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PREFACE 


Terminolog)/ and scope 

In this volume the Handbuch der Orientalistik aims to present a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the textual and archaeological evidence as well as of 
the modern scholarly literature relating to the history of an ancient civ¬ 
ilization which has so far received little attention from students of 
Ancient History and which has usually been discussed in a summary 
manner by the students of pharaonic civilization who regarded it as a 
political and/or cultural colony and epigon of Egypt. 

In this book, the political and geographical term Kush will refer to 
the native kingdom emerging after the end of the Egyptian New 
Kingdom occupation* in the Middle Nile Region^ (Map 1) and existing as 
a political unit until the AD 5th century. Geographically the term is 
interchangeable with the term Nubia. In a strict sense, Nubia designates 
geographically Lower Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts and 
Upper Nubia between the Second and Fifth Cataracts, while linguistically 
it is identical with the territory which was, until recently, the homeland 
of the three Nubian-speaking population groups, viz., the Kenuzi 
(between Aswan and Es Sebua), the Mahas (between Korosko and the 
Third Cataract) and the Danagla (between the Third Cataract and Ed 
Debba).^ Some scholars use, however, the term Nubia for the Middle 
Nile Region as far south as the Khartoum area with reference to the 
presence in this area of a Nubian-speaking Noba population until the 
AD 16th century. In this book, the terms Lower and Upper Nubia will 
be used in the strict geographical sense described above, while Nubia 
will be used, similarly as in the great majority of modern historical and 
archaeological studies, as an alternative term for the Middle Nile 
Region. 

Kush (in Egyptian texts Kiz, Kis* Kis[j], Ksj,^ KSf in 6th-4th century 


' See Ch. III.3. 

^ For the geographical terminology see in Ch. 1.2.1.1. 

^ R. Herzog: Die Nubier. Untersuchungen und Beobachtungen zur Gruppengliedemng, 
Geselkchaftsform und Wirtschaftsweise. Berlin 1957. 

With these writings, Kush as name of a (smaller) political and territorial unit south 
of Egypt first occurs under Sesostris I (1962-1928 BC) of the Twelfth Dynasty in the 
Middle Kingdom (2040-1674 BC) in Urk. VII 5,17; cf. Wb V 109. For the name see 
also Zibelius 1972 16511. 
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BC Egyptian-language inscriptions from Nubia also Tks,^ in Demotic 
texts JkS, KS;^ Coptic etf(uu> probably preserves the indigenous name 
of a territory in the Upper Nubian Nile Valley.''^ The extension of the 
term Kush over Lower as well as Upper Nubia in New Kingdom 
Egyptian documents apparently preserved the memory of a native state 
occupying the whole of this area in the Second Intermediate Period. 
When this term" was adopted by the native rulers of the state emerg¬ 
ing after the end of the Egyptian domination, they may have been 
motivated in doing so by a living tradition. The name Kush also 
appears as a designation for Nubia in the Old Testament.'^ Though it 
still occurred in the form Qes^^ in 2nd and 1st century BC Kushite doc¬ 
uments written in the Meroitic language,’^ the preserved documents 
only rarely refer to the kingdom as a geographical entity or as a defi¬ 
nition of the ruler’s terrestrial realm. The name of the first ruler of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, Kashta (KiSt), probably means “the Kushite”, cf. 


^ In the later Middle Kingdom, when the name in this writing first occurs, Kush 
includes the territory of the Kerma culture south of Si'f (=Sai); in the Second 
Intermediate Period (1674-1553 BC) the princes of Kush (hqinKS) controlled the whole 
territory of Upper and Lower Nubia (cf. Kamose Stela, L. Habachi: The Second Stela of 
Kamose. Gliickstadt 1972; Buhen texts: Smith 1976 81). 

® This writing KS occurs in New Kingdom texts. In the New Kingdom the authori¬ 
ty of the Viceroy of Kush {si-njswt, mr htswt rswt, “King’s son, overseer of the southern 
countries” up to Amenhotep II of the Eighteenth Dynasty [1425-1401 BC]; subse- 
quendy “King’s son of Kush” etc.) extends over the whole territory occupied by Egypt 
between the First Cataract and the Napata region. 

’ E.g., Aspelta AS, hne 10, FHNl No. 39. 

® For K£ in 2nd and 3rd cent. AD Demotic graffiti in Philae see Griffith 1937 Dak. 
30 line 3, Ph. 409, 410 line 7, 421 line 15. 

® T. Save-Soderbergh: Kusch. LA III (1979) 888-893. 

Ibid.', L. Habachi: Konigssohn von Kusch. LA III (1979) 630-640; O’Connor 1991. 

’ * In the forms Kii, JkS in documents written in Egyptian language. 

E.g., 2 Kings 18-19, Isaiah 20, 36f., for various other references to Kush see 
Redford 1986 322ff'. and cf I. Hofmann: Kuschiten in Palastina. GM 46 (1981) 9-10.— 
For Babylonian KaSi see H. Klengel: Das Land Kusch in den Keilschrifttexten von 
Amama. Agypten und Kusch 227-232; for Babylonian Ka-si/Si, Ka-a-Sa, Assyrian Ku(-u)- 
si/Si, Old Persian KuSiya see W. Rdllig: Ku§, Kuschiten. in: D.O. Edzard: Reallexikon der 
As^ologie und vorderasiatischen Archaologie VI. Berlin-New York 1983 374f; for Hebraic 
Kush, Greek KotK and Old Nubian Kas see E. Zyhlarz: Die Fiktion der ‘kuschitischen’ 
Volker. Kush 4 (1956) 19-33 21. 

For further writings as Qesw and Qos see J. Leclant: Recherches sur la toponymie 
meroitique. Tran. Centre de Recherche sur le Proche-Orient 4 (1975) 105. 

Tanyidamani Stela (MFA 23.735, REM 1044, FHN\1 No. 152), passim, 2nd cent. 
BC; Hamadab Stela (BM 1650, REM 1003, FHJI \\ No. 176), passim, 1st cent. BC, 
bronze naos from Kawa (BM 63586, REM 0628, Macadam 1949 Pis 49, 50), 1st cent. 
BC. 
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Ch. IV.2.1. Kush (Kjs) occurs as name of the ancestral kingdom of Piye 
in his Sandstone Stela (cf. Ch. II. 1.1.1 Table A). Queen Mother 
Malotaral, mother of Senkamanisken (2nd half of the 7th century BC) 
was “Mistress of Kush”,'^ as would also be later mothers of kings.'® 
Aspelta refers to his ancestors around the turn of the 7th-6th century 
BC as “kings of Kush” who possessed the “crowns of the kings of 
Kush”, he prays that Amun “may put love in Kush”,*^ and in his ser¬ 
vice there was a “chief scribe of Kush”.’® In the late 3rd or early 2nd 
century BC King Arqamani received the “mortuary” (?) Horus-name 
KiSy ntry-hpr, “The Kushite Whose-coming-into-being-is-divine” (cf 
Ch. V.2.2 Table N 38/1). 

The use of the Egyptian geographical terms Ti-Nhsy, “South-land” 
and Ti-sty, Ti-stt, “Bow-land”, i.e., “Nubia”, is similarly infrequent in 
Kushite documents.'® The reason for this may be suspected in the self¬ 
centredness of ancient cultures, which regarded their land as the land,'^® 
and which may also explain the adoption of Egyptian royal titles as 
nsw-blty, “king-of-Upper-and-Lower-Egypt”,^’ nb Tiivy, “Lord-of-Two- 
lands”^^ in Kushite terminology. The term Tiwy, “Two-lands” also fre- 


New Year seal from Thebes, B. Letellier; Un souhait de Bonne Annee an faveur 
d’une reine kouchite. RdE 29 [1977] 43-52 44. 

Nasalsa, Aspelta’s mother, late 7th c. BC, Aspelta ES (CairoJE 48866, FHN\ No. 
37 lunette line 1) and Aspelta AS (Louvre C 257, FHM I No. 39 lunette); Atasamalo, 
Harsiyotefs mother, early 4th c. BC, Harsiyotef Stela (CairoJE 48864, FHNW No. 78 
lunette); Pelkha, Nastasen’s mother, around 336/5 BC, Nastasen Stela (Berlin 2268, 
FHN II No. 84 lunette). 

Aspelta ES, line 26, FHN\ No. 37. Ch. II.l.l.l Table A. 

Aspelta’s ancestors as “kings of Kush”: Aspelta ES lines 12f; “crowns of the kings 
of Kush”: ibid, line 22; “chief scribe of Kush”: Aspelta AS, line 6. For these sources cf 
Ch. II. 1.1.1 Table A and Ch. VI. 

Wb II 373; III 488. They occur in the same meaning and in similar contexts as the 
term Kush. For Ti-Nhsy see, e.g., Kawa, Irike-Amannote inscr. [FHNll No. 71, line 20), 
5th cent. BC; Aryamani Stela (NCG JL.I.N. 1708, FHJifll No. 91, line 5), late 4th-early 
3rd cent. BC. For Ti-sty/stt: Kawa, Irike-Amannote inscr., line 38; Nastasen Stela (Berlin 
2268, FHJV II No. 84, passim), 4th cent. BC.—For the geographical names Ti-Nhsy and 
Ti-sty also see Ltiddeckens 1977; S. Wenig: Nubien. LA IV (1981) 526-532.—In 
Egyptian texts of the Ptolemaic period Nubia as a whole or the region south of Meroe 
may also be called Fm.t, a name first occurring in the Pyramid Texts (cf. JT7> V 133f.)— 
The origin of the word “Nubia” is obscure. It was suggested that it derived from the 
Egyptian word for “gold”, nbw (Coptic NOTE), cf Wenig op. cit. 527. 

For the better-documented case of Egypt cf E. Otto: Agypten im SelbstbewuBtsein 
des Agypters. Lfl (1972) 76-78. 

Passim. 

Kawa, Irike-Amannote inscr. [FHMlt No. 71, line 40), 5th cent. BC, Harsiyotef 
Stela (Cairo JE 48864, FHN II No. 78, line 2) and Nastasen Stela (Berlin 2268, FHN 
II No. 84, line 4), both 4th cent. BC; Nuri, Ktsn inscr. (FHNW No. 87, line 13), before 
300 BC. Inscriptions of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (see Ch. IV) are disregarded here. 
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quently appears in post-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty royal titularies which 
could only refer to the kingdom of Kush in their actual contexts (cf 
Ch. V.2.2 Table N). There can be no doubt, however, that these tides, 
and other elements of the traditional Egyptian royal titulary, were used 
as generic terms of authority and not as expressions of a claim of 
suzerainty over Egypt. 

The term Ti-sty, “Nubia” occurs on the 4th century BC Nastasen 
Stela^^ as part of a remarkable definition of universal regency, in terms 
of which the ruler is granted the kingship “of the Bow-land (i.e., 
Nubia), Are,'^'^ the Nine Bows (the Egyptian term for foreign countries), 
the Two Banks (of the Nile), and the Four Corners (of the Land)”.^^ It 
seems that the introduction of both the placename Are and the unusu¬ 
al “Two Banks” was inspired by conquests made in the Soba area and 
on the W bank of the Nile (viewed from inside the Butana, cf Map 1). 

In this book the name Kush will be used to designate the political 
entity existing between the 10th century BC and the AD 5th century 
in the Middle Nile Region. In view of the changes in places on the bor¬ 
der between Egypt and Kush and of the distinctly individual geo¬ 
graphical, ecological and political characteristics of the geographical 
units constituting Kush, viz.. Lower Nubia, Upper Nubia including the 
Batn el Hagar, the Abri-Delgo Reach and the Dongola Reach; 
Bayuda, Butana (or “Island of Meroe”), these terms will also be 
employed where required. It must also be noted that the territory of 
ancient Kush extends over the territory of two modern political units: 
Egypt (Lower Nubia from the First Cataract to Maharraqa) and the 
Sudari^^ (south of Maharraqa, see Map 1). 

The distinctive features of the cultural developments in the kingdom 
of Kush—also frequently termed Nubia^^ in scholarly as well as in gen¬ 
eral literature and identical to the Aithiopia of Classical authors^^ and 
nineteenth and early twentieth century scholars,^® furthermore also 


23 FHNll No. 84, lines 16f. 

1-n-t, Medieval Alwah, modem Soba and vicinity, Zibelius 1972 87f. 

23 Transl. R.H. Pierce. 

2® Sudan is the short form of Arabic Bilad es-Sudan, “Land of the Blacks”, a name 
applied as a geographical term to the whole sub-Saharan fringe extending from the Red 
Sea coast to the Niger basin. Sudan was taken as official name of their country by the 
peoples inhabiting the region lying immediately to the south of Egypt (before 1956: 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, since independence: Democratic Republic of the Sudan). 

22 See above. 

23 Ch. II. 1.2.2. 

23 E.g., in Budge 1912; 1928; in all works of G.A. Reisner, etc. 
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referred to as Napatan (referring to the period before the 4th century 
BC) or Meroitic (referring to the period after the 4th century BC) king- 
dom^*^—were first recognised in the middle decades of this century as 
a result of the archaeological discoveries of the UNESCO International 
Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia,the Survey of Sudanese 
Nubia, and of intense archaeological work conducted by the Sudan 
Antiquities Service. The textual evidence of Kushite history is not 
abundant. It is unevenly distributed both geographically and chrono¬ 
logically and is partly written in the so far undeciphered Meroitic lan¬ 
guage. Moreover, archaeological strategy has remained almost exclu¬ 
sively subordinate to rescue work. Nevertheless, it becomes increasing¬ 
ly clear that the form and intensity of the Egyptianisation of the 
Kushite culture was determined by the inner-directed processes of an 
indigenous political, ideological and social structure. While the investi¬ 
gation of the changing interconnections of Kush with Egypt under such 
a premise may considerably widen the horizons of Egyptology and 
enrich Ancient History with a new province of ancient culture, the— 
however variously articulated—quest of the peoples living in the 
Middle Nile Region for an objective presentation of the evidence per¬ 
tinent to the area inhabited by their ancestors must also be recognised. 


Terms coined primarily on account of the belief that the capital of Kush was 
“transferred” from Napata to Meroe in the 4th c. BC. For a survey of the literature on 
the question cf. Hofmann 1971 6514; for diverging views see Ch. VI, VII and Tordk 
1992a. 

Henceforth referred to as UNESCO (Salvage) Campaign. 




CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


breaking the seals of the bolts, 
opening the double doors 

1. The history of research 

1.1. The early explorers 

After its collapse in the AD 5th century,^ the kingdom of Kush sunk 
almost entirely into oblivion. Its memory was faintly preserved, how¬ 
ever, by the story of the conversion of the treasurer of the Aithiopian 
Candace in the Acts of Apostles^ and by Christian exegetists com¬ 
menting, e.g., on the Song of Songs.Some remarks on Kush by 
Classical authors were quoted in connection with the treasurer of the 
Candace,^ but, while the medieval successor kingdoms of Kush, be¬ 
longing to the community of Monophysite Christians,® were not com¬ 
pletely isolated from Eastern Christianity, for Europeans the Middle 
Nile Region remained largely inaccessible and those who visited the 
area as merchants, diplomats, or missionaries and also published 


' GTS of Kye, line 104 {c. 727 BC), FHNl No. 9, transl. R.H. Pierce. 

2 See Ch. VII.2.8. 

3 8,26-39; cf. E. Dinkier: Philippus und der ANHP AIGIO'P (Apg 8.26-40). in: E. 
Earle Ellis-E. GraBer (eds): Jesm und Paulus. Fs IV.G. Kiimmel. Gottingen 1975 85-95; on 
the limits of its reality see recently I. Hofmann: Der Wirklichkeitsinhalt von 
Apostelgeschichte, 8,26-39. BzS 3 (1988) 39-48; FFFH III No. 194.—The views con¬ 
cerning the historicity of this passage of the Acts, as presented recently by P. Scholz: 
FrUhchristliche Spuren im Lande des ANHP AlOIO'F. Historisch-archdologische Betrachtungen zur 
Apostelgeschichte 8:26-40. Ph.D. thesis Bonn 1985. Bonn 1988, are not shared here. 

* On Origenes cf E. Benz: “Ich bin schwarz und schon” (Hohes Lied 1,5). in: H.- 
J. Greschat-H. Jungraithmayr: Welt und Religion-Khlima na dim. Ernst Dammarm zum 65. 
Geburtstag. Stuttgart 1969 225ff. Also see R. Bultmann: Exegetka. Tubingen 1967 41211. 

^ E.g., Bion on Aithiopian kingship by an anonymous exegetist, Schol. Act. Apost. 
8,27, FGrHeeS F 1. 

® W.H.C. Frend: The Rise of the Monophysite Movement. Cambridge 1972; C.D.G. 
Muller: Geschichte der orientalischen Nationalkirchen. in: B. Moeller (ed.): Die Kirche in 
ihrer Geschichte. Ein Handbuth I. Gottingen 1981 269-367 330fF.; M. Krause: Zur Kirchen- 
geschichte Nubiens. in: Hagg 1987 293-308. 
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accounts of their travels^ were, with few exceptions,® not interested in 
the vestiges of its more remote past. A more coherent image of ancient 
Kush began to take shape only with the rise of modern exploration 
which also coincided with the unfolding of the modern interest in 
Classical Greek and Roman auctors. The earliest European visitors 
expected to find the remains of things described by Herodotus, 
Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, and other ancient writers. Thus in 1772, 
James Bruce rightly believed, he had discovered the ruins of the 
ancient city of Meroe on his journey along the east bank of the Nile 
en route from Shendi towards the north.® He did not investigate them, 
however. 

It was the work of the savants accompanying the Napoleonic expe¬ 
dition to Egypt'® which resulted in the publication of the Description de 
I’Egypte^^ and in the birth of Egyptology that also inspired scholarly 
interest in the ancient monuments and history of Egypt’s southern 
neighbour. The conquest of the Sudan in 1820 by the Egyptian army 
led by Ismail Kamil Pasha, youngest son of Muhammad Ali, the 
Ottoman Viceroy of Egypt, opened the way into the Middle Nile 
Region.*^ Sudan remained accessible to travellers, explorers, treasure 
hunters and students of history except for the period of independence 


^ For the accounts of the—mainly Arabic—travellers see G. Vantini: Oriental Sources 
Concerning Muhia. Heidelberg-Warsaw 1975 (only translations presented).—For the early 
foreign visitors see H. Loth: Reisen rmch Nigritim. Bilder afnkanischer Vergangenheit. Leipzig 
1986; Adams 1977 594f, for their accounts cf: O. Dapper: Umbstandliche und Eigentliche 
Beschreibung von Africa... Amsterdam 1670; Ch.J. Poncet: A Voyage to Aethiopia Made in the 
Years 1698, 1699 and 1700, Describing Particularly that Famous Empire, likewise the Kingdoms of 
Dongola, Sennar, Part of Egypt, etc. London 1709; Th. Krump: Hoher und Fruchtbarer Palm- 
Baum des Heiligen Evangelij. Augsburg 1710; Allgemeine Historic der Reisen zu Wasser und zu 
Lande... I-XXI. Leipzig 1748-1774; F. Norden: Voyage d’Egypte et de Mubie. Copenhagen 
1755 (English transl. London 1757); H.E.G. Paulus: Sammlung der merkwurdigsten Reisen in 
den Orient. Jena 1794. 

® For Ibn Khaldun’s (1332-1406 AD) remark on Nubia in the age of Ptolemy 
Philometor see Khitab al-’Ibar wa-diwan al-mubtada’ wa-l-khabar [The Book of 
Admonitions] I-VII. Beirut 1960-1967 II 386. 

®J. Bruce: Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile IV. Edinburgh 1790 53811. The ruins 
were next passed by, and left again unexplored, in 1814 by Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, 
one of the first scholar-travellers, see his Travels in Nubia. London 1819 275. 

For the Commission des Sciences et Arts d’Egypte formed under the leadership of Domi¬ 
nique Vivant Denon cf. WWW 122f; P.A. Clayton: The Rediscover of Ancient Egypt. Artists 
and Travellers in the Nineteenth Centuiy. London 1982. 

“ Paris 1809-1828. 

P.M. Holt: A Modem History of the Sudan. New York 1961 3511.; for the internal sit¬ 
uation in the Sudan at this time see also A. Bjorkelo: Prelude to the Mahdiyya. Peasants and 
Traders in the Shendi Regim, 1821-1885. Cambridge 1989 lOff. 
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under the religious leader Muhammad Ahmed ibn Abdallah, the 
Mahdi, between 1885-1895, after which an Anglo-Egyptian colonial 
regime was established.'^ 

In 1821, Frederic Cailliaud"^ ascended the Nile as far as Meroe. His 
drawings and notices,*^ published between 1823 and 1827,*® provide 
important information about the preservation of the ancient building 
remains in the early nineteenth century. His drawings of reliefs made, 
e.g., at Naqa'^ do not match the precision of the Description. While the 
artists of the Description depicted the monuments of pharaonic Egypt in 
a Neoclassical style, presenting thus an image of Egyptian art that 
could be readily appropriated by contemporary taste but which reflect¬ 
ed very little from its stylistic Eigenart,^^ Cailliaud, in turn, overempha¬ 
sized the squat proportions characterising the Kushite reliefs giving 
them an exotic appearance: a procedure partly determined by his lim¬ 
ited artistic skills and pardy supported by his acute comparison of the 
Naqa reliefs to Egyptian monuments.*^ The drawings and notes of 
other contemporary travellers^** remained largely unpublished.^' Their 


P.M. Holt: Ttu Mahdist Stale in the Sudan 1881-1898. London 1970 4511.; Adams 
1977 625fr. 

WWWl^. 

Voyage a Meroe, au Jleuve Blanc au dela de Fazoql, dans le midi du royaume de Sennar, a 
Syouah et dans cinq autres oasis fail dans tes annees 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, et 1826. Paris 
1826-1827. 4 vols text, 3 vols plates. 

A volume entitled Voyage d Meroe of 75 plates with brief descriptions was already 
published in 1823. 

Voyage a Meroe Pis 14-18, Gamer-Wallert-Zibelius 1983 Pis 7-12. 

The “Egyptianisation” of French taste as a result of the Description is frequently dis¬ 
cussed; less attention is paid to the stylistic analysis of the Classicizing presentation of 
Egypt by the artists of the Napoleonic Commission, cf, e.g., J.S. Curl: Egyptomania. The 
E^ptian Revival: A Recurring Theme in the History of Taste. Manchester-New York 1994 

118ir. 

Voyage a Meroe, au Fleuve Blanc... Ill 131. 

1814: Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, publ. Travels in Nubia. London 1819.—1815: 
Sven Fredrik Lidman, cf. B.J. Peterson: Swedish Travellers in Egypt during the Period 
1700-1850. Opuscula Atheniensia Lund 1 (1967) 14-16; MTITT 254f.—1815: O.F.W. von 
Richter, publ.: Wallfahrten im Morgenlande. Atts seinen Trgebikhem und Briefen dargestelU von 
J.P.G. Ewers. Berlin 1822; cf F.W. Hinkel: Otto Friedrich von Richters Reise in 
Unternubien imjahre 1815. AoF 19 (1992) 230-246.—1815-16 (with WJ. Bankes), 1817 
(with Joseph Straton), 1821-22 (with linant de Bellefonds): Giovanni Finati, cf J.W. 
Bankes (ed.): Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati. London 1830; WWW 150f. —1816, 
1817: Giovanni Belzoni, cf WWW 40f, publ. Narrative of the Operations and Recent 
Discoveries ... in Egypt and Nubia... London 1820; Forty-four Plates illustrative of the Researches 
and Operations of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. London 1820.—1817-18: Charles Leonard 
Irby and James Mangles (WWW 214f; 273), publ. Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria and Asia 
Minor in 1817 and 1818. London 1821.—1820-21: Giuseppe Michele Zuceoli, cf A. 
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published work conveys, however, the fascination of the first genera¬ 
tion of modem travellers'^ who arrived here infected by the enthusi¬ 
asm of the Napoleonic discoverers of ancient Egypt.^^ They compared, 
evidently, their Nubian discoveries to the monuments of Egypt and dis¬ 
covered in Nubia the impact of Egypt but neither did they fail to dis¬ 
cern the non-Egyptian features of the Kushite monuments. Before the 
establishment of Egyptian chronology, however, the interpretation of 
the embarrassing relationship between Kushite and Egyptian art some¬ 
times ventured into phantastic discourses which, interestingly, repeated 


Prokesch von Osten: Das Land zjuoischm den Katarakten des ML Wien 1831 172; I. 
Hoftnann-H, Tomandl-M. Zach: Friihe Osterreicher im Sudan I: Zuccoli, Brocchi, 
Callot, Russegger und Hansal iiber Meroe. MAGW 114 (1984) 97-107 97f.; George 
Bethune English: A Marrative of the Expedition to Dongola and Sennmr. Boston 1923.—1821: 
Barnard Hanbury and George Waddington, publ. Journal of a Visit to Some Parts of 
Ethiopia, with Maps and other Engranings. London 1822.—1821-26, 1827, 1831-32: Louis 
Maurice Adolphe Linant de Bellefonds, WWW 256f.—Between 1822-27: Eduard 
W.P.S. Riippell, cf. WWW 368, publ. Reisen in Mubien, Kordofan und dem petrdischen Arabien. 
Frankfurt 1826-31.—1823: Baron Alexander von tJxkiill, cf S. Stadnikov: Die 
Wanderungen des deutsch-baltischen Orientreisenden Alexander von Uxkiill in Agypten 
und Nubien 1822-1823. GM 146 (1995) 71-92.—1829: Lord Algernon Percy, 1st Baron 
Prudhoe, cf WWW 325 and Major Orlando Felix, cf. WWW 149f.; for their voyage: 
The Journal of the Royal Geographic Society of Lorulon 5 (1835) 38-59.—1831: Eduard Freiherr 
von Callot, publ.: Der Orient und Europa. Erinnerungen und Reisebilder. 7. Theil. Leipzig 1854 
and cf I. Hofmann-H. Tomandl-M. Zach: Friihe Osterreicher im Sudan II. MAGW 
115 (1985) 103-111; III. MAGW 116 (1986) 169-176; GM 79 (1984) 85-90; 83 (1984) 
137-140.—1832-33: George Alexander Hoskins, publ.: Travels in Ethiopia. London 
1835.—1835: John Lowell, cf T. Kendall: The American Discovery of Meroitic Nubia 
and the Sudan, in: The American Discovery ofAncient Egypt (Catalogue of Exhibition, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art). Los Angeles 1995.—1837-38: Joseph Russegger, publ. Reisen in 
Europa, Asien und Ajrika. Stuttgart 1843.—See further literature listed inj. Horn: Kleine 
Bibliographic zur ErschlieBung der Literatur der Reiseberichte iiber und Landesbe- 
schreibungen von Agypten. in: Minas-Zeidler 1994 169-177. 

For the papers of William Bankes (between 1815-19, cf WWW 29), John Burton 
(before 1834, cf WWW 76f), Lord Percy and Major Felix, Charles Gleyre (1835, cf 
WWW 169), John Gardner Wilkinson (around 1835, cf WWW 443ff) see WWW q.v. 
and Gamer-Wallert-Zibelius 1983 23ff. The diaries of Linant de Bellefonds: Jowma/ d’un 
voyage a Meroe dans les annees 1821 et 1822 were edited by M. Shinnie, IChartoum 1958. 

Cf also C. Essner: Deutsche Afrikareisende im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. fur Sozialgeschichte 
des Reisens. Wiesbaden 1985. 

The antiquities collected in Nubia and brought back to Europe by the explorers 
aroused the interest of the learned public and inspired further exploration and research. 
At the same time, Nubia also attracted the treasure hunters; the activity of Giuseppe 
Belzoni (see above) and Giuseppe Ferlini, who “excavated” the royal necropolis of 
Meroe (Begarawiya North) in 1834 (cf WWW 150), caused an irreparable destruction 
of archaeological contexts. The latter’s description of his work at Begarawiya North pre¬ 
serves, nevertheless, the only clear evidence for animal sacrifice in Meroitic royal buri¬ 
als (Cenno sugli scavi operati nella Nubia. Bologna 1837). For his exploits see also G. Ferlini: 
Nell’intemo dell’Africa, 1829-1835. Ed. W. Boldrini. Bologna 1981; Priese 1992 12ff 
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theories of great antiquity.^^ As put, e.g., by Hoskins,Kush was “the 
land whence the arts of learning of Egypt, and ultimately of Greece 
and Rome, derived their origin”. 


1.2. The Lepsius expedition 

The visible monuments of the ancient Middle Nile Region were sys¬ 
tematically surveyed and documented by the Prussian expedition led in 
1842-45^® by Carl Richard Lepsius, one of the founders of Egyptol¬ 
ogy.^^ Lepsius was qualified for the monumental survey work through 
his talents and education as a philologist, linguist and historian as well 
as by his remarkable pragmatism,^® and he equipped the expedition 
with brilliant artists and draughtsmen whose precision and naturalism 
were rooted in the practice of Neoclassical copying but who were also 
inspired by Romantic landscape painting as well as the Orientalism 
and exotism in the arts of the 1830s^® and whose drawings thus fortu¬ 
nately lacked the uniform Neoclassical varnish of the Description.^^ The 
majority of the monuments recorded from the Middle Nile Region in 
the plate volumes of the Denkmaeler dates from the centuries of Egyptian 
domination. The work contributed thus first to the widening of Egyp¬ 
tology’s horizons and indirectly supported the Egyptocentric apprecia¬ 
tion of Middle Nile cultures. 


Agatharchides in Diodorus, 3, 4 {FHNll No. 142) and see Ch. I note 174. 

Traoels in Ethiopia. London 1835 v. 

It arrived in Nubia in December 1843. For the expedition see Freier-Grunert 
1986; Freiei^Reineke 1988. 

For his education, work, and importance see G. Ebers: Richard Lepsius. Ein 
Lebensbild. Leipzig 1885; H. FGschkewitz; Die Agyptologen Richard Lepsius, Heinrich 
Brugsch und Georg Ebers und ihre Stellung zu Zeitfragen. FuB 20-21 (1980) 89-100; F. 
Hintze-G. Riihlmann: Karl Richard Lepsius-Begriinder der deutschsprachigen J^yp- 
tologie. Das Altertum 30 (1984) 69-81; J. Leclant: Champollion, Bunsen, Lepsius. in: 
Freier-Reineke 1988 53-59; id.: Aux sources de I’egyptologie europeenne: Champolhon, 
Young, Rossellini, Lepsius. Lecture faite dans la seance publique annuelle du 22 novem- 
bre 1991. Institut de France, Academic des Inscriptions et BeUes-Dttres, Paris 1991 1811.; WWW 
249f. 

Lepsius was the first (and until the 20th cent, also the last) Egyptologist to make 
stratified section drawings at his excavation of the “Labyrinth” in the Fayoum, cf. LD 
I 47; LD Text II 1 If.; WWW 249. 

For a stylistic analysis of the drawings of Joseph Bonomi (also cf. WWW 53f), 
Georg Erbkam, Friedrich O. Georgi, Ernst and Max Weidenbach see M. Freitag in: 
Freiei^-Grunert 1986 153ff. 

One may nevertheless notice a rigidity in the engraved plates of the Denkmaeler as 
opposed to the greater naturalism of the original drawings, cf the illustration in 
Freiei^Grunert 1986. 
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1.3. Evolutionist and colonial horizon^^ 

The fruits of the attention paid by Lepsius to monuments of all histor¬ 
ical periods, from the pharaonic Egyptian domination to the Christian 
Middle Ages, could be harvested only with the publication of the text 
volumes in 1897-1913.^^ An attempt at the comprehensive characteri¬ 
zation of Middle Nile cultures had, however, already been presented 
by Lepsius himself In an early analysis of Nubian languages,^^ he sug¬ 
gested that the indigenous peoples of Africa belonged to two major 
stocks, i.e., the Hamitic and the Negro.This division laid the foun¬ 
dation of the interpretation of Middle Nile history in the spirit of 
Darwinian evolutionism—^which appeared to make scientifically credi¬ 
ble the inequality of races^^—as a series of interactions between a 
“Hamitic” (i.e., the Egyptian) civilising force in the continent and the 
“inert”, “primitive” Negro populations of Kush. In historical and 
archaeological studies Kush continued to be viewed from the theoreti¬ 
cal aspect of culture-history^® based on biological determinism which 
professed that creativity was the privilege of a few superior races with 
cultural changes being brought about by migration and diffusion. The 
great Kushite royal inscriptions written in Egyptian hieroglyphs^^ and 
dating from the period of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (747-656 
i.e., the period when Egypt was ruled by Kushite kings (Ch. IV), fur¬ 
ther from the 6th century BC (Ch. II. 1.1.1, Table A) and discovered 


In more detail see B.G. Trigger: Reisner to Adams: Paradigms of Nubian Cultural 
History, in: J.M. Plumley (ed.); Nubian Studies. Warminster 1982 223-226; Trigger 1994 
327ff.; Torok 1995b VIT. 

LD Text, see, however, also Lepsius’ Briefe am Aegfpten, Aethiopien und der Halbinsel 
des Sinai. Berlin 1852. 

C.R. Lepsius: Nubische Orammatik, mit einer Einleitung uber die Volker und Sprachen 
AJrikas. Berlin 1880. 

^ For the history of the Hamitic hypothesis and the anthropological and linguistic 
irrelevance of the term Hamitic and of the Hamitic-Negro division see W. MacGaffey: 
Concepts of Race in the Historiography of Northeast Africa. Journal of African History 7 
(1966) 3f.; I. Hofmann: Hamiten. LA II (1976) 936f.; Trigger 1978a; Trigger 1994 327fr. 

Trigger 1989 11 Off. 

33 Trigger 1989 14811. 

3’ GTS of Piye, Cairo JE 48862, 47086-89, FHNl No. 9, Tanwetamani’s DS, Cairo 
JE 48863, FHNl No. 29; cf. Ch. IV. 

33 In the following the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty as a general chronological term will be 
used as beginning with the reign of Piye (747-716 BC) and ending with 656 BC, i.e., 
the end of Tanwetamani’s reign in Egypt and the dates suggested by Kitchen 1986 will 
be accepted.—The 3rd edn. with new supplement (Warminster 1996) of Kitchen’s work 
was not yet available at the time of the writing of this book. 
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in 1862 at GebeP® Barkal^® were, evidently, confronted with New 
Kingdom Egyptian monumental texts. The conspicuous differences 
were readily explained as signs of an increasingly clumsy imitation of 
superior models by an inferior African culture and this judgement was 
also extended on Kushite art and material culture. 

The first comprehensive history of the Middle Nile Region was pre¬ 
sented in 1907 by E.A.T.W. Budge.Through his publication of the 
majority of Kushite textual evidence that was available in his time"^^ as 
well as through his “excavations” and the objects obtained by him for 
the British Museum, Budge played an important role in the discovery 
of the indigenous features of Kushite culture. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, his outlook was determined by the projection of the experience 
of 19th-century colonialism into ancient history and by a culture-his¬ 
torical concept of acculturation. His “excavations” at the royal necrop¬ 
olis at Meroe caused irreparable damage. 

1.4. The First and Second Archaeological Surveys and the impact of Ethnic 
Prehistory*'^ 

Budge’s image of Kushite culture could easily be accepted by subse¬ 
quent generations of European and American archaeologists, educated 
in the tradition of Ethnic Prehistoryand drawn to Nubia by the 
spectacular unfolding of archaeology in the Nile Valleyand, espe¬ 
cially, by the First Archaeological Survey of Nubia (1907-1911) which 
was necessitated by the enlargement of the dam built at Aswan in 
1898-1904. As a preparation to the Survey, Gaston Maspero, Director 
of the Egyptian Antiquities Service,^® commissioned A.E.P. WeigalP^ 


Gebel = mountain. 

For the first publications by F. Mariette, G. Maspero, E. de Rouge see PM VII 
217f.; Ledant 1973 12311. 

The Egyptian Sudan, Its History and Monuments. London; see also Budge 1928. On 
Budge see IFWTF 71 f. 

« Budge 1912. 

For the archaeological evidence from the excavations mentioned in the following 
see in more detail Ch. II-VII. 

Trigger 1994 32511. 

J. Vercoutter: L’Egypte et ta valtee du Nil I. Des origines d la fin de I’Ancien Empire 12000- 
2000 an.J.-C. Paris 1992 ISff.; esp. for Nubia see T.G.H. James (ed.): Excavating in Egypt. 
The Egypt Exploration Society 1882-1982. London 1982. 

« HmF278f. 

47 WTFIF435. 
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to inspect Lower Nubia as far as Abu Simbel. Weigall’s Report*^ was 
the first record of archaeological sites in the area and provided the 
basis for the pioneering work of George Andrew Reisner'^® who creat¬ 
ed the methodology for survey and rescue archaeology,^*^ brought a 
new standard to the study of stratification,^’ and established, on the 
basis of his Lower Nubian excavations,^^ the framework of the cultur¬ 
al typology of the Middle Nile Region.^^ On the basis of his subsequent 
investigation^'’^ of the Kushite royal necropoleis at el Kurru, Nuri, 
Gebel Barkal and Begarawiya North (and the royal/elite cemeteries of 
Begrawiya West and South), and finally of the temples of Napata 
(Gebel Barkal), Reisner also suggested a detailed chronology for the 
kingdom of Kush.^^ The clear and precise typochronologicaJ investiga- 


A Report on the Antiquities of Lower Nubia (the First Cataract to the Sudan Frontier) and 
Their Condition in 1906-1907. Oxford 1907. 

49 Hqgjyssif. 

The stratigraphic analysis of archaeological sites was introduced by the 1860s at 
Pompeji and was generally practiced from the 1870s at classical sites in the 
Mediterranean (cf. Trigger 1989 196fr.). Petrie regarded stratigraphic sections as of lit- 
de importance in Egyptian archaeology (ibid.). Reisner concentrated his efforts in Lower 
Nubia on the mortuary evidence; at Gebel Barkal he produced periodised plans of the 
temples and gave verbal description of stratigraphical observations; no sections were, 
however, published. Somers Clarke’s work at Hierakonpolis in the 1890s, where the sig¬ 
nificance of vertical stratigraphy was first noticed in Egyptian archaeology (cf WWW 
lOOf), remained without influence on most members of the first generation of archae¬ 
ologists working in the Middle Nile Region. 

Since he excavated, with the exeeption of the temples at Gebel Barkal, only buri¬ 
als in the Middle Nile Region, a judgement of his technological achievments can best 
be formed by the results of his brief work in 1914 at Jebel Moya, cf O.G.S. 
Crawford-F. Addison: Abu Geili, Saqadi and Dar el Mek. The Wellcome Excavations in die 
Sudan III. London 1951 Iff; Gerharz 1994 13. 

G.A. Reisner: The Archaeolo^cal Surv^ of Nubia Report for 1907-1908 I. Archaeological 
Report. Cairo 1910. After the first season, the Survey was continued by C. Firth, who, 
similarly to Weigall, was trained in Egypt by Petrie (cf Emery 1965 39f). For his work 
see Firth 1915, 1927. 

The purpose of the work was defined by Reisner as follows: “The Archaeological 
Survey of Lower Nubia has been undertaken (1) for the purpose of ascertaining the 
value and extent of the historical material buried under the soil, and (2) for the purpose 
of making this material available for the construction of the history of Nubia and its 
relations to Egypt. The questions on which it is hoped to throw light concern the suc¬ 
cessive races and racial mixtures, the extent of the population in different periods, the 
economical basis of the existence of these populations, the character of their industrial 
products and the source and degree of their civilization.” Reisner 1910; quoted by 
Emery 1965 39. 

In the framework of the Harvard-Boston Expedition, 1916: Gebel Barkal ceme¬ 
tery, 1916-18: Nuri, 1916-19: el Kurru, 1916-1923: Gebel Barkal temples, 1922-25: 
Begarawiya North, West, South. Dunham 1950 7ff., Dunham 1970 3. 

G.A. Reisner: Known and Unknown Kings of Ethiopia. BMFA 16 (1918) 67-82; 
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tion^® of the material unearthed in Lower Nubia—originating, as it was 
determined by the nature of typological work and dictated by the 
demands of museum collections, mainly from burials^^—was interpret¬ 
ed by Reisner in the terms of culture-history. He reconstructed, with 
the support of investigations by physical anthropologists who were 
adherents of an extremist Hamitic hypothesis,^® the history of the 
Middle Nile Region in terms of archaeological cultures identified with 
different peoples. “Progressive” periods were connected by him to the 
influx or domination of the superior Hamitic race, while the periods of 
what Reisner interpreted as political and cultural decline were de¬ 
scribed by him as periods of immigrations of Negroid peoples from the 
south.'*’® 

Reisner’s contemporaries and successors in Nubian archaeology not 
only accepted his identification of the subsequent Nubian culture hori¬ 
zons with different populations. His interpretation of the burial 
sequence of the Kushite rulers as the testimony of a long process of 
cultural decline appeared equally acceptable to them as well as the sug¬ 
gestion that this decline was determined by the inherent weakness of a 
native empire and by the inability of an African society to successfully 
imitate a superior model. The attention of the archaeologists working 
in the first decades of this century in the Middle Nile Region was, how¬ 
ever, primarily occupied by the opportunity for large-scale diggings 
offered by the Region. The historical commentaries they presented 
were, as a rule, summary paraphrases of Reisner’s views. The Ameri¬ 
can philanthropist Eckley B. Coxe®® financed excavations under the 


id.: The Royal Family of Napata. BMFA 19 (1921) 21-38; id.; The Pyramids of Meroe 
and the Candaces of Ethiopia. SNR 5 (1922) 173-196; id.: The Meroitic Kingdom of 
Ethiopia: A Chronological Outline. JEA 9 (1923) 34-77, 157-160.—For Gebel Barkal 
see Reisner 1917; 1918; 1921; 1931; Reisnei^Reisner 1933; M.B. Reisner 1934,—The 
excavations at the royal cemeteries were, however, published only from the 1950s 
onwards, see Dunham 1950, 1955, 1957, 1963; for a publication of the archaeological 
finds made at Gebel Barkal see Dunham 1970. 

For the development of typology and seriation in culture-historical archaeology see 
W.M.F. Petrie: Diospolis Paroa. London 1901; id.: Methods and Aims in Archaeology. London 
1904 122fr.; Trigger 1989 200fr. 

151 cemeteries and over 8,000 individual graves were investigated, see Adams 
1977 71. 

For the work and views of G. E. Smith {WWW 395f.), F. Wood-Jones {WWW 
451), D.E. Derry {WWW 123) cf The Arehaeolo^al Suwgi oJNubia Bulletin 3. Cairo 1909; 
Emery 1965 40; Adams 1977 91ir.; Trigger 1989 152f. 

Reisner 1919b. 

60 wmv 108. 
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direction of D. Randall-Maciver®* and C.L. WooUey®^ at the Meroitic 
cemeteries of Shablul and Karanog and the townsite of Karanog in 
1907-10.®^ The cemeteries of Shablul (partly excavated, with only 38 
tombs described®'*^) and Karanog (783 tombs described) were prompdy 
published. Their excavators offered accurate grave- and grave furniture 
typologies from which a detailed picture of Meroitic burial customs and 
material culture emerged. This picture was further enriched by the 
splendid finds from the Faras cemetery (r. 2990 graves®®) excavated in 
1910-12 by F.Ll. Griffith. Due to the limitations of the typological 
approach, the cultural and ideological sequences incorporated in the 
cemeteries were dismembered into separate tomb- and object typolo¬ 
gies and the next one or two generations of students of Middle Nile 
Region archaeology were unable to re-unite the separate facets and 
present coherent reconstructions of cultural processes and contexts. On 
the other hand, the only larger setdement excatavated in this period, 
Karanog, was documented and described®® in such a cursory manner 
that its history remains almost completely obscure. 

The grave stelae and offering tables inscribed in Meroitic cursive 
from Shablul and Karanog were studied by Griffith, who subsequent¬ 
ly conducted excavations at sites which he selected for investigation 
with an excellent instinct, viz., at Sanam,®^ Faras,®® and Kawa.®® Grif¬ 
fith deciphered the Meroitic script thus laying the foundations for all 
future research in the Meroitic language and published the first collec¬ 
tions of Meroitic texts.In the hope of the discovery of bilingual 
inscriptions—a hope that has so far remained unfulfilled—Griffith also 
participated in John Garstang’s excavations at the site of Meroe City 
conducted between 1909-1914. Garstang’s diggings at one of the most 
important and famous urban sites of ancient Kush (cf. figs 16, 24) rep¬ 
resent so far the largest settlement site excavation (in an area of over 


61 M/mV268. 

62 mVlV452. 

Randall-Maciver-Woolley 1909 23-42; Woolley-Randall-Maclver 1910; Woolley 

1911. 

Randall-Maciver-Woolley 1909 2311. and Pis 14-41. 

A selective description was offered in Griffith 1925a 85ff.; a complete catalogue 
of the burials was prepared (cf. ibid. 85) but never published. 

Woolley 1911. 

6’ Griffith 1922a; 1923. 

For the Meroitic cemetery: Griffith 1924; 1925a; and cf Griffith 1922b; 1925b. 
Published by Macadam 1949; 1959. 

™ Griffith 1911a; 1911b; 1912, 1922b. 
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1 square km) in the Middle Nile Region. Except for brief preliminary 
reports,^' his finds remained unpublished.^^ Though introducing pho¬ 
tography in the recording, and producing accurate plans, Garstang was 
unaware of the significance of vertical and horizontal stratigraphy and 
the current Meroe City picture still rests upon his simplistic periodisa- 
tion.^^ 

The Reisnerian picture of the inevitable degeneration of a “Hamitic” 
political-ideological structure implanted into a poor African environ¬ 
ment was maintained almost to our day. In the course of the subse¬ 
quent decades a diligent and, methodologically, increasingly refined 
archaeological work continued to add new features to the cultural 
typology established by Reisner. The new finds were nevertheless fitted 
into the framework of the same general historical theory. Researches 
on monuments of Third Intermediate Period Egypt further strength¬ 
ened the conviction of students of Middle Nile history that the native 
Kushite state was of purely Egyptian origins. Eduard Meyer^^ suggest¬ 
ed that the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty direcdy descended from the family 
of the High Priests of Amun of Kamak and their state was a “theoc¬ 
racy”.^^ His theory represented an alternative to an earlier, similarly 
biased and unproved, suggestion according to which the post-New 
Kingdom ruling family of el Kurru (see Ch. III.4.1) was of Libyan ori¬ 
gins.^® 

No lessons were drawn from the remarkable work of two Egyp¬ 
tologists excavating in the same period as Reisner in Nubia. In 1925 
Hermann Junker came, on the basis of assemblages from the end of 
the Kushite kingdom and the early post-Kushite kingdom (called then, 

LAAA 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; Garstang et al. 1911; cf. also A.H. Sayce-J. Garstang: 
Excavations at Meroe Sudan, 1910. (Guide to the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Antiquities Discovered) 
[London]; J. Garstang: Excavations at Meroe Sudan. Second Season, 1911. (Guide to the Tenth 
Annual Exhibition...) [London]; J. Garstang: Excavations at Meroe, Sudan, 1912. (Guide to the 
Eleventh Annual Exhibition...) [London]; J. Garstang-W.S. George: Excavations at Meroe, 
Sudan, 1913. Fourth Season. (Guide to the Twelfth Annual Exhibition..) [London]; J. 
Garstang-W.J. Phythian-Adams: Excavations at Meroe, Sudan, 1914. Fifth Season. (Guide to 
the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition..) [London], 

For the publication of Garstang’s records and the finds in the collection of the 
University of Liverpool, with detailed analysis, see Torbk n.d. 

For his methods see L. Torok: Garstang’s Excavations at Meroe, 1909-14. SAKS 
Newsletter 6 (1994) 16f; Torok n.d. Ch. 1. 

74 wWW2Zb. 

E. Meyer: Gottesstaat Militdrherrschaft und Standewesen in Agfpten (SPAW Phil.-hist. Kl. 
28). Berlin 1928 38fF.; cf Budge 1928 25f; E. Drioton-J. Vandier: Les peuples de I’orient 
mediterraneen II. L’F^pte. Paris 1936 513. 

™ Reisner 1919b 247; Griffith 1922a 68f 
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in the terms of Reisner’s typochronology, the X-Group), to the con¬ 
clusion that, as opposed to the current migration theory, Nubia had 
been inhabited by the same population during these periods.Georg 
Steindorff went even further when he altogether abandoned the prin¬ 
ciple of ethnic periodization.^® If recognized, their denial of culture-his¬ 
torical commonplaces based on biological determinism could have 
been used as a new and revolutionary paradigm as it derived entirely 
from an independent analysis of archaeological assemblages. But it was 
not noticed at all. No wonder: no Egyptologist or archaeologist work¬ 
ing in the Middle Nile Region in the late 1920s and the 1930s was 
interested in the unfolding science of social anthropology or in envi¬ 
ronmental functionalism although the new researches interpreting agri¬ 
culture as a turning point in human history or the investigation of the 
process of transition from tribal to state organization^® might have 
changed their views on Hamites and Negroes and on the superiority of 
pastorahsm, and thus also on the origins of the Kushite state.®® 

Between 1929 and 1934 a Second Archaeological Survey of Lower 
Nubia®* was necessitated by a second enlargement of the Aswan Dam. 
Similarly to the First Survey, the efforts were concentrated on the exca¬ 
vation of mortuary remains.®^ As determined first by the narrow per¬ 
spective of Ethnic Prehistory and only secondly by financial consider¬ 
ations, the excavation of settlement sites continued to be neglected. 
Consequently, the little that was said about the social history of ancient 
Kush was no more than a paraphrase of earlier misconceptions. These 
simplistic views sharply contrasted with the richness of the archaeolog- 


Ermenne. Bericht iiber die Orabungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien auf den 
Friedhbjen von Ermenne (Nubien) im Winter 1911-1912. Wien 1925 85. 

Aniba I. Gliickstadt 1935 Iff. Steindorffs periodization of Middle Nile Region his¬ 
tory into Early, Middle and Late Nubian was adopted later by Trigger 1965 and the 
authors of the monumental series of the Scandinavian Joint Expedition to Sudanese INubia 
Publications edited by T. Save-Soderbergh. 

A. Moret-G. Davy: Erom Tribe to Empire: Social Organization among Primitives and in 
the Ancient East. London 1926 (translated into English by V.G. Childe); V.G. Childe: The 
Most Ancient East: The Oriental Prelude to European Prehistory. London 1928. 

® The knowledge of Durkheimian sociology would, however, not have changed as 
if automatically the belief in migration and diffusion as only explanations of cultural 
change: the less so that it did not even change Childe’s attitude towards these theories, 
cf V.G. Childe: New Light on the Most Ancient East: The Oriental Prelude to European 
Prehistory. London 1934; Trigger 1989 247ff. 

1929-1934, cf W.B. Emery-L.P. Kirwan: The Excavations and Survg between Wadi 
es-Sebua and Adindan 1921-1931. Cairo 1935; The Royal Tombs of Ballana and Qustul. Cairo 
1938. 

Adams 1977 76. 
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ical evidence itself. They could also have been contradicted by the now 
widely known hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Kushite kings discovered 
by Reisner and others. But nobody has studied them without preju¬ 
dice.®^ The first comprehensive history of the Region which also could 
draw on the archaeological evidence brought to light by the Second 
Survey was A.J. Arkell’s book.®"* It was published in the second year of 
Sudanese independence and intended, in the spirit of noble patronage, 
to make available “to the Sudanese ... all the knowledge which has 
been accumulated ... about their past history”.®^ Indeed, it presented a 
significant selection of the textual evidence and an especially fine 
review of material culture, but failed to find the way out of the cul-de- 
sac of colonial history. 

By the time Arkell’s book was published, however, systematic 
archaeological research had already been organised in the Sudan. 
According to the Antiquities Ordinance issued in 1905, a Board of 
Museums was created and the office of an Acting Conservator of 
Antiquities was established by the Sudan Government. The office was 
held between 1914-26 byJ.W. Crowfoot®® who was the author of a 
valuable archaeological survey of the Butana region (cf. Map 1) pub¬ 
lished in 1911.®^ The Sudan Antiquities Service and the office of Com¬ 
missioner for Archaeology and Anthropology were created in 1939.®® 
Early on, the Service excavated prehistoric sites with research at later 
sites beginning from the 1950s.®® The Service was fuUy Sudanized in 


The texts found prior to Reisner’s work at Gebel Barkal were published also in 
translation by H. Schafer: Die aethiopische Kbnigsinschrift des Louvre. ^AS 33 (1895) 
101-113; id.: Die aethiopische Konigsinschrift des Berliner Museums. Leipzig 1901; Budge 1912; 
for the publication of the inscriptions found by Reisner and later expeditions see Leclant 
1973 and cf. recendy II. 

A History of the Sudan. From the Earliest Times to 1821. London 1955. 

In the Foreword by Sir Harold MacMichael.—Arkell’s summary of the history of 
the kingdom of Kush repeated the cliches of Budge and Reisner, with an additional 
accent laid on the Egyptianizing effect of the cult of Amun in Kush. This latter aspect 
of Kushite culture became another cliche of the brief notes on Kush usually appended 
to histories of Egypt; authors with little or no personal experience of the impressive 
archaeological evidence from the Middle Nile Region tended to put the cliche in a strik¬ 
ingly hostile manner. E.g., in John Wilson’s view “(Piye’s) culture was a provincial imi¬ 
tation of earlier Egypt, fanatical in its retention of religious form” (Wilson 1951 292). 

86 WWWWQ. 

Crowfoot 1911. 

Ahmed M. Ali Hakem: A History of Archaeological Research in Nubia and the 
Sudan, in: Africa in Antiquity 37-45. 

1953: Tanqasi, see P.L. Shinnie: Excavations at Tanqasi. Kush 2 (1954) 66-85; 
1958-60: Wad ban Naqa, see Vercoutter 1962. 
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1955 with the establishment of the independent Republic of the Sudan. 

The last important summary of Middle Nile history drawn from the 
viewpoint of an Ethnic Prehistorian was W.B. Emery’s Egypt in Mubia?^ 
The tide of this concise survey of the archaeological evidence clearly 
indicates the author’s ideological outlook. It appeared, however, in the 
middle of the epochal work of the UNESCO International Campaign 
to Save the Monuments of Nubia and was overshadowed by its spec¬ 
tacular discoveries. 

1.5. The UNESCO Salvage Campaign and the impact of New Archaeology 

The Campaign was necessitated by the building of the Aswan High 
Dam, as a consequence of which the monuments and archaeological 
sites of Lower Nubia were to be covered for ever by the waters of a 
permanent lake (marked with dotted line in Map 1).®* 

Between 1959 and 1969, more than forty archaeological expeditions 
worked between the First and Second Nile Cataracts, an area partly 
belonging to Egypt and pardy to the Sudan. In Egyptian Nubia exca¬ 
vations were conducted at about 30 sites, setdements as well as ceme¬ 
teries, and the salvage of a number of monumental edifices—including 
the temples of, e.g.. Debod, Kalabsha, Abu Simbel—was initiated. 
Though in a less concentrated manner,®^ an organised survey was, for 
the first time, also undertaken in Sudanese Nubia. As a result of the 
survey, over 1,000 sites were discovered and excavations were carried 
out in c. one third of them.®^ The temples of Buhen, Aksha, Semna 
West and Semna East were transferred to the Khartoum National 
Museum which was opened in 1972.®’'^ Though within the framework 
of a rescue action, the Campaign gave, as far as financially and logis- 
tically possible, adequate attention to setdement sites. 


* Emery 1965. 

For the Campaign see, with further literature, Adams 1977 Slff; T. Save- 
Soderbergh: Temples and Towns of Ancient Nubia. London 1987; W.Y. Adams: The Nubian 
Archaeological Campaigns of 1959-1969: Myths and Realities, Success and Failures, in: 
Bonnet (ed.) 1992 3-27; AJ. Mills: The Archaeological Survey from Gemai to Dal, ibid. 
29-31; T. Save-Soderbergh: The International Nubia Campaign: Two Perspectives, ibid. 
33-42; F. Wendorf: The Campaign for Nubian Prehistory, ibid. 43-54. 

For the history and the limitations of the Salvage Campaign in the Sudan see 
J. Vercoutter: The Unesco “Campaign of Nubia” in the Sudan. Success or Failure? DE 
33 (1995) 133-140. 

For preliminary reports on the Survey see Kush 9 (1961) 17-43; 10 (1962) 10-75; 
11 (1963) 10-46; 12 (1964) 216-250; 13 (1965) 145-176; 14 (1966) 1-15; for a list of the 
excavated sites see Adams 1977 85f 

F.W. Hinkel: Auszug aus Nubien. Berlin 1978. 
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The Campaign not only dramatically increased the archaeological 
evidence, it also replaced Ethnic Prehistory with new paradigms. A 
careful analysis of the archaeological evidence originating from the 
largest survey action of this century convinced the scholars who entered 
the Middle Nile scene with the Survey that the succession of archaeo¬ 
logical cultures in the region should be interpreted as “successive stages 
in the cultural development of the same people”.®^ The viewpoint of 
the leading personalities of the Campaign and the authors of the first 
post-Campaign synthesises was determined by their training in 
American cultural anthropology,^® and/or their closeness to the theo¬ 
ry of New Archaeology®^ which also explains their rejection of any con¬ 
scious Egyptocentrism in historical interpretation. Yet, the majority of 
the Egyptologists participating in the Campaign were also prepared to 
devote equal attention to both participants in the Egyptian-Nubian 
interaction during the course of Middle Nile history. The methods of 
New Archaeology proved useful tools in the interpretation of the 
archaeological material, providing evidence for ethnic and cultural con¬ 
tinuity as well as testimony to indigenous cultural developments, and a 
clearer perception of settlement history too.®® 

The limitations of the Campaign result from the limitations that usu¬ 
ally are imposed by rescue archaeology on any theoretically conscious, 
problem-oriented research activity, further from the limited period of 
time available for the field work which explains irreparable failures as, 
e.g., the omission of the investigation of the pre-Christian settlement 
layers at Faras. The Campaign involved, however, an unusually wide 
international circle of archaeologists, Egyptologists, art historians and 

Adams 1977 5. 

56 Adams 1977 SIT., 665ff. 

5^ On the relationship between Trigger 1965 and L. Binford’s work (esp. Archaeol¬ 
ogy as Anthropology. American Antiquity 28 [1962] 217-225; Archaeological Systematics 
and the Study of Cultural Process, ibid. 31 [1965] 203-210) see, in hindsight, Trigger 
1984 passim and esp. 370, 379. 

5® See first of all Trigger 1965. D.W. Phillipson: Later Ibrehistory of Eastern and South¬ 
ern Africa. London 1977 88 regards iron industry as the “economic basis of Meroe” and 
his reproach addressed to the archaeologists of the Salvage Campaign echoes a current 
idiosyncrasy in New Archaeology: “It is unfortunate that so much of the effort of 
Meroitic specialists has been devoted to excavating temples and royal graves, to prepar¬ 
ing detailed chronological lists of rulers, and to attempting to understand the inscrip¬ 
tions, that relatively litde research has been done which throws light on the everyday 
life of the ordinary people or on the basic economy which supported the Meroitic state”, 
ibid. 90.—The role of iron in Meroe is usually overemphasized; for a theory according 
to which iron industry led to an ecological catastrophe in the region of Meroe City see 
Wenig-Fitzenreiter 1994 13. For the origins of this view, in a more complex form, see 
M. Hinkel 1990 36. 
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ethnographers whose discoveries found an unusually wide professional 
and public response. The sudden increase of data pertaining to the cul¬ 
tures of a so far little-known African region on the one side, and the 
demand for the professional interpretation of the newly discovered evi¬ 
dence, on the other, resulted in the emergence of Nubian studies as a 
special branch of Ancient History.®® 

Not surprizingly, the methods of New Archaeology proved far less 
satisfactory in the shaping of the general attitude of archaeologists 
towards the written evidence of Middle Nile history.'®® The failing of 


A Department of Archaeology was created in 1963 at the University of Khartoum, 
Sudan; university degrees in Sudan archaeology and history can also be obtained at the 
Institut fiir Sudanarchaologie und Agyptologie of the Humboldt University, Berlin, 
which was founded by F. Hintze in 1968. An Abteilung Sudanforschung is attached to 
the Institut fiir Afrikanistik at the University of Vienna. In the 1960s and 1970s a 
research group worked on problems of Meroitic history at the Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow under the direction of I.S. Katznelson {WWW 225). 
Similarly to the programs directed by J. Leclant at the College de France and at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, the history and archaeology of Nubia occurs 
from the 1960s in university curriculums as a part of the study of Egyptology, 
Africanistics, or social anthropology at several European and American universities. 
Encouraged by the success of international colloquiums organised in connection with 
the UNESCO Salvage Campaign (see Actes du Symposium International sur la Nubie. Le 
Caire 1969; Dinkier [ed.] 1970; L. Habachi [ed.]: Actes du IP Symposium International sur 
la Nubk. Le Caire 1981), an International Society for Nubian Studies was created in 
1972. For the conferences organised by the Society see Michalowski (ed.) 1975; 
Leclant-Vercoutter (eds) 1978; Plumley (ed.) 1982; Krause (ed.) 1986; Hagg (ed.) 1987; 
Bonnet (ed.) 1992; Bonnet (ed.) 1994; Actes Lilk I.—It was, however, the studies devot¬ 
ed to the monuments of the Meroitic period (4th cent. BC-5th cent. AD) which were 
first recognized as a special branch of historical studies. Special conferences devoted to 
Meroitic studies are, similarly to the conferences organised by the International Society 
for Nubian Studies, regularly held in intervals of four years ever since the first one 
organised in 1971 by F. Hintze in Berlin. For the International Conferences for 
Meroitic Studies see Meroitka 1 (1973); 6 (1982); 7 (1984); 10 (1989).—Speciahsed peri¬ 
odicals and series devoted to Kushite archaeology and history besides the now dormant 
Sudan Notes and Records: Kush. Journal of the Sudan Antiquities Service (Khartoum, 1953-); 
Meroitic Newsktter. Bulktin d’Irformations Meroitiques (fans, 1968-); Meroitka. Schriften zur alt- 
sudanesischen Geschichte und Archdologk (Berlin, 1973-); Nubian Letters (information bulletin 
with occasional preliminary reports, The Hague 1983-); Beitrage zur Sudarforschung (Wien, 
1986-); Archeolo^ du Nil Moyen (Lille, 1986-); Nubica. Intemationaks Jahrbuch fur Athiopische, 
Meroitische und Nubische Studkn (1 Kbln; 2-3 Wiesbaden-Warszawa, 1990-); The Sudan 
Archaeologkal Research Sockfy Newsktter (London, 1992-), Mitteilungen der Sudanarchdolo^chen 
GeseUschcft zu Berlin (Berlin, 1994—). 

100 ■j’jjg most influential synthesises as Bruce Trigger’s History and Settlement in Lower 
Nubia (Trigger 1965) and William Adams’s Nubia Corridor to Afrka (Adams 1977) make 
use of the historical record as an illustration to the archaeological evidence.—For the 
implications of New Archaeology in historical archaeology cf. C. Renfrew: The Great 
Tradition Versus the Great Divide: Archaeology as Anthropology? AJA 84 (1980) 287- 
298; A.M. Snodgrass: The New Archaeology and the Classical Archaeologist. AJA 89 
(1985) 31-37. 
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New Archaeology to produce models'®’ on the basis of the material 
vestiges of ancient life alone and in ignorance of its monumental and 
verbal messages’®^ influenced the researches on Kushite political histo¬ 
ry too.'®^ Nevertheless, as a result of the interest in manifestations of 
indigenous cultural processes, a clearer picture of social stratification’®‘' 
and institutions has been established. Significantly, in his pioneering 
history on the Middle Nile Region, William Y. Adams came to the 
conclusion that cultural changes cannot be understood without the con¬ 
sideration of the underlying cognitive changes.’®^ A better understand¬ 
ing of the higher spheres of cultural development would have required, 
however, a more profound interest in a re-analysis of the textual 
record. Though presenting comprehensive historical essays, the archae¬ 
ologists of the Campaign- and post-Campaign era continued to accept 
outdated source commentaries without consulting the primary sources 
themselves.'®® 


1.6. From New Archaeology to “nationalist archaeology” and the emergence 
of neo-historicism 

Excavations in Lower Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts 
became forever impossible with the completion of the High Dam at 
Aswan. Progress in the understanding of the ancient history of this par- 


I.e., models “that would explain changes in the archaeological record in terms of 
the internal responses of a system to a wide variety of factors”, see Trigger 1984 379. 

For the implications of the distinction between Spuren and Botschciften see J. 
Assmann; Gebrauch und Gedachtnis. Die zwei Kulturen des pharaonischen Agypten. 
in: A. Assmann—D. Harth (eds): Kultur ats I^benswett und Monummt. Frankfurt am Main 
1991 135-152 135ff. 

Adams 1977 229fr.; Trigger 1976 llOff. 

For lack of systematic excavations of Kushite settlements, the tribal model of a 
two-class society composed of a “tiny hereditary ruling elite” and a “vast peasantry” 
suggested by B.G. Haycock, SNR 49 (1968) 13 was only theoretically extended into a 
three-class model also consisting of a “progressive, urbanized middle class” by Adams 
1977 288fr. Adams explained “urban” development from the prosperity of trade with 
Egypt (and within the land?). 

Adams 1977 665fr., esp. 673fr. He found the best theoretical support for his 
Nubian discoveries in R. Redfield’s The Primitive World and Its Transformations. Ithaca 
1953. The change in orientation of the most influential archaeologists of the Campaign 
is also reflected in Trigger 1989. 

Cf, e.g.. Trigger 1976 143; Adams 1977 259f; and see also the historical sum¬ 
mary presented by P.L. Shinnie: The Nilotic Sudan and Ethiopia, c. 660 BC to c. AD 
600. in: J.D. Fage (ed.): The Cambridge History of Africa II. Cambridge 1978 210-271 216, 
22Iff., 236f. 
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ticular region of Kush became thus dependent on the publication of 
the work carried out under the aegis of the UNESCO Campaign and 
on new evidence discovered south of the Second Cataract. From the 
1960s, a more problem-oriented archaeological activity (cf. Ch. 11.2) 
began to unfold in the Sudan at such monumental royal building com¬ 
plexes as Musawwarat es Sufra, Tabo on Argo Island, as well as at 
urban sites such as Meroe City, Gebel Barkal*®^ and Kerma;*'^® ceme¬ 
teries as el Kadada'*^^ and el Hobagi."® Surveys and excavations 
recently began in the regions of Kawa"* and the Fourth Cataract;’*^ 
further in the northern Butana^’^ and in the Gash Delta. Attempts 
at a problem-oriented archaeological strategy are also coupled with the 


For the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Survey of the temples cf. J. Leclant G. 
Clerc, Or 56 (1987) 368f; 57 (1988) 382ff.; 58 (1989) 417f; 59 (1990) 424fr. For the 
unpublished Italian excavations see the prelim, reports by S. Donadoni-S. Bosticco: 
Scayi italiani al Gebel Barkal. Meroitica 6 (1982) 291-301; C. Barocas: II tempio B. 1400. 
ibid. 302-312; I. Vincentelli: La ceramica dei quadrat! F 7-G 7. ibid. 313-316; L. Sist: 
Alcune ceramiche decorate, ibid. 317-321; S. Donadoni: Excavations at Jebel Barkal. 
Nubian Letters 7 (1986) 9-13; I. Caneva: Excavations at Jebel Barkal, 1987. Nubian Letters 
10 (1988) 10-13; S. Bosticco: Les recentes fouilles du complexe 1500 au Gebel Barkal. 
Meroitica 10 (1989) 777-782; S. Donadoni: Italian Excavations at the Gebel Barkal in 
1987. Nubica 1/2 (1990) 149-152; id.: Excavation of University of Rome at Natakamani 
Palace (Jebel Barkal). Kush 16 (1993) 101-115 and cf I. Vincentelli: Notizie preliminari 
sulle cretule del palazzo di Natakamani. OA 28 (1989) 129-153; ead.: A Group of 
Figurated Clay Sealings from Jebel Barkal (Sudan). Or 61 (1992) 106-121; ead.: A 
Discharge of Clay Sealings from the Natakamani Palace. Kush 16 (1993) 116-141; 
Vincentelli 1994. 

Here reference is made only to the work concerning post-Kerma period features; 
see, with literature of preliminary reports, Salah el Din 1992; Bonnet 1996; and cf L. 
Tbrok, Cat. Nos 356-394 in: Bonnet (ed.) 1990 239-249. 

F. Geus-P. I.enoble: Evolution du cimetiere meroi'tique d’el Kadada. La transi¬ 
tion vers le postmeroitique en milieu rural meridional, in: F. Geus-F. Thill (eds): 
Melanges qfferts a Jean Vercoutter. Paris 67-92. 

Lenoble 1987; 1989; 1994; P. Lenoble: El-Hobagi. in: Gratien-Le Saout (eds) 
1994 223-232. 

D. Welsby et al.: The Northern Dongola Reach Survey, the 1994/5 Season. 
SARS Newsletter 8 (1995) 2-27. 

"2J. Leclant-G. Clerc, Or 60 (1991) 260f; 61 (1992) 308f; 63 (1994) 459; 64 (1995) 
338; A.M. Ali Hakem: Merowe (Hamdab) High Dam and its Impacts. Kush 16 (1993) 
1-25; J. Montlu^on: Survey de la region de la IV' cataracte du Nil. BdE 106 (1994) 309- 
313. 

Ahmed 1984; M. Mallinson et al.: The SARS Survey from Bagrawiya to Atbara. 
SARS Newsletter 6 (1994) 18-33; D.N. Edwards et al.: The SARS Excavations at Gabati, 
Central Sudan. 1994/5. SARS Newsletter 8 (1995) 11-27. 

R. Fattovich: Archaeology and History in the Gash Delta (Kassala Province, 
Sudan), in: Bonnet (ed.) 1994 21-27; id.: The Gash Group. A Complex Society in the 
Lowlands to the East of the Nile, in: Actes Lille I 191-200. 
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Study of settlement patterns,"^ the establishment and refinement of 
pottery typology,"® and a revision of setdement history on the basis of 
the revision of pottery chronology.'" The monumental exhibition 
“Africa in Antiquity” mounted on the initiative of Bernard V. Bothmer 
at The Brooklyn Museum in 1978 presented for the first time a com¬ 
prehensive overview of the most remarkable material culture achiev- 
ments of people in the Middle Nile Region and initiated art historical 
research in this field."® Analyses of Kushite architecture, sculpture, 
and pottery decoration"® contribute to the understanding of indige¬ 
nous features as well as the impact of Egyptian art and point out the 
necessity of style critical definitions which are other than mere quali¬ 
tative judgements based on mechanical comparisons with Egyptian 
art.*^® 

The treatment of the textual evidence as an illustration of the 
archaeological finds'^* facilitated the acceptance of ethnoarchaeolo- 
gy'^^ among the younger generations of archaeologists trained in the 
Sudan. Ethnoarchaeology arrived here as a by-product of New Ar¬ 
chaeology.*^® In recent years it has lent strong support to one of the 
main currents in the historiography of the region, viz., to “nationalist 
archaeology”'^^ which is enthusiastically promoted by Sudanese schol- 


Adams et al. 1976; Ahmed 1984; Caneva et al. 1988; Edwards 1989; Edwards 
1996a, 1996b. 

116 \Y Y. Adams: An Introductory Classification of Meroitic Pottery. Kush 12 (1964) 
126-173; id.: Progress Report on Nubian Pottery: 1. The Native Wares. Kush 15 (1967- 
68 [1973]) 1-50; Adams 1986. 

E.g., Fernandez 1984; 1985; Torok 1986; 1987b; 1987c; Williams 1985; 1990; 

1991a. 

For the exhibition and its immediate consequences cf. Afrka in Antiquity', Wenig 
1978; Meroitka 5 (1979). 

For literature see Ch. Illff. 

*2° For negative judgements of such a type see, e.g., J.D. Cooney: Siren and Ba, 
Birds of a Feather. Bulktin of the Clevehind Museum of Art 55 (1968) 262-271 267. 

Adams 1977 6 sees a sort of conflict in the confrontation of the two kinds of evi¬ 
dence: “Although textual evidence is essential to my story at many points, I have had 
to draw in every case on translations whose reliability I am unable to judge. On the 
other hand, as an experienced field archaeologist as well as a student of comparative 
cultures I believe that I can ‘read’ things in the archaeological record which are unin¬ 
telligible to most philologists. At any rate I place greater trust in archaeological evidence 
than I do in textual evidence in reaching my own historical conslusions”. However, the 
problem is in the acceptance of outdated interpretations rather than in the use of uncon¬ 
trolled translations of ancient texts. 

‘22 Kendall 1989. 

‘23 Trigger 1989 29411. 

‘2‘‘ Ali Osman Mohamed Salih: Nationalist Archaeology. The Case of the Sudan, in: 
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ars who want to serve the creation of a new national identity with the 
help of “lessons” from the past.'^^ “Nationalist archaeology” in the 
Sudan represents, however, a particular aspect of the unfolding gener¬ 
al process of decolonisation of African history.'^® 

The influx of new information from the 1960s thus brought about a 
new confidence in Middle Nile studies as an increasingly independent 
and special branch of Ancient History. The majority of the works deal¬ 
ing with aspects of the history and culture of Kush and published in 
the last decade reflect a conscious distancing from the historical mod¬ 
els that have emerged during the past decades from interpretations of 
the archaeological evidence. While the unfolding of Middle Nile 
archaeology as a special branch of Ancient History prompted repeated 
attempts at producing a monographic synthesis of the researches con¬ 
cerning individual periodsor the whole of Middle Nile history,*^® the 
principal concern of Middle Nile studies remains the publication and 
critical analysis of the evidence. The contribution of current trends in 
archaeological interpretation is obvious in the work of some younger 
scholars. The main current is, however, constituted by researches 
which, if they fit into a theoretical framework at all, may be defined as 
products of a neo-historicism whose unfolding, as a research philoso- 

Bonnet (ed.) 1992 225-236; id.: A Tribute to Peter Shinnie. in: J. Sterner-N. David 
(eds): An AJrican Commitment: Papers in Honour of Peter Lewis Shinnie. Calgary 1992 ix. 

The aim is to reach a “long awaited political stability and development”, see Ali 
Osman op. cit. (note 81) 225f. He suggests that there is a causal interconnection 
between the knowledge of the past and the shaping of future and the politically con¬ 
scious goals of “nationalist archaeology” are clearly defined by him: “Since the Mahdist 
revolution, the Sudan has witnessed different forms of political change and different 
approaches of nation building. However, in most of these stages the model of the 
Mahdist revolution was either copied or taken as the main reference. The examples of 
such changes during the ancient, the medieval, and post-medieval periods of the coun¬ 
try and the people are very hazily remembered but never really explored. The result is 
the political instability and deterioriation we live in today” (ibid. 226). For parallel 
developments in other African countries see Trigger 1989 376.—This is not the place, 
to discuss the epistemological backgrounds of the highly controversial hypotheses con¬ 
cerning the impact of Africa on the history of the Aegean put forward by M. Bernal: 
Black Athena 2. The Archaeological and Documentary Euidence. New Brunswick 1991. For the 
critical response see The Challenge of “Black Athena”. Arethusa Suppl. 22 (1989); and cf. S.M. 
Burstein in: Classical Phiklage 88 (1993) 157-162. 

Trigger 1994 344f. For an overemphasis of Nubian cultural continuity as deter¬ 
mined by the demand of decolonisation cf. Lenoble 1996, and its criticism in Torok 
1996. 

Hintze-Hintze 1966; Shinnie 1967; I.S. Katznelson: JLapata i Meroe. Moscow 
1970; Trigger 1976; Demicheli 1976; Desanges 1978; Torok 1988a; 1988b; Welsby 
1996; Edwards 1996b. 

Hofmann 1967; Adams 1977; Taylor 1991; O’Connor 1993. 
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phy of archaeologists investigating find complexes from historical civili¬ 
sations, we witness from the late 1970s. A neo-historicism that is adapt¬ 
ed to the special conditions of the Middle Nile Region was, however, 
defined without formulating an explicitly theoretical approach in stud¬ 
ies which tried to present, or inspire, a modem critical analysis of the 
textual evidence’^® as a condition of the systematic re-assessment of the 
archaeological find material on the basis of a contextual treatment of 
the textual and material evidence.*^® 


2. The land 


2.1. The environment 

2.1.1. Geology and geographical subdivisions 

The area defined politically as the kingdom of Kush'^’ and geograph¬ 
ically as Middle Nile Region extends from the southern frontier of 
Ancient Egypt at the First Nile Cataract at Syene (modern Aswan) in 
the north to approximately latitude 15°N in the south (Map 1). From 
the point of view of sedentism, the eastern and western limits of the 
Region were identical between the First Cataract and the confluence 
of Nile and Atbara with the frontier dividing the cultivatable valley 


>29 Torok 1986; F//jVI-III. 

130 ppj. jjjg tei-jn “neo-historicism” in archaeology cf. Trigger 1989 337fF.—For a 
coordination of the archaeological and textual evidence in the study of Kushite cultures 
see esp. the essays presented by K.-H, Priese, F. Hintze, and B.G. Trigger in Africa in 
Antiquify', for a more explicit attempt at a neo-historical approach cf. Torok 1984b, 
1987b, 1988a, 1988b, 1992a; O’Connor 1993 and see the aims of the Bergen FWJVpro¬ 
ject (FHMl 8-12).—Recent investigations of the intellectual foundations of Kushite cul¬ 
ture as Torok 1990; 1991; 1995a; 1995b present in fact interpretations of the “ancient 
mind”, but are indebted to modern Egyptology rather than to the theory of “cognitive 
archaeology”. For the Egyptological inspiration cf. J. Assmann: Agrpten. TTteologie und 
Frommigkeit drier friihen Hochkultur. Stuttgart-Berlin-Koln 19912; Assmann 1991a; 1992a; 
J. Assmann: Politische Theohgie zunschen Agypkn und Israel {Carl Friedrich von Siemens Stiftung 
Tkemen Eli). Munchen 1992; id.: Solar Discourse. Ancient Egyptian Ways of World¬ 
reading. Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift Jur Uieraturwissenscheft und Geistesgeschichte 68 (1994) 107- 
123; id.: Kulturelles Gedachtnis als normative Erinnerung. Das Prinzip ‘Kanon’ in der 
Erinnerungskultur Agyptens und Israels, in: O.G. Ocxle (ed.): Memoria als Kultur. Got¬ 
tingen 1995 95-114; and see now Assmann 1996a. For the horizon of “cognitive ar¬ 
chaeology” cf. C. Renfrew: Towards an Archaeology of Mind. Cambridge 1982; C. Renfrew 
et al.: What is Cognitive Archaeology? CAJ 3 (1993) 247-270; C. Renfrew-E.B.W. 
Zubrow (eds): The Ancient Mind. Elements of Cognitive Archaeology. Cambridge 1994. 

For the term see Preface. 
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from the desert, while south of the confluence they were determined 
by the Nile to the west and the Atbara to the east. However, the semi- 
deserts east and west of the Middle Nile supported nomadic popula¬ 
tions which played a role in Kushite history. Thus, the area between 
the Nile and the Red Sea as well as the Kordofan region may, as a 
historical-geographical unit, be regarded as belonging to the Middle 
Nile Region. 

It was the Nile, the only river to cross the Sahara, and its tributaries 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara that made life possible in the Region and 
in ancient times the Mediterranean and sub-Saharan Africa were 
linked as a corridor of travel by the Nile. The productivity of the 
Nubian Nile valley was not consistent along its whole length and rad¬ 
ically differed in the environments defined by the Nile Cataracts. From 
south to north, the Nile traverses three surface formations, viz., the 
North African Basement Complex of which granite is the principal 
component, the yellow-brown Nubian Sandstone which is interbedded 
with ferruginous or quartzitic units, and, in Egypt, from Gebel Silsila 
north of Aswan, the Egyptian Eocene limestone.In parts of the 
Sudan the sandstones are capped by basalts (i.e., volcanic rocks), con¬ 
glomerates with cherts, and ferruginous laterites.’^^ Some of the larger 
tributaries of the Nile cut down into gold-bearing metamorphic rocks. 
The relatively thin Nubian Sandstone surface deposit is everywhere 
underlain by the granite Basement Complex which is exposed in struc¬ 
turally uplifted areas. The course of the river and the form of the val¬ 
ley are determined by the alternating succession of granite and sand¬ 
stone zones, and the character of the Middle Nile Region landscape is 
determined by the different erosion patterns of the hard igneous and 
metamorphic rocks of the Basement Complex and the soft Nubian 
Sandstone. In the first the river-bed is narrow with steep walls and 
numerous islands and the descent gradient of the Nile is c. 38 cm over 
one km; the surface configuration is characterised by sharp ridges sep¬ 
arated by deep and narrow desert valleys or wadis. The river has cut a 
broad bed through the Nubian Sandstone where cultivation is possible 
on the alluvial floodplain along one or both banks; in the zones of 
Nubian Sandstone the descent gradient of the river is 1.9 cm in one 


For the following cf. Barbour 1961; L.A. Christophe: Remarques sur I’economie 
de la Basse-Nubie egyptienne. Bulktin de la Societe de Geographk d’Egppte 35 (1963) 77-128; 
A.J. Whiteman: The Geologf of the Sudan Republic. Oxford 1971; Adams 1977 20fr. 

■33 Butzer 1976b 526. 
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km. The cataracts, where the river bed is broken into narrow channels 
and unnavigable rapids, occur at the boundaries between the exposed 
Nubian Sandstone and Basement Complex where the Nile has been 
forced to cut across the hard igneous rock. 

Map 2 gives a simplified image of the surface geology of the Region. 
The semi-desert area between the Nile and the Atbara'^^ is divided 
into an eastern Basement Complex and a western Nubian Sandstone 
zone, while the course of the Nile is interrupted by an isolated 
Basement Complex outcrop where the river forces its way through the 
Sixth Cataract. In the region extending from the confluence of the 
White and Blue Niles to the Atbara mouth, called Shendi Reach, there 
is alluvium on both banks of the Nile. Beyond the confluence of the 
Nile and Atbara at the Fifth Cataract starts an inhospitable Basement 
Complex region.At modern Abu Hamed the river turns to the 
southwest and resumes its south-north course only after c. 280 km, after 
passing the Fourth Cataract, through a Nubian Sandstone zone. The 
Dongola Reach between the Fourth and Third Cataracts along with 
the low lying areas of alluvium at Letti and Kerma belongs, as well as 
the Lower Nubian area between the Second and First Cataracts, to the 
agriculturally most productive areas of the Region. Between the Third 
and Second Cataracts the river crosses a Basement Complex zone and 
the barren rocky stretches of the Batn el Hagar (‘Belly of Rocks’, 
Arabic) between the Dal and the Second Cataracts marks the princi¬ 
pal geographical and political division of the Region into Upper and 
Lower Nubia. The fertile patches in Lower Nubia were not entirely 
continuous and varied from small plots to patches several km long and 
1-1.5 km wide, the three most important ones being in the regions of 
Faras, Aniba/Karanog, and Dakka (from south to north). The geogra¬ 
phy of Lower Nubia closely resembled that of Upper Egypt which con¬ 
tributed to the ancient Egyptian perception of it as a natural extension 
of Egypt. This northernmost reach of the Middle Nile Region is now 
completely covered by the waters of the Aswan High Dam (Map 1). 
Lake Nasser represents, however, only the latest and largest of the 
changes in the geography of the Middle Nile Region that occurred in 
historical times: in the course of the 2nd and 1st millennia BC, the 


The area between the White Nile and the Blue Nile will be referred to as Gezira; 
the area bordered by the Blue Nile, the Nile and the Atbara as Butana; the two areas 
constitute the “Island of Meroe” of Classical descriptions. 

The region west of the river will be referred to as Bayuda. 
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waters of the Nile destroyed islands and created new ones; the place of 
the river bed shifted at several places and Nile branches dried up. The 
redistribution of alluvium by the flood, the formation of new and the 
disappearance of old islands can still be observed. For lack of sufficient 
data, however, the hydrography of the 1st millennium BC cannot be 
reconstructed here.*^® 

Though to various extents, the cataracts represented hindrances to 
navigation and frontier zones, but they could be avoided on land routes 
crossing the desert from modern Korosko (situated between Wadi el 
Arab and Shablul, Map 1) between the First and Second Cataracts to 
Abu Hamed between the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts, from Kawa to 
the Gebel Barkal, and from Sanam to a place opposite Meroe City 
(Map 1). While the c. 10 km long First Cataract region as well as the 
Third Cataract were navigable in all seasons, the Second Cataract and 
the Batn el Hagar were not navigable in the dry season and hardly 
navigable at high Nile.'^^ Travelling upstream on the river stretch 
between the southernmost point of the Dongola Reach at Ed Debba 
and Abu Hamed was rendered difficult by the prevailing northeast 
wind blowing in the same direction as the river current. 

2.1.2. Climate 

The climate of the Middle Nile Region*^® approached its present con¬ 
dition by the 3rd millennium BC.’^® It ranges from a desert climate in 
the practically rainless northern half between Aswan and Dongola with 
a maximum recorded temperature of 52.5°C and a minimum record¬ 
ed temperature of -2.0°C at Wadi Haifa to the tropically continental 
climate of the southern half. In the northern half there is a cool win¬ 
ter of about four months followed by a long, hot, dry summer. By con¬ 
trast, to the south of the boundary between the two halves at approx¬ 
imately the latitude 19°N, there are four seasons: a cold and dry win¬ 
ter, a hot and dry early summer, a hot rainy summer season in July 


For the Meroe City area see Ch. V.6, VI.3.1 below; for Nile branches east of the 
present Nile existing in the Kerma period in the northern Dongola Reach see D.A. 
Welsby: The Northern Dongola Reach Survey, the 1994/5 Season. SARS NewsUtter 8 
(1995) 2-7, fig. 1. 

Cf the ancient and modern descriptions summarized in C. Vandersleyen: Des 
obstacles que constituent les cataractes du Nil. BIFAO 69 (1971) 253-266. 

Butzer 1976b 528; Adams 1977 33fr.; Edwards 1989 1311. Most paleoclimactic 
studies concentrated on changes before 3000 BC. On isolated investigations concerning 
the climate of the historical periods cf. Ahmed 1984 lOff.; Caneva et al. 1988; Edwards 
1989 24ff. 

‘38 Butzer 1976a 26fr.; 1976b 528. 
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and August, and a hot and humid post-rainy season. The maximum 
recorded temperature at Sennar is 46°C, the minimum 6°C. The annu¬ 
al rainfall ranges from 100 mm in the northern Butana through 500 
mm in the Sennar area to 900 mm around latitude 12°N. There are, 
due to the absence of large water surfaces and high mountain ranges, 
no microclimates. 

The heavy summer rains in Ethiopia swell the Blue Nile and the 
Atbara and increase the volume of water carried by the Nile over 1,000 
per cent, i.e., to around 800 million cubic feet per day at the begin¬ 
ning of September.’^® The low-water discharge of the seasons before 
and after the flood is sustained by the spring and summer rains of 
Uganda and Tanzania. The variation in level between low Nile and 
high Nile is extreme, but, unlike Egypt, in Nubia the river does not 
ordinarily overflow its banks, and its receding waters cannot leave 
behind, as in Egypt, a deposit of silt rich in organic matter and nitro¬ 
gen. Also irrigation by man-powered or animal-driven water lifting 
devices was impossible in most parts of the Nubian Nile valley. It was 
suggested''^’ that a radical decline in the average Nile level from the 
mid-Eighteenth Dynasty (1552-1305 BC) would have been responsible 
for a gradual depopulation of Lower Nubia.Such a “hydrological 
crisis” in this period is, however, clearly contradicted by flood level 
records from Egypt. 

The generally strong (15-20 km/hour) wind is an important envi¬ 
ronmental factor: all the year round it blows from the north and ren¬ 
ders possible upstream navigation (except for the stretch between Ed 
Debba and Abu Hamed). On the other hand, it has a negative effect 
of producing constantly encroaching sand dunes on agricultural land as 
well as on the territories of the settlements. 


Barbour 1961 112; for the flood see Butzer 1976a 2611. 

Firth 1912 21fr. 

Adams in Adams et al. 1976 12fF.; 1977 242; see also Griffith 1924 1 ISff; Trigger 
1965 112ff; K.W. Butzer: NU. LAW (1981) 480-483 482. 

K.W. Butzer: Studien zum vor- und Jnihgeschichtlichai Landschqftswandel der Sahara III. 
Mainz 1959 113; R. Fairbridge: Nile Sedimentation above Wadi Haifa in the Last 
20,000 Years. Kush 11 (1963) 96-107; B.G. Trigger: The Cultural Ecology of Christian 
Nubia, in: Dinkier (ed.) 1970 347-379 355; H. Jacquet-Gordon: Review of Adams et al. 
1976. OLZ 77 (1982) 451-454; for Nile level records of the early part of the period dis¬ 
cussed in this book see Beckerath 1966. 
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2.1.3. Soil and vegetation. Land use 

Alluvial soil proper*'^^ is present along the Nile and its tributaries and 
in the “deltas” of the desert wadis, being clayey in this latter and along 
the White Nile, while it is predominandy silty along the Blue Nile and 
the Nile.*'*^^ Stabilized sands or “Qoz sods” are to be found west of the 
Nile in Central Sudan. The immature soils, with concentrations of 
coarse alluvia in wadi beds, of the semi-desert zone west of the Butana 
and limited by latitudes 14° 13’ and 16° N merge with the soilless desert 
in and north of the Bayuda region.'^® 

Riverine vegetation is the same from Khartoum to Aswan and 
includes date palm {Phoenix dactyliferd), dom palm {Hyphaena thebaicd), fur¬ 
ther species of the acacia family {Acacia arabica, A. nilotica) and tamarisk 
{Tamarix articulata), both of which grow in thickets. The extremely 
sparse vegetation of the desert region consists of acacia trees and tough 
grasses. The zone of the semi-desert is dominated by acacia scrub in 
the Bayuda and between the Nile and the Red Sea and by thorn scrub 
in the grasslands of northern Kordofan and Darfur. The vegetation of 
the Butana grassland consists of Blepharis spp., an animal fodder; acacia 
variants and coarse grasses. South of the semi-desert lies the Savannah 
belt with dense acacia thickets (Map 3).'^^ 

I'he archaeological record of land use remains unstudied. 
Agricultural activities were confined to the flooded banks of the Nile, 
the basins of Kerma and Letti, the low lying islands, and on the “Island 
of Meroe” where, thanks to sufficient rainfall, the wide wadis were suit¬ 
able for the farming of crops. In riverine areas dates were the most 
important crop and the planting of date palm groves at Napata and 
Meroe City is recorded in the Harsiyotef Stela (early 4th century 


Tothill (ed.) 1948 ISSff. 

Riverine alluvial soils are classified as gezira or island soils deposited annually by 
the flood and retaining moisture for a long period of time; saqia land adjacent to gezira 
land not submerged at high Nile and requiring irrigation by a water-lifting device, 
named after the device introduced in Egypt in the 3rd to 1st cent. BC but also cul¬ 
tivable with the help of the ancient Sudanese water-lifting device (in Egypt used from 
the New Kingdom), viz., the shaduf, which is a counterpoised lever operated manually; 
finally basin lands further back from the river and cultivable with the help of supply 
canals, drainage channels. The cultivation of the last type is, however, a modern devel¬ 
opment. J.W. Hewison: Northern Province Agriculture, in: Tothill (ed.) 1948 739-760 
740f 

Barbour 1961 5If; Ahmed 1984 87fi'. 

J.H.B. Lebon: Land Use in Sudan. Cornwall 1965; Edwards 1989 1714 

For an exception see, however, Ahmed 1984 7 Iff 
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Wine production at Kawa is recorded in an inscription of 
Taharqo from c. 680 Harsiyotef records the donation of vine¬ 

yards to the temple of Amun-Re at Napata.^^' Wine-presses dated to 
the AD 3rd or 4th century were excavated at twelve sites in Lower 
Nubia.Wild sorghum {Sorghum bicolor verticilliflorum) is known from 
early layers at Qasr Ibrim,'^^ while Strabo (17.1) records the cultiva¬ 
tion of sorghum (Arabic dhura), which is also confirmed by archaeolog¬ 
ical finds dated to the AD lst-2nd century from the Butana'^^ as well 
as by the iconographical evidence (fig. 23). The cultivation of cotton is 
recorded by Plinyand attested to by archaeological finds. 

In Lower Nubia settlement distribution was principally determined 
by the extent of arable land (see also Ch. 1.3.4).'^^ The correlation 
between the agricultural potential of the Kerma and Letti basins and 
of the basins at Gebel Barkal and Sanam and the political role of the 
setdements (Kerma, Kawa, Napata, Sanam) emerging in these regions 
in the 3rd through 1st millennia BC is obvious.*^® Sufficient rainfall 
rendered possible an extensive and shifting seasonal cultivation in the 
wadi beds of the Butana.*^^ 

The riverine zones in Lower Nubia’®® as well as the Kerma and 
Letti basins were, however, also used as pasture and sedentary animal 
husbandry was practised in combination with agriculture. Sedentary 
herding in the southern half of the Region also played a considerable 
role in addition to pastoralism in the interior of the Butana. The com¬ 
plex pattern of agriculture and pastoral activities and different habita- 


09 FHMW No. 78, lines 134fr.; for later data on riverine cultivation cf. Pliny, N.H. 
13.43, 47, 90, 16.160, 17.133, 18.100, 19.161, 20.36, 23.72, 27.1 If., PHHlll No. 203. 
FHN\ No. 24, line 20. 

‘5> F//JVII No. 78, lines 135f. 

‘52 W.Y. Adams: The Vintage of Nubia. Kush 14 (1966) 262-283. 

‘55 p. Rowley-Conwy in W.Y. Adams et al.: Q_asr Ibrim 1980 and 1982. JEA 69 
(1983) 43-60 59. 

‘5“^ Meroe, Temple KC 100; Naqa, cf. Welsby 1996 160. 

‘55 KH. 13.28; 19.2. 

‘55 E. Crowfoot: Q_asr Ibrim 1978: Textiles. JEA 65 (1979) 39-40; Edwards 1989 
154. 

‘52 Trigger 1965; W.Y. Adams: Ecology and Economy in the Empire of Kush. ^AS 
108 (1981) 1-11; P.L. Shinnie: The Main Lines of Socio-economic Development in the 
Sudan in Post-Neolithic Times, in: L. Krzyzaniak-M. Kobusiewicz (eds): Ori^ns and 
Early Development of Food Producing Cultures in North-Eastern Africa. Posnan 1984 109-115. 
‘58 Edwards 1989 143ff. 

‘59 Ahmed 1984 83ff.; Edwards 1989 146f 
‘5° Trigger 1965 21f; Adams 1977 54. 
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tion forms is indicated by Herodotus'®’ who mentions “nomad Aithio- 
pians” in Lower Nubia as well as by the early Hellenistic source 
(Aristocreon?) ofjuba’s itinerary (Ch. VI.1.2, Table R)'®^ according to 
which a region between Amara West and Sedeinga was inhabited by 
“nomads who live in tents”. In the early 1st century AD Strabo (17.2.2) 
describes the Butana as inhabited partly by nomads, partly by hunters 
and partly by agriculturalists. The correlation between sedentary agri¬ 
culture, rainland cultivation as well as nomadic pastoralism and how 
they changed with time remain, however, obscure.’®^ 

2.1.4. Natural resources 

The wealth in gold from Nubia had attracted Egypt since the Old 
Kingdom’®'’ and the gold resources of the eastern desert (in the Wadis 
el Allaqi and Gabgaba’®®) and Lower Nubia further between Buhen 
and Kerma were exploited by Egypt from the Middle Kingdom until 
the end of the New Kingdom.’®® The resources of the eastern desert 
were partly controlled by Egypt from the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty to the 
AD 3rd century and partly exploited by Kush. Gold was washed from 
the Nile as well. The actual sources of the gold recorded in texts of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty’®^ and the subsequent centuries’®® and known 
from archaeological finds from Kush remain, however, unknown. Nor 
is it possible to form an estimation of the amount of gold exported by 
Kush. 

Iron objects appear in archaeological contexts from the 7th century 
BC onwards.’®® Iron-working industry was established by the 5th cen¬ 
tury BC.’™ At Meroe City, where smelting is attested to until the end 


2.29, FHN\ No. 56, cf. Ch. VI. 1.3. 

In Pliny, N.H. 6.179, cf. Desanges 1978 314 with note 38; Fmflll No. 186a. 
For a discussion of the hypotheses presented by Ahmed 1984; RJ. Bradley: A 
Model for Pastoralism in the Meroitic Butana. in: Krause (ed.) 1986 25-32; Bradley 
1992 see Edwards 1989 14761.; cf also Welsby 1996 153ff 
For the evidence see Zibelius-Chen 1988 73f 

R. Gundlach: Goldminen. LA II (1976) 740-751; Klemm-Klemm 1994. 

166 Vercoutter 1959; Zibelius-Chen 1988 7511. 

E.g., Taharqo, Kawa VI FHN\ No. 24, lines 8ff, around 680 BC. 

E.g., Nastasen Stela, FHN II No. 84, lines 4611. 

Arrowhead from Taharqo’s burial Nu. 1, Dunham 1955 12. 

B.G. Trigger: The Myth of Meroe and the African Iron Age. African Historical 
Studies 2 (1969) 23-50. 
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of the site’s existence,'^' iron was extracted from an ore the source of 
which remains, however, unlocated. The importance of iron-working 
at Meroe City and the suggested role of Kush in the distribution of 
metalworking techniques in Africa are now in doubt.More impor¬ 
tant commodities than iron were the hard igneous stones, quarried to 
meet Egyptian demands, from between Aswan and Shellal (granite) and 
at Toshka (diorite) in Lower Nubia. Further semi-precious stones were 
recorded in Egyptian texts until the Ptolemaic period and also men¬ 
tioned by Classical authors.The Kushite trade in African luxury 
goods (ivory, animals, plants) will be referred to in later chapters. 

3. The peoples of the Middle Nile Region 
3.1. The iconographical record 

Nineteenth century historians believed that humankind originally con¬ 
sisted of the three “pure races” labeled White (Caucasoid), Black 
(Negroid) and Yellow (Mongoloid) and assumed that the expansion and 
intermingling of these resulted in “mixed races”.The inhabitants of 
the Middle Nile Region were counted among these latter. Lepsius 
supposed the existence of two major stocks in Africa, viz., a “Hamitic” 
(“Caucasoid”) in the north and a “Negroid” in the south and suggest¬ 
ed that these were divided from each other by a zone of intermix¬ 
ture.*^® Under the impact of colonial ideology and/or Ethnic Prehis¬ 
tory,*^^ subsequent writers described the Region as a borderland 


L.P. Shinnie~FJ. Kense: Meroitic Iron Working. Meroitka 6 (1982) 17-28; R.F. 
Tylecote: Metal Working at Meroe, Sudan, ibid. 29-42. 

‘^2 Amborn 1976. 

For overviews see A. Lucas; Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries. 4th rev. enl. 
edn. London 1962; Hofmann 1967 passim', Zibelius-Chen 1988 SOff. and cf. Philae, trib¬ 
ute lists of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy VI, FHNll Nos 112, 137; Strabo 1.2.25; 17.2.1-3; 
Pliny, jV.//. 37.69, 92, 126, 156, 165, 167, 169, 177, 182, FHNlll Nos 187, 201. 

According to Herodotus 4.197 the Aithiopians were autochthonous; later Greek 
and Roman authors suggested that Aithiopian culture was of greater antiquity than 
Egyptian and the latter derived from the first, cf Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.2-10; 
Luc., Trag. 42; De sacr. 2; Philops. 4; De astral. 3f; Heliodorus, Aith. passim. For the issue 
see Burstein 1995 35f 
175 Trigger 1978a 27f. 

C.R. Lepsius: Nubische Grammatik, mit dner Einldtung uber die Vblker and Sprachen 
Ajrikas. Berlin 1880. 

See Ch. 1.1.4. 
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between the “superior Caucasoid” and the “inferior Negroid” races 
and interpreted Nubian history in terms of alternating periods of cul¬ 
tural development resulting from “Caucasoid” invasions, immigrations 
or colonisations and of periods of cultural-political decline determined 
by the weakening of the “Caucasoid” ruling class and the ensuing pre¬ 
dominance of the “Negroid” substrata. 

While the theory of the “pure races” is, together with the division of 
“Caucasoid” and “Negroid” stocks, abandoned to-day, and the ideolo¬ 
gy of racial superiority discredited, the observation remains valid that 
the physical types of the Middle Nile Region represent part of an 
anthropological continuum ranging from the type of the Egyptian 
Delta with light brown skin colour, wavy-straight hair and small teeth 
to the “Nilotic” type of the Upper Nile with bluish-black skin colour, 
frizzy or kinky hair, medium-big teeth, thick and everted lips and an 
extremely tall and thin body build. Change in the physical types was 
probably determined by climatic factors as increasing heat and humid¬ 
ity towards the south as well as by socio-economic conditions.'^® The 
gradual change from the Lower Nubian physical type to the southern 
and western Sudanic type is to-day, just as it must have been in ancient 
times, almost imperceptible from village to village but obvious at longer 
intervals. This fact may also explain the creation in ancient Egyptian 
iconography of two distinct types which summarize the features of the 
two extremes of the Kushite anthropological continuum: the icono- 
graphical type of the Lower Nubian reflects the Old and Middle 
Kingdom penetration into Lower Nubia, while the creation of the 
Upper Nubian type was a consequence of the conquest of Upper 
Nubia in the New Kingdom. The first type is shown with facial fea¬ 
tures closely resembling the canonical Egyptian human representation, 
but with chocolate brown skin and curly or frizzy hair, while the sec¬ 
ond has distinctly Negroid features and is represented with black skin, 
everted lips, prognathous jaws, small, broad nose and nasolabial fur¬ 
rows.'^® It is the latter that appears, with exaggerated features, as the 
stereotype of the vanquished Kushite in New Kingdom triumphal rep- 


08 Xrigger 1978a 27. 

™ E.g., Debeira East, tomb of Djehutyhotep, early Dyn. 18, T. Save-Soderbergh: 
The Paintings in the Tomb of Djehuty-Hetep at Debeira. Kush 8 (1969) 25-44; Thebes, 
tomb of Huy, late Dyn. 18, N. de Garis Davies-A.H. Gardiner: The Tomb of Huy. 
London 1926, For other representations see the detailed iconographical studies 
Drenkhahn 1967 and Vercoutter 1976. 
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resentations’®** and which would become the predominant Aithiopian 
type in Greek art from the 6th century BC onwards.'®' 

The types of Kushite self-representation emerge in the period of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (747-656 BC). The canonical representation of 
the king is attested to from the reign of Shabaqo onwards. It is pri¬ 
marily determined by the archaizing style of Third Intermediate Period 
art (see Gh. V. 1) and displays body proportions and a rendering of the 
limbs which derive from Old and Middle Kingdom human represen¬ 
tations. The body colour is, however, dark brown and the faces display 
features of the Upper Nubian physical type, viz., a short and broad 
nose, nasolabial furrows, slight prognathism and thick lips.'®^ The com¬ 
bination of archaizing stylistic features with the skin colour and facial 
characteristics of the Upper Nubian ethnotype persisted in Kushite art 
during the subsequent centuries.'®® In the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty peri¬ 
od ethnic realism in royal representations is more pronounced in por¬ 
traits from Kush than in the representations of the same rulers from 
Egypt.'®'' For non-royal representations Twenty-Fifth Dynasty monu¬ 
mental art in Kush adopted the Egyptian New Kingdom iconography 
of the exaggeratedly tall, slender Nilotic type as it had been depicted 
in Nubian temples.'®® However decisively the Kushite representation of 
the human body was influenced by the archaizing trend of Third 
Intermediate Period Egyptian art, a conscious attempt to create a real¬ 
istic portrayal of the Upper Nubian ethnotype is clearly indicated, 
besides the facial type developed for the ruler portrait, by the high 
degree of ethnic realism in the iconography of the royal women. From 
Piye’s reign onwards, the female members of the royal family appear 
in Kushite art with emphasized Negroid facial features (fig. 1), dark 


Drenkhahn 1967 81, 91ff.; Vercoutter 1976 56ff. 

Snowden 1970 2211'.; F.M. Snowden in Vercoutter et al. 1976. 

It was noted, however, that there is a resemblance between the Old Kingdom 
type of physiognomy imitated in Egyptian Third Intermediate Period art and the 
“negroid” type: cf. R.A. Fazzini in: Meferut net Remit: Egyptian Art from the Brooklyn Museum. 
Yomiuri Shimbun 1983 Cat. 57; id. in: Fazzini et al. 1989 Cat. 69. 

Russmann 1974; for skin colour see, e.g., Taharqo, wall painting, Qasr Ibrim: 
J.M. Plumley-W.Y. Adams: Qasr Ibrim 1972. JEA 60 (1974) 212-238 PI. XLIX/1; 
Tanwetamani, wall painting, chapel of Ku. 16: Wenig 1978 fig. 21. 

K. Mysliwiec: Das Konigsportrat des Taharka in Napata. MDAIK 39 (1983) 151- 
157. 

E.g., Piye’s reliefs in temple B 500 at Gebel Barkal, cf. W.S. Smith 1981 PI. 173; 
Kendall 1986 figs 9, 10; see further Wilkinson’s and Bankes’ drawings reproduced in 
Spalinger 1981 figs 3, 4. 
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skin colour,'®® broad hips and ample thighs. The fat, steatopygous 
African female type first appears in Twenty-Fifth Dynasty representa¬ 
tions of royal mothers*®^ and it remains associated with the concept of 
fertility in royal as well as in non-royal iconography. The realism of the 
iconography of the royal women was probably determined by those 
concepts of Kushite queenship for which no Egyptian representational 
models could be found.'®® Ethnic realism existed, however, in Kushite 
art side by side with a traditional Egyptianising canon of the human 
representation. Inofficial royal*®® as well as non-royal representations 
are, as a rule, realistic. Official royal representations and divine images 
may be represented as Kushite ethnotypes as well as according to the 
Egyptianised canon: the actual anthropological type is determined by 
the conceptual context of the representation itself 

Official triumphal monuments as well as inofficial art from the peri¬ 
od between the 3rd century BG and the AD 3rd-4th century present a 
variety of ethnotypes represented as vanquished enemies of Kush. The 
great majority of these derive, however, from the stereotypes of Egyp¬ 
tian New Kingdom triumphal iconography.*®" The only realistic type 
occurring among the enemy types of the Meroitic period has been ten¬ 
tatively identified as the representation of a nomadic Beja type from 
the eastern desert.*®* 

3.2. The textual record 

The iconographical evidence presents a rather vague picture of the eth¬ 
nic composition of the Middle Nile Region population. This picture 
receives sharper contours from the textual evidence only in isolated 
instances. The survey of the meagre record must be advanced with the 
remark that ethnicity, language and culture cannot be regarded as 
rigidly correlated, which means that differences and/or changes in lan- 


Earliest surviving example: wall painting in burial chamber, Ku. 5, Qalhata (w. 
Shebitqo), Leclant 1976 fig. 101. 

Abar in Kawa TT, “Dais Room”, N wall. Macadam 1955 PI. XXI/a. 

‘88 Torbk 1995a Ch. 17, 18. 

‘89 E.g., Musawwarat es Sufra, graffito, U. Hintze 1979 fig. 8. 

‘98 Meroitic triumphal scenes also include Upper Nubian (Negroid) types among the 
vanquished enemy, indicating that Egyptian New Kingdom prototypes were copied as 
generic images oi “the enemy”', see Tbrok 1989a lOfiff. 

‘9‘ Torok 1989a 114 and figs 298-301, 303-305; the type also occurs as vanquished 
enemy in a relief on a column of the Hypostyle of the Isis temple at Philae represent¬ 
ing Ptolemy VIII, LD IV PI. 35. 
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guage and/or culture are not necessarily indicative of ethnic differences 
or changes. 

Old and Middle Kingdom Egyptian texts designate the inhabitants 
of the regions south of Egypt generally as nhsjw,^^^ “southerners”, 
“Nubians”. After the New Kingdom conquest of Upper Nubia, from 
the Nineteenth Dynasty onwards, nhsjiv include the Nilotic peoples as 
well.'®^ In New Kingdom and later Egyptian texts the inhabitants of 
individual parts of the Nubian Nile Valley are distinguished topo¬ 
graphically and politically with reference to place-names. Reference to 
the inhabitants of the eastern desert of Nubia is made (rarely) in the 
New Kingdom with the ethnonym mdij (Medja)*^® designating the 
tribes descendants of which would occur in later. Demotic, sources 
as brhmd^^ in Classical sources as BX.ept)ec or Blemmyesd^^ a multi- 
branched pastoralist people identified as ancestors of the modern 
Beja.’^® They were speakers of a Kushitic language. 

While Kushite documents use—besides the traditional Egyptian 
names for Nubia, Ti stj (“Bow-land”) and Ti nhsy (South-land)—the 
terms KiS in hieroglyphic Egyptian and QeS in Meroitic texts for the 
designation of the kingdom,^®® no Kushite term for an ethnic self-def¬ 
inition could so far be identified, except for the application of the polit¬ 
ical term “Kushite” for the self-definition of rulers in titularies destined 
to manifest their identity under the special ideological conditions of 
their appearance as conqueror of (parts of) Egypt. Two cases of this 
kind are attested: those of the first ruler of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, 
Kashta {K-i-s-t) and the late 3rd-early 2nd century BC conqueror of 
Lower Egypt, Arqamani (“mortuary” [?] Horus-name KiSy ntry-hpr, 
“The Kushite Whose-coming-into-being-is-divine”).^°' 

The general lack of terms of ethnic self-definition may be explained 
as a consequence of a self-centered world-view in which the self is 


Adams 1977 91ff.; Trigger 1994 SSSff. 

If the meaning “dark brown” suggested by Drenkhahn 1967 13f. is correct, nhsjw 
represents a similar generic designation as Greek ai0foit6C, see below. 

The term also may, however, designate the C-Group population of the Nile val¬ 
ley as distinct from the desert people called mdij, Zibelius 1972 141. 

R. Drenkhahn; Neger. U IV (1980) 385-388. 

'86 Zibelius 1972 13311. 

>8’ Zibelius 1972 108. 

'86 For the evidenee see Updegraff 1988. 

'88 Macadam 1949 49 note 37. 

*68 See Preface. 

*6' Ch. IV.2.1, V.2.2, VII.2.2. 
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defined as “mankind”.As a consequence of the concept of political 
unity, Kushite documents, as far as they are understandable to us, do 
not hint in any form at the existence of different ethnicities and/or lan¬ 
guages within the political boundaries of the kingdom of Kush, even 
though in fact it was divided linguistically into Nubian-speaking and 
Meroitic-speaking populations. Nubian words were identified by Priese 
in Egyptian New Kingdom texts indicating that Nubian-speakers dwelt 
in the Dongola Reach in the 2nd millennium BC, and Nubian words 
could also be identified in Kushite documents written in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs.^**^ Consequently, it is also supposed that the population of 
the Lower Nubian C-Group culture as well as the Upper Nubian 
Kerma population (mid-3rd to mid-2nd millennia BC) were Nubian- 
speakers. The original homeland of the speakers of the Meroitic lan¬ 
guage is supposed to be in the northwestern Butana.^**'* The earliest 
documents written in their language are personal names from the sec¬ 
ond half of the 8th century BC,^**^ i.e., from the period when the polit¬ 
ical power of the emerging Kushite kingdom was extended over the 
Butana (see Ch. III.4.3). Because of the lack of evidence, neither the 
territorial extension of the Nubian-speaking and Meroitic-speaking 
population groups nor their movements can be defined with any pre¬ 
cision and the emergence of Meroitic in the 2nd century BC as well as 
its disappearance in the AD 4th-5th century as a written language are 
to be interpreted as political and cultural rather than ethno-historical 
developments (cf Ch. 1.3.4; VII. 1.1; 2.8). 

While no distinctions appear with reference to the settled population 
within Kush, nomadic ethnicities at the fringes of the kingdom are reg¬ 
ularly named in the records of the military campaigns directed against 
them. Beja tribes of the eastern desert between the Nile and the Red 


The Egyptian New Kingdom lists of the four races of the world (Egyptians, 
Asiatics, Libyans, Southerners) use the term rmtw for Egyptian. 

K.-H. Priese: Zwei Worter in den “spatathiopischen” Inschriften. ^AS 95 (1968) 
40-47; Priese 1968; 1973a; 1974a; id.: Comment on Adams 1976. Meroitica 2 (1976) 81- 
88 . 

Priese 1968. 

E.g., Kstyrml (Kadimalo), “Kadimalo inscription” at Semna West, Dunham- 
Janssen 1960 10, FHN I No. 1, cf. Ch. III.4.2; the names of general L^mrskny 
(Lemersekny, Piye’s GTS, Grimal 1981a, FHN\ No. 9 line 8) and the Theban officials 
Iriketakana and Kelbasken (?); cf Morkot 1995b 236. For Iriketakana, Prince, Gount, 
King’s Friend cf Leclant 1965 123; Priese 1968 188; for Kelbasken (Karabasaken), 
Fourth Prophet of Amun, Prince of the Town: Leclant 1965 176f, 389f and see Ch. 
IV.2.2-5.—For the name Kadimalo cf the name of the 7th cent. BC queen 
Amanimalolo, on her statue Khartoum 1843, Dunham 1970 fig. 12. 
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Sea, called Mdd (Medja?) were fought in the region east of Kawa 
in the late 7th^*^® and the early 4th century;^*^^ around Korti in the 2nd 
half of the 5th century while they appeared at Kawa and 

around the Fourth Cataract in the late 4th eent Other Beja 

(sub)tribes, the Rhrhs, are fought in the 5th-4th century BC. It seems, 
however, that they lived in the Northern Butana, thus within the fron¬ 
tiers of the kingdom. They are described as owners of enormous cattle 
herds.^'® 

The ethnonym AiGioitXjt, Aethiops, of Classical authors is, as already 
noted, a similarly general term as the Egyptian nhsjw and refers, in a 
similar manner, to the skin colour of the inhabitants of Nubia whieh 
was explained in the terms of Greek and Roman environmental theo¬ 
ry as an effect of the heat of the sun.^" The inhabitants of the Lower 
and Upper Nubian Nile Valley as well as of the “Island of Meroe”, i.e., 
the Butana, are all called Aithiopians and the same term is also used 
in Egyptian Greek inseriptions of the Ptolemaic period referring to the 
inhabitants of Lower Nubia.^'^ Greek and Roman writers empha- 
size-similarly to the standard iconography of the “Aithiopian” in Greek 
and Roman art—the Negroid features of the Aithiopian physical type: 
viz., the black skin colour (chiefly |ieA.(XC and compounds, niger; VOK— 
Tixpooc, nocticolor), flat nose, thick, protruding lips, curled, woolly hair 
(e.g., O'OA.OC, capillo vibrato), bandy legs; and Aithiopian women are 
described as iacens mammis, “with breasts low lying”. 

With the estabhshment of contacts between early Ptolemaic Egypt 
and Kush (cf Ch. VII.2.2), Hellenistic ethnographers^''^ turned with 


Anlamani Stela Kawa VIII, FHN I No. 34, line 16: “foreign country B-w-n-h-!- 
y-w (Bulahau), cf. Behrens 1981 33. 

Harsiyotef Stela, FHNW No. 78, lines 78, 81, 85, 89: “rebels of Mddt" (Meded, 
Medja), cf Zibelius 1972 133ff 

Irike-Amannote inscription, Kawa IX, FHNtl No. 71, lines 46f: “Mdd” (Meded, 
Medja), cf Updegraff 1988 5511. 

Nastasen Stela, FUN 11 No. 84, lines 61, 64f: “land MdyyF (land of the Medja?), 
cf Zibelius 1972 133ff. 

Irike-Amannote inscription, Kawa IX, FHNll No. 71, lines 314, 5514; Harsiyotef 
Stela, FFINA No. 78, lines 74, 100, 106; cf. Zibelius 1972 144. 

For references see Snowden 1970 258 note 6. 

E.g., Philae, stela of Ptolemy VI, 149/8 BC, A. Bernand 1969 No. 12bis, FHN 
II No. 140. 

For the rich evidence see Snowden 1970 214 This conforms with an icono- 
graphical stereotype occurring in Egyptian New Kingdom as weU as in Kushite repre¬ 
sentations. 

Dihle 1961, 1994. 
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great interest towards the customs and habits of the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes living east and west of the Nubian Nile Valley. In their 
descriptions of the Blemmyans and Megabaroi localised east of the Nile 
and south of the southern Egyptian frontier,the Troglodytai^'® in 
the eastern desert and along the Red Sea Coast, the Ichthyophagoi, 
“Fish-eaters”^^^ east of the Valley,^’® further the Nubai west of the Nile 
between Meroe City and the great bend of the river,^’® realistic infor¬ 
mation is interwoven with utopistic and fabulous elements. The names 
of the Blemmyans, Megabaroi and Nubai preserve actual ethnonyms 
(presumably self-definitions), similarly to the name of the Noubades/ 
Nobatae, a branch of the Nubian-speakers who were recorded in post- 
Hellenistic sources as inhabitants of Lower Nubia.^^® Unlike these 
names, a number of other names occurring in Agatharchides’ On the 
Red Se(P^^ and in works of later Greek and Roman writers^^^ allude to 
physical characteristics,lifeways,^^'^ subsistence forms and diet;^^^ all 
of which were invented. They clearly reflect the Hellenistic and Roman 
environmental theories of racial differences.^^® While these latter 
descriptions are irrelevant from the aspect of ethnic history, besides 
fabulous commonplaces and misunderstandings they also contain real 
information.In general terms, remarks made on the physical appear¬ 
ance of the tribes living between the Nile and the Red Sea coast indi- 


Eratosthenes in Strabo 17.1.2, EHIVII No. 109. 

Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.32.2-6 (cf. Burstein 1989 113), FHR W No. 142; 
Strabo 17.2.2-3, FHH III No. 187; Pliny, N.H. 8.26, FHR III No. 200; cf. Herodotus 
4.183.4, FHNl No. 66. 

Herodotus 3.17. Ilf., FHMl No. 65. 

Strabo 2.5.33. 

Eratosthenes in Strabo 17.1.2, FHKH No. 109. 

For the evidence cf J. Desanges: Cataloffie des tribus ajmaines de I’antiquite classique 
d I’Ouest du Ml. Dakar 1962 192ff; Snowden 1970 288f note 74. 

Burstein 1989. 

222 Strabo 16.4.8-13, 17, FHN III No. 189; Pliny, M.H. 6.189, FHMlll No. 198. 

22^ E.g. Simi or “Snub-noses”, Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.28. 

22'* E.g., Troglodytai or “Cave-dwellers”; for the original form Trogodytai and for the 
mentions of “Cave-dwellers” at other peripheries of the ancient world cf K. Jahn: 
Trogodytai. RE II.7 (1948) 2497-2500; E.H. Warmington in G.W. Murray: 
Trogodytica: the Red Sea Littoral in Ptolemaic Times. The Geographical Journal 133 
(1967) 24-33. 

225 Ichthyophagi, Rhizophag, Hylophagi, Stmtophagi, Acridophagi; lynamolgoi or “Dog-milk¬ 
ers”; Elephant hunters/eaters etc., cf Dalion in Pliny, N.FI. 6.194f; Agatharchides, On 
the Red Sea, Burstein 1989 s.v.; Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.25.1-4, 3.26.1-4, in Strabo 
16.4.9-10, in Pliny, M.H. 6.189E; Pliny, M.H. 7.31. 

226 Snowden 1970 172ff 
222 KendaU 1989 694fr. 
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cate a Negroid character which is in accordance with their identifica¬ 
tion as ancestors of the modern Beja tribes. 


3.3. Anthropological investigations 

Physical anthropological investigations were chiefly based on skeletal 
material from Lower Nubian burials ranging in date from prehistoric 
times to the post-Meroitic period^^® and also from Jebel Moya, a 5th 
millennium BC-AD 1st millennium cemetery excavated south of Khar¬ 
toum.Since anthropological material is almost entirely lacking from 
Upper Nubia and the Butana,^^' the investigations necessarily present 
an unbalanced picture. It has been suggested that the Middle Nile 
Region was inhabited from c. 3000 BC to the present by a population 
of a stable genetic composition with low variability.The comparison 
of the metric data of about twenty African population groups, includ¬ 
ing “pure” Negroes, Nubians, Abyssinians and Egyptians, resulted in 
the separation of a closely homogeneous cluster consisting of Lower 
Nubian A-Group, C-Group, New Kingdom, Kerma, Meroitic, and 
post-Meroitic anthropological materials from the rest of the sample 
materials.Subsequent studies further confirmed that there were no 


Scholia in Theocritum Vetera 7.114a, 106; Dionys. Periegetes, Orbis descr. 220; 
Nonnos, Dion. 26.341; Snowden 1970 117; UpdegralT 1988. 

D.L. Greene: Dentition and the Biological Relationships of Some Meroitic, X- 
Group and Christian Populations from Wadi Haifa, Sudan. Kush 14 (1966) 284-288; id.: 
Dentition of Meroitic, X-Group and Christian Populations from Wadi Haifa, Sudan. Salt Lake City 
1967; D.R. Bumor-J.E. Harris: Racial Continuity in Lower Nubia. Proceedings of the 
Indiana Academy of Science 11 (1967) 113-121; Nielsen 1970; D.L. Greene: Dental Anthro¬ 
pology of Early Egypt and Nubia. Journal of Human Evolution 1 (1972) 315-324; D.L. 
Greene-G.J. Armelagos: The Wadi Haifa Mesolithic Population (Department of Anthropology, 
University of Massachusetts Research Report 11). Amherst 1972. 

Mukheijee et al. 1955; for its dating see recently Gerharz 1994. 

The recent metrical investigation of the poorly preserved skeletal remains from 
the cemetery of el Kurru (L.A. Beck: Demographic Data for Human Skeletons Recov¬ 
ered from el-Kurru. in: Kendall 1992) disregards the issue of racial classification, but 
there can be little doubt that Dunham’s suggestion that the ancestors of the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty rulers were Libyans or Egyptians (Dunham 1950 118f; also accepted by 
Strouhal 1982 264) is unhkely (for the iconographical evidence see above). Of the three 
skulls found in Beg. N. 17 (AD 2nd cent.) one was defined as “Mediterranean”, the 
other two as “faintly Negroid”, Dunham 1957 143f 

For the first modern study see A. Batrawi: The Racial History of Egypt and 
Nubia. JA4/75 (1945) 81-101; 76 (1946) 131-156.—On tbe limitations and irrelevance 
of the earlier work see Adams 1977 Olff.; Trigger 1994 32714. 

233 Mukheijee et al. 1955 85; cf. Adams 1977 93, fig. 12. 
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marked discontinuities in physical type.^^^ It was, however, also sug¬ 
gested that new population groups appeared in the Middle Nile Region 
in the New Kingdom (Egyptians) and Meroitic periods (Noba from the 
southwest?); further that the Meroitic period population of Lower 
Nubia displays an increase of Negroid features but that the post-Meroi- 
tic population there represents a continuation of the Meroitic popula¬ 
tion. 

While physical anthropological investigations strongly indicate that 
the people of the Middle Nile Region is an indigenous African popu¬ 
lation and that the Nubian groups represent a single genetic pool of 
remarkably low variability,their place within the human biological 
bistory of northeastern Africa remains unknown. The iconographical 
and textual evidence surveyed above cannot be replaced with a more 
exact, biologically founded picture of the ethnic history of the Region. 
Though in modem anthropology traditional race classifications have 
been abandoned, it does nevertheless appear tenable that the Nubian 
groups of the historical periods did not result from a mixing of differ¬ 
ent racial stocks but represent a normal evolution with a gradual and 
steady (?) infusion of new blood apparently from the south. 

3.4. Palaeodemography 

Though the term “(palaeo)demography” occasionally appears in stud¬ 
ies on Kush,^^^ because of the lack of statistically valid evidence such 
as, ideally, census returns, the size, size trends, geographical distribu¬ 
tion, mortality, fertility and migration^^® of the Kushite population can¬ 
not be investigated. Geographically, chronologically, or socially isolat¬ 
ed aspects of what is historical demography proper can be studied on 
the basis of tbe archaeological evidence provided by settlements and 
cemeteries. While Trigger’s study of Lower Nubian settlement pat- 


Strouhal 1982; E. Strouhal: The Physiccil Anthropology of the Meroitic Era. 
Meroitka 6 (1982) 237-264 (see also the critical remarks of G.J. Armelagos: Comment 
on Physical Anthropology of the Meroitic Area. ibid. 265-267); Strouhal 1992.—The 
ethnic changes suggested, in accordance with an interpretation of Nubian history in the 
terms of Ethnic Prehistory, by M.C. Chamla: Aksha III. La population du cimetkre meroi- 
tique. Paris 1967 remained generally unaccepted. 

Adams 1977 93. 

Nielsen 1970 81; Adams 1977 9311.; Trigger 1978a 35. 

E.g., Grzymski 1981; Strouhal 1992. 

Bagnall-Frier 1994 3Iff. 
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terns^^® presented a detailed picture of settlement hierarchy in correla¬ 
tion with socio-economic processes,his results were limited by the 
fact that no Lower Nubian settlement has been completely excavated 
and a great number of settlements have only been registered but never 
investigated. Calculations remained highly hypothetical also on account 
of the inexactitude of the chronological framework^*' (cf. Ch. II.2). A 
similar study concerning the population of Upper Nubia and the cen¬ 
tral Sudan remains impossible to carry out because of the lacunae in 
the archaeological evidence. 

Trigger’s calculations based on the total number of known sites from 
each period and counts of interments led to the assumption of the fol¬ 
lowing fluctuating population size in Lower Nubia: 


period population 

terminal A-Group (around 3000 BC) 8,000 

New Kingdom (c. 1450-1100 BC) 17,500 

Meroitic (c. 1st cent. BC-AD 3rd cent.) 60,000 

Christian 50,000 


A Lower Nubian population of 60,000 over the c. 400 years of the 
Meroitic period would, however, require about 700,000 burials be¬ 
tween the First and Second Cataracts, while a recent study counted a 
total of some 25,000 burials over a period of 300 years in the whole 
area between the First and Third Cataracts.On the basis of this fig¬ 
ure, the Meroitic population of this area would have been no more 
than c. 2,000. This figure seems, however, irrealisticaUy low. More real¬ 
istic figures could only be reached if the functional character, architec¬ 
ture and historical development of the individual settlements would be 
better known and estimations could be made concerning the propor¬ 
tions of that part of the population which was not buried in the area 
or not buried in cemeteries. More recently, estimations of the popula¬ 
tion size were made on the basis of the size of settlements. The popu¬ 
lation of Meroe City was estimated at 20,000 to 25,000; Kawa at 6,200 
to 7,800.^"^^ In both cases, however, the residential quarters remained 
unexcavated and the area estimation in the case of Meroe City may be 


239 "Prigger 1965. 

K.W. Butzer: Siedlungsgeographie. LA V (1984) 924-933. 

On Trigger 1965 see B.G. Trigger: History and Settlement in Lower Nubia in 
the Perspective of Fifteen Years. Meroitica 1 (1984) 367-380. 

Edwards 1996a 28ir.; 1996b 5811. 

K. Grzymski: Population Estimates from Meroitic Architecture. Meroitica 1 (1984) 
287-289: assumedly, Meroe City covered an area of 260 hectares, Kawa 17 hectares. 
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grossly erroneous (cf. Ch. VI.3.1). Recent studies on the population size 
of ancient Near Eastern settlements^^^ demonstrate that estimations 
can only be established in the knowledge of the chronological periods 
of the setdements whose functional and structural layout is also suffi- 
ciendy known. General estimates made on the basis of the number of 
dwellings and the average number of occupants will inevitably be mis¬ 
taken if the sustainability of the setdement region is ignored. 

During the AD 1st through 5th centuries in the fertile Lower Nubian 
zones, i.e., the Dakka, Aniba/Karanog and Faras regions, there exist¬ 
ed a chain of small cities distributed evenly at distances of about c. 3.5 
to 5.1 km, leaving them with appropriately sized agricultural hinter¬ 
lands.The principal settlement of the Aniba/Karanog region, 
Meroitic Nalote (by the modern site of Karanog), occupied about 6-8 
hectares.^"^® From the 641 tombs of its cemetery 1,124 skeletons were 
recovered (r. 35 % were male, 44 % female, the rest undeterminable), 
although the total number of the bodies originally buried there might 
have been somewhat higher.The average of 1.75 burials per grave 
closely corresponds with the 1.73 average of multiple burial counted on 
the basis of a larger sample of Lower Nubian cemeteries.^'*^® The buri¬ 
als range chronologically from the early 1st to the late 3rd-early 4th 
century AD,^'^® while socially they belong to the governing provincial 
elite ranging from the middle echelons of the priesthood to the fami¬ 
lies of the Lower Nubian /)cjeto-“viceroys”.^^*^ The status of Nalote was 
special insofar as it was from some time in the AD 2nd century 
onwards the seat of the /)e5cto-“viceroys”, thus concentrating not only 
families of the regional, but also those of the provincial professional 
elite. According to the estimated total number of burials in the ceme¬ 
tery of Nalote, one generation of the provincial-l-regional governing 
elite living in Nalote was composed of around 50 to 150 persons. 


J.R. Zorn: Estimating the Population Size of Ancient Settlements: Methods, 
Problems, Solutions, and a Case Study. BASOR 295 (August 1994) 31-48. 

O’Connor 1993 9014; for the textual evidence of the spacing of setdements see 
Torok 1979 314.; 1988 251. 

Woolley 1911; O’Connor 1993 92. According to Grzymski 1981 it occupied 4 
hectares and its population was around 784-1026. 

Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910. 

Edwards 1996a 30; 1996b 59. 

Torok 1987b 19714. 

Only 21 % of the skeletons were children, indicating thus that very young chil¬ 
dren were not buried in the cemetery. 

Assuming a shorter chronological range of the cemetery, Edwards 1996a 33; 
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Due to lack of cemetery or settlement evidence tillowing an estimation 
of the size of the rest of its contemporary population, this data is, how¬ 
ever, of limited relevance. Supposing that the population of Nalote 
lived in two-storied houses, and also assuming a population density 
close to that of contemporary Egyptian metropolis, i.e., 300 per- 
sons/hectare,^^^ the population size could have been, at the maximum, 
around 1800-2400 (the size of an average village in Roman Egypt^^^); 
but, in view of the uncertainties surrounding the size of the settlement, 
a minimum figure of around 1,000 seems more realistic. In the early 
centuries AD there were about 15-25 settlements of the size of Nalote 
between Aswan and the Khartoum region, while Kawa, Napata, 
Meroe City and Naqa were probably considerably larger than these. 
The number of villages with a population between 50-100 souls^^'^ may 
be estimated at between one and two hundred. The total population 
of the settlements could thus have been around 30,000-50,000. 
However, we are unable to calculate the size of the seminomadic and 
nomadic population of the Butana and Gezira; and the illusory nature 
of the entire estimation also follows from the fact that we completely 
ignore both the carrying capacity of the land and the actual size of the 
inhabited portion of Kush in any historical period. 

Recent surveys mapped 1,990 km^ agriculturally exploited land 
between Wadi Haifa and the Khartoum area,^^^ but with the enor¬ 
mous modem development of artificial irrigation and the sedentarisa- 
tion of the pastoralists of the Butana in modern times actual land use 
does not provide useful orientation for the population size of the first 
millennia BC and AD. Estimations made on the basis of the assumed 


1996b 62f. suggests an average living population of 198, which he also regards as that 
of the entire settlement. The population of a traditional elite necropolis can, however, 
not be identical with the total of the settlement population. 

Bagnall-Frier 1994 54f. 

Bagnall-Frier 1994 55f Grzymski 1981 estimated the territory of Karanog at four 
hectares and its maximum population, counting on the basis of the formula P = 1/6 
(At/Ai) (P = population size, At = Total site area, Ai = Roofed dwelling space per per¬ 
son), between 874-1026. 

The number of the inhabitants of the village belonging to the 3rd-1st cent. BC 
cemetery of Amir Abdallah between the Second and Third Cataracts was estimated at 
about 50 by G. Trancho: Estudio antropologico de una pobtacion meroitka Sudanesa. Ph.D. the¬ 
sis Madrid, Universidad Complutense, quoted by Strouhal 1992 11; the latter estimates 
it at about 34 using the calculation method of Gy. Acsadi-J- Nemeskeri: History of Human 
Life Span and Mortality. Budapest 1970. 

J.H.B. Lebon: Land Use in Sudan. Cornwall 1965, being the double of the territo¬ 
ry mapped in 1948, cf. Edwards 1989 23. 
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land use and carrying capacity must therefore be regarded with utmost 
caution.Roman Egypt, with its inhabited 28,000 square kilometers 
and its population of about 4.75 million,thus with a population den¬ 
sity between 140-180 persons per km^, was the most densely inhabited 
part of the Roman Empire: the remainder was ten times less densely 
inhabited. For Kush, an even lower density may be assumed. The pop¬ 
ulation increase in Egypt was dramatic from the New Kingdom to the 
Roman period (from c. 2.85 million to 4.75 million),and it was 
determined by dramatic developments in land use and production. 
Developments on a similar scale cannot be supposed during the histo¬ 
ry of Kush. The economic basis of the population increase in Lower 
Nubia from the 2nd-1st century BC onwards indicated by the settle¬ 
ment archaeological evidence (cf Ch. II.2) remains obscure.On the 
other hand, the negative effect of epidemics must also be considered: 
plagues in Kush are recorded around 431 BC, in AD 200 and 250- 
253.^®° The Antonine plague (AD 165-166) in which ten percent of the 
population of the Roman Empire perished^®* is not recorded, but may 
well have touched Kush also. 

Mainly for lack of a sufficient sample material, essential aspects of 
palaeodemography, such as the female and male age structure, life 
expectancy; age-specific sex ratio, age at marriage, fertility; sex ratio in 
cities and in villages; sex ratio, age structure, etc. of the nomadic and 
semi-nomadic population, remained so far unstudied. On the basis of 
anthropological material from eight cemeteries dating from the 3rd 
century BC to AD 4th century period, a low masculinity ratio of 51.7 
%; a life expectancy ranging between 19.7 and 26 years at birth,^®^ and 
a crude mortality rate of 30.9-38.5 %o have been calculated.^®® Since 


Grzymski 1981. 

Bagnall-Frier 1994 56. Butzer 1976a SSIT. gave 4.322 million. 

258 Butzer 1976a SSfT. 

25® Earlier it was explained as a consequence of the introduction of the saqiya water¬ 
wheel (dated to the 2nd-lst cent. BC by Firth 1915 23; Tdrdk 1988a 252, 257; to the 
AD 2nd cent, by Adams 1986 515). According to I. Hofmann: Das Wasserschopfrad 
und die meroitische Landwirtschaft. in: SesU) Congresso Intermzionak di Egittologia Aui I. 
Torino 1992 301-306 it has not been introduced before the late 3rd cent. AD. 

260 Thucydides 2.48, FHN II No. 68; Cassius Dio 75.13.1, FHN III No. 241; 
Johannes Zonaras 12.21 B, FHAIII No. 258. 

26' BagnaU-Frier 1994 17311. 

262 According to the evaluation of the census returns, in Roman Egypt female life 
expectancy at birth was between 20-25, at age 10 34.5-37.5 years, male life expectan¬ 
cy at birth between 22.5-25 years: Bagnall-Frier 1994 8711. 

263 Strouhal 1992 26ff. 
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infants and small children are missing from the cemeteries and were 
thus probably buried elsewhere, even these values are irrealistically 
high. The assumed real hfe expectancy values in general, and especially 
in the case of younger females, were lower than in contemporary Egypt 
and indicate less favourable conditions of life in general and greater 
risks connected with child-birth in particular. 


3.5. Language 

Several languages were spoken and/or written in the kingdom of Kush: 
Meroitic is supposed to have been the language of the population of 
the northern Butana and it became the official written language of the 
entire kingdom in the 2nd century BC. Nubian languages were spoken 
in Upper and perhaps also Lower Nubia by the 2nd millennium BC 
(cf Ch. 1.3.2), Nubian did not become, however, a written language 
before the Christian period in the AD 8th century. The nomadic 
Beja tribes called various names on the eastern and southeastern fringes 
of the kingdom were speakers of Cushitic languages, of which no writ¬ 
ten documents survive, except for a name materiail from the Post- 
Meroitic period.^®^ Before the emergence of Meroitic as written lan¬ 
guage, it was the Egyptian that was used as official language of royal 
and temple inscriptions.^®® Due to lack of documents which would refer 
to the influence of Egyptian on the indigenous Kushite languages, it 
remains unknown whether Egyptian was ever used as a language of 
communication within the Kushite elite or as a common third lan¬ 
guage, while it is more probable that the Kushite mother tongue 
(Meroitic and Nubian) of the scribes preparing Egyptian hieroglyphic 
inscriptions left behind its traces in their products. 

In harmony with the historical evidence, the linguistic evidence also 
suggests a general population continuity in the Middle Nile Region.^®^ 

F.Ll. Griffith: The Nubian Texts of the Christian Period. Berlin 1913. 

H. Satzinger: Urkunden der Blemmyer. CdE 43 (1968) 126-132; id.: Anmer- 
kungen zu einigen Blemmyer-Texten. in: E. Ploeckingei^M. Bietak et al. (eds): Lebendige 
Altertumsimssenschqft, Festgabe zur Vollendung des 70. Lebengahres von Hermann Vetters. Wien 
1985 327-332; id.: Die Personennamen von Blemmyern in koptischen und griechischen 
Texten: orthographische und phonetische Analyse, in: E. Ebermann-E.R. Sommer- 
auei^K.E. Thomanek (eds): KamparaAve Afrikanistik. Sprach-, geschichts- und literaturwis- 
senschajiliche Aifsdtze zu Ehren von Hans G. Mukharovsl^ {Beitrdge zur Afrikanistik 61). Wien 
1992 313-324. 

266 Fundamental to their study: K.-H. Priese: Zur Sprache der agyptischen 
Inschriften der Konige von Kusch. .^AS 98 (1972) 99-124. 

267 Trigger 1973 259ff.; 1978a 2911.; 1978b. 
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According to Greenberg’s classification,^®® the indigenous languages of 
Africa belonged to the four phylae of Afroasiatic,^®® NUo-Saharan,^^® 
Niger-Kordofanian,^^* and Khoisan^^^ of which the first three are, to 
varying degrees, relevant from the aspect of the linguistic history of the 
Region (Map 4).^^® The differentiation and spread of the branches of 
Afro-Asiatic took place after 6000 BC. Some of the differentiation of 
Nilo-Saharan, to which belong the Nubian languages, also seems to be 
datable to the 7th-6th millennium Much of the east-west dis¬ 

persal of Nilo-Saharan is believed to antedate the expansion to the 
north of Afroasiatic and the Bantu languages (belonging to Niger- 
Kordofanian) to the south. 

Since so far no bilingual text has been discovered nor any related 
language found, very litde of Meroitic can be understood (cf below and 
Ch. II. 1.1.2, with Table B*). Some linguists see a relationship between 
Berber and Chadic on the one hand and Meroitic, on the other.^^® 
Others regard it as related to Nubian.^^® On geographical grounds, it 
has been suggested that Meroitic may be related to the following lan¬ 
guage groups (in descending order of probability):^^^ Eastern Sudanic; 
Nilo-Saharan; Cushitic/Omotic; Kordofanian. The efforts based on 
such assumptions produced, however, very few results, if any. While 
the linguistic classification of Meroitic remains obscure, there is hardly 
any doubt that it was originally spoken in the northern Butana. The 


J.H. Greenberg: The Languages of Africa. New York 1966. 

Consisting of six branches: Semitic (including Eastern, Northwest, and Southwest 
Semitic), ancient Egyptian, Cushitic, Omotic, Berber, Chadic. Cf Loprieno 1995 Iff. 

Consisting of Songhai, Saharan, Maban, Fur, Chari-Nile (including Eastern 
Sudanic, Central Sudanic, Berta and Kunama languages), Roman. 

Niger-Congo and Kordofanian. 

Spoken by the Bushmen and Hottentots of SW Africa and the Hatsa and 
Sandawe of E Africa. 

2” Thelwall 1989 59214 

22“* W.P. McHugh: Late Prehistoric Cultural Adaptation in Southwest Egypt and the 
Problem of the Nilotic Origins of Saharan Cattle Pastoralism. JARCE 11 (1974) 9-22. 

22® H.C. Fleming: The Classification of West Cushitic within Hamito-Semitic, in: 
D.F. McCall et al. (eds): East Afrkan Histary. New York 1969 3-27; Thelwall 1989 595. 

22® B.G. Trigger: Meroitic and Eastern Sudanic: a Linguistic Relationship? Kush 12 
(1964) 188-194; J.H. Greenberg: Nilo-Saharan and Meroitic. in: T.A. Sebeok (ed.): 
Current Trends in Linguistics VII. The Hague-Paris 1971 421-442; Priese 1971; 1977a; 
Trigger 1977; P.L. Shinnie: The Ancient Languages of the Northern Sudan, in: R. 
Thelwall (ed.): Aspects of Lar^age in the Sudan (Occasional Papers in Linguistics and Language 
Learning The New Unioersity of Ulster 5). Ulster 1978 (repr. ed. 1980) 82-96; M.L. Bender: 
New Light on the Meroitic Problem. MNL 21 (1981) 19-26; Loprieno 1995 4. 

222 Trigger 1977 433f 
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distribution of Nubian languages in the Region is, by contrast, debat¬ 
able. The most likely suggestion is that in the 2nd-1st millennia BC, 
Nubian languages were continuously distributed from the Kordofan- 
Darfur area to the Nile Valley. Nubian words appear in the riverine 
placename material in New Kingdom Egyptian as well as in Kushite 
inscriptions.^^® Classical sources from the 3rd century BC to the AD 
3rd century also indicate that in this period Nubian-speakers were liv¬ 
ing on the west bank and the islands of the Upper Nubian Nile^^^ and 
there are data referring to a Nubian population in Lower Nubia in the 
first centuries AD.^®® It is assumed that the Nubian-speaking Lower 
Nubian population arrived there in the course of the “Meroitic reset¬ 
tlement”, a major population increase dated earlier to the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era^®* and more recently to the period begin¬ 
ning with the 2nd century BC (cf Ch. VII.2.3).^®^ Though the emer¬ 
gence of Nubian as a written language in the AD 8th century in Lower 
Nubia indicates that it was a spoken language in this area throughout 
the preceding centuries, Meroitic was nevertheless the written language 
from the 2nd-1st century BC onwards in this area as well and the 
Lower Nubian governing class had Meroitic personal names. 

The Kushite kingdom emerged between the 11th and 8th centuries 
BC from the Napata-Dongola region (Ch. III.4) which is regarded as 
having belonged to the habitat of Nubian-speakers. With the southern 
expansion of the kingdom over the Butana in the 8th century BC, 
Meroitic personal names began to occur in the court as well as in the 
royal family^®® which indicates that by this early period there was a 
socially-determined spread of the Meroitic language rather than a 
spread brought about by migration. 

Between the 8th and 2nd centuries BC the language of the royal and 
temple inscriptions was Egyptian. Royal mortuary offering tables are 


Priese 1968; 1973a; 1974a; 1976. 

Eratosthenes in Strabo 17.1.2, FHM II No. 109; Pliny, KH. 6.192; Cl. 
Ptolemaeus, Geogr. 4.5.6. 

B.G. Trigger: The Languages of the Northern Sudan: An Historical Perspective. 
The Journal of African History 7 (1966) 19-25; Priese 1973a; W.Y. Adams 1976. 

281 W.Y. Adams in Adams et al. 1976 1411. 

282 Torok 1987b 18811.; 1988 27311.; Williams 1991a. As it will be shown in Ch. 
VI. 1.2 and VII.2.3, Lower Nubia was not uninhabited before the resetdement. The eth¬ 
nicity and language of the population is unknown, but placenames of Nubian origin and 
occurring in Hellenistic itineraries (cf Priese 1973a) suggest the presence of Nubian- 
speakers. 

288 Priese 1978 75. 
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occasionally inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs in the subsequent peri¬ 
od too,^®^ but the surviving fragments do not indicate a continuous tra¬ 
dition. After an interval of more than two centuries,ritual formulae 
in hieroglyphic Egyptian occur again in the mid-1st century AD in the 
mortuary cult chapel reliefs of Queen Amanitore and Prince Arikan- 
kharor,^®® indicating a recent contact with Upper Egyptian temples. 
These texts remain without continuation in terms of a more complex 
use of Egyptian, but the contact with current Egyptian inspires a reem¬ 
phasis of Egyptian elements in royal titularies.^®® 

The preserved monumental hieroglyphic inscriptions from the 8th- 
3rd cent. BC (cf Ch. II. 1.1.1) were written in Traditional Egyptian, a 
classical standard language employed to write royal and reUgious texts 
in a period when it had already been replaced by later states of the 
language for current communication.^®^ The Kushite inscriptions 
reflect, as far as their writers were in the position to maintain contact 
with Egypt, the developments in language and writing in contemporary 
Egypt where by the 6th century BC there were three scripts: hiero¬ 
glyphic, hieratic and demotic, and two languages: Traditional and 
Demotic Egyptian. They also reflect the indigenous process in the 
course of which Traditional Egyptian on the one hand, and Egyptian 
writings on the other, descended from generation to generation in 
Kush.^®® While the political significance of Egyptian as language of the 
royal and temple inscriptions is obvious, the lack of private documents 
in Egyptian^®* indicates that its knowledge was restricted to the edu¬ 
cated priesthood and part of the political elite (see Ch. II. 1.1). 


Dunham 1957 72 (Beg. N. 11), figs 48 (N. 13), 73b (N. 6), 80 (N. 1), PI. XL/A 
(N. 18), figs 117 (N. 32), 125 (N 51), 129 (N. 25); cf Hofmann 1991 51-53. 

285 ggg ]s,j Arqamani, mrn of 3rd and 2nd cent. BC, Chapman-Dunham 1952 
PI. 5/B. 

286 Beg. N. 1 and Beg. N. 5, Chapman-Dunham 1952 Pis 18f 

282 Yellin 1979 159ff. 

288 Comment on FHNlll No. 213 and cf Ch. V.2.2, Table N. 

288 Vemus 1990a 155fr.; traditionally termed as Neo-Middle Egyptian and compared 
to Latin from Late Antiquity to the 19th cent., cf F. Junge: Sprache. LA V (1984) 1176- 
1211 1191f 

280 R.H. Pierce: A General Note to the Tranlations of the Egyptian Texts, in; FHM 
I ISff; A Further Note to the Translations of the Egyptian Texts, in: FHNW 36211. 

28* The hieroglyphic and Demotic inscriptions of Kushites in the Egyptian cult tem¬ 
ples of Philae and the Dodecaschoenus from the 1 st cent. BC-AD 4th cent, are disre¬ 
garded here, cf Ch. 11.1.2.1. 



CHAPTER TWO 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


His Majesty had the annals of the ancestors 
brought to him, 

to see the inundations that happened in their 
times 


1. Historical evidence 


1.1. The internal evidence 

The internal textual evidence consists of hieroglyphic Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions associated exclusively with the royal sphere and dating from the 
8th to 2nd centuries BC; texts in Meroitic, written in Meroitic hiero¬ 
glyphic or cursive script and consisting of royal and private inscriptions 
and documents as well; and finally texts with various, “historical”, reli¬ 
gious and legal contents, inscribed in Demotic on the walls of the 
Egyptian cult temples in Lower Nubia. A detailed review of the stud¬ 
ies on the hieroglyphic texts is rendered necessary by the complexity of 
these texts in which Kushite concepts are formulated in a language 
which was not spoken in Kush. The brevity of the introduction to the 
documents in Meroitic follows from the fact that the Meroitic language 
is undeciphered (cf Ch. 1.3.5). 

1.1.1. The texts in hieroglyphic Egyptian 

Before the introduction of Meroitic as language of royal and temple 
inscriptions in the late 2nd century BC, royal documents and temple 
inscriptions in Kush were written in the Traditional Egyptian language 
and Egyptian hieroglyphs (Ch. 1.3.5). From the period between the first 
half^ or the middle of the 8th^ and the late 2nd century BC no private 


' Stela Kawa V of Taharqo, line 8 [c. 685 BC). FHM I No. 22, transl. R.H. Kerce. 
^ If the Kadimalo inscription from Semna West, FHN I No. 1, see 1 in the list helow, 
is accepted as Kushite royal document. 

^ The illegible faience plaque name inscription from Kurru tumulus 6 (Dunham 
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religious or secular texts survive in Egyptian^ or in any other language. 
It is not entirely impossible, however, that the lack of non-royal textu¬ 
al monuments should be ascribed to the hazards of discovery, for the 
existence of temple archives is indicated by the rich and manifold quo¬ 
tation material in the monumental inscriptions and it is also obvious 
(see below) that the royal documents were first composed in hieratic or 
Demotic on perishable material (papyrus or clay). The functioning of 
economic administration in the temple-towns remains puzzling without 
the use of written records, unless archaeologists failed to identify other, 
non-written, kinds of administrative “records”.^ 

The number of the royal documents and temple inscriptions discov¬ 
ered so far in Kush is small and chronologically rather unevenly dis¬ 
tributed. The inscriptions accompanying temple reliefs and belonging 
into the iconographical context of cults are not numerous. They are 
usually brief, most of them being found in a badly damaged condition. 
They will be referred to below in the context of religion (Gh. V.5, 
VII.4). 

The following list gives an overview of the royal documents: 

TABLE A 

EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS: ROYAL DOCUMENTS 


text 

1 Kadimalo inscr.® 


date (BC) contents; preservation 

8 th cent. (?) conflict/divine 

intervention (?); poor 


2 Kashta stela^ before c. 747 

3 Piye Sandstone Stela* c. 745 


dedication; fgm. 
unknown; fgm. 


provenance 

Semna West tpl. 
of Dedwen & Ses- 
ostris III, facade 
Elephantine 
GB B 500* 1st 
court 


1950 fig. 5d) is the earliest known Egyptian hieroglyphic document (dated by Reisner 
in Dunham 1950 2 and Kendall 1992 to c. 840-820 BC, by Kendall n.d.a to c. 840- 
810 BC, by Tdrok 1995a 36 c. 940-920 BC) but it cannot be regarded as text in a strict 
sense. See Ch. IIL4.1. 

‘‘ The date of the stela recording construction work at the fortress of Semna erected 
by the Theban Mayor Montuemhat (from the ruins of the Sesostris III temple, MFA 
29.1130, Dunham-Janssen 1960 59f fig. 4 PI. 90) is uncertain: Montuemhat was in 
office in the reigns of Taharqo and Tanwetamani as well as under Psamtik I when 
Lower Nubia was not under Kushite sovereignty. Cf Ch. IV.2.4-5; VI.2.1. 

® The existence of non-written systems of accounts, even employed in a period when 
also the Meroitic cursive writing was used for administrative purposes, is indicated by 
the depots of stamped clay vessel sealings discovered in the AD 1st cent, royal palace 
at Napata (see Vincentelli 1992). 

® Grapow 1940; Dunham-Janssen 1960 10; FHN\ No. 1; Caminos 1994. 

^ Cairo JE 41013, Leclant 1963 fig. 1; FHN\ No. 4. 

* Khartoum 1851, Reisner 89fr., Pis Vf; FHNl No. 8. 
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TABLE A. Cont. 


text 

date (BC) 

contents; preservation 

provenance 

4 Piye Stela fgm.® 

5 Piye Great Triumphal 

r. 744 (?) 

unknown; fgm. 

GB B 500 (?) 

Stela'0 

c. 727 

military expedition; good 

GB B 500 

6 Taharqo" 

7 Taharqo Stela Y. 6 

after 690 

temple foundation; good 

GB B 303** 

Kawa IV‘2 

8 Taharqo Stela Y. 6 

r. 685 

temple foundation; 
good 

Kawa T*** 1st 

court 

Kawa V'2 

9 Taharqo Stela Y. 8- 

c. 685 

on the high Nile; good 

Kawa T*** 1st 

court 

10 Kawa VI’-* 

10 Taharqo Stela Y. 10 

r. 680 

donations; good 

Kawa T*** 1st 

court 

Kawa VII‘0 

c. 680 

temple inauguration; good Kawa T*** 1 st 
court 

11 Taharqo inscr. 

12 Tanwetamani Dream 

after 680 

temple foundation; fgms 
(now destroyed) 

Sanam Amun 
temple 1st court 
SW wall 

Stela'2 

13 Anlamani Stela 

r. 664 

expedition; good 

GB B 500* 

Kawa VIII‘8 

14 Aspelta Election 

late 7 th c. 

enthronement; good 

Kawa T*** 1st 

court 

Stela'O 

15 Aspelta Banishment 

end of 7th c. 

enthronement; good 

GB B 500* 1st 

court 

Stela20 

end of 7th c. 

legal; fgm. 

GB B 500* 1st 

court 


® Berlin 1068 (now lost) Urk. Ill 78f. and Cairo JE 47085, G. Loukianoff in: Ancient 
Egypt 1926 PI. opp. p. 88; Priese 1970 29; FHNl No. 10. 

"> Cairo JE 48862, 47086-47089, Grimal 1981a; FHNl No. 9. 

'> Dunham 1970 fig. 3; FHNl No. 20. 

12 Khartoum 2678, Macadam 1949 14-21; FHNl No. 21. 

Copenhagen Ny Carslberg Glyptotek di.I.N. 1712, Macadam 1949 22-32, FHNl 
No. 22. 

Khartoum 2679, Macadam 1949 32-41; FHNl No. 24. 

Copenhagen Ny Carslberg Glyptotek lE.I.N. 1713, Macadam 1949 41-44; FHNl 
No. 25. 

Small fragments of a text of 180 columns, Grifiith 1922a lOlff., Pis XXXVIII- 

XL. 

'2 Cairo JE 48863, Grimal 1981b Pis I-IV; FHNl No. 29. 

Copenhagen Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek TL.I.N. 1709, Macadam 1949 44-50; FHNl 
No. 34. 

'9 Cairo JE 48866, Grimal 1981b Pis V-VII; FHNl No. 37. 

20 Cairo JE 48865, Grimal 1981b Pis Vlllf; FHNl No. 38. 
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TABLE A. Cont. 


text 

date (BC) 

16 Aspelta Adoption 
Stela2' 

17 Aspelta Khaliut 

end of 7th c. 

Stela22 

end of 7th c. 

18 Malonaqen inscr.22 

1 St half of 

6 th c. 

19 Irike-Amannote inscr. 


Kawa 1X2+ 

2nd half of 
5th c. 

20 Irike Amannote inscr. 


Kawa X25 

2nd half of 
5th c. 

21 Irike-Amannote inscr. 


Kawa XI26 

2nd half of 
5th c. 

22 Irike-Amannote inscr. 


Kawa XII22 

2nd half of 
5th c. 

23 Harsiyotef Y. 35 


Annals2® 

1st half of 
4th c. 

24 Nastasen Stela Y. 

2nd half of 

829 

4th c. 

25 Aktisanes inscr. 28 

around 300 

26 Aktisanes Stela2' 

around 300 


contents; preservation 

provenance 

legal; good 

Sanam (?)**** 

donation; good 

GB B 500* 
approach 

unknown; fgm. 

Meroe City 
early Amun tpl. 

enthronement; good 

Kawa T*** 

(now destroyed) 

Hypostyle 

donations; good 

Kawa T*** door 

(now destroyed) 

between 1st court 
and Hypostyle 

donations; good 

(now destroyed) 

as 20 

donations; good (now 

destroyed) 

as 20 

enthronement/exped.; 

good 

enthronement/exped.; 

GB B 500* 1st 
court 

good 

GB B 500***** 

temple foundation (?) 

Gebel 

Barkal ****** 

unknown, fgm. 

GB B 500 

1st court 


Louvre C 257, Urk. III.2 101-108; FHMl No. 39. 

Left in situ in front of the first pylon, M.B. Reisner 1934 Pis IV-VIII; FHN\ No. 
40. 

Torok n.d. Ch. 97.2 Inscr. 99, fig. 125. Only the fragmentary words preserved; 
[Maljonaqen ... hw... hiswt... S! R', “Malonaqen ... beaten ... foreign lands (?) ... Son of 
Re”. 

2+ Macadam 1949 50-67; FHNll No. 71. 

25 Macadam 1949 68f; FHNll No. 72. 

26 Macadam 1949 70f.; FHJVll No. 73. 

22 Macadam 1949 7If.; FHNll No. 74. 

28 CairoJE 48864, Grimal 1981b Pis X-XXV; FHNll No. 78. 

22 Berlin 2268, H. Schafer: Die dthiopische Kimigsinschrift des Berliner Museums. Leipzig 
1901; Urk. III.2 137-152; FHNll No. 84. 

2° Lost, Priese 1977b figs If; FHNll No. 87. 

2' Khartoum 5227, Dunham 1970 34, PI. XXXVII; FHNll No. (86). 
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TABLE A. Cont. 

text 

date (BC) 

contents; preservation 

provenance 

27 Aryamani Stela 

Y. 3-9 Kawa 

early 3rd c. 

donations; fgm. 

l^awa 

XIVS2 

(?) 


1st court 

28 Aryamani Stela 

Y. 9-24 (?) 

1st half of 
3rd c. (?) 

donations; fgm. 

as 27 

Kawa Xyss 

29 Sabrakamani inscr. 

1st half of 

enthronement; fgm. 

Kawa T as 20-22 

Kawa XIlE* 

3rd c. (?) 

(now destroyed) 



* Gebel Barkal, great Amun temple B 500 

** Gebel Barkal, Mut temple B 300, offering table hall B 303, upper frieze 

*** Kawa, Temple T of Taharqo 

**** Found in 1862 at Gebel Barkal 

***** Found in 1852 at New Dongola 

****** Recorded at Nuri 

******* Kawa Temple A 

All texts listed above are documents from the royal sphere and may 
be termed “historical” as records of royal actions of various sorts: 
ascension to the throne and the coronation journey, military expedi¬ 
tions, temple building and donations, decrees of legal nature. Except 
for some brief donation records, all texts contain elements of a dis¬ 
course on the myth of the Kushite state, i.e., on the legitimacy and 
functions of kingship. 

With the exception of Piye’s Great Triumphal Stela (5) and some 7th 
century BC inscriptions (7-12), the texts listed above were conceived in 
an indigenous Kushite intellectual milieu, processes in which were no 
longer determined by the political unity of Kush with Egypt. They 
were destined to formulate Kushite concepts, record events in Kush 
and regulate affairs according to Kushite law and tradition, but they 
fulfilled these functions using a foreign language and writing. Egyptian 
language and writing was adopted, together with Egyptian monumen¬ 
tal art, by the direct ancestors of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers as a 
necessary means and, at the same time, a consequence of state forma¬ 
tion (cf Ch. in.4-V). Egyptian literacy proved a most effective tool in 
the unfolding Twenty-Fifth Dynasty organisation of the Kushite state 


Copenhagen Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek /E.I.N. 1708, Macadam 1949 Pis 32f.; FHN 
II No. 91. 

BM 1777, other fgms left at the site, Macadam 1949 PI. 34; FHNW No. 92. 

S'* Macadam 1949 Pis 27, 31; FHMW No. 96. 
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and enabled the textual manifestation, codification and continuous re- 
editing of the Kushite myth of state. The earliest textual documents of 
the Kushite myth of the state were formulated under the reign of kings 
who were at the same time rulers of Egypt. What we identify as 
Kushite concepts of kingship thus were intertwined with a re-formula- 
tion of Egyptian kingship ideology (cf Ch. V. 1, 4). With the end of 
Kushite rule in Egypt, however, the political and intellectual symbiosis 
of Kush and Egypt also ended and intellectual contacts became irreg¬ 
ular, i.e., the central tools of Kushite political-ideological self-expression 
were separated from their land of origin: Egyptian in Kush and 
Egyptian in Egypt had to go their different ways. As indicated in Ch. 
1.3.5, the Kushite textual monuments in Egyptian language and writ¬ 
ing thus demonstrate a special process which may be confronted with 
the processes of language and writing in contemporary Egypt only as 
far as there were actual contacts in these areas between the two coun¬ 
tries. During the course of the 6th to 2nd centuries BC Egyptian was 
the official carrier of a complex of concepts and experiences that did 
not have one-to-one Egyptian equivalents and the textual rendering of 
which demanded a creative use of Egyptian as it was traditionally 
known in Kush and/or an adaptation of contemporary Egyptian as it 
was imported from Egypt by Egyptian scribes or by Kushite scribes 
who had learned the language and writing in the neighbouring coun¬ 
try. The discrepancies between a Kushite text and a contemporary 
Egyptian one are increased by the way a monumental inscription was 
created in either country as a result of the cooperation of a scribal 
author writing the original of the text in a cursive script on papyrus, a 
lapidary scribe transcribing it from cursive into hieroglyphs and sketch¬ 
ing out the hieroglyphic version on the stone, and a stone-mason exe¬ 
cuting the inscription on a stone surface. Occasionally, the three 
experts may have been one and tbe same person; or, in an isolated 
milieu such as Kush had been for long periods of time, the scribal 
author also played the role of the lapidary scribe though he did not 
sufficiently possess the special knowledge required for the transcription 
from cursive into hieroglyphs.^^ The isolated existence of literacy also 
determined an increasing dependence on archival material, i.e., on ear¬ 
lier inscriptions and texts of a various, even accidental, nature. Repe- 


Vernus 1990b SSfF.; K.-Th. Zauzich: Ein Interregnum weniger, in: U. Luft (ed.): 
The Intellectual Heritage of Egypt. Studies presented to L. Kdkosy {StudiaAeg 14) 619-626; R.H. 
Pierce: A Further Note to the Translations of the Egyptian Texts, in: FHJIll 363f. 
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titions of phrases and expressions must be carefully interpreted within 
their own actual contexts, for they may have been chosen to bear a 
meaning that was different from text to text and for which there was 
no adequate Egyptian vehicle available. 

By reason of the small number of the surviving inscriptions it could 
be suggested that literacy played a marginal role. Yet, while the writ¬ 
ten “communication” of concepts, eternalisation of events, deeds, and 
decisions was indeed restricted to the royal sphere, the number alone 
of the texts or the quantity of the monuments of the individual text 
genres should not be taken as an index of the significance of literacy. 
Such a quantitative approach is contradicted by the function of these 
texts. 

The great majority of the documents listed above are records of 
royal enthronements, coronation journeys, annals of military cam¬ 
paigns and describe particular aspects of the relationship between the 
ruler and the gods. They are, on account of their concrete coordinates 
in time and space, usually defined (and interpreted) as “historical” 
texts.Their function was, however, in spite of the fact that they even¬ 
tually mention persons and events from earlier times and also contain 
annalistic elements, not a retrospective documentation and recounting 
of past events or a conceptualizing of the relation between “historical” 
past and present. On the contrary, a royal inscription was destined to 
formulate the present for future “use”.^^ It was meant to function as a 
monumental message about an actual ruler’s secret and magic knowl¬ 
edge which enabled him to fulfil his charismatic duty of securing the 
continuous functioning of the cosmos as well as caring for mankind.^® 
It presented a theologically complex image of the ruler’s legitimacy and 
was destined to act as a most elevated, explicit, and central manifesta¬ 
tion of political thought. Eternalised on unperishable stone, the dis¬ 
course on the legitimacy of royal power as manifestation and guaran¬ 
tee of the reciprocity between god and king and king and men repre¬ 
sented an edition of the Great Tradition of the ideology of Order, and 
was at the same time also destined to convey a knowledge of the Order 


36 w.W. Hallo: The Limits of Scepticism. JA05 110 (1990) 187-199; J.K. Hoffmeier: 
The Problem of ‘History’ in Egyptian Royal Inscriptions, in: Sesto Congresso Intemazionak 
di Egittologia Atti I. Torino 1992 291-299. 

Assmann 1991a SSff.; 1992a 91ff., 229ff.; 1996a 37f 

J. Assmann: Der Konig als Sormmpriester. Gluckstadt 1970 56fF.; Assmann 1990 20511.; 
1991a Glff; and see also id.: Death and Initiation in the Funerary Religion of Ancient 
Egypt, in: W.K. Simpson (ed.): Religion in Ancient Egypt. New Haven 1989 135-159 141f 
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in the cosmos and in the State (cf. Ch. V.l, 4). In this way, the text 
functioned itself as a guarantee of Order. Though the Kushite royal 
inscriptions were unreadable to the people, it would be rather naive to 
think that they were written in a foreign language because the main¬ 
tenance of royal power would have required a hierarchy of knowledge 
in which the highest sphere was completely and absolutely closed.^® On 
the contrary: while obscure as to language and writing, the Kushite 
“historical” texts were, with one exception,'*^® physically not concealed 
but were inscribed or, if on stelae, displayed in those parts of the tem¬ 
ples which were accessible to the people^' and they were, as it may also 
be concluded from their narrative style,'*^^ recited (and translated) by the 
priests to the non-literate public. While not denying the significance of 
the hierarchy of knowledge, we should point out the borderline 
between the king’s secret knowledge and the “open” knowledge in the 
texts themselves: viz., they are silent about the contents of the dialogues 
between the king and his divine father Amun, but present a discourse 
on the ensuing interaction between the king and the god(s) and thus on 
the conditions of Order. 

From a formal aspect, the genre of Kushite royal inscription 
emerged from Egyptian New Kingdom “king’s novel”"*^ which deter¬ 
mined its basic structure, i.e., the connection of divine intervention 
with royal action, as well as some thematic and stylistic features: i.e., 
the introduction of groups of people as audience as well as active pro¬ 
moters of the royal decisions (royal family, advisers, court, priesthood, 
army, “people”) and the narrative tools of royal speech,^'*^ dialogue, and 
chorus. The recurrent oracular form of divine intervention seemingly 
belongs to the stylistic repertory of the Egyptian model,^^ in fact, how¬ 
ever, it occurs as part of Kushite kingship ideology, religious and legal 
practice (see Ch. V, esp. 3.2.3). The Egyptian framework and elements 

Baines 1990 lOff. 

Inscription of Irike-Amannote in Kawa TT (19 in list above). 

■*’ For the original place of the texts from B 500, the great Amun temple, at Gebel 
Barkal see Reisner 1931 SOff., for the Kawa inscriptions see Macadam 1949 passim. 

See below; for Egyptian royal inscriptions as records of royal speeches see Bleiberg 
1985/86 10. 

Hermann 1938; Loprieno 1996. 

** Explicitely stated only in Piye’s SSS (3 in list above), FHJV I No. 8, line 1 (king) 
and Aspelta’s ES (15), FHMl No. 37, line 1 (Queen Mother), but in most texts the king 
speaks in 1 st person sing. For the prominence of the royal speech in the GTS of Piye 
(5) see Assmann 1996a 36611. 

J. Osing: Kdnigsnovelle. LA III (1979) 556-557; I. Schirun-Grumach: Offenbarung, 
Orakel und Konigsnovelk. Wiesbaden 1993. 
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of narrative technique were used from the very outset with a freedom 
following from the fact that the Kushites borrowed for their purposes 
a form that had developed in another culture. In the Kadimalo inscrip¬ 
tion (1 in list above) the monumental documentary form is united with 
elements of Egyptian Third Intermediate Period magical decrees,^® 
while the description of Piye’s progress in Egypt in his Great 
Triumphal Stela (5 in list above) is construed as an analogy of the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile and at the same time a religious pilgrimage and an 
expedition of conquest.'^^ Taharqo’s inscriptions at Kawa (Kawa IV, 
lines 16 f and VI, lines 23 f, 7 and 9 above) introduce a historical 
explanation of the origins of the kingdom of Kush recounting the cove¬ 
nant concluded between Amun and Taharqo’s grandfather Alara (cf 
Ch. III.4.1). The covenant story in the Kawa texts was apparently 
based on a longer model and reflects a dynastic conscience in which 
the interaction of a deity and a non-royal ancestor (Alara is called icr, 
“Chieftain” in both texts) is put into the Egyptian context of reciproc¬ 
ity between god and king and at the same time into the non-Egyptian 
framework of historical causality.^® It would seem that the uniting of 
enthronement record and annalistic recounting of military campaigns, 
of which an extreme example is provided by the Harsiyotef Annals 
written in the 35th regnal year of the king (23 in list above), follows 
from the same indigenous sense of history. The texts of this sort (cf 18, 
23 in list above) also attest to the existence of separately kept temple 
and court annals as well as of day-books^® (Ch. VI. 1.1, 2.6). 

The Kushite enthronement records present the description of a royal 
process in space and time, the dramatic rendering of which especially 
in the Aspelta Election Stela (14 in list above) not only suggests tbe 
influence of an oral narrative tradition but also the possibility that these 
texts were also influenced by a tradition of the re-enactment of the 
enthronement as a liturgical drama.®® 

The names of the 8th through 3rd century BC kings of Kush are 
known first of all from Egyptian hieroglyphic renderings and only some 
of them occur in ancient sources in other languages. In this book the 


For a comparison with the Nesikhons Papyrus see Grapow 1940 41; L. Torok, 
FHN\ 40. 

« R.H. Pierce, FHNl 112. 

« Torok 1995b 25f.; cf. F. Junge: Kausales Denken. Zd III (1979) 371-377. 

L. Torok, Comment on FFINW Nos 78, 84. 

For the issue cf Bleeker 1967 40ff; L. Torok FHN\ 247. 
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reconstructed Kushite form of their names: Piye,^’ Shabaqo, Shebitqo, 
Taharqo, etc. will be used instead of the current renderings in Egyp¬ 
tological literature such as Piankhy, Shabaka, Shabataka/Shebitku, 
Taharka etc. 

1.1.2. The Meroitic evidence 

Meroitic, after the Egyptian the oldest written language in Africa, was 
used in Kush for monumental royal and temple inscriptions, royal and 
non-royal mortuary monuments and documents of various kinds from 
the 2nd century BC onwards, and, surviving the end of the “Meroitic” 
dynasty in the mid-4th century AD, it continued to be used until the 
late 4th-early 5th century in Lower Nubia (cf. Ch. VII.2.8). While the 
language is so far undeciphered (see Ch. 1.3.5), the hieroglyphic as well 
as the cursive scripts can be read. 

The earliest surviving Meroitic hieroglyphic inscription, the name of 
Queen Shanakdakheto in Temple F at Naqa,^^ can be dated to the late 
2nd century BC. The earliest preserved document in cursive writing^^ 
similarly dates from the late 2nd century BC. Both scripts were deci¬ 
phered by F.Ll. Griffith on the basis of Meroitic royal names recorded 
in both Egyptian and Meroitic scripts. The 23 Meroitic hieroglyphic 
signs were borrowed from the Egyptian hieroglyphic script, while the 
23 cursive signs, each corresponding to a hieroglyphic one (fig. 2), show 
the impact of the Egyptian “abnormal hieratic”.Unlike the Egyptian 
script, however, Meroitic script includes vowel notations and constitutes 
a syllabic system in which every symbol represents a consonant plus the 
vowel a, except when followed by another symbol indicating the vowel 
i, 0 , or e. A symbol for the vowel a is only written at the beginning of 
a word.^^ Griffith also succeeded in identifying important elements of 
the grammatical structure of Meroitic, and his analysis of the Meroitic 
funerary texts made possible the understanding of a number of words 
(among them numerous loan words from Egyptian) and of some phras¬ 
es.^® The more important official titles, partly deriving from Egyptian 


See Priese 1968 16611. 

52 FHNll No. 148. 

55 Hintze 1959a 36, fgm. of the offering table of King Tarekeniwal. 

5“^ See Griffith 1911a,b,c and Priese 1973b. 

55 Hintze 1978 93f 

55 F.Ll. Griffith: A Meroitic Funerary Text in Hieroglyphic. .^AS 48 (1910) 67-68; 
id.: Meroitic Inscriptions, in: Randall-MacIver^Woolley 1909 43-54; Griffith 1911a; 
1911b; 1911c; 1912. 
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borrowings, will be discussed in Ch. VII.2-4.^^ A list of the Meroitic 
words the meaning of which may be regarded as established with con¬ 
siderable certainty is presented below in Table B*. 


TABLE B* 

A LIST OF MEROITIC WORDS THE MEANING OF WHICH IS KNOWN 


bread 

at 



brother 

wi 

lion 

tnyi 

wife 

sent 

man 

abr 

woman 

Mi 

mother 

ste 

foot/feet 

St, stqo (?) 

north 

hr 

bom (by) 

edhe, tedhe, dhe 

east 

yirewke 

give 

/, el, yel 

person 

s 

deity 

mk 

province/land 

adb 

great, big 

Ih 

sister 

kdis. Mite 

good 

mlo 

south 

yireke 

small, little 

mte 

water 

ato 

ruler 

qore 

west 

tenke 

king's sister (?) 

kdke, ktke, kdwe 

begotten of 
two 

erike, terike, yerike 
tbo 


In spite of the impressive efforts of the Repertoire d’Epigraphie 
Meroitique project, directed byj. Leclant in Paris, and of other schol¬ 
ars,^® the decipherment of the language has made little progress, while 
the analysis of the structure of the texts and of the names, titles, 
toponyms, theonyms recorded in them rendered possible their limited 
and cautious use in historical studies. 

It may be supposed that, in the same manner as in Egypt, the use 
of the two scripts was also in Kush initially intended to be separated: 
the hieroglyphic script, in Egypt mdw.w-ntr “god's words” (a meaning 
preserved in the Greek word hieroglyph), was created for the most ele¬ 
vated sphere of literacy, e.g., royal and temple texts, while the cursive 
one was destined for administrative and non-royal use. In Meroe, a 
sharp dividing line between the hieroglyphic and cursive scripts was 
strictly observed only in the realm of the mortuary texts insofar as the 
hieroglyphic script could not be used for non-royal funerary inscrip- 


57 Torok 1977a, 1977b, 1979, 1988a 245fF.; Hofmann 1981. 

5® See the papers of J. Leclant and A. Heyler and others in issues Iff. of AINL; and 
cf Hainsworth-Leclant 1978; for further research see esp. Hintze 1960, 1963b, 1973, 
1974, 1977, 1979; Hofmann 1981; 1991; Priese 1968, 1971, 1973; 1977a; Triggei- 
Heyler 1970; Zibelius 1983; for further literature see references in the studies listed 
above and see also Torok 1988a 331f, Bibliography 7a, b.—L. Bongrani Fanfoni (with 
E. Fantusati): Appunti di lingua meroitica. Roma 1996 is based on an incomplete literary 
information. 
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tions. On the other hand, however, though the royal offering tables 
were initially inscribed in hieroglyphs, over the course of the time the 
cursive script was increasingly used for royal offering tables as well 
(although it did not become exclusive). The hieroglyphic script re¬ 
mained reserved for the king and for the inscriptions on the walls of 
the temples which belonged to the iconographical program, but it was 
actually used only for short texts such as e.g. royal dedication formu¬ 
lae on votive objects and statues.Longer royal documents were in¬ 
scribed, as it seems exclusively, in cursive. The reservation of the hiero¬ 
glyphs for royal use, or rather the “prohibition” of its use for private 
documents, reflects the initial Egyptian inspiration in the creation of 
the two scripts. The liberal use of the cursive script for monumental 
royal documents may be explained by the fact that, after all, the hiero¬ 
glyphic script was also simply an alphabet, unlike the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic which in its enormous intricacy constituted the vehicle and pur¬ 
pose of the development of a priestly-scribal social and intellectual 
elite.®® 

The emergence of Meroitic as a written language was indirecdy 
influenced by the cultural changes brought about by the emergence of 
a new royal dynasty in the mid-3rd century BC which originated from 
the Meroe region (see Ch. VII.2.1) and in a more direct manner by 
the need for a documentary script which could easily satisfy the 
demands of a new type of administration and, as a script that suited 
for non-royal funerary monuments, a new type of social decorum as 
well (Ch. VII.3.2). After Griffith’s pioneering text editions,®' the Paris 
Repertoire d’Epigraphie Meroitique (REM) edited by J. Leclant unites 
nearly 900 texts, i.e., all documents published before 1994, including 
royal inscriptions, mortuary texts, texts accompanying temple reliefs, 
prayers and proscynemata®^ furthermore donation records inscribed on 


See REM 000\ and 1151, ram statues inscribed for Amanikhareqerem, late 2nd 
cent. AD {FHNlll No. [227]); lion statue inscribed for Yesebokheamani, late 3rd cent, 
AD: text unpublished, cf J.M. Plumley: Qasr Ibrim \966. JEA 52 (1966) 9-12 12, PI. 
IV/3. 

On the correlations between the stylization of the hieroglyphic script in Ptolemaic 
and Roman Egypt (cryptography) and the social status of the priesthood see Assmann 
1996a 452ff. 

6' Griffith 1911a, 1911b, 1911c, 1912, 1922b. 

The proscynema inscriptions were destined to secure for ever their commission¬ 
ers’ adoring presence before a deity on the wall of whose sanctuary they were incised. 
In Meroitic they are introduced by the expression kwiseti which indicates that the 
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temple walls, documentary texts on ostraca, wood and papyrus.®^ Sev¬ 
eral hundred texts ranging from monumental royal inscriptions®^ 
through tomb stelae and offering tables to administrative documents on 
pottery, wood and papyrus from excavations of the UNESCO Salvage 
Campaign and, first of all, from the current excavations at Q_asr Ibrim 
in Lower Nubia have remained so far unpublished. In this volume ref¬ 
erence will be made to royal monuments, funerary inscriptions and 
texts accompanying temple reliefs, the documents of personal piety 
(proscynema inscriptions and records of donations on the walls of the 
temples), while documents on ostraca, papyrus and wood must be 
largely neglected because their interpretation is, given our present 
knowledge of Meroitic, far too hypothetical.®® 

More than one third of the published material are funerary texts 
inscribed on mortuary stelae and offering tables. These texts present— 
given their clearly comprehensible structure, the prosopographical data 
and the titles, placenames, and theonyms contained in them—a rich 
base for historical studies. A complete non-royal offering table text 
consists of the following regular parts: 

I. Invocation of Isis (= JVost) and Osiris (=Asor^i); 

II. Nomination: A) name of the deceased, B) name of the mother of 
the deceased and the filiation word edh (with the suffix -/o) meaning 
“bom by”, C) name of the father of the deceased and the filiation word 
mfe (with the suffix -lo) meaning “begotten of’. 

III. Description: titles of the deceased according to a rigidly set cur- 
sus honorum and those of his relatives listed according to the mles of the 
same system.®® 

IV. Benediction consisting of an utterance concerning funerary offer¬ 
ings and a concluding invocation of Isis and Osiris.®^ 


Meroitic type derives from the Demotic t! wSte, “worshipful greeting”, “obeisance”, 
“Anbetun^'. Proscynemata of Kushites in Meroitic as well as in Demotic display typo¬ 
logical variants that do not occur among the proseynemata of Egyptians, see Burkhardt 
1985. Cf also G. Geraei: Ricerche sul proskynema. Aegyptus 51 (1971) 3-211. 

The highest REM number was in 1982 REM 1179; at present it is REM 1228, cf 
F. Tiradritti: Preliminaires a un Repertoire d’Epigraphie Meroitique (REM), suite. MML 
25 (1994) 3-19. However, the numbering between REM 0001 and 1179 is not contin¬ 
uous, see Hainsworth-Leclant 1978. The funerary inscriptions from Gebel Adda pub¬ 
lished in Millet 1969 were not included into the REM. 

6+ BM E 1420, Plumley 1971 fig. 8. 

For texts on ostraca cf. Millet 1977; an overview of the documents of personal 
piety: Torok 1984. 

SIS MUlet 1981; Torok 1977a; 1979. 

Griffith 1911a 44f, 49. 
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The royal funerary formulae on offering tables consist of three parts: 
Invocation-Nomination—Benediction, yet the Nomination does not 
consist of titles, there is never a Description section, and the royal 
Benediction formulae differ from the ones employed by non-royal per- 
sons.®® The non-royal funerary inscription formula developed on the 
basis of the royal type. The addition of a Description points towards 
Late Period Egypt as a source of inspiration for the development of the 
Meroitic mortuary inscription formulae, yet the detailed—and increas¬ 
ingly voluminous—recording of the offices held by the deceased and 
by his relatives bears witness not only to the existence of an intricate 
administrative system®® (see Ch. VII.3.1) but also to a clearly articu¬ 
lated hierarchical structure within the governing elite and to a “social” 
consciousness which was central to the identity of the individual in this 
world as well as in the Netherworld (Ch. VII.3.2). 

The following list refers with REM numbers to the monumental 
royal inscriptions published so far: 


TABLE B 

ROYAL DOCUMENTS IN MEROITIC 


REM 

document 

date 

contents 

provenance 

1044 

Tanyidamani Stela7° 

late 2nd c. BC 

temple donations / 
campaign(s) (?) 

in front of GB 
B 500* 

0405 

Tanyidamani Tablet7’ 

late 2nd c. BC 

dedication 

Apedemak tpl. 
M 6 Meroe 
City 

0092 

1003, 

Teriteqas graffito72 

late 1st c. BC 

war record (?) 

Dakka, Thoth 
tpl. pylon W 
tower 

1039 

Amanirenas stelae7^ 

late 1st c. BC 

war records (?) 

Hamadab, in 
front of tpl. M 
1000 


Hintze 1959a. 

® MUlet 1981; Torok 1988a 24511.; O’Connor 1993 8611. 

™ MFA 23.736, Dunham 1970 Pis XXXIX-XLII; Leprohon 1991 144-148; FHNll 
No. 152. 

Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 22.258, Wenig 1978 Cat. 121; E7/JVII No. 153. 
72 Griffith 1912 Pis Xllf.; EHYII No. 173. 

7^ REM 1003: BM 1650; 1039 left at situ, preservation unknown. F.Ll. Griffith: 
Meroitic Studies IV. The Great Stela of Prince Akinizaz. JEA 4 (1917) 159-173; REM 
1003: FHNll No. 176. 
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TABLE B. Cont. 




REM 

document 

date 

contents 

provenance 

1041 

Amanishakheto inscr.^"* 

late 1st c. BC 

donations / war 
report (?) 

Meroe City 
Amun tpl. 

M 260 
forecourt. 

1001, 

1038 

Amanikhabale stela^* 

c. AD 50 

donations (?) 

Meroe City 
Amun tpl. 

M 260 

0408- 

0410 

Teqorideamani bases^^ 

c. AD 250 

dedications 

Meroe City 
Apedemak tpl. 
M 6 

0407 

Yesebokheamani stela^^ 

late 3rd c. AD 

dedication 

Meroe City 
Apedemak tpl. 
M 6 

0094 

Kharamadoye inscr.^^ 

AD 5th c. 

war report (?) 

Kalabsha, 
Mandulis tpl, 
forecourt 


* Gebel Barkal, great Amun temple B 500 


1.2. The external evidence 

A part of the textual evidence from the reigns of the kings of the peri¬ 
od of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (747-656 BC) will be discussed, as far 
as it is required for the understanding of the history of Kush in this 
period, in Ch. IV. Egyptian sources from the subsequent centuries con¬ 
tain littie information about Kush. With the campaign of Psamtik II 
directed in 593 BC against Kush,^^ political relations turned hostile 


FHM W No. 178. For further, unpublished, fgms see Hintze 1959a 46, PI. IX; 
Shinnie-Bradley 1980 91. 

Moscow, Pushkin Museum, Inv. No. unknown + Khartoum 522; U. Monneret de 
Villard: Testi meroitici della Nubia settentrionale. Kush 8 {I960) 88-124, PI. XXVIII -I- 
Wenig 1978 Cat. 122; FHNIW No. 192. 

^6 Garstang et al. 1911 Pis XXVI, LXVI. 

” Garstang et al. 1911 PI. XXIV; FHNlll No. 277. 

Griffith 1912 Pis XIII-XVI; FHNlll No. 300. 

Recorded in several stelae of closely related texts, the most completely preserved 
being the Shellal Stela, H. Goedicke: The Campaign of Psammetik II against Nubia. 
MDAIK31 (1981) 187-198; FHNl No. 41; Manuelian 1994 33311. For graffiti made by 
soldiers en route during the expedition in Abu Simbel and Buhen see A. Bernand-O. 
Masson: Les inscriptions grecques d’Abou Simbel. REG 70 (1957) 1-46 Iff.; O. Masson: 
Nouveaux graffites grecs d’Abydos et de Bouhen. CdE 51 (1976) 305-313; FFINI Nos 
42f—The Egyptian form of the name Psamtik will be preferred here to the writings 
Psammetik, Psammetich, Psammetichus. 
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between the two countries and though trade contacts as well as com¬ 
munication between temples in Kush and Egypt were restored, con¬ 
tacts with contemporary Kush leave litde, if any, trace in 6th to 4th 
cent. BC Egyptian texts and documents. The erasure of the names of 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers and their Kushite insignia under 
Psamtik II®® was a magical measurement revealing that the military 
action against Kush failed,®’ but it prompted the unfolding of an anti- 
Kushite tradition which had its roots in the ancient Egyptian notion of 
the southern enemy, “wretched Kush”.®^ Another image of Kush 
emerged, without eradicating the negative one, in the Late Period and 
especially as a result of the shocks of the First Persian Rule (525-404 
BC), in the context of literary works centered around the figure of the 
legitimate charismatic ruler.®® After the first encounter of Ptolemaic 
Egypt with Kush (cf. Ch. VII.2.2), the political and commercial con¬ 
tacts resulted in an interest in the political institutions, customs and 
habits of the Kushites and the geography and resources of their coun¬ 
try, the testimonies to which will be quoted in the following chapters. 
Two other categories of the external evidence will be separately intro¬ 
duced in the following sections. 

1.2.1. The inscriptions from the Dodecaschoenus 

During the centuries following the end of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
(656 BC), Lower Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts or its 
northern section, termed Dodecaschoenus, “Land of the Twelve Miles” 
and extending from the First Cataract to Hiera Sycaminos (modern 
Maharraqa), was alternatingly under Egyptian and Kushite rule (see 
Ch. VI, VII). Texts of various sorts, from monumental royal inscrip¬ 
tions, decrees and war reports to legal documents, records of embassies 
and accounts of official activities to pilgrim inscriptions, were inscribed 
in hieroglyphic and Demotic Egyptian, Greek, Latin and Meroitic on 
the walls of the cult temples of the Dodecaschoenus.®^ The great 
majority of them were made in the periods of Egyptian sovereignty. 


Yoyotte 1951. 

Assmann 1992b. 

C. Onasch 1977. 

Kienitz 1953 56; Leclant 1979 897; Lloyd 1982; for Late Period literature cf. 
Assmann 1996a 418ff. 

There exist corpuses of the Demotic (Griffith 1937) and Meroitic (Griffith 1912) 
inscriptions; A. Bernand 1969 and E. Bernand 1969 contain only the Greek inscriptions 
from Philae. For Greek inscriptions from other sites see FUN II; for the Latin texts cf 
references in Demicheli 1976; Desanges 1978; M.P. Speidel: Nubia’s Roman Garrison, 
in: ANRtV II.lO.l. Berlin-New York 1988 767-798. For the relevant hieroglyphic 
inscriptions see FUN 11. 
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Their historical importance lies in the fact that the bulk of the Lower 
Nubian population was Kushite and not Egyptian. From the mid-2nd 
century BC onwards,®^ the special features of Lower Nubian society 
and culture may be studied in Greek®® and Demotic inscriptions.®^ 
Inscriptions in Demotic, though executed by lapidary scribes in the 
Egyptian sanctuaries, bear witness not only to the activity of Kushite 
elite families in the administration of the area but also to their educa¬ 
tion and traditions. From the late 2nd century AD onwards high priest¬ 
ly offiees were held by members of such families and from the early 
3rd century onwards the temples of the Dodecaschoenus were regular¬ 
ly visited by Kushite dignitaries and envoys of the kings of Kush whose 
inscriptions, although still executed by local experts, display distinctly 
Kushite thematic and stylistic features.®® These texts not only convey 
information about the political history of the Dodecaschoenus but also 
represent rich evidence of Kushite social structure and intellectual life 
which is profitably confronted with contemporary texts in Meroitic (see 
Ch. VII.2-4). 

1.2.2. The image of Kush in classical literature 

Aithiopia, the land and its people, were recurrent topics in Greek and 
Roman literature.®® The term Aithiopia was used both in referring to 
the kingdom of Kush in the neighbourhood of Egypt and as a collec¬ 
tive term for the African periphery of the known world. Aithiopia and 
India were, however, frequently confused, though it was already known 
in Herodotus’ time that Aithiopia was in the South and India in the 
farthest East.®® The Utopian tradition of Aithiopia—^which also has an 
Egyptian equivalent®'—has its roots in Homer. Homer’s Aithiopians, 
the most distant men, dwell in the mythical land by the streams of 
Ocean. They are pious, just and blameless and deserve the friendship 
of the gods who regularly visit them.®^ From Hesiod, Aithiopians were 


“ Philae, A. Bernand 1969 No. 12bis; FHNW No. 140, 149/8 BC. 

A. Bernand 1969; E. Bernand 1969; FHMW, III passim. 

Griffith 1937; Burkhardt 1985; FKMM Nos 180-185, III passim. 

See the analysis presented by Burkhardt 1985. 

For an illuminating overview see Burstein 1995 29ff., 97ir. 

Herodotus 3.98. Cf. H. Schwabl: Das Bild der fremden Welt bei den friihen 
Griechen. Entretiens 8 1-36; A. Dihle: The Conception of India in Hellenistic and 
Roman Literature. Proceedings of the Cambridge Phitological Association n.s. 10 (1964) 15-23; 
id.: Umstrittene Daten: Untersuchungen zum Auftreten der Griechen am Roten Meer. Koln-Opladen 
1965 36fr., 65£f. Aithiopia was first located definitely in Africa by Aischyl., Prom. 808f. 

L. Kakosy: Nubien als mythisches Land im Altertum. Ann. Univ. Scient. Budapest 
Sectio Historica 8 (1966) 3-10. 

82 It. L423f, 23.205-7; Od. 1.22-24, 4.84, 5.282, 287; Aischyl., Prom. 790. Cf H. 
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traditionally coupled with Scythians as the southern pole of a racial and 
geographical confrontation of extremes.®^ A knowledge of the kingdom 
of Kush, mosdy limited to the iconography of the ethnotype and geo¬ 
graphical notions, was transmitted from the 6th century BC by the 
Greek inhabitants of Egyptian Naucratis.®'^ Despite the increase of real¬ 
istic information during the subsequent centuries, the Aithiopia-image 
of classical literature remained interwoven with Utopian features which 
may even occur in treatments of practical subjects such as geography 
and itineraries. The persistence of Utopian elements may also have 
been influenced by priestly tradition and literary works in Late Period 
Egypt associating the Kushites with traditional Egyptian concepts of 
charismatic kingship and ideal religiosity.®^ The recurrence of the same 
set of “data” on Aithiopia and the paucity of new information, espe¬ 
cially of a historical kind, in Greek and Roman literature was, howev¬ 
er, chiefly determined by the fact that the Middle Nile Region was 
peripheral to the Mediterranean world. Real Aithiopia emerged from 
her marginality only episodically as a consequence of her conflicts with 
Egypt. While the periods of intense trade connections following these 
conflicts, as a rule, resulted in the influx of new information of a more 
pragmatic sort, the wars themselves were described from an anti- 
Aithiopian perspective. 

Herodotus referred to Aithiopia in his historical work {c. 450-430 
BC) devoting chapters to the description of the Aithiopians living south 
of Elephantine in Lower Nubia (2.29), to tbe Nile beyond Elephantine 
(2.29-31), and the abortive campaign of Cambyses against the long-liv¬ 
ing Aithiopians (3.17.1-25.7). He also made several small remarks on 
various topics connected to Aithiopia.®® Relying on a wide range of 


Braunert: Utopia, Antworkn griechischm Denkens auf dio Herausforderung durch soziak Verhdltnisse. 
Kiel 1969 8; J. Ferguson: Utopias of the Classical World. London 1975 IGIL; C. Onasch 
1977 33411. 

Hesiod in Strabo 7.37. 

S'* Snowden 1970 103f. 

ss P. Kaplony: Bemerkungen zum agyptischen Konigtum, vor allem in der Spatzeit. 
CdE 46 (1971) 250-274 26114 Snowden 1970 144f. exaggerates the extent of informa¬ 
tion that may have been gathered in Egypt and the classical world about the piousness 
of the Kushite kings. 

s® On the origin of the Aithiopians: 4.197 (FUN I No. 61), on King Shabaqo: 
2.137.1-4 (FHNl No. 60), on the end of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty: 2.152.1 (FHN\ No. 
63), on the expedition of Psamtik 11: 2.161.1 (FHN 1 No. 64), on tribute levied by 
Cambyses on Aithiopia: 3.97.2-3 (FHN 1 No. 57), Aithiopians in Xerxes’ army: 7.69 
(ibid. No. 58), Aithiopia and the Siwa oracle: 2.42.3-4 (FHNl No. 59). In his narrative 
the entire Twenty-Fifth Dynasty is reduced to Shabaqo’s rule in Egypt, 2.137.1-4. 
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sources which are unknown to us and the credibility of which, includ¬ 
ing Herodotus’ autopsy and motivation, continues to be debated,®^ 
Herodotus’ Aithiopia-image is a complex of informations of gready 
varying reliability which had been edited to various extents by 
Herodotus’ sources and/or by the historian himself. While descriptions 
such as of the Aithiopia of the Cambyses episode 3.17.1-25.7 must 
obviously be treated as fiction and interpreted as constituents of a 
philosophical paradigm,^® the great majority of the remarks on the 
geography and history of Aithiopia as well as on Aithiopian institutions 
contain small and large bits of retil information which deserves a care¬ 
ful source-critical analysis. 

As demonstrated by passages in Hecataeus of Abdera’s fragmentar- 
ily preserved history of Egypt®® written between c. 320-305 BC,*®® 
Hellenistic historians and ethnographers were attracted by the institu¬ 
tions, manners and habits of the Aithiopians as described by Herodotus 
and used Aithiopia as an example for uncorrupted life in philosophi¬ 
cally coloured treatises. Hecataeus, however, also collected data from 
Egyptian temple archives referring to the reign of Amasis which he 
associated, in the framework of a context shaped under the impact of 
Herodotus, with more recent (?) ethnographical data on peoples on the 
fringes of Kush and information on the contemporary Kushite ruler.’®* 

Contacts between Egypt and Aithiopia were frequent during the 
period between the military expedition of Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
around 274 BC and the beginning of the Upper Egyptian revolts by 
Hor-Wennofer and Ankh-Wennofer (207/6-186 BC). The trade con¬ 
tacts necessitated a good knowledge not only of the trade routes but 
also of the nature and people of Aithiopia. Besides the authors and 
users of the more practical descriptions of the land and the travel itin- 


W. Spiegelberg: Die Glaubwiirdigkeit von Herodots Bericht iiber Agfpten im Lichte der agyp- 
tischen Denkmdkr. Heidelberg 1926 (English transl. Oxford 1929); A. Momigliano: The 
Place of Herodotus in the History of Historiography, in: Studies in Historiography. London 
1966 127-142; F. Oertel: Herodots dgyptischer Logos und die Glaubwiirdigkeit Herodots. Bonn 
1970; Lloyd 1975, 1976, 1988; O.K. Armayor: Did Herodotus Ever Go to Egypt? 
JARCE 15 (1980) 59-73; Fehling 1971/1989; W. Kendrick Pritchett: The Liar School of 
Herodotus. Amsterdam 1993; Burstein 1995 3-17, 155-164, with reference to further lit¬ 
erature. 

Hofmann-Vorbichler 1979; I. Hofmann-A. Vorbichler: Das Kambysesbild bei 
Herodot. AfO 27 (1980) 86-105. 

S.M. Burstein: Hecataeus of Abdera’s History of Egypt, in: Johnson (ed.) 1992 

45-49. 

O. Murray: The Date of Hecataeus’ Work on Egypt. JEA 59 (1973) 163-168. 
Hecataeus on Aktisanes: in Diodorus 1.60-61.1, EHNW No. 88. 
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eraries, however, Hellenistic ethnographers too took a great interest in 
the circumstances of Egypt’s southern neighbour. Among the travellers 
who arrived in the wake of the explorers, elephant hunters, tradesmen, 
artisans and ambassadors, itinerant philosophers and adventurers also 
might have visited and studied Aithiopia. In turn, they all may have 
left behind there a mosaic of a certain knowledge of the Mediterranean 
world which added to the significant Hellenistic element in the Kushite 
culture of the 3rd to 1st centuries BC. Though the work of the earli¬ 
est explorers is entirely lost’*^^ or is only preserved in small frag¬ 
ments,the information collected by them reached the royal hypomne- 
rmta in Alexandria and inspired 3rd and 2nd century BC Alexandrian 
geographers such as Eratosthenes of Gyrene (associated with the 
Alexandrian library c. 246-194 BG)'*^'^ and ethnographers such as 
Agatharchides of Cnidus (born around 200 BC)’®^ who relied greatly 
on literary and archival sources.*®® Though also making use of realis¬ 
tic information deriving from various sources which are, however, 
largely unknown, Eratosthenes, Agatharchides, and later writers as 
Nicolaus of Damascus (around 20 BC)’®^ presented an Aithiopia-image 
that was primarily destined to express the views of contemporary phi¬ 
losophy on the values of life on the peripheries of the civilised world. 
Agatharchides focused his interest as an ethnographer on the problem 
of how is it possible for people to maintain traditions and customs 
which cannot be explained on the basis of common sense and which, 
though they have a negative impact on human actions, can neverthe¬ 
less be maintained merely because they are in accordance with certain 
religious concepts. His much-quoted and misunderstood Ergamenes 
story on the revolt of an enlightened king against the traditional power 
of the priests (in Diodorus 3.6,*®® see Gh. VII.2.1) is intended to 
demonstrate such a case, and, at the same time, to present an exam¬ 
ple of the superiority of Greek philosophy over such traditions, as it is 


On Simonides the Younger and Philon see Pliny, N.H. 6.183 (FHNW No. 100). 
For Dalion: Paradoxographus Vaticanus 2 (FHNW No. 101), Pliny, NH. 6.194-195; 
Aristocreon: Pliny, N.H. 5.59, 6.191f. (FHN W Nos 103f.); Bion of Soloi: Pliny, NH. 
6.177-8, 180-1, 191-3, Schol. Act. Apost. 8.27, Ath. 13.20, 566c (FHNW Nos 105, 107, 
108). 

P.M. Fraser: Eratosthenes of Gyrene. PBA 56 (1970) 175-207; FHNW Nos 109- 

111 . 

Burstein 1989. 

106 Pqj, Agatharchides cf. Diodorus 3.38; Fraser 1972 I 549f., II 786 note 219. 

W. Otto: Nicolaus v. Damaskus. RE Suppl. II (1913) 85; FHNW No. 158. 

>08 FHNW No. 142. 
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the Greek education of Ergamenes that enables him, as a cultural hero, 
to put an end to the tyranny of the priests. The reader is confronted 
with a victory of A-oyiapoc (reasoning) over 5eiai5ai|J.ovia (supersti¬ 
tion). It is important to realise if one wants to avoid the pitfalls of the 
traditional reliance on Classical authors in Nubian studies that 
Agatharchides did not know that the story which he told here was actu¬ 
ally the story of a violent dynastic change.**^® 

While authors in the 1 st century BC as well as Roman writers of the 
subsequent centuries continued to draw primarily on information col¬ 
lected in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC, military conflicts between 
Rome and Kush resulted in historical descriptions coloured by the hos¬ 
tilities as in Strabo’s work (17.1.53-54) as well as in a renewed interest 
in the Kushite environment, history, manners and customs which was 
partly satisfied in the case of Diodorus, Strabo and Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus through autopsy and acquaintance with official records."® Their 
records as well as information preserved by King Juba of Mauretania, 
Pliny, Cassius Dio, Seneca, Plutarch, Claudius Ptolemaios, Aelius 
Aristides and others will be quoted in later chapters of this book based 
on recent critical analyses.*" 


2. Archaeological evidence 

The history of archaeological exploration as part of the discovery of 
Kush has already been discussed in Ch. 1.1. Here we give a brief 
review of the archaeological evidence from the aspects of its composi¬ 
tion and limitations. 

Systematic archaeological research began with the enlargement 
(1908-1910) of the original (1898-1902) Aswan Dam which made nec¬ 
essary the survey and excavation of all sites threatened with destruc¬ 
tion. Defining the norms of field survey and standard data recording, 
the Egyptologist G.A. Reisner, director of the First Archaeological 
Survey of Nubia in 1907-1911, also created salvage archaeology as it 
would be practised in the Middle Nile Region until the UNESCO 
Campaign of the 1950s and 1960s. In the four seasons of the First 


">9 Torok 1992b. 

"9 Diodorus 3.11.3, iT/jVII No. 167; Strabo 17.1.49; for Nicolaus’ sources see FOrH 
11 C Kommentar 25511. 

Desanges 1992. 
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Survey 151 cemeteries and over 8,000 individual tombs, ranging from 
the A-Group to the Christian period (1,089 tombs dated to the period 
between the 3rd century BC and the AD 4th century), were excavat¬ 
ed, while excavations were conducted only at about half a dozen set- 
dement sites which were, however, investigated with only cursory effort 
and interest.'*^ The emphasis put on the investigation of mortuary 
remains and on the earlier periods of Nubian history followed from the 
contemporary principle of excavating objects of exhibition value and 
further from the main goal of archaeologists of Reisner’s generation, 
viz., the creation of cultural typologies.’*^ Furthermore, it was assumed 
that the later periods of Nubian history may with better results be 
assessed on the basis of the textual evidence and this standpoint was 
also supported by the concurrent architectural and epigraphic survey 
of the Lower Nubian sanctuaries published in the volumes of Temples 
immerges de la JVubu.^^* The Survey resulted in the identification and 
typological classification of the archaeological cultures of Nubia (A, B, 
C, and X ‘Groups’”^) and the establishment of their chronological 
sequence, also including the historically known cultures. The prof¬ 
itability of cemetery excavation was splendidly demonstrated by the 
work of the Universities of Pennsylvania and Oxford, the first investi¬ 
gating the AD lst-4th century dite cemetery at Karanog (see also Ch. 
1.3.4);”® the second the necropolis of the Lower Nubian provincial 


Reisner 1910; Firth 1912, 1915, 1927. 

This conviction was not shattered even by the investigation of the Christian ceme¬ 
tery at Shellal, which was completely excavated and whose 1,625 graves were, as one 
may expect, devoid of grave furniture. 

A.M. Blackman: The Temple of Dendur. Cairo 1911; id.; The Temple of Derr. Cairo 
1913; H. Gauthier: Le temple d’Amada. Le Caire 1913, 1926; id.: Le temple de Kalabchah. 
Le Caire 1911, 1927; G. Boeder: Debod bis Kalabsche. Tempel und Inschriften. Kairo 1911; 
id.: Der Tempel von Dakke. Kairo 1930; Griffith 1937. 

According to recent literature the A Horizon is dated to the 4th millennium BC; 
the existence of the B-Group as a cultural complex is refuted and its remains are inter¬ 
preted as belonging to the A-Group (cf H.S. Smith: The Development of the ‘A-Group’ 
Culture in Northern Lower Nubia, in: Davies [ed.] 1991 92-111); the C-Group is dated 
between c. 2400 and 1550 BC (cf. Adams 1977 142ff.; B. Kemp: Old Kingdom, Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Periods c. 2686-1552 BC. in: Trigger et al. 1983 
124fr.); the X-Group is renamed Ballana Culture (Lower Nubia)-Tanqasi Culture 
(Upper Nubia) or, better, Post-Meroitic Culture and dated to c. AD 350/60-540/50 (cf 
Torok 1988b). 

Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910. For the neighbouring contemporary cemetery at 
Shablul see Randall-Macivei—Woolley 1909. 
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capital Faras from the 2nd/1st century BC-AD 4th century.'*’ Both 
cemeteries yielded a wealth of imported luxury objects as well as indi¬ 
genous painted pottery wares which revealed a hitherto unknown level 
of technical skill and contributed to the appreciation of the native 
achievments which, however, were understood as determined by the 
influence of the culturally superior neighbour. Tellingly, the Karanog 
cemetery was defined by the excavators as “Romano-Nubian”. Being 
published according to the principles of late 19th century archaeologi¬ 
cal typology, both cemeteries still await complete modem publication 
and analysis, for they remain the largest and culturally most significant 
Lower Nubian mortuary complexes ever excavated,"® which are, how¬ 
ever, traditionally misinterpreted (see below). It also remains to be 
realised that, similarly to the Qustul and BaUana necropoleis (see 
below), the Faras and Karanog cemeteries provide a chronological 
framework for the study of Egyptian artefact types which in Egypt usu¬ 
ally do not occur in stratified contexts."® The settlements belonging to 
the cemeteries were only fleetingly surveyed,*^® and the pre-Christian 
setdement layers of Faras would be destroyed completely uninvestigat¬ 
ed by the rising waters of Lake Nasser after the completion of the mod¬ 
ern Aswan High Dam. Ironically, the first and last excavation con¬ 
ducted on a monumental scale and aiming at the complete exploration 
of one of the capitals of Kush, viz., Garstang’s work at Meroe City (figs 
16, 24), remained unpublished'^* and the excavator’s—who was oth¬ 
erwise fully aware both of the significance of typochronology and the 
importance of the site—almost total ignorance of the assessment of hor¬ 
izontal and vertical stratigraphy could only partially be amended in the 
recent publication of the surviving field documentation and find mate¬ 
rial. *^^ The silence in the preliminary reports on the presence of such 
native pottery wares such as that which is also known from Faras and 
Karanog is greatly responsible for the scholarly myth maintaining that 
Meroitic Lower Nubia would have belonged entirely to the cultural 


Griffith 1924; 1925a; F.Ll. Griffith: Oxford Excavations in Nubia XL-XLII. 
Meroitic Antiquities at Faras and Other Sites. LAAA 13 (1926) 17-37. 

For Karanog see the preliminary analysis by O’Connor 1993 92ff. 

For Qustul and BaUana cf. L. Torbk: Egyptian Late Antique Art from Nubian 
Royal Tombs, in: C. Moss-K. Kiefer (eds): Byzantine East, Latin West. Art-Historical Studies 
in Honor of Kurt Weitzjnann. Princeton 1995 91-97. 

For Karanog see WooUey 1911. 

For preliminary reports see Garstang et al. 1911; LAAA 3; lAAA 4; lAAA 5; 
lAAA 6; LAAA 7. 

Torbk n.d. 
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sphere of Roman Egypt, in contrast to the Meroitic South which 
would, in turn, have remained largely untouched by foreign in¬ 
fluence.’^^ 

At the same time (1911-1914) excavations were conducted c. 250 km 
south of Khartoum in the Gezira at Jebel Moya, a settlement- and 
cemetery site yielding unique evidence of the cultures of the Kushite 
peripheries. The finds were, however, published only in 1949’^"’ and 
the chronology of the site, ranging from c. 5000 to c. 100 BC (with a 
possible hiatus in the middle third of the 4th millennium BC), was only 
clarified as a result of recent investigations.*^^ 

While the finds from Meroe City and thus the social and cultural 
developments occurring in the context of an urban centre remained 
unknown, a Harvard-Boston expedition under the direction of C.A. 
Reisner explored between 1916-1925 the Kushite royal necropoleis at 
el Kurru, Nuri, Cebel Barkal, and Begarawiya North, South and West 
in order to produce the traditional framework of historical research, 
viz., a royal chronology; further the temples of Cebel Barkal, ancient 
Napata, where the discovery of key monuments of Kushite literacy’^® 
and art’^’ could be expected (fig. 5). Reisner’s publication activity did 
not extend beyond a presentation of the principal chronological and 
textual evidence and a general cultural-historical evaluation’^® (see Ch. 
1.1.4). Most of the material unearthed by him remained largely 
unknown until his finds were published by D. Dunham between 1950 
and 1970.’^® Dunham’s work was restricted, however, to the minimum 


For the issue from different standpoints see Adams et al. 1976 and Torok 1987b; 

n.d. 

F. Addison: Jebel Moya. The Wellcome Excavations in the Sudan. Oxford 1949, with a 
dating of the entire Jebel Moya sequence between c. 1000-400 BC. Addison’s defense 
of this dating (Second Thoughts on Jebel Moya. Kush 4 [1956] 4-18) remained uncon¬ 
vincing against criticisms identifying the find material predating the 1st millennium BC, 
cf G. Caton-Thompson, review of Addison 1949. Nature 165 (1950) 87f; A.J. ArkeU, 
review of Addison 1949. Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society n. s. 20 (1954) 126-130. 
Gerharz 1994. 

For the inscribed finds see Reisner 1921, 1931, Reisnei^Reisner 1933, M.B. 
Reisner 1934, Dunham 1970 and cf the list in Ch. II.l.l.l, Table A. 

Dunham 1970. 

Reisner 1917, 1918, 1921, 1923, 1931; G.A. Reisner: Excavations at Napata, the 
Capital of Ethiopia. BMFA 15 (1917) 25-34; id.: Known and Unknown Kings of 
Ethiopia. BMFA 16 (1918) 67-82; id.: The Royal Family of Napata. BMFA 19 (1921) 
21-38; id.: The Pyramids of Meroe and the Candaces of Ethiopia. BMFA 21 (1923) 12- 
27. 

Dunham 1950, 1955, 1957, 1963, 1970, Chapman-Dunham 1952. 
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of information necessary and the selectivity of his publications is clear¬ 
ly indicated by recent studies from the Boston collection which hous¬ 
es Reisner’s records and the majority of his finds. 

The Second Archaeological Survey (1929-1934), necessitated by a 
second enlargement of the Aswan Dam, extended from Wadi es Sebua 
to Adindan. It investigated at 49 cemeteries 783 Meroitic and post- 
Meroitic tombs but excavated, partly, only one single Meroitic setde- 
ment at Wadi el Arab which was summarily published.*^* The most 
important discoveries were made at the tumulus cemeteries of the post- 
Meroitic rulers of Lower Nubia at Qustul and Ballana which yielded 
unexpectedly complex archaeological evidence for the period between 
the end of the “Meroitic” dynasty and the Christianisation of the 
Middle Nile Region. In the publication which followed promptly, 
the excavators concentrated on the documentation of the burials and 
the typological discussion of the inventories and, without estabhshing 
an internal chronology, assigned an AD 5th-6th century (with a pref¬ 
erence for a 6th century range) general date to the two necropoleis, the 
chronologiccil interrelations of which remained similarly undecided. 
An internal chronology within the period between c. AD 380 and 490- 
500 and an absolute dating of the five generations of “chiefs” buried 
at Qustul and six generations of Nobadian kings buried at Ballana were 
established fifty years later, while the interpretation of Post-Meroitic 
mortuary rehgion and of the political/cultural relationship between 
Meroitic-Post-Meroitic continues to be debated (cf Ch. VII.2.8). 

In 1929 Oxford University excavations were resumed at Kawa. In 
the territory of the New Kingdom-Kushite city F.Ll. Griffith and L.P. 
Kirwan excavated a complex of pharaonic, Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and 
Meroitic temples, without investigating, however, the extensive settle¬ 
ment quarters (fig. 7). Their finds were published by M.F.L. Macadam 


Kendall 1991, 1992; T. Kendall: A Head from a Statue of Natakamani or Ama- 
nitore from Gebel Barkal in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in: Hommages Leclant II 
235-243. 

Emery—Kirwan 1935. 

Emery—Kirwan 1938. 

A late 4th to 5th cent, general date was already suggested by F.W. von Bissing: 
Alexandrinische Kunst in nubischen Tumulusgrabem um 400 n.Chr. Forschungen und 
Fortschritie 15 (1939) 350-352; id.: Die kunstgeschichdiche Bedeutung der neuentdeckten 
Nekropolen im Gebiet des II. Nilkataraktes. in: Miscellanea Gregoriana. Raccolta di scritti 
pubbUcati ml primo centennario della Jondaziom del Pont. Museo Egizio (1839-1939). Citta del 
Vaticano 1941 9-28. 

‘S'* Torbk 1988b. 
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in 1949-1955.*^^ Although Kawa Temple T (fig. 8) was the best-pre¬ 
served monumental Twenty-Fifth Dynasty temple in the Middle Nile 
Region, the remains of its splendid relief decoration, which were 
destroyed in the 1930s by a heavy rain, were only graphically record¬ 
ed (figs 9-12), and in a manner which renders an art historical study 
largely impossible (cf Ch. V.6). 

With the foundation of Sudan Antiquities Service in 1950, regular 
excavations were embarked upon in Upper Nubia and the Butana, of 
which the researches at the Post-Meroitic cemetery site of Tanqasi'^® 
and at the 1st century BC-AD 1st century royal palace at Wad ban 
Naqa’^^ belong within the framework of this book. The publication of 
the latter does not allow an archaeological appreciation of the monu¬ 
mental building which is typologically closely associated with royal 
palaces at Gebel Barkal’^® and Meroe City*^® which were, however, 
either also excavated in a most doubtful manner or published in a sim¬ 
ilarly unsatisfactory style. Of the more extensive work of the Humboldt 
University mission (1957-1970) at Musawwarat es Sufra (figs 17-22), a 
monumental royal and temple building complex erected around the 
6th century BC and repeatedly re-built and extended until the early 
centuries AD, only one temple building has been completely pub¬ 
lished.’^® The rest is known from preliminary reports.*'” Insufficient 
information also resulted in this case in general interpretations which 
are not proportionate to the actual richness and intricacy of the unpub¬ 
lished archaeological evidence. Recently resumed excavations at the 
site also point towards the necessity of a more complex reinterpreta¬ 
tion.The reconnaissance survey in the Butana preceding the exca- 


Macadam 1949, 1955. 

P.L. Shinnie: Excavations at Tanqasi. Kush 2 (1954) 66-85; H.N. Chittick: A New 
Type of Mound Grave. Kush 5 (1957) 73-77. 

Vercoutter 1962. 

Dunham 1970; for additional information see Kendall 1991; S. Donadoni: 
Excavations at Gebel Barkal 1986. Nubian Letters 1 (1986); id.: Italian Excavations at the 
Gebel Barkal in 1987. Nubka 1/2 (1990) 149-152; id.: Excavation of University of Rome 
at Natakamani Palace (Jebel Barkal). Kush 16 (1993) 101-115. 

‘39 Tdrok n.d. Ch. 38, 39. 

Hintze et al. 1971, 1993.—An inscription in Old Nubian from the otherwise 
completely published Christianised late Meroitic temple IIIA remained inaccessible for 
the publisher of the edifice (Tdrok 1974). 

Hintze 1959b; 1962a; 1962b; 1963a; 1968; 1971; Hintze-Hintze 1970; Hintze et 
al. 1971; Hintze et al 1993. 

P. Wolf: The Central Temple’s Garden in the Great Enclosure at Musawwarat 
es Sufra. Unpubl. paper presented at the Eightii International Cotifereme for Meroitk Studies, 
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vations at Musawwarat es Sufra has similarly remained unpublished. 

The Musawwarat es Sufra excavations introduced in the Sudan the 
methods of digging and recording as they were employed at stratified 
European sites in the 1950s and 1960s. Modern standards of setdement 
archaeology were also consequently observed in the course of the work 
of the Khartoum-Calgary mission which got underway in 1965. P.L. 
Shinnie and his team worked at Meroe City with the aim of establish¬ 
ing a chronological sequence for the setdement and invesdgate its eco¬ 
logical context.While the work was later extended over the area of 
the processional avenue of the late Amun temple,apart from a doc- 
umentadon from the 1965-1972 seasons,*'^® only summary studies have 
been presentedinstead of a detailed archaeological publication.*'*^® 

The dimensions of archaeological activity in the southern parts of 
the Middle Nile Region cannot be compared to the UNESCO Salvage 
Campaign in Lower Nubia (1959-1969). In Egyptian Nubia between 
Dabod and Ballana 29 sites and/or regions were explored and/or 
excavated; in Sudanese Nubia between Faras and Kulb further 28 sites 
and/or areas were investigated.*'*^ The historical and settlement his¬ 
torical lessons of the UNESCO Survey could be complemented with 
results from a meticulous field survey and excavation campaign south 
of the Dal Cataract.*®** One single Lower Nubian site, Qasr Ibrim, was 
not flooded with the completion of the Aswan High Dam and is cur¬ 
rently being excavated by the Egypt Exploration Society.*®* 


Hintze 1959b. 

P.L. Cartet^R. Foley: A Report on the Fauna from Excavations at Meroe 1967- 
72. in: Shinnie-Bradley 1980 298-309; R.F. Tylecote: Metal Working at Meroe, Sudan. 
Meroitica 6 (1982) 29-42; P.L. Shinnie: The Main Lines of Socio-economic Development 
in the Sudan in Post-Neolithic Times, in: L. Krzyzaniak-M. Kohusiewicz (eds): Ori^ns 
and Early Development of Food Producing Cultures in Morth-Eastem Africa. Wroclaw 1984 109- 
115. 

Shinnie 1984. 

Shinnie-Bradley 1980. 

Bradley 1982, 1984; Robertson 1992. 

For two campaigns of a mission of the University of Khartoum and the 
Humboldt University, Berhn at the site see S. Wenig: Meroe Joint Excavations. Bericht 
iiber die Vorkampagne 1992. Mitt. SAG 1 (1994) 15-18; D. Eigner: Die Grabung am 
Schlackenhtigel NW 1 in Meroe. Mitt. SAG 4 (1996) 23-27; P. Wolf: Vorbericht iiber 
die Ausgrabungen am Tempel MJE 105. Mitt. SAG 4 (1996) 28-43. 

For almost complete lists, with reference to the publications, see Adams 1977 
83fr.; T. Save-Soderbergh: Temples and Towns of Ancient Nubia. London 1987; Torok 
1988a 190ff. 
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The UNESCO Campaign carried out a methodologically more or 
less homogenous archaeological survey the aims and perspectives of 
which differed, however, from mission to mission and archaeologist to 
archaeologist. Its individual discoveries will be discussed below in their 
appropriate contexts, as far as there are publications at our disposal. 

In this review three aspects of the Campaign as a whole deserve spe¬ 
cial mention. The range and context of the pottery finds, coming now 
predominandy from settlement sites, rendered it possible for W.Y. 
Adams to carry out the single greatest modern typological investigation 
of imported Egyptian and Nubian pottery wares occurring in Lower 
Nubia.New finds from Post-Campaign excavations or finds pub¬ 
lished after the Campaign,the comparison of wares occurring in 
southern contexts with the Lower Nubian finds, and a better knowl¬ 
edge of Egyptian pottery wares of the Ptolemaic period indicated, how¬ 
ever, that Adams’ dating of the Meroitic fine wares is generally too 
low.’^^ The re-dating of Lower Nubian ceramic sequences from the 
Faras and Karanog cemeteries and other sites raised the questions con¬ 
cerning the Meroitic settlement in Lower Nubia: the assumption'^® that 
Lower Nubia was uninhabited between the 6th-5th century BC and the 
AD 2nd century could now be convincingly refuted for the textual evi¬ 
dence referring to Lower Nubian setdements before as well as after the 
3rd century BC is now also supported with a continuous ceramic 
sequence dating from the 2nd century BC and subsequent centuries 
(see Ch. VIL1.2, 5.4). Thirdly, the finds of the UNESCO Campaign 
revived the discussion on the supposed cultural and social differences 
between Lower Nubia and the more southern regions of Kush: a dis¬ 
cussion which cannot be satisfactorily concluded before a better knowl¬ 
edge of the South is acquired. 


(1967) 12-18, 60 (1974) 212-238, 61 (1975) 5-27, 63 (1977) 29-47; W.Y. Adams et al. 
JEA 65 (1979) 30-41, 69 (1983) 43-60, and see W.Y. Adams: Qasr Ibrim: An 
Archaeological Conspectus, in: Plumley (ed.) 1982 25-33; Driskell et al. 1989; Rose- 
Rowley-Conwy 1989; Horton 1991; P. Rose: The Q_asr Ibrim Hinterland Survey: New 
Evidence for the Roman Presence, in: Bonnet (ed.) 1994 199-204. 

For a topographical bibliography see Tbrok 1988a 190ff.; for the now complete 
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Gemai see T. Save-Soderbergh: The Scandinavian Joint Expedition to Sudanese Nubia Iff. 
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Significant post-Campaign activities concentrated on questions of the 
native culture of the pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period,on cultural 
continuity in the post-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period,’^® on the filling in 
of the gaps in our knowledge of the Meroitic and Post-Meroitic peri¬ 
ods in the Butana,’^® and the investigation of the Meroitic—Post- 
Meroitic transition. An important working tool is presented by F.W. 
Hinkel in the fascicles of The Archaeological Map of the Sudan}^^ Current 
survey work in the Third Cataract'®^ and Kawa regions*®^ and the sur¬ 
vey started in 1994/95 at Naqa will further reduce the size of white 
spots in the settlement history of the South. A significant development 
in problem-oriented work may, however, not be expected without sig¬ 
nificant changes in the capacity of the Sudan Antiquities Service which 
is for the time being not in a position to plan and realise a survey and 
excavation scheme that would correspond to the historical questions 
formulated by the post-Campaign generation of archaeologists and, at 
the same time, to answer effectively the challenge of a rapidly chang¬ 
ing environment. 


For works conducted by I. Vincentelli at the cemetery of Hillat el-Arab in the 
Napata region see J. Leclant-G. Clerc Or 63 (1994) 457f.; 64 (1995) 336f. 

158 Pqj, excavations at Tabo on isle Argo see Ch. Maystre: Excavations at Tabo, 
Argo Island, 1965-1968. Kush 15 (1968 [publ. 1974]); id.: Les fouilles de Tabo (1965- 
1969). BSFE 55 (1969) 5-12; Jacquet-Gordon et al. 1969; H. Jacquet-Gordon-C. 
Bonnet: Tombs of the Tanqasi Culture at Tabo. JARCE 9 (1971-72) 77-83; Maystre 
1986. For Soleb see M. Schiff Giorgini, Kush 6 (1958) 82-98; Schilf Giorgini 1971; for 
Sedeinga M. Schiff Giorgini, Kush 13 (1965) 112-130, 14 (1966) 144-161; for Kerma see 
Salah el Din 1992. 

>59 Ahmed 1984; Geus 1984. 

Lenoble 1987, 1989, 1994. 

1. A Guide to Its Use and Explanation of Its Principles. Berlin 1977; 2. The Area of the 
South Libyan Desert. Berlin 1979; 6. The Area of the Red Sea Coast and Northern Ethiopian 
Frontier. Berlin 1992; for the project see The Archaeological Map of the Sudan. Survey 
of the State of Progress. BdE 77 (1978) 121-128. 

D.N. Edwards-A. Osman: Mahas Surv^ Reports 1, 2 (The Mahas Suro^ 1990, 1991. 
Interim Report and Site Inventmy). Cambridge 1992, 1994; also see D.[N.] Edwards: A 
Meroitic Settlement and Cemetery at Kedurma in the Third Cataract Region, 
Northern Sudan. ANM 1 (1995) 37-51. 

163 p) vVeisby et al.: The Northern Dongola Reach Survey, the 1994/5 Season. 
SARS Newsletter ^ (1995) 2-27. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE END OF THE EGYPTIAN DOMINATION AND 
THE EMERGENCE OF THE KINGDOM OF KUSH 
(C. 1188-760 BC) 


“According to what he desires, Amun makes a 
pharaoh. 

You caused me to discover this.”' 


1. The sources 


1.1. Textual evidence 

The centuries between the end of Egyptian domination in the Middle 
Nile Region around 1069 BC, the death of the last ruler of the 
Egyptian Twentieth Dynasty,^ and the reign of Kashta, the second 
Kushite ruler whose name came down to us, represent the poorest-doc- 
umented period of Kushite history. The preceding c. 115 years of the 
viceregal administration under the Twentieth Dynasty are not much 
better documented, either. Glimpses of life in Nubia under the Twen¬ 
tieth Dynasty can be gained from a handful of royal, viceregal, and 
private documents connected to the cult temples constituting the cen¬ 
tres of administration. All these documents belong, however, to the cat¬ 
egory of monumental texts: archived texts, similarly to Uterary works, 
are entirely lacking. The published texts were listed in PM VII and in 
I. Hein’s study on the Ramesside building activity in Nubia.^ A part of 
it was included in K.A. Kitchen’s corpus.Private monuments were 


* Karnak, Amun temple, peristyle court north of Pylon VI, inscription of Taharqo, 
line 4 {c. 674 BC), FHN\ No. 26, transl. R.H. Pierce. 

^ Regnal dates of the Twentieth to Twenty-Fifth Dynasties are given according to 
Kitchen 1986 which is accepted here, as also in Egyptological literature, as a conve¬ 
nient working hypothesis. Alternative suggestions will be noted only for the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty. 

3 Hein 1991 5-67. 

KRIVS. For the vieeroys of the Twentieth Dynasty see Reisner 1919a; H. Gauthier: 
Les ‘fils royaux de Kouch’ et le personnel administratif de I’Ethiopie. RecTrav 39 (1921) 
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also reviewed in I. Muller’s unpublished thesis.^ The political develop¬ 
ments in the terminal decades of Egyptian rule are only indirectly indi¬ 
cated in the documents relating to the tomb robberies in Upper Egypt 
in the late Ramesside period® and to the revolt of Panehesy, Viceroy 
of Kush in the reign of Ramesses XL^ In the subsequent centuries 
Egyptian presence in Lower Nubia north of the Second Cataract is 
indicated by the indirect and frequently dubious evidence from royal 
titularies® and the documents of dignitaries bearing the title sj nsw n KS, 
“King’s Son of Kush”, suggesting that the viceroyalty of Kush contin¬ 
ued to exist in some form. Campaigns against, and/or trade contacts 
with, more southern areas are hinted at by mentions of special tributes 
and wares in Egyptian and Assyrian texts (for references see Ch. 

III. 3.2). The evidence is entirely silent on the region south of the 
Egyptian border until the 8th century BC; the sources concerning the 
period before the reign of Piye {c. 747-716 BC) are exhausted by the 
undated Kadimalo inscription from Semna® (Ch. III.4.2) and the small 
fragment of a stela of Kashta (before 747 BC) from Elephantine (Ch. 

IV. 2.1).'® The reign of Kashta’s predecessor Alara is recorded posthu¬ 
mously in inscriptions of his grandson Taharqo" (cf Ch. II.1.1.1, 
III.4.1). 


179-238; Save-Soderbergh 1941 177; J. Czerny: Two King’s Sons of Kush of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. Kush 1 (1959) 71-75, Habachi 1979. 

* I. Muller: Die Verwaltung Nubiens im Neuen Reich. Diss. Berlin 1979. 

® T.E. Peet: The Mayer Papyri A & B, JVos M.11162 and M.11186 of the Free Public 
Museum, Ijverpool. London 1920; id.: The Great Tomb-Robberks of the Twentieth Eg)iptian 
Dynasty. Hildesheim-New York 1977; cf Vernus 1993 17ff 

^ E.F. Wente: Late Ramesside Letters. Chicago 1967; J.J. Janssen: Late Ramesside Letters 
and Communieations {Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum VI). London 1991; Jansen-Winkeln 
1992. 

® For the titularies of Smendes I, Pinodjem I HPA, Psusennes I (Twenty-First 
Dynasty), Shoshenq I, Osorkon I, Osorkon II (Twenty-Second Dynasty) see Bonheme 
1987 and cf Zibelius-Chen 1989 35511.; Tbrok 1995a 20ff. 

® Dunham-Janssen 1960 10; FHKl No. 1. 

Cairo JE 41013, Leclant 1963 fig. 1; FHN \ No. 4. For a bronze (?) aegis with 
counterweight of unknown (Egyptian?) provenance with his name see Leclant 1963. A 
fragment of his faience mortuary offering table with his Son of Re-name was discov¬ 
ered in a secondary context at el Kurru, Dunham 1950 fig. 7/c. Kashta is posthumously 
mentioned as father of the God’s Wife of Amun Amenirdis I in the latter’s Theban 
monuments, collected by Leclant 1965 356ff and of Pekereslo/Peksater, see H. Schafer: 
Athiopische Furstinnen. .^AS 43 (1906) 48-50. 

" Kawa IV {FHNl No. 21) line 17; Kawa VI [FHNl No. 24) line 22. 
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1.2. Archaeological evidence 

Due to the Egyptological orientation of earlier generations of the stu¬ 
dents of Nubian archaeology, the evidence relating to setdement histo¬ 
ry in the territory of New Kingdom domination, i.e., from Aswan to 
Napata/Gebel Barkal, had been intensely investigated. The Twentieth 
Dynasty is traditionally viewed as a period of economic and demo¬ 
graphic decline in Nubia.This view was based on the decline in num¬ 
ber of the datable burials and on the assumption that all Egyptian tem¬ 
ple-towns became uninhabited by the end of the Twentieth Dynasty.'^ 
The population decline was explained as the consequence of conscrip¬ 
tion for the wars of Ramesses IIand, mainly, ascribed to low flood 
levels. The latter hypothesis proved, however, wrong (cf Gh. 1.2.1.2). 
It was also pointed out that the virtual lack of Twentieth Dynasty peri¬ 
od burials follows from two changes in burial customs which occurred 
in the late New Kingdom: firstly, the building of family vaults'^ and, 
secondly, the burial of (undatable) small amulets with the dead instead 
of multitudes of (datable) household items.’® It should also be realized 
that extensive late New Kingdom settlement mounds as, e.g.. Wadi es 
Sebua*^ were left unexcavated, and that during the investigation of the 
New Kingdom temple-towns no attention seems to have been paid to 
the late- and post-New Kingdom layers.’® The suggestion that the 
Egyptian domination ended with an organized evacuation of Nubia 
after which the Egyptian temple-towns and fortresses remained unin¬ 
habited’® seems to follow from the bias of the (mostly unpublished) 
archaeological work and can be disputed on the basis of references to 


W.Y. Adams: Post-Pharaonic Nubia in the Light of Archaeology I. JEIA 50 (1964) 
102-120 106; Trigger 1965; Adams 1977 225. 

'3 Adams 1977 241f. 

Firth 1912 29. 

In the two chambers of a (late) New Kingdom tomb at Shellal 135 bodies were 
found; at Soleb from 49 vaults 733 bodies were obtained, see Reisner 1910 69; SchifF 
Giorgini 1971. For similar burials in Egypt see Leahy 1990 160f 
Kemp 1978 39ff. 

A.E.P. Weigall: A Report on the Antiquities of Lower Nubia. Oxford 1907 98; F. 
Daumas: Ce que Ton pent entrevoir de I’histoire de Ouadi es Sebua en Nubie. in: Nubie 
par divers archeologues et historiens {Cahiers d’Histoire Egyptienne 10). Le Caire 1967 23-49 28; 
Kemp 1978 42f. 

See, e.g., Fairman 1938. 

P.L. Shinnie: Urbanism in the Ancient Sudan, in: J. Ruffle-G.A. Gaballa-K.A. 
Kitchen (eds): Glimpses of Ancient Empt. Studies in Honour of H.W. Fairman. Warminster 
1979 123-126 124. 
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late or post-New Kingdom finds e.g. from Amara West.^'^ A further 
misapprehension of late New Kingdom settlement in Nubia arises from 
the difficulty in identifying and dating the burials of the non- 
Egyptianized population.^* The decline of sedentary population may 
also have been interrelated with a conversion to pastoral economy. The 
identification of the archaeological record of a sparse nomadic popula¬ 
tion may well have been impossible under the circumstances of the 
Lower Nubian surveys.Last but not least, the chronology of Egyptian 
material culture from the late New Kingdom to the Saite period is only 
imperfectly understood. 

Bibliographical reference to the excavations conducted at New King¬ 
dom temples, temple-towns, fortresses, and cemeteries can be found in 
TM VII (before 1952) and in a series of monographs discussing various 
parts of the evidence.A complex history of New Kingdom Nubia 
including a bibliography of archaeological researches prior to the early 
1990s is in preparation.^^ 

The epigraphically dated settlement historical evidence is summa¬ 
rized in the table below according to the kings of the Twentieth 
Dynasty and in geographical order from north to south (Map 5).^® In 
the table Setn. = Setnakht; III, IV etc. = Ramesses III, IV etc.; R = 
royal monument, V = monument of a Viceroy, P = private monument. 
These data pertinent to construction work of different sorts are com¬ 
plemented with references to some more important late New Kingdom 
(Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties) burial sites. 


For stone arrowheads of types also occurring at el Kurru see Fairman 1948 10; 
P.L. Shinnie: Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Amarah West, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 1948-49 and 1949-50. J£4 37 (1951) 11. 

^' T. Save-Soderbergh: The Egyptianization and Depopulation of Lower Nubia. Kus/i 
15 (1967-68) 237-242; Williams 1992 4fr. 

B.G. Trigger: Land and Trade as Patterns in Sudanese History, in: M. Live- 
rani-A. Palmieri-R. Peroni (eds): di Paletnolo^ in Onore di Sabatore M. Puglisi. Roma 

1985 465-475; id.: Review of Davies (ed.) 1991, BiOr 50 (1993) 378-385; D.Q, Fuller: 
Chiefdom, State or Checklist? A Review Article [of O’Connor 1993]. Archaeoh^al 
Review fiom Cambridge 13 (1994) 113-122 115f 

For the pottery cf. Bourriau 1981 72f.; C. Hope: Pottery of the Egyptian New Kingdom 
(Victoria College Occasional Paper 2). Melbourne 1989 48f 

Trigger 1965, 1976; Hofmann 1967; Kemp 1978; Save-Soderbergh et al. 1989; 
Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991; Hein 1991; Williams 1992. 

R.G. Morkot: Economic and Cultural Exchange between Kush and Egfpt. Ph.D. Diss. 
University of London 1994. 

Hein 1991 map 8. 
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TABLE C 

EPIGRAPHICALLY DATED CONSTRUCTIONS AND CEMETERIES OF THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY 
REIGNS 

Setn. Ill IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI 

SITE 

Aswan Cemetery 7^^ 

Debod Cemetery 24^® 

Siali Cemetery 40^® 

Bogga Cemeteries 47, 48^*' 

Kalabsha R®’ 

Gerf Hussein R^^ 

Awam Cemeteries 110, 111, 120*^ 

Kuban R3+ RP“ 

Dakka Cemeteries 94, 96, 98^® 

Wadi es Sebua to Adindan, Cemeteries^^ 

R38 R'^” V'^' 

Aniba Cemetery**^ 

Qasr Ibrim R"*® 

Abu Simbcl P++ P‘5 

Qustul/Adindan Cemeteries^® 


2^ Reisner 1910 60ff. 

28 Reisner 1910 figs 302-327. 

28 E bank, opposite Dabod/Abisko, Reisner 1910 244f. 

8° S of Siali, Reisner 1910 28 If; Firth 1912 189f 

8' Block with fgm. of cartouche of Ramesses XI (?) from town site, PM VII 20 bot¬ 
tom. 

82 Statue base from hemispeos of Ramesses II, PM VII 37. 

88 Firth 1915 77-97, 111, 153f 

8** Fgm. of door lintel from temple of Amenemhat III, LD Text V 60. 

85 Door hntel from temple of Amenemhat III with Rennofer, priest of Horns, ador¬ 
ing the cartouche of Ramesses IX, KRI VI 527f; fgms of reliefs from chapel (?) of 
Ramesses IX, KRI VI 527. 

86 Firth 1915 142-155. 

82 See Emery-Kirwan 1935 passim. 

88 Stela fgm. from fortress (?), KRI VI 63 No. 49. 

88 Tomb of the Viceroy Pennut with text recording his donation of a statue of 
Ramesses VI to the temple of Horus in Aniba and its endowment of agricultural lands, 
F. Heykal- A. Abou-Bakr: Le tombeau de Pennout a Aniba. Le Caire 1961; KRI VI 350-354; 
W. Helck: Die Stiftung des Pn-nwt von Aniba. BzS 24-37. 

Pillar fgm. with name of Ramesses X from Horus temple, SteindorlF 1937 240f; 
KRI VI 842 No. 35. 

Tomb of Viceroy Panehesy, Steindorff 1937 240f; KRIV\ 679 No. 4. 

« Steindorff 1937. 

‘‘8 Fgm. of royal statue from fortress, T.M. Plumley et al.: Qasr Ibrim 1976. JEA 63 
(1977) 29-47 43, PI. VI/4. 

** Graffito of a Ramessesnakht in the Hypostyle of the Great Temple, LD Text V 
157. 

‘‘5 Graffito of the scribe Wentawat in Room III of Great Temple, KRI VI 526. 

‘‘6 Williams 1992. 
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TABLE C. Cont. 

REIGNS 


Setn. 

III 

IV 

Faras 

r47 


Serra E 



Buhen 

r49 

RV50 

Buhen Cemeteries^'^ 



Dorginarti 


R55 

Semna W 

Vp56 


Sarras Cemeteries^® 



Ginis West Cemetery^® 



Amara W V®® 

RVP®> 

r62 

Amara West Cemetery' 

55 



VII VIII IX X XI 

p48 
R52 

yS? 

yes RypS"* 


V VI 

R51 


Block from secondary use, perhaps from Buhen (?), J. Karkowski: Faros V. The 
Pharaonic Inscriptions from Faros. Warsaw 1981 64 No. 431, 339. 

Door lintels inscribed for the official Hornakht from fortress, KRI VI 526. 

« Remains of South Temple, Caminos 1974 37ff., Pis 46ff., KRI IV 346 No. 139, 
V 346 No. 39/C; fgm. of door lintel inscribed for Viceroy Hori II, KRI V 381. 

Remains of South Temple, Caminos 1974 43f., PI. 55, KRIW 63, 80f., 225; ded¬ 
ication of Viceroy Hori II from the South Temple, Caminos 1974 23, PI. 23. 

South Temple, column, Caminos 1974 23, PI. 23. 

Fgm. of doorjamb and fgms of columns from fortress. Smith 1976 97, PI. XIII/2. 

North Temple, pillar with Viceroy Stj-msj adoring the cartouches of Ramesses XI, 
Caminos 1974 109f, PI. 89. 

D. Randall-MacIver-C.L. Woolley: Buhen. Philadelphia 1911 137-179. 

Block from door frame with fgm. of inscription of Ramesses IV; lintel fgm. 
inscribed for Viceroy Pi-R^-m-hb, J. Knudstad: Serra East and Dorginarti. Kush 14 
(1966) 165-186 182f, PI. XXIII. 

Fgms of doorjambs etc. inscribed for Viceroy Hori II, Dunham^anssen 1960 22, 
PI. 85; inscription accompanying the representation of an official adoring the cartouch¬ 
es of Ramesses III, name lost, on fagade of the temple of Dedwen and Sesostris III, 
Grapow 1940 25. 

Fgm. of relief of Viceroy Ramessesnakht, Cairo JE 50207, Hein 1991 51. 

D. Dunham: Uronarli Shalfak Mirgissa. Boston 1967 183fr. 

A. Vila: Le District de Ginis, Est et Quest (PASCAD 5). Paris 1977 145-159. 

Stela of Viceroy Hori I from Hypostyle of temple, KRI V 2. 

Cartouches of Ramesses III in Hypostyle, H.W. Fairman: Preliminary Report on 
the Excavations at Amarah West, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1938-9. JEM 25 (1939) 139- 
144 141; Stelae of Viceroy Hori II Khartoum 3061 KRIW 302 No. 2 and BM 1784 
KRI V 382 No. 3 from Hypostyle; lintel inscribed for the Idniv (Deputy Governor) of 
Kush Paser from the Governor’s Palace, Fairman 1948 9fr., PI. VI. 

Fgm. of stela from Hypostyle, KRI Nl 63 No. 51. 

Inscr. of Viceroy Ramessesnakht on outer face of door to Peristyle of temple, 
Fairman 1938 PI. X. 

Inscr. of Ramesses IX from Y. 6 (1120/19 BC) in Peristyle of temple, KRI VI 461 
No. 12; relief of Viceroy Wentawat from Hypostyle, PM VII 161 (22); inscription of 
Deputy Governor of Kush Usirmaatrenakht on shrine of Amenmesse also bearing 
inscriptions of Viceroys Siesi (temp. Ramesses VI) and Wentawat, PM VII 161 (35). 

A. Vila: Le District d’Amara Quest {PASCAD 7). Paris 1977 28ff. 
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TABLE C. Cont. 


REIGNS 

Setn. Ill IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI 


Sai 

Sai Cemeteries®^ 

Soleb P (?)®® 

Soleb Cemetery™ 

Kawa P^> P™ 

Gebel Barkal 


Vp66 


V {?)®® 


V™ 


Archaeological evidence for the period between the end of the reign of 
Ramesses XI (1069 BC), the conventional date of the end of the 
Egyptian domination, and the early 8th century BC, i.e., the reign of 
Alara, the first Kushite ruler known by name, is extremely scarce. Its 
most important and controversial unit is the pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
section of the royal cemetery at el Kurru. It consists furthermore of 
unpublished observations made at what appears to have been the con¬ 
temporary (?) settlement at el Kurru (cf Ch. III.4.1). A cemetery 
apparently contemporary with the early section of el Kurru is current¬ 
ly being excavated at Hillat el Arab in the Napata region.Finally a 
part of the Jebel Moya sequence (early Phase III) is dated to this pe¬ 
riod. 

The central sections of the necropolis of el Kurru (fig. 3) occupy two 
low hills. On the northern hill, G.A. Reisner excavated six mound 
graves (Ku. Turn. 1, 2, 4-6, Ku. 19), one grave with a mound super- 


Usurped Eighteenth Dynasty door lintel with inscription of Deputy Governor 
Usirmaatrenakht, J. Vercoutter: Excavations at Sai, 1955-57. Kush 6 (1958) 144-169; 
KRl VI 527. 

A. Minault-F. Thill: Tombes du Nouvel-Empire a Sai. CRIPEL 2 (1974) 76-102; 
Gratien-Le Saout (eds) 1994. 

Votive inscription of the official Ramessu (?) on doorjamb in Inner Court of tem¬ 
ple, LD Text V 237; M. Schiff-Giorgini: Soleb I. Firenze 1965 No. 37; KRIW 372f; but 
see below. 

KRI V 372f is attributed by P. Pamminger GM 137 (1993) 84-85 to Viceroy 
Ramessesnakht. 

™ Schiff Giorgini 1971. 

Temple A, Second Court, graffito of the official Ramessesnakht adoring the car- 
touches of Ramesses IV, Macadam 1949 84 Inscr. XXIII. 

Four graffiti of the official Nebmaatrenakht adoring the cartouches of Ramesses 
VI, Macadam 1949 8411. Inscr. XXIV-XXVII. 

Khartoum 1847, fgms of statue of the official Bakenwer from debris in temples B 
500 and B 700, Dunham 1970 29, 32, PI. 28/c-f; KRIW 528. 

Mentions of I. Vincentelli’s excavations: J. Leclant-G. Clerc Or 63 (1994) 459f.; 
64 (1995) 336f 

™ Gerharz 1994 5511., fig. 19. 
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Structure overbuilt shortly after the completion of the mound with a 
square stone superstructure (Ku. 14), eight graves (Ku. 7-11, 13, 21, 
23) covered with a square stone superstructure (mastaba or pyramid- 
on-mastaba, see below Ch. III.4.1) and five pyramid graves (Ku. 1, IS¬ 
IS); on the southern hill a further six pyramid graves (Ku. 2-6, 22).^® 
Inscribed evidence identified the pyramid graves of the northern hill as 
burials of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers Piye, Shabaqo, Shebitqo 
and Tanwetamani and Ku. 1 could be dated to the 4th century BC 
(see Ch. VI. 1.2). The pyramids of the southern hill proved to have 
belonged to Twenty-Fifth Dynasty queens (and Ku. 2 was identified as 
contemporary with Ku. 1). The remainder of the burials on the north¬ 
ern hill was identified by Reisner as graves of the ancestors of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers and classified into five (A-E) typological 
groups which were also regarded as equivalent to generations. Reisner 
also suggested that Kashta was buried in Ku. 8. Counting back from 
the reign of Piye, he suggested a chronology for these groups shown 
below in Table D.^^ Reisner’s absolute chronological framework was, 
however, mainly determined by his hypothesis according to which a 
migration of Libyans to Nubia took place during the Twenty-Second 
Dynasty so that the owner of the earliest el Kurru tomb, Ku. Turn. 1, 
was a Libyan chief who established himself “on an estate” near Na- 
pata.^® 

TABLE D 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE EL KURRU NECROPOLIS ACCORDING TO 
REISNER AND DUNHAM 


Generation 

date BC 

tombs 

A 

860-840 

Ku. Turn. 1, 4, 5 

B 

840-820 

Ku. Turn. 6, Ku. 19 

C 

820-800 

Ku. 13, 14 

D 

800-780 

Ku. Turn. 2, Ku. 9, 10, 11 

E (generation of Alara) 

780-760 

Ku. 21, 23 

1 (Kashta) 

760-751 

Ku. 8 

2 (Piye) 

751-716” 

Ku. 17 


The burials assigned to each generation were regarded as tombs of a 
“prince” or chieftain and members of his family. For such distinctions. 


Dunham 1950. 

As given, with minor corrections, by Dunham 1950 2f. 

Reisner 1919b 247. 

Dunham 1950 3 relied upon the regnal dates of E. Drioton-J. Vandier: Les peu- 
pks de I’Orient Mediterraneen 11. UEg^pte. Paris 1946 541. 
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however, the burial equipment does not provide real clues while no 
anthropological evidence was discovered which could concretely sup¬ 
port such identifications. In reality, Reisner’s groups A-E and Genera¬ 
tion 1 contain eight different burial types,®® and their typochronologi- 
cal assessment is also complicated by the presence of a number of 
stone, faience and pottery vessels of Egyptian origin in the burial goods. 
Belonging to types summarily, and superficially, assigned to the late 
New Kingdom, these objects suggested the possibility that the cemetery 
may have been used over a longer period, commencing in the late New 
Kingdom.®' According to another alternative based in general terms on 
the Egyptian objects, the early section of el Kurru consisted of an ear¬ 
lier group of graves belonging to native princes of the Eighteenth-Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty period and a later group belonging to the direct pre¬ 
decessors of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty kings.®^ An internal chronology 
was, however, not presented. A more detailed study by T. Kendall,®® 
also presenting unpublished evidence®^ and radiocarbon dates, sug¬ 
gested the following revision of Reisner’s tomb chronology: 

TABLE E 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE EL KURRU NECROPOLIS ACCORDING TO 
KENDALL 1992 


Generation 

date BC 

tomb 

owner 

A 

890-840 

Ku. Turn. 1 

prince A 



Ku. Turn. 5 

wife of prince A 



Ku. Turn. 4 

wife of prince A 

B 

865-825 

Ku. Turn. 6 

prince B 



Ku. Turn. 2 

son of prince B 



Ku. 19 

wife of prince B 

C 

815-795 

Ku. 14 

prince C 



Ku. 13 

wife of prince C 

D 

795-785 

Ku. 11 

prince D 



Ku. 10 

wife of prince D 

E 

r. 760 

Ku. 9 

Alara 



Ku. 23 

Queen Kasaqa 


A burial type being a complex of a particular enclosure, superstructure, mortuary 
cult chapel, substructure, substructure orientation, body position and body orientation 
type, cf. Tbrok 1995a 30. Reisner (see Dunham 1950 121-132) classified the tombs 
according to the types of superstructure, enclosure, chapel, access to burial place, 
entrance doorway, door blocking, burial chamber, chamber vaulting, niche in burial 
chamber, method of burial. 

8' Kendall 1982 2Iff. 

Morkot 1991b 21 Iff.; cf Morkot 1995b 235. 

83 Kendall 1992. 

8“* See especially Heidom 1992, 1994, accompanying Kendall’s study with the pub¬ 
lication of so far unknown pottery finds made by Reisner at el Kurru. 
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TABLE E. Cont. 




Generation 

date BC 

tomb 

owner 

1 

c. 747 

Ku. 21 

mother of Kashta (?) 



Ku. 8 

Kashta 



Ku. 7 

Queen Pebatma 



Ku. 20 

child 


Kendall’s typochronology was, however, criticised for its use of the 
radicarbon dates and the archaeological and anthropological mate¬ 
rial.®^ It was to an extent also contradicted by a study of some of the 
Egyptian objects from el Kurru among which, besides types occurring 
in what is usually termed for lack of more precise dating possibilities 
the “Third Intermediate Period” (i.e., Twenty-First through Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasties, 1069-664 BC) contexts, also Phoenician storejars dated 
to the early 1st millennium BC were identified®® (see also Ch. III.4.1). 

On the other hand, it was suggested as well, albeit without detailed 
analysis of the evidence, that the thirteen tombs assigned to Reisner’s 
Generations A-E were all tombs of males and the evolution of burial 
types might have taken a longer time than the six generations postu¬ 
lated by Reisner.®^ A similar consideration, viz., that these tombs on 
the northern hill of the central cemetery at el Kurru represent the early 
section of a dynastic cemetery the later part of which was reserved for 
the burials of the ruling kings of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (while the 
queens of the Dynasty were separately buried on the southern hill), pre¬ 
sented the starting point for a new typochronological investigation of 
the cemetery.®® The revision of Reisner’s typochronology rejected, as a 
starting point, Reisner’s principle that each princely generation intro¬ 
duced a new burial type. Instead, the reconstruction of a more grad¬ 
ual evolution was attempted. The following tentative tomb chronology 
was suggested (with datings of pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty burials pro¬ 
posed under the assumption that an average of twenty years may be 
assigned to each generation); 


Torok 1992c; also see Morkot 1995b 235. 
“ Heidorn 1992; 1994 124, from Ku 19. 

8^ Hakem 1988 240fr. 

88 Torok 1992c; 1995a 3Iff. 
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TABLE F 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE EL KURRU NECROPOLIS ACCORDING TO TO- 
ROK 1995a 


Gen. (Reisner) 

Gen. 

owner 

date BC 

burial 

A 

a 

? 

1020-1000 

Ku. Turn. 1 

A 

b 

? 

1000-980 

Ku. Turn. 4 

A 

c 

p 

980-960 

Ku. Turn. 5 

D 

d 

p 

960-940 

Ku. Turn. 2 

B 

e 

p 

940-920 

Ku. Turn. 6 

C 

f 

p 

920-900 

Ku. 19 

C 

g 

p 

900-880 

Ku. 14 

D 

h 

p 

880-860 

Ku. 13 

D 

i 

p 

860-840 

Ku. 11 

D 

j 

p 

840-820 

Ku. 10 

D 

k 

p 

820-800 

Ku. 23 

E 

1 

p 

800-780 

Ku. 21 

E 

-1 

Alara 

780-760 

Ku. 9, Ku. 7 (?)88 

1 

1 

Kashta 

760-747 

Ku. 8 

2 

2 

Piye 

747-716 

Ku. 17 

Though lacking detailed 

arguments, 

response 

to this hypothesis 


remained so far sceptical^*^ or negadve,^' mainly as a consequence of 


the acceptance of the summary dating of the Egyptian objects to the 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasties, of the lack of a reliable chronol¬ 
ogy of Egyptian late New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period 
pottery, and also due to a reluctance to revise Reisner’s typochronol- 

ogy- 


2. The Middle Nile Region in the final period of the 
Egyptian domination 

2.1. Egypt and Kush in the New Kingdom 

Earlier literature interpreted the texts and archaeological finds relating 
to the Egyptian-Nubian contacts during the Early (Fourth to Sixth 
Dynasties and First Intermediate Period, 2575-2040 BC) and Middle 
Bronze Age (Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period, 2040- 
1540 BC) as evidence of a long process of the conquest of Nubia by 
Egypt, in which success and failure entirely depended on Egypt’s inter- 


Ku. 7 was erroneously omitted in Torok 1995a 36 Table A, 
Zibelius-Chen 1994. 

Morkot 1995b 235; Yellin 1995a 245; Kendall n.d.a. 
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nal conditions. More recent studies have put forward, on the basis of 
a less partial interpretation of the evidence and with the possession of 
a more complete picture of the Nubian Bronze Age cultures, a hypo¬ 
thesis of alternating success and failure on the part of both Egypt and 
Nubia, suggesting that the history of the Middle Nile Region was deter¬ 
mined by their rivalry and competition for the sovereignty over Lower 
and Upper Nubia and the control of the African trade. 

Throughout the New Kingdom, the foreign area of greatest interest 
for Egypt was, besides the Levant, the Middle Nile Region. Successful 
Egyptian expansion into the Levant greatly depended upon the pacifi¬ 
cation of Nubia and access to her gold. From about 1650 BC onwards, 
however. Lower Nubia came under the rule of the native kingdom of 
Kerma which now controlled trade between Egypt and Africa and 
established diplomatic contacts both with the Hyksos conquerors of 
Lower Egypt and the Theban Seventeenth Dynasty. Kamose (Seven¬ 
teenth Dynasty, before 1550 BC) and his successor Ahmose (Eighteenth 
Dynasty, 1552-1527 BC) fought the Kerma kingdom—which appears 
in the sources under the name of kingdom of Kush®^—and began a 
systematic conquest of Nubia.®'^ After the successful extension of Egyp¬ 
tian control over Lower Nubia and Kamose’s fruitiess attempt(s) to 
extend it farther south,®^ Amenhotep I (1527-1506 BC) and Tuthmosis 
I (1506-1494 BC) conquered Sai, an important Kerma centre. The lat¬ 
ter also installed native vassal rulers in the regions of Sai, Kerma and 
Bugdumbush^® who, however, revolted under Tuthmosis II (1494-1490 


82 Kemp 1983 116fr., IGOfT.; O’Connor 1986, 1991, 1993 4711.; Bonnet 1986; Bonnet 
(ed.) 1990; id.: Upper Nubia from 3000 to 1000 BC. in: Davies (ed.) 1991 112-117; id.: 
Des premieres differences sociales a I’emergence d’un Etat. La Moyenne Nubie (IV' - 
IF millenaire avant J.-C.). in: Acks Lille I 143-148. 

88 See e.g. the Buhen inscriptions of Sepedhor recording the renovation of the tem¬ 
ple of Horus at Buhen on behalf of the “ruler {hqi) of Kush”, i.e., of Kerma, and of Ka 
mentioning the ruler of Kush Nedjeh, T. Save-Soderbergh: A Buhen Stela from the 
Second Intermediate Period (Khartoum 18). JLiA 35 (1949) 50-58, and cf Preface. 

8"* C. Vandersleyen: Les games d’Amosis, fondateur de la XVIII’ dynastie. Bruxelles 1971; 
cf H.S. Smith-A. Smith: A Reconsideration of the Kamose Texts. ^AS 103 (1976) 48- 
76; for the rock inscriptions of Kamose and Ahmose at Toshka E south of Qasr Ibrim 
see PM VII 95. 

88 On the localisation of Miu, where Kamose’s army is reported to have appeared, 
in the Shendi Reach in the Butana see Kemp 1978 290 note 68; D. O’Connor: Egypt, 
1552-664 BC. in: J.D. Clark (ed.): The Cambridge History of AJnca I. From the Earliest Times 
to c. 500 BC. Cambridge 1982 830-940 940; O’Connor 1993 60. 

8® For Tuthmosis I’s frontier fortress at Tumbus north of Kerma cf Save-Soderbergh 
1941 149f 
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BC) Tuthmosis I’s rock inscription at Kurgus,®® i.e., in the region 
where the Korosko road met the Nile (Map 1), seems to have marked 
the Egyptian claim over the gold-mining areas of the eastern desert, 
while the military presence at the fort built near Kurgus probably also 
secured access to the territories south of the Bayuda.®® Tuthmosis II’s 
successor Hatshepsut fought at least four campaigns in Upper Nubia 
during the twenty-two years of her coregency with Tuthmosis III.’®® 
Around the 31st regnal year of Tuthmosis III as sole regent (c. 1460 
BC) full Egyptian domination was established as far south as the Fourth 
Cataract’®’ and the riverine zone between the Fourth and Fifth Catar¬ 
acts (appearing under the name Kry, Karoy; see also Ch. III.4.1), where 
the Korosko-Abu Hamed road met the Nile, came under firm control. 
Karoy was uninhabited and served as a natural frontier zone from 
where the independent chiefdoms farther south could also be contact¬ 
ed and intimidated. Furthermore, it was a gold-producing area as 
weU.’®^ As southernmost centre of Egyptian domination, Tuthmosis III 
founded the city of Napata at the Gebel Barkal.’®^ Trade contacts with 
the interior of Africa, i.e., the sources of exotic wares, had to be main¬ 
tained through the mediation of the independent chiefdoms south of 
Upper Nubia. Conflicts with ]rm, Irem/Irame,’®'’ which is convincing¬ 
ly identified by some scholars with the northern Butana,’®^ may have 


Save-Soderbergh 1941 151. 

J. Vercoutter: New Egyptian Texts from the Sudan. Kush 4 (1956) 66-82 67fr. 

Morkot 1987 31 with note 28. The existence of the fort in Tuthmosis Fs reign 
is denied by D.A. Berg: Early 18th Dynasty Expansion into Nubia. JSSEA 17 (1987) 1- 
14 If. 

D.B. Redford: History and Chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt. Toronto 1967 
57fr.; W.F. Reineke: Ein Nubienfeldzug unter Kbnigin Hatschepsut. Agypten und Kusch 
369-376; T. Save-Soderbergh in Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 3. 

O’Connor 1983 255ff. 

102 O’Connor 1983 258f.; Zibelius-Chen 1988 79. 

Stela from Y. 47, Urk. IV 1227-1242, as “Fortress-(called)-Slaughter-of-the- 
Desert-Dwellers”, cf B. Cumming: Egyptian Historical Records of the Later Eighteenth Dynasf 
I. Warminster 1982 Iff. The toponym Np.t, Napata, is first attested some decades later 
under Amenhotep II in the Amada Stela, Urk. IV 1297.15; S. Wenig: Napata. LA IV 
(1980) 342-344 . 

Urk. IV 708, 12 (Tuthmosis III) tribute from J'rtn; stelae KRI \ 102-104 of Seti I 
Y. 4 or 8 (r. 1300 or 1296 BC) campaign against Irem; Stela V of Viceroy Setau (under 
Ramesses II), KRI III 9Iff. war against Irem. For Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty 
mentions (up to Ramesses IX) cf Zibelius 1972 84. 

D. O’Connor: The Location of Irem. J£i4 73 (1987) 99-136; J.C. Darnell: Irem 
and the Ghost of Kerma. GM 94 (1986) 17-23.—For Irame as Kerma see Priese 1974a; 
H. Goedicke: Yam-More. GM 101 (1988) 35-42; for other suggestions see T. Save- 
Soderbergh in Save-Soderbergh Troy 1991 5. 
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been determined by trade interests as well as destined to ward off or 
punish attacks against Egyptian territory and, in more general terms of 
Egyptian international policy, were meant to intimidate the foreigners. 

Egypt’s Nubian expansion was determined as well as justified by the 
concept of universal regency which made it the duty of the ruler to 
extend Order and destroy the Chaos represented by the foreign coun¬ 
tries. Universal regency was an “open” concept: its actual direction was 
decided on the basis of political and economic considerations."^® It 
should be realized, when forming a judgement on the reasons for 
expansion, that Egypt was also self-supporting without Nubia, and that 
the profit from Nubia was reduced by the actual form of domination, 
viz., the integration of the conquered territory within the Egyptian re¬ 
distributive system. Nevertheless, the significance of the Nubian re¬ 
sources for Egyptian economy should not be underestimated.*"^ 

Nubia from the First to the Fourth Cataract was subordinated to a 
single governor, the “overseer of the southern countries”, whose func¬ 
tions were equivalent to those of the “overseer of the northern coun¬ 
tries” in the Levant. Till the reign of Amenhotep II they were official¬ 
ly titled “King’s Sons”,'"® and thereafter “King’s Sons of Kush”, and 
are referred to in the literature as Viceroys of Kush. The “King’s Son 
of Kush” (st nsivt n K5) was appointed by the king from the ranks of 
royal bureaucrats or, increasingly in the Nineteenth and earlier Twen¬ 
tieth Dynasties, from the royal chariotry or royal stable-administration. 
He was responsible for the civil government of Nubia, the collection 
and delivery of tribute and taxes, and the control of the gold-mining 
areas. Though the military stationed in the Middle Nile Region was 
placed under the “bataillon-commander of Kush”, the Viceroy occa¬ 
sionally also acted as commander of the Nubian ■ troops (as Panehesy 
under Ramesses XI, cf Ch. III.3.1). The two territorial administrative 
units of Egyptian Nubia, i.e., Wawat (Lower Nubia) and Kush (Upper 
Nubia) were each administered by a Deputy Governor (Idnw) appoint¬ 
ed by the Viceroy and residing in Faras or Aniba (Wawat) and Soleb 
or Amara (Kush). The towns were under the authority of a mayor 


Zibelius-Chen 1988 20411. 

Kemp’s view (1978 1911.) according to which the resources from Nubia were 
internally consumed and the province was economically unprofitable is contested by 
Zibelius-Chen 1988 and S.T. Smith 1995. 

The first King’s Sons are attested under Kamose and Ahmose, cf. W.K. Simpson: 
Heka-nefer. New Haven-Philadelphia 1963 34; L. Habachi: The First Two Viceroys of 
Kush and Their Family. Kush 7 (1959) 45-75; Habachi 1979 630. 
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ihizty-^), and military settlements under that of military officials called 
tsw, hry pdt, or Imy-r mr On the whole, Nubia was economi¬ 

cally, administratively and ideologically a part of the Egyptian state.’ 

The centres of the Egyptian occupation of Lower Nubia were the 
fortresses and towns erected under the Middle Kingdom occupation; 
the administration of production and distribution was carried out by 
the Egyptian cult temples of the temple-towns as economic centres. ’ ’ ’ 
The towns were surrounded by agricultural land which was cultivated 
by the native population. The land (or revenues from the land) was 
owned by the temples, the king and members of the royal family, by 
high office-holders and in all probability by the descendants of the 
indigenous princely families. 

The principal tools of integration were ideologically as well as on a 
practical level the Egyptian cult temples. Under the rulers of the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty, stone temples of Egyptian gods were built in fortress 
settlements of Middle Kingdom origin in Lower Nubia. They were pri¬ 
marily dedicated to the cults of Re-Harakhte, Amun-Re and Ptah, i.e., 
the cults closely associated with the king and further to local forms of 
Horus, Hathor and Isis.”^ At Semna Tuthmosis III established the cult 
of Sesostris III, who had completed the conquest of Lower Nubia in 
the Middle Kingdom.”^ The deified Tuthmosis III was worshipped at 
Serra,”^ while Amenhotep III erected for his own cult and the cult of 
his deified wife Teye a monumental temple at Sedeinga.”^ The cult of 
the living ruler, which reached its pinnacle under Ramesses IPs reign, 
propagated the concept of the legitimacy of Pharaoh (who appears in 
Nubia with the epithet nb Ti-stj, “lord of Nubia””®) in a powerful man¬ 
ner. From the later Eighteenth Dynasty onwards walled settlements 
and temples were built in Upper Nubia, in addition to the great inno¬ 
vation of Ramesses IPs reign, the monumental rock-cut temples. The 
dedications of the temples in which cult life is epigraphically attested 


‘09 O’Connor 1983 262f. 

"9 For the evidence cf. S.T. Smith 1993 178fr. who also notes, however, the impor¬ 
tance of the traditional role of Nubia in Egyptian ideology as a foreign land that has to 
be periodically pacified and conquered by the Pharaoh as an act of the maintenance of 
Order. 

Kemp 1978 SSff.; Frandsen 1979; Morkot 1995a 176f. 

Save-Soderbergh 1941; Morkot 1987 47f 
"3 PM VII 144ff. 

'>♦ PM VII 128. 

"9 PM VII 166f. 

"S Zibelius-Chen 1988 237. 
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to under the Twentieth Dynasty are listed below (from north to 
south): 


TABLE G 

TEMPLE CULTS UNDER THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY 


temple 

origin of temple (Dynasty) 

cult 

Beit el Wall rock tpl. 

XIX 

Amun-Re, Horus 

Gerf Hussein 

XIX 

Ptah 

Kuban, tpl. in fortress 

XVIII 

p 

Aniba, tpl. in town 

XVIII 

Horus of Aniba 

Qasr Ibrim, tpl. in 
fortress 

XVIII 

? 

Abu Simbel great rock 
tpl. 

XIX 

Amun-Re, Re-Harakhte, 

Buhen, N tpl. 
in fortress 

XVIII 

Ramesses II 

Isis 

Buhen, S tpl. 
in fortress 

XVIII 

Horus of Buhen 

Semna W, tpl. in 
fortress 

XVIII 

Dedwen, Sesostris III 

Amara W, tpl. in town 

XIX 

Amun-Re, Ramesses II 

Soleb, tpl. in town 

XVIII 

Amun-Re, Amenhotep III 

Kawa, tpl. A in town 

XVIII 

Amun-Re 

Gebel Barkal, tpl. B 500 
in fortress 

XVIII or XIX 

Amun-Re 


It is highly probable, however, that beyond these temples the Eigh¬ 
teenth and Nineteenth Dynasty sanctuaries of Wadi es Sebua, Amada, 
Derr, Ellesiya, Faras, Aksha, Sai, and Sedeinga also continued to exist 
under the Twentieth Dynasty. 

The degree of Egyptianization of the native population greatly dif¬ 
fered according to social status. The elite families received Egyptian 
education, their members frequently adopted Egyptian names, and 
were buried in Egyptian-type tombs which attest to the adoption of 
Egyptian mortuary religion. Though it has been suggested"® that all 
levels of Nubian society accultured to Egyptian norms, this view is 
based on the vestiges of material culture which were of Egyptian types 
and/or origin. This material acculturation was, however, a self-evident 
consequence of the integration within the Egyptian economic system. 
In reality, the burials of the indigenous population of the towns as well 
as of the countryside indicate, in spite of their Egyptian equipment, an 


PM VII passim; Hein 1991 Table 4. 
"8 Cf. O’Connor 1983 26611. 
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absence of Egyptian mortuary religion."® Except for elite burials in the 
Nubian cemeteries of the New Kingdom period, no funerary inscrip¬ 
tions have been discovered while the recording of the name of the dead 
is not attested to in any form. On the other hand, however, there is 
direct evidence for indigenous mortuary rites, and it seems likely that 
native cults and forms of religious worship survived. Besides the icono- 
graphical evidence from later periods (cf Ch. VII.4.1), the existence of 
indigenous cults is also indicated by mention of Nhsmks, an otherwise 
unknown Upper Nubian goddess in a mid-Nineteenth to mid-Twen- 
tieth Dynasty hieratic ostracon from Egypt.Popular religiosity, be it 
connected to Egyptian deities or to indigenous cults, may remain large¬ 
ly invisible or unnoticed archaeologically.’^^ 

2.2. Egypt and the native political structures 

The development of rulership in the Middle Nile Region was viewed 
until recentiy from the aspect of superficial comparison with the devel¬ 
opment of the Egyptian state. Due to a lack of detailed research, gen¬ 
eral studies of the early forms of the state are largely silent on Nubia. 
Finds made during the UNESCO Campaign at a terminal A-Group 
(before 2900 BC) cemetery at QustuP^^ prompted B.B. Williams to 
suggest that the pharaohs of the Egyptian Dynasty “0” buried at 
Abydos were ideological and cultural heirs and perhaps even descen¬ 
dants of the rulers buried at Qustul and thus the final unification of 
Egypt and pharaonic kingship could look back to Nubian origins.*^'* 
Though this theory is now directly contradicted by the discovery at 
Abydos of a royal burial that predates Qustul,*^® there can be no doubt 
that the development of early state forms in Nubia took a similar 


For the Lower Nubian evidence cf. Firth 1912 Cemeteries 69, 72, 76; Firth 1915 
Cemeteries 94, 108; Firth 1927 Cemetery 130; Emery-Kirwan 1935 Cemeteries 154, 
167, 168, 177, 181, 189, 201, 203; Williams 1992 145fF. 

‘20 Yellin 1995a 245fr. 

‘2' Literary Ostracon Deir el Medina 1072, Zibelius 1994 4f 

‘22 For the case of Egypt cf G. Pinch: Votwe Offerings to Hathor. Oxford 1993; Kemp 
1995. 

‘2^ B.B. Williams: The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Nubian Expedition III.l. The 
A-Group Royal Cemetery at Qustul: Cemetery L. Chicago 1986. 

‘2'‘ B.B. Williams: The Lost Pharaohs of Nubia. Archaeology 33 (1980) 14-21; id.: 
Forebears of Menes in Nubia: Myth or Reality? jyVE5' 46 (1987) 15-26. 

‘2® W. Kaiser: Zum veranderten Bild von der Entstehung des gesamtagyptischen 
Staates. MDAIK 46 (1990) 263-299; and cf W.Y. Adams: Doubts about the Lost Pha¬ 
raohs. JjVE5 44 (1985) 185-192; O’Connor 1993 20fr. 
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course as in other regions of the ancient world which had a compara¬ 
ble environment and population size.'^® The existence of primitive 
chiefdoms is indicated by Egyptian Old Kingdom evidence. In turn, 
Middle Kingdom sources seem unambiguous as to the existence of 
complex chiefdoms in Lower and Upper Nubia and, by the Second 
Intermediate Period, in the Butana as well.’^^ In the Middle Bronze 
Age (Egyptian Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period, 
2040-1540 BC) the Kerma kingdom represented an advanced form of 
the centralised state. This is also indicated by its geographical exten¬ 
sion and the size of its population'^® which was socially stratified in a 
manner that is comparable to contemporary Egypt and which incor¬ 
porated formerly independent chiefdoms which appear to have contin¬ 
ued to exist as units of the governmental hierarchy. The Kerma state 
was supported by religious institutions, a bureaucracy, and an army.*^^ 
Middle Kingdom texts term the Nubian rulers hkiw. The title hh 
defines in Egyptian terminology an independent foreign ruler.*®" 
Middle as well as New Kingdom Egyptian texts also use the term wr, 
“chieftain”, for Nubian princes. It seems that a New Kingdom wr was 
in a contractually defined political relationship with the Egyptian 
ruler.'®* The indigenous Nubian term kwr, an early form of the word 
qore for “ruler” in documents written in the Meroitic language,*®^ first 
occurs in an Egyptian text from Year 23 of the reign of Amenhotep II 
(1425-1401 BC).*®® 

From Tuthmosis I’s conquests onwards, the indigenous chiefs were 
incorporated into the administration of Egyptian Nubia.*®'* Tuthmosis 


M.A. Hoffman: Egfpl before the Pharaohs. The Prehistoric Foundations of Egyptian 
Civilization. New York 1979 (2nd edn. Austin 1991); Breuer 1990. 

O’Connor 1991; 1993 lOff.; for the localisation of the complex chiefdom of Irem 
in the Butana see O’Connor 1986. 

128 O’Connor 1991 147 estimated the population of the Kerma kingdom at its great¬ 
est extension (the 800 km long Nile Valley section of Lower and Upper Nubia) at 
around 200,000, which seems, however, far too large, cf. Ch. 1.3.4. 

For the Kerma state cf. Bonnet 1986; Bonnet (ed.) 1990 66f.; O’Connor 1991 

146ff. 

Lorton 1974 26f.; O’Connor 1991 146f For representations of Second Interme¬ 
diate Period (?) Nubian rulers indicating their use of Egyptian symbols of rulership 
(White Crown with one uraeus) see Smith 1976 84; Morkot 1992 5ff. 

Cf for the evidence Lorton 1974 60ff. 

‘32 Griffith 1912 72 (Index s.v.). 

‘33 Urk. IV 1343, letter of Amenhotep II to the Viceroy Usersatet on stela MFA 
25.632. 

‘3“* For the integration of the indigenous elite in the Nubian government see 
O’Connor 1983 263ff.; Save-Soderbergh 1991; Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 lOff.; 
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I divided Upper (or Upper and Lower?) Nubia into three or five’^^ dis¬ 
tricts placed under vassal princes.*^® In the late Eighteenth Dynasty 
period there are five to nine paramount chiefs (wrw) referred to in 
Kush. There were three in Wawat.*^^ The geographical extension of 
their realm and the reasons for the variance in the number of the 
Kushite chiefs are obscure. Only so much is known that the centres of 
the chiefdoms of Wawat were at Kuban (?), Aniba, and Faras. The 
sons of the chiefs usually received education in the Egyptian court 
where they served at the same time as hostages.Back in Nubia, they 
were appointed to senior administrative posts in their homeland. The 
monuments of the indigeneous princely family of Teh-khet in Lower 
Nubia indicate that the original chiefdom territories constituted Egyp¬ 
tian governmental units and their indigeneous chiefs were included 
within the Egyptian hierarchy. They also seem to have been respon¬ 
sible, as subordinates of the Viceroy, for the collection and delivery of 
tribute*^® as well as for production and order in their territories. 
Though subordinate to the Viceroy, the native princes nevertheless 
held hereditary offices presumably conforming to their own traditions 
as well as to the Egyptian system. 

The Egyptian domination brought only a small number of immi¬ 
grants to Nubia: higher civil and military officials and the (higher) 
priesthood of the Egyptian cults;but left the original social stratifi- 


Morkot 1991a 298f.; for the conventional view in which local rule of native chiefs was 
entirely replaced by Egyptian administration see, e.g., Redford 1992 192. 

For the different readings and interpretations of the text see Save-Soderbergh— 
Troy 1991 210. 

Urk. IV 138f; Save-Soderbergh 1941 150. 

O’Connor 1983 265f; for the chiefs families of Teh-khet centered around Faras 
and of Miam centered around Aniba under the Eighteenth Dynasty see Save-Soder¬ 
bergh 1991; E. Edel: Zur Familie des Sn-msjj nach seinen Grabinschriften auf der 
Qubbet el Hawa bei Assuan. ^AS 90 (1963) 28-31.—For the iconographical evidence 
of the Nubian tribute see e.g. N. de Garis Davies-A.H. Gardiner: 77ie Tomb of Huy. 
London 1926. 

138 Pqj, jjjg evidence see Save-Soderbergh 1941 185f; Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 
21 Off. 

See the representation in a Theban tomb, N. Davies: Nubians in the Tomb of 
Amunnedjeh. J£4 28 (1942) 50-52. 

Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 211. 

The coming into existence of a stratum of permanent Egyptian colonists was also 
considerably hindered by the Egyptians’ powerful resistance against being buried out¬ 
side Egypt, cf. Save-Soderbergh 1941 188f; W. Helck: Fremde, Verhaltnis zur. lA II 
(1975) 311-312. 
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cation more or less intact.Though Nubia as a whole was integrat¬ 
ed into the Egyptian redistributive system, her relations with Egypt also 
had features similar to the relations between Egypt and the Western 
Asiatic rulers insofar as the tribute regularly presented by the indige¬ 
nous chiefs was reciprocated. Thus, the Pharaoh, the Egyptian, and the 
Nubian elites were integrated in the ideologically determined econom¬ 
ic structure of gift exchange.It is concluded by recent students of 
Egyptian and Nubian history that, as opposed to earlier views, 
Egyptian domination was not a colonial exploitative system. 


3. The end of the Egyffian domination 


3.1. Egypt and Kush in the middle of the 11th century BC 

During the nearly five centuries (from Kamose of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty to Ramesses XI of the Twentieth Dynasty, c. 1550-1069 BC) 
of Egyptian domination, the Egyptian attitude towards Nubia under¬ 
went considerable changes. The conquest of the initial period was 
motivated by the danger represented by the alliance of the Hyksos with 
the Kushites, i.e., the Kerma kingdom, and it was legitimated by the 
memory of the Middle Kingdom domination of Lower Nubia. As a 
result of the conquests of Kamose and Ahmose, Lower Nubia was 
swiftly incorporated into Egyptian administration, while the expansion 
towards Upper Nubia was prepared by intimidating campaigns and 
aggressive propaganda directed against Egypt’s formidable enemy, the 
kingdom of Kerma. Having crushed the enemy in Upper Nubia and 
established the domination as far as the Fourth Cataract, Upper Nubia 
was also incorporated into Egyptian administration, her ideological 
assimilation began, and it was now the foreigners farther south who 


1+2 O’Connor 1991. 

Liverani 1990; for New Kingdom Nubia see Morkot 1995a 183f. 

1 ++ VV.Y. Adams: The First Colonial Empire: Egypt in Nubia 3200-1200 BC. 
Comparative Studies in Sociohgy and History 26 (1984) 36-71. 

Kemp 1978; Frandsen 1979; Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 12; Morkot 1995a; 
Torok 1995c. By contrast, S.T. Smith: A Model for Egyptian Imperialism in Nubia. 
GM 122 (1991) 77-102 argues for an “acculturation colonialism” in the New Kingdom 
which was motivated entirely by the interest in the successful exploitation of the Nubian 
resources. A more balanced view between this latter interpretation and Kemp’s (1978 
19ff.) suggestion that imperial costs exceeded the profit from Nubia is presented in S.T. 
Smith 1995 166ff. 
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were the targets of aggressive Egyptian propaganda.*^® However, the 
royal duties of “extending the frontiers” {swsh ti§), “repulsing the ene¬ 
mies”, and the like lost their importance too in royal phraseology after 
Ramesses III (1186-1154 BC).*^^ The Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties witnessed the creation of new temple-towns with monumen¬ 
tal temples dedicated to the royal cult at Soleb,*^® Sedeinga'^® 
(Amenhotep III 1390-1352 BC), Sesebi'®** (Amenhotep IV/Akhenaten 
1352-1338 BC), Faras’®’ (Tutankhamun 1336-1327 BC), Amara 
West*®2 and Aksha*®^ (Seti I 1294-1279, Ramesses II 1279-1212 BC). 
The centre of the viceregal administration seems to have shifted first 
towards the south (Soleb and Sesebi) but then moved to Amara West 
where it remained at least until the reign of Ramesses IX (1125-1107 
BC). A northward shift of the centre of gravity in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty is indicated by the dimensions of temple building and restora¬ 
tion work in Lower Nubia.'®'* Nevertheless, as is indicated by the data 
listed in Table C (Ch. III. 1.2), the principal temple towns, fortresses, 
and rock temples were maintained throughout the last century or so of 
the Egyptian domination in the area between the First and Third 
Cataracts. 

Despite its assimilation and the role it was given in the government 
of Nubia, the surviving indigenous elite also represented a potential for 
resistance. Rebellions are recorded from the reigns of Tuthmosis IV 
(1401-1390 BC),*®® Amenhotep III (1390-1352 BC),*®® Amenhotep 
IV/Akhenaten (Year 10-12, around 1340 BC),*®^ Horemhab (1323- 
1295 BC),*®** Ramesses II (1279-1212 BC),*®** Merenptah (1212-1202 


For the process see Zibclius-Chen 1988 226fr.; Morkot 1987; T. Save-Soderbergh 
in Save-Sbderbergh-Troy 1991 Iff. 

Grimal 1986 652ff. 

For a bibliography of the excavations of the Michela Schiff Giorgini expedition 
see Or 62 (1993) 274; 64 (1995) 327. 

PAiWl 166f; for more recent work see Or 63 (1964) 451, 64 (1995) 326. 
Fairman 1938; R.G. Morkot: The Excavations at Sesebi (Sudla) 1936-1938. BzS 
3 (1988) 159-164. 

J. Karkowski: Faros V. The Pharaonic Inscriptions from Faros. Warsaw 1981. 

‘52 PMVW 157ff.; Fairman 1948. 

‘53 PMVW 127f 

‘5^ Hein 1991 maps 4ff. 

‘55 Konosso Stela, Urk. IV 1545ff. 

‘55 Urk. IV 1646ff.; Save-Soderbergh 1941 158ff. 

‘52 Urk. IV 1963; Save-Soderbergh 1941 162f; Smith 1976 124ff. 

‘53 Urk. IV 2138f; Save-Soderbergh 1941 167. 

‘55 KRl II 193; K.A. Kitchen: Historical Observations on Ramesside Nubia, in: 
Agj/pkn und Kusch 213-225 220f 
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BC),’®** and Ramesses III (1186-1154 BC):*®* thus military conflicts 
occurred almost under every reign until the early Twentieth Dynasty. 
The actual reasons for them are obscure, but conflicts involving Lower 
Nubia and the eastern desert may have been caused by resistance to 
the Egyptian policy which aimed at complete control over the gold¬ 
mining areas. This policy also determined activities in the region of the 
Fifth and Sixth Cataracts where the intention was to prevent and/or 
punish interference from independent polities south of the region dom¬ 
inated by Egypt.The political and economic balance of the individ¬ 
ual regions of Nubia, the survival of, and Egyptian attitude towards the 
indigenous elite may well have been influenced by these clashes. It 
seems likely too that the Egyptian withdrawal from Upper Nubia in the 
late Twentieth Dynasty was in some way connected with the consoli¬ 
dation of indigenous political structures. It has been suggested'®^ that 
the actual viceregal domain did not extend farther south than the 
Third Cataract while the Dongola Reach as well as the Napata region, 
i.e., the southernmost area of the Egyptian domination, was left under 
the control of indigenous subject rulers who were treated similarly to 
Near Eastern rulers and Libyan and Puntite princes (cf Ch. III.2.2). 
According to a less radical suggestion, Egyptian domination was aban¬ 
doned in the Napata region and its southern limit withdrawn to Kawa 
under Ramesses III (1186-1154 BC) at the latest; from Kawa the limit 
of Egyptian control moved farther north shortly after Ramesses Vi’s 
reign (1144-1136 BC).'®"^ Both suggestions are, however, to an extent 
contradicted by the evidence of viceregal activities listed in Table C 
(see Ch. III. 1.2) which also indicates that Napata was under viceregal 
control under Ramesses IX (1125-1107 BC). The delivery of Nubian 
tribute was still depicted in the reign of Ramesses IX in the Theban 
tomb of Imiseba in a form which indicates that the scene correspond¬ 
ed to an existing practice and was not merely an iconographical com¬ 
monplace.*®® After all, the donation of agricultural land to a royal cult 
statue by Viceroy Pennut under Ramesses VI in the region extending 


KRI IV Iff. 

KRIV ?,U 91. 

O’Connor 1983 25811. and see Ch. III.2.1 on campaigns against Irem. 

Morkot 1991a. 

Zibelius-Chen 1994. 

165 j jjjg scene belongs to the decoration executed for Imiseba and not to 
the earlier original decoration as assumed by Save-Soderbergh 1941 184 (pers. comm. 
Dr. T. Bacs). 
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from Derr to Serra in Lower Nubia (cf. Ch. 111.1.2, Table C) preced¬ 
ed Ramesses IX’s reign only with a few decades. The evidence seems 
nevertheless to indicate that Twentieth Dynasty Egyptian administra¬ 
tion was very weak south of the Third Cataract while north of it the 
viceregal government remained intact until the last decades of the 12th 
century BC (i.e., Ramesses IX 1120-1110 BC). Under Ramesses XI 
(1098-1069 BC), however, it is attested to only as far south as Buhen 
at the Second Cataract. 

Due to a lack of data, it remains obscure whether the Egyptian with¬ 
drawal from Upper Nubia was accelerated by indigenous aggression or 
whether it was carried out concurrently with the conclusion of con¬ 
tracts with some native pohties in the abandoned regions. Be that as it 
may, the processes in Nubia occur in parallel with the withdrawal from 
Palestine*®® and it was a part of the complex process of decline of the 
political and economic power of the later Ramessides. The weakening 
of central government was brought about and accelerated partly by the 
uncontrollable migration of the Eastern Mediterranean Sea Peoples*®^ 
and pardy by Libyan pressure. It was accompanied by profound 
changes in the intellectual outlook. It introduced practically as well as 
ideologically the disintegration of Egypt’s political unity. Economic 
problems seem to have brought about a rapidly increasing disbalance 
of financial, economic, and military input into Nubia on the one side 
and, on the other, the diminishing output of the province in tribute and 
foreign trade. As a consequence, the maintenance of the power struc¬ 
ture appeared disproportionately expensive, while, at the same time, 
the imported complex hierarchy underwent a process of decomposi¬ 
tion,*®® thus preparing the way for the return to what had survived 
from the indigenous socio-political structures.*®^ 

The later reign of Ramesses IX (1125-1107 BC) and the reign of 
Ramesses X (1107-1098 BC) were characterised by the constant threat 


Redford 1992 28911. 

See Redford 1992 243fr. 

168 Pqj. jjjg archaeological evidence of impoverishment in the area south of the Dal 
Cataract see A. Vila: PASCAD IX. L’tle d’Amyatta, k district de Abri (Est et Quest), k district 
de Tabaj (Est et Quest). Paris 1978 42, 50; X. Le district de Keyekka (rive droite), ks dhtrkts de 
Morka et de Hamid (rive gauche), I’ik de Milwatti. Paris 1978 86, 93, 95. For the poorly 
understood process of economic decline in Lower Nubia cf. Save-Soderbergh-Troy 
1991 passim; S.T. Smith 1995 154fr. 

Zibelius-Chen 1994; for the process in general: J.A. Tainter: The Collapse of 
Compkx Societies. Cambridge 1988 42ir. 
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of violence from Libyan marauders'^® and by a permanent economic 
crisis, best recorded in the papers of the workmen of the Theban 
necropolis,’^’ the consequences of which are paradigmatically exem¬ 
plified by the great tomb robberies of the terminal Twentieth Dynasty 
period.During the first decade of Ramesses XI’s reign (1098-1069 
BC) the Thebaid was the scene of a civil war-like conflict between the 
High Priest of Amun of Thebes Amenhotep and the Viceroy of Kush 
Panehesy (= “the Nubian”). The reasons for it remain obscure.Its 
origins lay in the chaotic circumstances prevailing in the Thebaid by 
the beginning of Ramesses XI’s reign. Instead of sending forces from 
the north, Ramesses XI ordered Panehesy to restore normal life in the 
Thebaid and put the Viceroy, in an unusual way, into the command 
of the military stationed in the viceregal domain. Panehesy was also 
appointed to the office of the director of the ganaries of the domain of 
Amun {Imy-n snw.ty).^^* The appointment was apparently intended to 
facilitate the grain supply of the troops under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances but it inevitably set the High Priest against the Viceroy who 
appeared thus in the possession of an unprecedented military and eco¬ 
nomic power in Upper and Middle Egypt which he also combined with 
absolute power in the remaining part of the Nubian viceregal domain. 
The conflict escalated when Panehesy’s troops, which were stationed in 
the Thebaid in order to protect the city of Thebes (Karnak) from the 
attacks of marauders, became themselves involved in temple rob¬ 
beries’^^ and created circumstances similar to a military occupation in 
Upper and Middle Egypt.By the Year 17 (c. 1082 BC) Amenhotep 


K.A. Kitchen: The Arrival of the Ijbyans in Late New Kingdom Egypt, in: 
Leahy (ed.) 1990 15-27 22. 

G. Botti-T.E. Peet: IIgwrmle della Necropoli di Tebe. Torino 1928; D. Valbelle: Les 
ouvriers de la Tombe. Deir el-Medineh d I’epoque ramesside [BdE 96). Le Caire 1985; Niwinski 
1995 330f. 

See T.E. Peet: The Mayer Papyri A & B, JVos M.l 1162 and M.11186 of the Free Public 
Museum, Liverpool. London 1920; id.: The Great Tomb-Robberies of the Twentieth Egyptian 
Dynasty. Hildesheim-New York 1977; Vernus 1993 17fr. 

For the differing views see O’Connor 1983 231; Kitchen 1986 247f.; Jansen- 
Winkeln 1992; A. Niwinski: Burgerkrieg, militarischer Staatsstreich und 
Ausnahmezustand in Agypten unter Ramses XL Ein Versuch neuer Interpretation der 
alten Quellen. in: Gegengabe. Festschrift fur Emma Brunner-Traut. Tubingen 1992 235-262; 
Niwinski 1995. 

W. Helck: fur Verwaltung des Mittkren und Jleuen Reichs. Leiden 1958 341; attested 
in the same function in Y. 17: ibid. 342. 

KRim 803-828; Vernus 1993 36fr.; Niwinski 1995 334. 

On the fate of Amenhotep see KRI VI 537 16; for the HPA and the Nubian 
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finally won the protection of Ramesses XI against Panehesy: the King 
ordered the Viceroy to evacuate Thebes. In answer, Panehesy 
revolted and the regnal years 18 and 19 of Ramesses XI were times of 
grave suffering in the Theban region, with war, famine,’^® plunderings 
and shocking atrocities carried out against the august person of the 
High Priest of Amun whom in his flight Panehesy’s army pursued as 
far as Hardai (Kynopolis) in Middle Egypt. In Year 19, Panehesy was 
forced to retreat with his Nubian forces to Lower Nubia. His with¬ 
drawal was achieved under the circumstances of a general change in 
the political situation in Egypt which is marked by the emergence of 
three powerful men: Paiankh, Smendes’^® and Herihor. The first, who 
would become the father-in-law of the second, was appointed Viceroy 
of Kush to succeed the rebellious Panehesy. Smendes*®° and Herihor 
were appointed as supreme executives in Egypt: Smendes in the north 
and Herihor in the south. The latter arrived in Thebes as Generalis¬ 
simo, army-leader, and, replacing Amenhotep, High Priest of Amun of 
Thebes.'®' The arrival of Paiankh and Herihor coincided with the 
introduction in Year 19 of a new, “Renaissance” era, the “repeating 
the birth” (whtn msw.t) by Ramesses XI which declared the political 
program for the renovation of the country after the times of war and 
rebellion.'®^ During the course of the “Renaissance” era (whm msxv.t 1- 
11 = 1080-1069 BC, i.e.. Year 19 to 29 of Ramesses XT®®) Herihor 
consolidated Upper Egypt and developed what would become with the 
reign of his son Pinodjem I (1070-1055 HPA; 1054-1032 BC king) the 
regency of the Theban High Priest of Amun as “co-regent” of Amun 


troops termed “jabberers”, see E.F. Wente: On the Supression of the High-Priest 
Amenhotep. JMES 25 (1966) 73-87; L. Bell: Once More the ‘w’: ‘Interpreters’ or 
‘Foreigners’? Newsletter of the American Research Center in Egj/pt 87 (1973) 33. 

AH/VI 734f. 

™ For the “year of the Hyenas” see the retrospective complaints in P.BM 10052; 
Kitchen 1986 247 with note 26. 

™ Egyptian Nj-sw-Bi-n-Dt. In conformity with the rather unfortunate, but gener¬ 
ally followed, Egyptological tradition, the names of the Twenty-First through Twenty- 
Fourth and Twenty-Sixth through Thirtieth Dynasty rulers will be used here in the 
Grecisized forms as recorded by Manetho (Waddell [ed.] 1940). 

His origin is unknown; Niwinski 1995 339 note 43 speculates that he might have 
been a son-in-law of Herihor or Paiankh. Cf. alsoj. v. Beckerath: Smendes. LA V (1983) 
99 If. 

Niwinski 1995 341f 

Ramesses XTs “Renaissance” era consciously imitates the similar eras of 
Amenemhat I tifter the First Intermediate Period and especially of Seti I after the 
Amama period, cf Rbmer 1994 31. 

Kitchen 1986 465 Table 1. 
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who would be regarded as veritable king of Egypt. Paiankh, in turn, 
seems to have been responsible for what he could reconquer in Lower 
Nubia from the viceregal domain.He tried to annihilate Panehesy 
around 1071-1070 BC in Lower Nubia.Panehesy survived Paiankh’s 
campaign, however. He remained master of Lower Nubia until his 
death and was then buried in a pyramidal vaulted tomb at Aniba in 
the traditional necropolis of the high viceregal officials of the 
Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties.**^® According to a recent hypothe¬ 
sis,*®^ Paiankh’s campaign ended with a treaty between Paiankh and 
Panehesy which secured Theban authority in the northern part of the 
region between the First and Second Cataracts on the one side, and 
“Nubian independence” south of the Egyptian-controlled area, on the 
other. With the emergence of Smendes and Herihor Egypt, though 
remaining under the superior (and obviously increasingly nominal) 
authority of the last Ramesses, was practically divided into two politi¬ 
cal units. In Lower Egypt, with the centre of Tanis, would reign 
Smendes’; in Upper and Middle Egypt north of el Hibe, with the cen¬ 
tre at Thebes (Kamak), Herihor’s descendants and successors, referred 
to as the Twenty-First (1069-945 BC), Twenty-Second (945-715 BC) 
and Twenty-Third {c. 820-718 BC) Dynasties.*®® 


For the respective realms of Herihor and Paiankh cf. Romer 1994 46fi'. Their 
chronology is, however, obscure. With others. Kitchen (1986 248ff., 465 Table 1) 
regards Paiankh as Herihor’s successor in the high priesthood; Niwinski 1979 52 and 
Jansen-Winkeln 1992 suggest a contrary sequence according to which Herihor became 
HPA after Paiankh’s death but still in the lifetime of Ramesses XI (but see now Niwinski 
1995 346f.: Paiankh as Herihor’s successor). Romer’s (see above) assumption that they 
acted largely contemporaneously presents an attractive, but similarly unprovable com¬ 
promise. 
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Warminster 1975; Romer 1994; and see the corrections, amendments, and alternatives 
presented by Priese 1970 20 with note 23; Baer 1973; J. Yoyotte: Notes et documents 
pour servir a I’histoire de Tanis. Kemi 21 (1971) 35-45; id.: Osorkon fils de Mehytouskhe, 
un pharaon oublie. BSFE 77-78 (1976-1977) 39-54; Niwin s ki 1979; Wente 1979; Weeks 
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3.2. Egypt and the Middle Nile Region in the 11th to 8th century BC 

With the appointment by Ramesses XI of a new Viceroy in place of 
the rebellious Panehesy, Egypt announced, as a principle, the continu¬ 
ity of her claim on the viceregal domain in Nubia. It was indicated 
above (Ch. III.3.1) that this domain extended at this time only as far 
south as the Second Cataract, and a part of this area even remained 
until his death under the control of the rebel Panehesy. After Pane- 
hesy’s death, it may be assumed, the Theban rulers, Herihor’s descen¬ 
dants, regained control over the whole of the Nile Valley between the 
First and Second Cataracts'^® and thus probably also over the gold- 
minig areas which could be reached via the Wadis AUaqi and Gabgaba. 
They appointed members of their family into the office of the Viceroy 
of Kush.*®" The last Viceroy, Pamiu, a man whose son married a 
daughter of King Takeloth III (754-734 BC) of the Twenty-Third 
Dynasty, is attested to around 775-750 BC,*®' and his office probably 
terminated as a consequence of the establishment of Kushite control 
over Lower Nubia (cf. Ch. III.4.2, IV.2.1). The title seems, however, 
to have become associated with the temples of Lower Nubia which sur¬ 
vived the times of Panehesy’s revolt, primarily with the temple of 
Chnum at Elephantine,*®^ to an extent that the entire government of 
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II [Zibelius-Chen 1989 340] or Takeloth III, 754-734 BC [Leahy 1990 171f]): RV V 
25. For Pamiu (r. 775-750 BC): L. Bell, Oriental Institute News and Notes 90 (1983) 48; 
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the shrunken viceregal domain had by this time become practically 
identical with the administration of its temples and temple domains (for 
the similar practice in later periods see Ch. VII.2.3). There is also evi¬ 
dence from subsequent centuries for the continuity of Egyptian claim 
over the lost parts of the former viceregal domain as well as for mili¬ 
tary attempts at regaining access to territories that secured control over 
trade contacts with African sources of exotic wares.Campaigns 
against, and/or trade contacts with, more southern areas are also hint¬ 
ed at by mentions of special tributes and wares in Egyptian’®'^ and 
Assyrian*®^ texts. 


4. The indigenous successor states and their unification 
4.1. The el Kurru chiefdom 

On the basis of the archaeological discoveries surveyed above in Ch. 
III. 1.2, the literature presents a discontinuous history of the Middle 
Nile Region. In its terms, the developments in the period between the 
New Kingdom and the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty were predetermined by 
a general depopulation of Lower Nubia from the Nineteenth Dynasty 
onwards and by the political and economic decline of Upper Nubia 
beginning with the early Twentieth Dynasty. In this history, the pre¬ 
decessors of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty kings emerge from a historical- 


viceroy of Kush. Her titulary refers, besides temples in Upper and Middle Egypt, to 
priestly offices in the cults of Chnum at Elephantine and Nebet-Hetepet at Srdt, an 
unidentified Lower Nubian site; she was furthermore “Superintendant of Southern 
Foreign (or Desert) Lands”, cf. Kitchen 1986 275f.; A. Niwinski DE 14 (1989) 87f.; 
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Karnak, Chons Temple: Weeks 1981 3, 22. For a military campaign directed under 
Pinodjem I by Menkheperre, Generalissimo from Y. 25 of Smendes I (r. 1044 BC): graf¬ 
fito at Bigge, Reisner 1919a 53. For a probable Nubian campaign under Shoshenq I 
(945-924 BC): Karnak, Bubastide Portal, OIP 74 Pis 3-5, cf. Kitchen 1986 § 251. For 
jwn§w sty, “Troglodytes” from the eastern desert (cf. Ch. 1.3.2) as vanquished enemy of 
Osorkon II (874-850 BC) in his jubilee reliefs (r. 853 BC) at Bubastis: E. Naville: 
Bubastis. London 1891 PI. 42/B; id.: The Festival Hall of Osorkon II in the Great Temple of 
Bubastis. London 1892 PI. 6. 

African wares donated by Osorkon I: E. Naville: Bubastis. London 1891 PL 51. 
Nubian gold and African wares donated to Amun of Thebes by Osorkon HPA (840- 
785 BC): Caminos 1958 125f. 

Assurnasirpal II (c. 884-859 BC) receives African ebony and ivory: ANET 275f. 
African wares in tribute sent by Takeloth II (850-825 BC) to Shalmaneser III: H. 
Tadmor, lEJ 11 (1961) 146-148. Tiglathpileser III (744-727 BC) receives ivory and ele¬ 
phant hides: ANET 28211. 
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archaeological void. As opposed to these views, more recent studies put 
forward the possibility that the late New PCingdom decline in general 
and the Lower Nubian depopulation in particular are optical illusions. 
The Nubian decline can be explained as a symptom of more general 
processes in late Ramesside Egypt, and what was interpreted as impov¬ 
erishment is a misunderstanding of the changes occurring in late New 
Kingdom burial customs: the same changes were also misinterpreted as 
being indicative of depopulation (see Ch. III. 1.1, 2). It may follow from 
the scarcity of precisely datable archaeological material from late New 
Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period Egypt that the “missing” 
Nubian late New Kingdom evidence has not yet been identified, at 
least in part, in the find material which has been dated in general terms 
to the “New Kingdom”. Unrecognized pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
material also remained hidden in find complexes dated either as “New 
Kingdom” (as, e.g., may be the case of Site 176 north of Wadi Haifa, 
see below) or “Twenty-Fifth Dynasty/Napatan”.'®® 

A re-assessment of the Lower Nubian evidence currently dated on 
the one hand to the New Kingdom and, on the other, to the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty-Napatan periods may thus result in an increase of the 
find material ascribed to the post-New Kingdom period and in this way 
also in a less discontinuous history of the region between the First and 
Third Cataracts. In contrast, the investigation of the developments 
south of the Third Cataract must be based upon the solitary evidence 
of the royal necropolis at el Kurru, the only published site from an 
archaeologically rather poorly known region that has been identified as 
dating from the period between the late New Kingdom and the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty. 

The period discussed in this chapter starts with the withdrawal of the 
viceregal administration from Upper Nubia and the secession of Lower 
Nubia under the command of the rebel Viceroy Panehesy and ends 
with the emergence of a vast indigenous kingdom extending from the 
Butana to the First Cataract. The developments between the mid-11th 
and mid-8th centuries are obscure as to their details but the tendencies 
are rather evident. As indicated above (Ch. IIL2.2), the viceregal 
administration did not establish a colonial system.'®® Instead, Nubia 


196 Williams 1990; 1992 and literature quoted in Ch. III.1.2. 

For reference to current excavations at the contemporary cemetery site of Hillat 
el Arab in the Napata region see Ch. III. 1.2. 

R.J. Horvath: A Definition of Colonialism. Current Anthropology 1969 1-7; Frandsen 
1979; T. Save-Soderbergh in: Save-Soderbergh- Troy 1991 lOff. 
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was incorporated into the Egyptian redistributive system in such a way 
that the native territorial political structures were also integrated into 
the political and economic administration of the province. While the 
governmental structure was built on the network of the temple-towns 
with Egyptian cults at their centres, the substructure of production and 
local redistribution seems to have been based mainly on the social 
structure of the indigenous chiefdoms. The survival of indigenous struc¬ 
tures can best be measured on the low degree of Egyptianization of 
middle- and lower class burial customs.’®^ Due to the preservation of 
basic elements of the native social structure, the collapse of the vicere¬ 
gal government and the emigration of the Egyptian professional class— 
a process which seems to have started in the late 12th century BC in 
the southern part of the Egyptian domain and progressed towards the 
north (Ch. III.3)—brought about the collapse of the temple-towns as 
elements of the Egyptian political and economic structure but did not 
cause, as a rule,^®^ the depopulation of the temple-towns. This is also 
clearly indicated by the fact that during as well as after the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty period, the majority of Kushite urban centres would exist 
in the form of temple-towns and at the sites of Egyptian New Kingdom 
temple-towns. 

With Egyptian withdrawal, the centralised political and economic 
structure disappeared and the former viceregal domain disintegrated 
into a number of smaller polities. In all probability, these were mainly 
identical with the subordinate territorial units of viceregal Nubia which, 
in turn, had been organised on the bases of former native political 
units. The survival of the indigenous ehte of these units and the expe¬ 
rience which this elite acquired through its participation in the gov¬ 
ernment of viceregal Nubia facilitated the emergence of native succes¬ 
sor states. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that these relapsed into 
less developed social and economic organisation structures. Thus, they 
had to rely on radically limited local resources, they were delivered to 
their rivals and enemies without an imperial background. With the dis¬ 
appearance of the Egyptian professional staff of the viceregal adminis¬ 
tration literacy also disappeared which inevitably caused a return to 


Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 9, 248; Torok 1995c 206. 

As it would have done in the case of purely Egyptian temple-towns where the 
disruption of the cult would necessarily cause the disestablishment of the setdement, cf. 
Frandsen 1979 173. 

^®' See Qasr Ibrim, Aniba/Faras, Buhen, Semna West, Sedeinga, Kawa, and 
Napata, cf FAf VII 149f, 18411., 20811.; Tbrbk 1995a 39ff; 1995c 206. 
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primitive forms of political and economic administration. The re-inte- 
gration of the Middle Nile Region into one political entity seems thus 
to have been determined from the very outset by the dysfunctions of 
the fragmented successor states and facilitated by the experience of the 
new-old elite in imperial administration. The successor states also 
inherited the fragments of a socio-economic structure that had been 
created by an imperial administration and which functioned properly 
only on an imperial scale. The re-integration process was doubtless also 
stimulated by the necessity of re-integrating the entire Region into 
international redistribution. The repeated Egyptian military actions (see 
Ch. III.3.2, end) also promoted the political process of unification. The 
process was finally pushed ahead by inequality caused by differences in 
natural resources (including the limited availability of arable land in 
many of the successor states^®^) so that the successor states in Upper 
Nubia were given a time advantage. The el Kurru chiefdom also owed 
its central role in the process to its direct access to gold-producing areas 
in the region between the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts, and its geo¬ 
graphical situation which secured control over the caravan route 
between Abu Hamed and Lower Nubia as well as over the roads lead¬ 
ing, via the Butana, to the interior of Africa. Finally, the similarity of 
the Nubian re-integration process to the re-integrations of Egypt after 
the Intermediate Periods should also be noted. 

Since there can be no doubt that el Kurru was the burial place of 
the ancestors of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, it seems rather evident that 
it describes the emergence of the kingdom of Kush as concretely as it 
may be expected from any anepigraphic elite mortuary complex. 
Scholarly interpretations of this historical process greatly differ, how¬ 
ever, which follows partly from the changing ideological outlook of the 
subsequent generations of the students of Nubian history (as it was dis¬ 
cussed in greater detail in Ch. I.l) and, what is more apparent in stud¬ 
ies published in the last few years, partly from radical differences in the 
chronological assessment of el Kurru. As shown in Ch. III. 1.2, there 
have been three variants put forward for the chronology of the fifteen 
tombs predating Piye’s burial: a “short” chronology (Tables D and E, 
Ch. III. 1.2) in which the fifteen tombs are assigned to six subsequent 
generations (also including the first rulers known by name, viz., Alara 
and Kashta) dated to c. 860-747 BC (Reisner and Dunham)^®^ or 


For the issue cf. K.A. Bard-R.L. Cameiro: Patterns of Predynastic Settlement 
Location, Social Evolution, and the Circumscription Theory. CRIPEL 11 (1989) 15-23. 
203 Dunham 1950 Ilf. 
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c. 890-747 BC (Kendall);^*’^ a discontinuous chronology in which some 
tombs (apparendy the tumulus burials) are dated to the Eighteenth- 
Nineteenth Dynasties, and the rest to the immediate predecessors of 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (Morkot).^®^ Finally, in the framework of a 
“long” chronology the fifteen burials are assigned to fourteen genera¬ 
tions and dated between c. 1020-747 BC (Table F, Ch. III. 1.2). This 
latter chronology was based on the analysis of el Kurru as a royal 
cemetery in which only ruling male persons were buried^'^® (as is the 
case of the section of el Kurru beginning with Piye’s burial). The bur¬ 
ial sequence given in Table F above (Ch. III. 1.2) was put together with 
the assumption that the great majority of the finds from the individual 
tombs are contemporary with the burials. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the dating of the decorated Egyptian faience vessels from the 
earliest tumulus graves is tentative: conventionally, they are dated in 
general terms to the New Kingdom, while, given the present knowl¬ 
edge of the Egyptian late New Kingdom-Third Intermediate Period 
decorated faience industry, a later dating may be suggested as well. A 
late New Kingdom- TIP dating, with a preferred early TIP range, of 


Kendall 1992. 

Cf. Morkot 1995b 235, where, however, no detailed internal chronology is pre¬ 
sented.—Morkot 1991b 21 Iff. also suggested an alternative solution according to which 
Reisner’s and Dunham’s internal chronology would be correct, but the whole sequence, 
which would be understood as ranging from the late Twentieth Dynasty to Kashta, 
would be dated to the period between c. 860/850 and c. 747 BC in terms of the reduced 
absolute chronology of late New Kingdom and TIP Egypt as suggested in P. James et 
ah: Centuries of Darkness. A Challenge to the Cormentional Chronology of Old World Archaeology. 
London 1991. In Egyptological literature, however, Kitchen’s (1986) original chronolo¬ 
gy remains preferred to the radical downdating of the Egyptian New Kingdom by some 
250 years and the compression of the TIP to less than 200 years by James et al., though 
the views of the latter also receive support (with less radical lowering of absolute dates) 
from e.g. J. Goldberg: The 23rd Dynasty Problem Revisited: Where, When and Who? 
DE 29 (1994) 55-85; id.: Centuries of Darkness and Egyptian Chronology: Another 
Look. DE 33 (1995) 11-32. For the critical response on James et al. 1991 see K.A. 
Kitchen, B.Q.] Kemp, N. Postgate, A. Snodgrass, A. and S. Sherratt, CAJ 2 (1992) 235- 
251, and see P. James et ah, ibid. 227-235; D.A. Aston, DE 27 (1993) 101-104. The 
reassessment of the el Kurru evidence resulting in the “long chronology” (see below and 
Ch. III.1.2 Table F; Torok 1995a 3111.) seems similarly to contradict to a compression 
of the TIP with c. 200 years as suggested by James et al. and especially by Morkot 
1991b. 

206 -pjjjj jj contradicted by the brief anthropological report presented by L.A. Beck 
(in Appendix to Kendall 1992) on the bone material from el Kurru according to which 
the owners of Ku. Turn. 4, 5, Ku. 19, 13, 10, 23, and 7 may have been female. In view 
of the fragmentary preservation of the bone remains and for lack of documentation in 
Beck op. cit., however, this anthropological study is received here with great reserva¬ 
tion. 
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the faience vessels in question is also supported by the occurrence of 
stylistic analogues at Site 176 near Debeira (see below). The “short” 
chronology accepts Reisner’s original cemetery analysis with its rather 
inconsequent typochronology complemented with an analysis of the 
imported pottery.In this latter study the 11th through 8th century 
BC chronological spectrum into which the el Kurru finds can in gen¬ 
eral terms be placed has been correctly noted but, obviously in an 
attempt to support Reisner’s scheme, the exemplars from el Kurru 
always receive a dating close to the lower end of the actual chrono¬ 
logical range in which the analogues occur in datable Egyptian and 
Levantine contexts.The experience of Egyptologists, viz. that pot¬ 
tery from stratified sites at Karnak and Elephantine from the Twen¬ 
tieth Dynasty and from the 9th century BC is very similar^®® is also 
supressed. 

Since in both the “short” and “long” chronologies the sequence of 
the burials was reconstructed on the basis of the cemetery topography 
and the analysis of the changes in the typological features of the indi¬ 
vidual tombs, the models of evolution presented in them closely corre¬ 
spond to each other, the only significant difference being in the 
absolute-chronological assessment: the “short” chronology compresses 
to some one hundred years the same development which is described 
in the “long” chronology as extending over the course of c. two and a 
half centuries. 

Before coming to the overview of the cemetery finds, it should be 
noted that the well-known el Kurru necropolis had originally been 
associated with an unexcavated and unpublished town site beneath the 
present-day village of el Kurru. Reisner discovered sections of several 
hundred metres lengths of its rubble-filled, stone-faced enclosure walls 
together with a rounded bastion-like structure and a gateway facing the 
river.^'*^ Before excavations at this site, it remains a conjecture that this 
walled settlement was the ancestral seat of the princes buried at el 
Kurru which, after the end of the viceregal government, took over the 
functions of the “capital” from the Egyptian-founded city of Napata 15 


20’ Heidorn 1992; 1994. 

20® E.g., marl jar sherds from Ku. Turn. 4, Heidom 1994 119 and fig. 1/ij: paral¬ 
lels quoted from Twentieth to Twenty-Sixth Dynasty Egyptian contexts; burial never¬ 
theless dated to c. 860-840 BC; Phoenician storejars from Ku. 19, 124 and figs 3/k, 
4/a-f: parallels from contexts dated to c. 1050-850 BC; tomb dated to c. 840-820 BC. 

200 D.A. Aston, DE 27 (1993) lOlf.—See also J. Bourriau: Umm el-Ga’ab. Pottay from 
the Mk Vallgi before the Arab Conquest. Cambridge 1981 80f 

2'0 G.A. Reisner, field notes 1919, Kendall 1992 48f. 
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kms upstream from Kurru. The placename Kurru may actually derive 
from the Karoy iKmy, Kiry, Kir, Kry) of New Kingdom Egyptian texts 
occurring as name of the southernmost area under Egyptian control as 
well as a placename.^" 

The earliest tomb type at el Kurru (for the cemetery topography see 
Ch. III. 1.2 and see fig. 3) includes Ku. Turn. 1, 4, and 5. It is char¬ 
acterized by a N-S/NE-SW oriented rock-hewn pit-and-side chamber 
substructure in which the contracted body was buried on the floor (?) 
lying on its right side (head southwards, looking to the east), and a peb- 
ble-or rubble-pitched mound superstructure encased within a cylindri¬ 
cal stone wall in a manner resembling Nubian C-Group tombs.The 
first burial at el Kurru was Ku. Turn. 1 (“short” chronology: c. 890- 
840, “long” chronology: c. 1020-1000 BC^*^). Its inventory consists of 
gold beads, chipped stone tanged arrowheads,^and Egyptian faience 
and stone vessels of types occurring in Egypt in late New Kingdom 
through Twenty-Fifth Dynasty contexts.^'^ Both Ku. Turn. 1 and 
Turn. 4 {sc 890-840, Ic 1000-980 BC) also produced, besides analogous 
stone arrowheads, ivory points, lunate microliths and fragments of 
bronze. Ku. Turn. 4 and Ku. Turn. 5 (rr 890-840, k 980-960 BC) con¬ 
tained exemplars of a hand-made pottery vessel type with incised dec- 
oration^’® which also occurs at Site 176 near Debeira in Lower 
Nubia,^'^ in the company of faience vessel^*® and pottery jar^*® types 
found in Ku. Turn. 4 and 5 as well.^^® Ku. Turn. 5 had Egyptian cal- 
cite vessels of types known from Turn. 1 as well. 

Ku. Turn. 2 {sc 865-825 or 795-785,®®' k 960-940 BC) represents a 


2“ F.U. Griffith, J£4 4 (1917) 27; Zibelius 1972 162f.; Kendall 1992 49; cf. Ch. 
III.2.1. 

2‘2 Kendall 1992 1 If. 

2'^ Henceforward sc = “short”; Ic - “long” chronology. 

2'‘* For analogues from late New Kingdom (?) to Twenty-Fifth Dynasty Nubian con¬ 
texts see Heidorn 1994 115 note 2; for exemplars from a Qasr Ibrim context dated by 
14C dates to 1040-850 and 920-800 BC (Horton 1991 264ff) see Kendall 1992 16. 

2'^ G.A.D. Tait: The Egyptian Relief Chalice. JEIA 49 (1963) 93-139; Heidorn 1994 
115 note 1. 

2'® Dunham 1950 fig. 4b; Heidorn 1994 fig. la-b. 

2'2 Save-Soderbergh et al. 1989 200ff., Pis 36, 38/1-4. 

218 Ibid. PI. 62. 

212 Ibid. 202, PI. 36. 

222 Dunham 1950 fig. lb, Kendall 1982 Cat. 1 (faience), Dunham 1950 fig. 3a, 
Heidorn 1994 120 with note 23 (pottery). 

221 Dunham 1950 3: Generation D, 15: Generation A; Kendall 1992 271f: 
Generation D, 21f, 51: Generation B. Its closeness to Turn. 6 and Ku. 19 was noted 
by A.A. Gasmelseed: L’importance archeolog^que et historique du cimetiere d’el Kurru. Ph.D. dis¬ 
sertation Paris-Sorbonne IV. Paris 1982 95. 
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variant of the above tumulus grave type with a simple shallow rock- 
hewn N-S oriented pit roofed with transverse stone slabs. It yielded, 
besides stone arrowheads with recessed bases, lunate arrowtips, gold 
necklaces with Egyptian wedjat-^y& amulets, an Egyptian gold pendant 
in the form of a double figure representing a pataikos and a falcon-head¬ 
ed dwarf^^^ as well as a gold nugget inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs 
with the formula ’fmn nh ^nh nfr di.fimn nb[...], “Amun, lord of life, 
that which he gives is beautiful, Amun lord [...]”,^^^ furthermore Red 
Sea cowrie shells and, in the enclosure debris, sherds of redware jars 
with painted scenes of types also occurring in Ku. Turn. 6 and Ku. 
19^^“*^ (see below). 

In Ku. Turn. 6 and Ku. 19 (jc 865-825, Ic 940-920 and 920-900 BC, 
respectively) the N-S oriented rock-hewn pit-and-side chamber sub¬ 
structure was covered with a stone-faced rubble-pitched mound (as Ku. 
Turn. 1, 4, 5). The superstructure, however, was complemented with a 
mud-brick chapeE^^ adjoining the mound at SE, oriented thus towards 
the Nile, as well as a horseshoe-shaped sandstone masonry enclosure 
wall with its entrance on the chapel axis. The contracted bodies were 
buried on beds. Within the enclosure wall of both tombs the surface 
debris contained hundreds of sherds from native red-slipped red ware 
wheel-turned pottery jars, footed bowls and cups decorated in white 
painting with mummiform figures, processions of male and female 
mourners, or women kneeling before offering altars (fig. 4).^^® The 
sherds originated from vessels deliberately broken as part of a funerary 
rite. The debris in the enclosure of Ku. Turn. 6 also yielded a faience 
plaque inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs with a non-Egyptian male 
name which presumably served as label for an item in the funerary 
equipment or offering.^^^ Ku. 19 produced fragments of three (?) 
Phoenician storejars dated to the period between c. 1050-850 


Dunham 1950 PI. LII/A, B. For this amulet type of the TIP and Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty periods and its association with the Memphite cult of Ptah-Sokaris further its 
funerary connotations cf Andrews 1994 39; Torok 1995d 52ff. 

Dunham 1950 fig. 2d, PI. LII/A; Kendall 1992 22f According to Kendall 1992 
22 Reisner also recovered from the enclosure debris a small fragment of a hieroglyph¬ 
ic name plaque of faience. This find is not mentioned in Dunham 1950. 

Kendall 1992 22. 

No traces of a chapel were identified by the excavator at Ku. 19, but it may well 
have been destroyed when the abutting superstructure of Ku. 13 was built. 

Dunham 1950 52, fig. 18c (Ku. 13, intrusive from Ku. 19); Kendall 1992 figs 10, 

11 . 

™ Dunham 1950 fig. 5d; Kendall 1992 20. Illegible. 

Heidorn 1994 124, figs 3/k, 4/a-f 
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and marl and silt jar sherds originating from TIP type vessels import¬ 
ed from the Theban area.^^® 

The next stage of typological development is represented by Ku. 14 
(jc 815-795, Ic 900-880 BC), a tomb with a side-chamber burial pit sub¬ 
structure and the burial type represented by Ku. Turn. 6 and Ku. 19. 
Its superstructure was initially planned as a stone-cased tumulus but 
was finally executed as a square sandstone masonry structure. Owing 
to the eroded condition in which the cemetery was found by Reisner, 
the actual superstructure type cannot be reconstructed with any cer¬ 
tainty: it can be imagined variously as a mastaba,^^® a pyramid-on- 
mastaba,^^* or a tumulus-on-mastaba as well.^^^ The superstructure 
was also complemented with a sandstone masonry chapel and a rec¬ 
tangular enclosure wall built of sandstone blocks. Reisner recovered 
sherds of redware jars with white-painted figural decoration similar in 
style and iconography to the finds mentioned in the foregoing from the 
enclosure debris.Both from Ku. 14 and Ku. 13 (jc 815-795, Ic 880- 
860 BC), which represents in fully developed form the tomb type with 
square sandstone masonry (mastaba or pyramid-on-mastaba) super¬ 
structure, chapel and rectangular enclosure, come fragments of Egyp¬ 
tian calcite and painted faience vessels,^^^ Red Sea cowrie shells, of 
fragments of ivory and pieces of lapis lazuli inlay. 

Ku. 11 and 10 (jc 795-785, k 860-840 and 840-820 BC, respective¬ 
ly) were N-S oriented pit tombs each with a W side chamber, bed bur¬ 
ial, a square sandstone masonry superstructure with chapel and a rec¬ 
tangular masonry enclosure wall. Both tombs produced Egyptian paint¬ 
ed faience vessel fragments. Ivory fragments. Red Sea shells, and an 
unworked piece of obsidian were recovered from Ku. 11.^^^ Ku. 23 
and 21 around 760, Ic 820-800 and 800-780 BC, respectively) are 
typologically closely related to Ku. 11 and 10 as well as to Ku. 9, which 
is supposed to have been the burial of Alara, the first el Kurru prince 
whose name is known to us {sc around 760, k 780-760 BC). In the 
chapel of Ku. 9 Reisner observed a mortuary stela niche and an offer- 


229 Heidom 1992 6, 9; 1994 122, figs 2/k-n, 3/a-j. 

230 Dunham 1950 54, 122. 

23 > KendaU 1992 24f. 

232 Kendall 1992 figs 4, 5. 

233 Dunham 1950; Kendall 1992 25. 

23“* All unpublished, Kendall 1992 26f, for pottery fragments close in type to fgms 
from Ku. 19: Heidom 1994 124. 

235 Kendall 1992 29. 
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ing table stand.^*® Ku. 8 (5c around 747, Ic 760-747 BC) is assumed to 
have been the burial place of King Kashta. In its type, similarly to the 
approximately contemporary Ku. 7 {sc around 747, Ic ?), it follows the 
tombs of the preceding generations. In Ku. 8, however, there occurs 
for the first time a new, E-W, burial pit orientation which conforms 
with Egyptian tradition. A pyramid capstone has been associated with 
Ku. 8, which may indeed support the reconstruction of Reisner’s 
“mastaba” superstructures as pyramids-on-mastaba.^^^ The large bur¬ 
ial pits of Ku. 8 and 7 seem to have been built as vaulted chambers 
encased pardy within the superstucturc. Minute fragments of gold foil 
and inlays of coloured glass and lapis lazuli may perhaps indicate 
wooden anthropoid coffins. Ku. 8 also produced ivory fragments and 
remains of a faience menat counterweight (?) with the fragment of a 
hieroglyphic inscription.A fragment of Kashta’s faience mortuary 
offering table inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs was discovered at a 
secondary location.^®® In Ku. 53, the tomb of Tabiry, a wife of Piye 
buried during Piye’s lifetime, the burial in an anthropoid coffin and 
with a bead net could be unambiguously verified; Reisner also recov¬ 
ered, among other objects usually associated with burials carried out 
according to contemporary Egyptian funerary rites, uninscribed shawab- 
ti figures.Tabiry’s Egyptian hieroglyphic mortuary stela was dis¬ 
covered in the burial chamber.^'^* Shortly after Ku. 53 the first Egyp¬ 
tian-type pyramid, Ku. 17, was erected. It marked the tomb of Piye 
(see Ch. IV. 1.2). 

The earliest burials at el Kurru, Ku. Turn. 1, 4, 5, and 2 display 
purely un-Egyptianized features as to tomb type and burial rite and 
attest thus to the survival of indigenous mortuary traditions during the 
centuries of Egyptian domination and their re-emergence some time 
after the final withdrawal of the viceregal government in the 11th cen¬ 
tury BC. The circular stone superstructure, if correctly reconstructed, 
resembles the characteristic tomb type of the Nubian G-Group culture 
(c. 2200-1550 BC), although its continuous survival cannot be docu- 


Kendall 1992 29fr. Ibid, in fig. 15 Kendall also publishes the photograph of a 
sandstone block with traces of an uninterpretable representation mentioned by G.A. 
Reisner: Discovery of the Tombs of the Egyptian XXVth Dynasty at El-Kurruw in 
Dongola Province. SNR 2 (1919) 237-254 247 as fragment of a relief from the chapel. 
2” Kendall 1992 33f. 

Dunham 1950 fig. 15d; Kendall 1992 35. 

Ku. 1 stair debris, Dunham 1950 23, fig. 7c. 

Dunham 1950 88, PI. XLVI/A; 

Khartoum 1901, FHNl No. 11. 
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merited. The position of the contracted body similarly recalls a C- 
Group tradition as well as the burial on a bed, introduced with Ku. 
Turn. 6 (rc 865-825, Ic 940-920 BC), which had been practiced in the 
Kerma culture from the end of Ancient Kerma {c. 2050 BC) and, on 
Kerma influence, also in the final stage of the C-Group culture.The 
lateral niche or pit-and-side-chamber substructure type occurs with the 
earliest burials and may thus be regarded as characteristic for the el 
Kurru population and thus perhaps concretely for the Nubian-speak¬ 
ing Upper Nubian region (cf. Ch. 1.3). The pit-and-axial chamber/ 
niche type first appearing with Ku. 53, the tomb of a queen of Piye, 
seems, by contrast, to have been imported from the Butana (cf. Ch. 
V.5.1.6). 

The burial equipments in Ku. Turn. 1, 4 and 5 were rather hetero¬ 
geneous, consisting of traditional Nubian-type ritual (?) arrowheads 
made of stone, rich gold jewelry indicating perhaps the access of the 
earliest el Kurru chiefs to the production of some gold-mining regions, 
and valuable Egyptian import vessels of calcite and faience. Further¬ 
more, Tumuli 4 and 5 produced a hand-made pottery vessel type the 
only parallel of which is known from .Site 176 near Debeira in Lower 
Nubia. This latter site, where the analogue to the el Kurru vessels 
occurred together with faience vessels that are stylistically closely relat¬ 
ed to finds from the el Kurru burials, was tentatively dated to the late 
New Kingdom. It was noted, however, that both the burial types and 
the ceramic assemblages from Site 176 were unusual. In view of the 
parallels with el Kurru, the post-New Kingdom date of Site 176 can¬ 
not be excluded. While the assumed C-Group prototype of the el 
Kurru superstructure type as well as the occurrence of the bed burial 
may indeed tempt one to suppose a Lower Nubian origin for the early 
el Kurru chiefs, the isolated handmade vessel find from Site 176 could 
also have been traded from the el Kurru region. Alternatively, both the 
finds from Site 176 and el Kurru could have been manufactured in a 
third place (and acquired together with the Egyptian faience wares?). 
Finally, and most likely, the Site 17 6-type vessels as well as the 
Egyptian calcite and faience vessels could have been acquired as com¬ 
mercial wares or as gifts in Lower Nubia which in the period in ques¬ 
tion (i.e., the first half of the 10th century BC according to the pre¬ 
ferred “long” chronology) was under the supremacy of the Egyptian 


Geus 1991 59fr. 
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Twenty-First Dynasty. In spite of the relative richness of the partly 
imported grave inventories, however, the earliest tombs are small and 
do not seem to indicate a large and powerful political entity. 

Two new features occurring rather early in the history of the necrop¬ 
olis indicate significant developments in mortuary religion. The sherds 
of native wheel-turned redware vessels found from Ku. Turn. 2 {sc 865- 
825, Ic 960-940 BC) onwards on the surface within the enclosure walls 
attest to a special funerary rite, while from Turn. 6 {sc 865-825, Ic 940- 
920 BC) and Ku. 19 (rc 865-825, Ic 920-900 BC) onwards, the dead 
are buried on a bed, the tomb is complemented with a mortuary cult 
chapel and enclosed within a walled precinct. 

The sherds originate from vessels (jars, footed bowls and cups) which 
were specially manufactured, as shown by their decoration which 
repeats Egyptian iconographical themes connected to funerary rites 
and mortuary cult (fig. 4), for a funerary rite during which they were 
deliberately smashed.^'*^^ This rite was first interpreted as the appear¬ 
ance of the Egyptian “breaking the red pots” {sd dsnvt)^'^'^ and regard¬ 
ed as proof of the presence of priests educated in Egyptian religion who 
could recite the texts connected to the ritual.According to another 
suggestion,the paintings on the vessels merely indicate the presence 
of Egyptian craftsmen at el Kurru but, since tbe rite of “breaking the 
red pots” does not survive the New Kingdom in Egypt and the only 
post-New Kingdom example was observed at the mortuary cult chapel 
of the God’s Wife of Amun Shepenwepet I who was buried by her 
Kushite successor Amenirdis I (cf. Ch. IV.2.1), the smashed vessels at 
el Kurru testify to an indigenous Nubian tradition the survival of which 
can also be observed at Meroitic cemeteries.While it is likely indeed 
that there existed a native tradition of “killing” the pots used in the 
funerary banquet, its association with Egyptian mortuary cult through 
professionally selected and executed topical scenes painted on the pots 
in question nevertheless makes the presence of experts in Egyptian 
mortuary religion highly probable. It is difficult to imagine that the 


According to Kendall 1982 22f. the jars were manufactured with perforations on 
their bottoms. This feature may refer as an initial act of the rite to liquid offerings 
intended to trickle down into the earth; cf Yellin 1995a 246 note 14. 

2+-* Kendall 1982 23. 

Torok 1995a 3511.; cf J. van Dijk: Zerbrechen der roten Topfe. LA VI (1991) 
1389-1396; for a Twentieth Dynasty representation in Theban Tomb 44 see PM I 84 
( 11 ). 

Yellin 1995a 246ff. 

™ Yellin 1995a 248 note 30. 
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actual connection of the native rite of “killing the pots” at the funer¬ 
ary banquet with a decoration taken from the repertory of Egyptian 
funerary rites was in no way influenced by the actual Egyptian funer¬ 
ary rite in which the vessels of the funerary banquet were destroyed.^'^^ 
The presence of Egyptian priests is also indicated hy the occurrence of 
the name of the deceased inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs in Ku. 
Turn. 2 (?) and 6 and by the addition of a mortuary cult chapel and 
the erection of an enclosure wall around the tomb. The introduction 
of the pyramid-on-mastaba superstructure, after the transitional type of 
Ku. 14 (5c 815-795, Ic 900-880 BC), in Ku. 13 [sc 815-795, Ic 880-860 
BC) represents an advanced stage in the process leading from the 
indigenous mortuary traditions to the acceptance of Egyptian mortu¬ 
ary religion. The new superstructure type at el Kurru was, however, 
unknown in contemporary Egyptian practice and seems, instead, to 
have heen modelled on the Eighteenth Dynasty period tombs of the 
indigenous princes of Teh-khet at Debeira West in Lower Nubia^"^® 
and, in general terms, influenced by pyramids associated with Theban 
NK private tombs. A new type of Egyptian influence going now 
beyond trade (and possibly gift exchange) relations is also indicated by 
the inscribed gold nugget from Ku. Turn. 2 that may refer to a rela¬ 
tion established between gold production under the supervision of the 
el Kurru princes and the Theban Amun temple. Theban connections 
would also be indicated by the Phoenician storejars and Upper 
Egyptian marl wares from Turn. 6 and Ku. 19. An important aspect 
of developments in the el Kurru chiefdom is reflected by the occur¬ 
rence of shells from the Red Sea region, African ivory, and lapis lazuli 
indicating extensive contacts and hinting at a participation in interna¬ 
tional trade. 

While the burial on a bed revives a native custom rooted in Kerma 
and Lower Nubian C-Group traditions,the appearance of stone 
masonry, the replacement of the round superstructure with right- 


248 'pjjg painted with mortuary cult scenes after the breaking of the 

original vessels in New Kingdom-Late Period tomb chapels at Memphis may attest to 
a similar transformation of the New Kingdom sd dSnvt ritual, cf G.T. Martin: Tfu 
Tomb Chapels of Poser and Ra‘ia at Saqqara. London 1985 20ir., 47f, PI. 33. 

Save-Soderbergh 1991 figs 3, 4; Save-Soderbergh-Troy 1991 18211., figs 44, 45. 
A typological relationship is also indicated by the more developed examples from Ku. 
8 onwards with their burial chamber encased in the superstructure. 

Morkot 1995b 237f.; R.[G.] Morkot: Rivers of Ivory. Reflections on the Origin 
of the Napatan State. SAKS Newsletter 8 (1995) 38-47 44f 
251 pj-iegg 1978 7 If and see above. 
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angled architectural forms,and the introduction of the chapel and 
the enclosure wall marks a profound change in religion, cult traditions, 
and ideology of power. The change was the result of a definite turn 
towards Egypt. From the aspect of religious beliefs and cult practices, 
the erection of funerary cult chapels signals the knowledge and accep¬ 
tance of concepts of Egyptian mortuary religion. The enclosure wall 
indicates that the tomb is now regarded, beyond its inherent and evi¬ 
dent sacral character, as a sanctuary proper: the enclosed chapel being 
the scene of institutionalized funerary cult. This funerary cult was, in 
all probability, chiefly an ancestor cult. This is also indicated by the 
fact that the chapels were attached to burials from which essential fea¬ 
tures of Egyptian mortuary religion were missing: while the first chapels 
coincide with the eternalization of the name of the tomb owner in writ¬ 
ing, the bodies were not mummified and not buried in sarcophagi; 
there were no shawabti figures. In the process of state formation a sig¬ 
nificant stage is reached when a demand for a coherent power ideolo¬ 
gy arises. The ideology of power cannot be formulated without creat¬ 
ing a concept of continuity with the past on which a civilisation would 
build up the concepts of legitimacy and unity.^^^ Egyptian mortuary 
religion offered an elementary view of political continuity even if it was 
incompletely known, perceived, and accepted.^^*^ The mortuary cult of 
the ruling ancestors opens the way to the creation of kingship ideolo¬ 
gy. The Egyptian imports in the tombs may perhaps be interpreted in 
more concrete terms as testimonies of contacts with Thebes and thus 
with the Thehan Amun temple. It is also tempting to interpret as stages 
of the same organic process the seemingly disconnected episodes of the 
Egyptianization of the Nubian version of the “breaking the red pots”, 
the introduction of the funerary cult chapel, and the re-emergence of 
the temple cult of the ram-headed Nubian Amun at Napata, where the 
god had heen worshipped during the centuries of Egyptian domination 
(cf Ch. V.5.1). 

The changes in tomb types and mortuary religion discussed above 
reflect the political process during the course of which a local princely 
family of apparently limited resources establishes its power over a ter- 


“2 O’Connor 1983 269. 

2^^ B.I. Kemp: Ancient Egypt. Anatomy of a Civilization. London-New York 1989 20fr.; 
Tordk 1995a 40f. 

25+ Assmann 1996a 25ff., 32fr. 
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ritory which is significantly expanded within a rather short period of 
time: the borders of the original nuclear territory (the size of which 
may be estimated as not larger than perhaps the wider Napata region 
on the basis of the size of the tombs) were expanded to the First 
Cataract in the north and the Butana in the south in c. one century 
according to the “short”, and in c. two and a half centuries according 
to the “long” chronology. We are ignorant of the actual manner and 
events associated with this integration process. Certain details of the 
Kushite myth of the state (see Ch. V.3.1) may be interpreted as a con- 
ceptuailized memory of the federation of polities centred around 
Napata, Kawa, and Pnubs (probably identical with Kerma, cf Ch. 
IV. 1.2, Table L, note 114), while the form in which the Butana region 
is included into the myth of the state and the way regions north of the 
Third Cataract do not occur in it at all indicates that these were con¬ 
quered regions. 

Ku. 9, a pyramid-on-mastaba tomb near the end of the tomb row 
in which the generations that directly preceded Piye had been buried, 
is generally identified, because of its topographical position, as the bur¬ 
ial of Alara, the first el Kurru prince whose name has come down to 
us. The mortuary cult chapel of Ku. 9 seems to have been the first to 
be provided with a tomb stela and a funerary offering table. The data 
referring to Alara similarly indicate a significant step in the progress of 
the Egyptianization of the dynasty and in the political development of 
the chiefdom ruled by it. The earliest mention of Alara is in the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphic funerary stela of Queen Tabiry^^^ who was his daugh¬ 
ter by Kasaqa^^® and wife of Piye (c. 747-716 BC).^^^ Since Piye’s direct 
predecessor on the throne of Kush was, however, Kashta, Alara was in 
all probability Kashta’s predecessor (see Ch. IV. 1.1, 2.1 and cf 
Appendix).Consequently, he is traditionally dated to c. 780-760 BC. 


From Ku. 53, Khartoum 1901. Dunham 1950 figs 29f., FHM\ No. 11. 

Name probably also attested on a loose block from the Hypostyle of Kawa TT, 
Macadam 1949 No. XLVI. Macadam 1955 112 supposes that she was represented 
there in the procession reliefs. Since they date from the 680s BC, this is chronological¬ 
ly impossible; the name could rather appear in a context such as “Queen NN, daugh¬ 
ter of Kasaqa”, cf. Ch. V.3.2.2. 

For the regnal dates of Piye and his successors see Ch. IV. 1.1. 

Macadam 1949 10 note 40; Dunham-Macadam 1949 149; Priese 1970 21; 
Kitchen 1986 Table 11; L. Tdrbk in: FHJ'fl 42 and 1995a 44, Table II suggest on the 
basis of the identification of Taharqo’s unnamed grandmother (see below) with Kashta’s 
sister-wife Pebatma that Alara and his successor Kashta were brothers. The identifica- 
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In the Tabiry stela he has no title, but his name was written in the 
royal name ring (cartouche). Mentions of him in later documents indi¬ 
cate that he was remembered as a dynasty founder. His memory was 
central to a myth of the origins of the kingdom which was embellished 
with new elements over time. He was mentioned as the brother of 
Taharqo’s grandmother in inscriptions Kawa IV, lines 16f [c. 685 
and VI, lines 23f (c. 680 and later, in the second half of 

the 5th century, as royal predecessor in Irike-Amannote’s great inscrip¬ 
tion Kawa IX, line 54^®’ and in the last third of the 4th century BC 
in the Nastasen Stela, line 16.^®^ In Kawa IV and VI he bears the title 
vor, “chieftain”, but at the same time his name is written in the royal 
name ring and preceded by the royal title “son of Re”. In Kawa 
IX his name is written in cartouche and preceded by the title nsw, 
“king”; while in the Nastasen Stela he is nsw Pi-ankh-Alara, where Pi- 
ankh (written in the cartouche) stands for “king”.^®^ The Nastasen Stela 
text also refers to a place called Teqi iji-kl-t) on the left bank of the 
Nile opposite Napata as “the great place (? the garden?), in which King 
Pi(ankh)y Alara grew up”. It remains obscure, however, whether Teqi 
can be placed at Nuri or rather at the townsite of Sanam,^®^ and 
whether in Nastasen’s time the memory of Alara’s birthplace was cor¬ 
rectly preserved or was it extended to a temple housing his mortuary 
cult (cf Ch. V.5.1.5). 

The Taharqo inscriptions at Kawa preserve a summary rendering of 
the myth of the dynasty founder inserted in both Kawa IV and VI into 
the context of Taharqo’s legitimacy which is justified, among other 
things, by the legitimacy of the kingship of his dynasty. According to 
Kawa IV 

The (fore)mothers of my [Taharqo’s] mother were ordained for him 
[Amun-Re] by their brother, the chief, Son-of-Re: Alara, justified, 
saying, ‘O you god who knows who is loyal to him, swift, who comes 
to him who calls upon him, look upon the womb of my mothers for 
me and establish their children on earth. Act for them (even) as you 
acted for me, and let them attain what is good.’ He [the god] hear- 


tion of Pebatma is not considered by Morkot 1992, consequently, he regards Alara and 
Kashta as scions of two different families. 

Khartoum 2678, Macadam 1949 14ff., FHN\ No. 21. 

2*^0 Khartoum 2679, Macadam 1949 32ff., FHNl No. 24. 

Macadam 1949 50ff., FUKll No. 71. 

262 Berlin 2268, FHNll No. 84. 

266 Macadam 1949 123. 

26+ Zibelius 1972 182. 
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kened to what he [Alara] said about us, and raised me up as king, 
(even) as he [the god] told him [Alara] 

Alara’s prayer, as rendered here, records in a mythologized form the 
historical event of Alara’s “ordination” or “commitment” of his sister 
to Amun-Re in the framework of a covenant concluded between Alara 
and the god. In its terms the god grants kingship to the descendants of 
Alara’s sister who is Taharqo’s grandmother in return for their loyal¬ 
ty. The “ordination” of a female member of the ruling family is to be 
understood concretely as the legal act of her installation as priestess of 
Amun and the royal cult and, in broader terms, in the sense of the con¬ 
cept of the queen as God’s Wife in New Kingdom and TIP Egypt as 
a mediator between the god and the king and as a legitimating force^®® 
(see Ch. V.4.2). As can be inferred from documents from subsequent 
centuries, with the “ordination” of Alara’s sister a female succession 
line was also initiated which was intended to function as a regulator of 
royal succession (Ch. V.3.2.2, 4.1). Alara’s sister was probably identi¬ 
cal to Kashta’s wife Pebatma, “Sistrum-Player of Amun-Re, King of 
the Gods, Sister of the King, Daughter of the King, Divine Mother of 
the Divine Adoratress [Amenirdis I]” who had, besides the name 
Pebatma,also received the “beautiful name”^®® She-Loves-Napata 
imr.s Nlpf^^ which clearly indicates that she was “ordained” at Napata 
and, indirectly, attests thus to the existence of a functioning temple of 
Amun-Re at Napata in the period of Alara around 780-760 BC. 

The version of the covenant preserved in Kawa VI also seems to add 
a further historical detail to the rendering quoted above. Here Alara’s 
prayer begins as follows: 

O beneficent god, swift, who comes to him that calls upon him, look 
upon my sister for me, a woman born with me in one womb. Act 


2“ FHMI 141 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

M. Gitton: L’epouse du dku Ahmes Mefertari. Documents sur sa vie et son culte posthume. 
Paris 1975; Troy 1986 53ff., 70, 99ff. 

Pbitmi, also written Pi-libt-ti-mrj, cf. Wenig 1990 334ff. (regarded erroneously as 
two different persons by Troy 1986 175f.). 

Cf. for the political and religious motivation of the giving of a new name at a 
later stage of one’s life in Egypt: P. Vemus: Namengebung. LA IV (1980) 326-333. 

Oxford Ashmolean Mus. E 3922 from her burial D 48 at Abydos, 
Leclant-Yoyotte 1952 36; Wenig 1990 335. The name was read as “She is loved in 
Abydos” by H. de Meulenaere: Le sumom egyptien a la Basse Epoque. Istanbul 1966 7 No. 
17; to which the reading of H. Schafer: Athiopische Prinzessinen. ^AS 43 (1906) 48-50, 
Dunham-Macadam 1949 146 No. 42, Wenig 1990 335; Leahy 1994 182 with note 17 
is to be preferred. 
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for her (even) as you acted for him [Alara] that acted for you, as a 
wonder, unpremeditated, and not disregarded by reflective people. 
(For) you put a stop to him that plotted evil against me after you 
set me up as king.^^® 

The expression bht, “wonder” presents a clear definition of the origins 
of Alara’s power: in New Kingdom and TIP texts bht refers to an orac¬ 
ular decision given by Amun at the processional appearance of his cult 
image in which the god “elects”, i.e., legitimates a king and bestows 
upon him the royal power.Both renderings of Alara’s covenant 
recount thus a “conversion” of the el Kurru chiefdom to Egyptian reli¬ 
gion in general and, in particular, the establishment of the cult of 
Amun, the acceptance of the contemporary Egyptian concept accord¬ 
ing to which the source of royal power was Amun, and the introduc¬ 
tion of the oracle as a central feature of the legitimation process. Kawa 
VI also tells us that Alara was compelled to defend his power against 
plotters: in the actual context, the revolt episode may hint at resistance 
to the conversion as well as at an opposition that disputed Alara’s legit¬ 
imacy on the basis of the native tradition (cf Ch. V.3.1). Be that as it 
may, the Alara legend speaks in sufficiently clear terms about the inter¬ 
connections between the political progress of the el Kurru chiefdom 
and its Egyptianization which provided Alara’s dynasty with a religion 
as well as a power ideology which rendered possible the creation of a 
socio-political structure that conformed with the kingdom emerging 
from the expanding chiefdom territories. From Alara’s reign onwards, 
it is fitting to speak about the kingdom of Kush instead of the chief¬ 
dom of el Kurru. 

4.2. The northern expansion of the el Kurru chiefdom 

The imported Egyptian objects occurring prominently in the whole el 
Kurru sequence indicate contacts with Egypt. Though it cannot be 
excluded that Egyptian wares arriving in the el Kurru region and 
African wares traded with the mediation of the el Kurru chiefdom to 
Egypt and the Levant were transported entirely, or for parts of the dis¬ 
tance, on routes other than the Nile and/or the riverine roads, the 
analogous complexes of Egyptian faiences and Nubian handmade pot¬ 
tery dicoyered in Ku. Turn. 1, 4, 5 and at Site 176 near Debeira (see 


2^0 FHNl 173f. (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

2^' E. Graefe: Untersnchungen z.ur Wortfamilie h\i-. Koln 1971 137ff.; Romer 1994 14217. 
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Ch. III.4.1) indicate that the commercial exchange was pardy con¬ 
ducted along the Nile Valley. Consequendy, the el Kurru chiefs also 
mantained peaceful contacts with polities situated between Egyptian 
Lower Nubia and the Fourth Cataract region. The introduction of bed 
burial in Ku. Turn. 6 (sc 865-825, Ic 940-920 BC) may perhaps be 
interpreted as the adoption of a Kerma tradition and thus as an indi¬ 
cation of a political expansion over the territory as far north as the 
Third Cataract. It remains, however, to be demonstrated that the tra¬ 
dition of bed burial survived during and after the New Kingdom dom¬ 
ination in the territory of the former Kerma kingdom. The further 
course of the northern expansion before Kashta’s appearance in Upper 
Egypt (Ch. IV.2.1) is even more obscure. It has been suggested^^^ that 
the monument—inscription and accompanying relief scene—of Queen 
Katimala (K-i-t-y-tm-l) or Kadimalo (cf Ch. III.4.3) at Semna West^^^ 
dates from the 8th century BC.^^'^ It has been interpreted as indirect 
evidence for the extension of the kingdom of Kush to the Second 
Cataract region, i.e., the southern limit of Egyptian authority, and for 
a conflict with Twenty-Third Dynasty Egypt. 

Remains of monumental buildings (“Structure 1000”) and defensive 
walls partly excavated at Qasr Ibrim may also be regarded as testi¬ 
monies to the northward expansion of the Kushite kingdom: a radio 
carbon date from the fill of “Structure 1000” produced a calibrated 
date of 920-800 BC. As the carbon dating was obtained from the dung 
of domesticated camel, it attests at the same time to trade contacts with 
the South, for the camel (which is otherwise not known in the Nubian 


2^2 fHMI 39fr.; Torok 1995a 45ff. Cf. Morkot 1991b 216f, with a different (Twenty- 
First or Twenty-Second Dynasty) dating and interpretation with reference to Caminos’ 
unpublished analysis of the text, which is, however, not confirmed by the posthumous 
publication Caminos 1994. Kendall 1992 58 attributes the monument to an Egyptian 
ruler, similarly to Zibelius-Chen 1989 341 and 1994 12f 

223 Temple of Dedwen and Sesostris III, facade. Now reerected in the Khartoum 
Sudan National Museum. Grapow 1940 24ff; Dunham-Janssen 1960 10; FHN I No. 
1. The text was interpreted in FHN I as a document from the 14th regnal year of a 
king whose name is not preserved in which he is invoking the deceased queen Katimala 
as an intermediary in an obscure matter, apparently conflicts with Thebes (?) and the 
unidentified Makarasha people. Stylistically and as to its genre it was compared to the 
decree of Amun for Nesikhons, P.Cairo 58032, B. Gunn, J£4 41 (1955) 83-105. 
Caminos 1994 suggests an 8th cent. BC or later dating and connects the text similarly 
with Kushite history; he regards, however, the regnal date as that of Katimala herself 
22+ Such a dating is supported in general terms by the utterance in line 3: “I having 
not called to mind the event that happened to me in this year, when Amun nodded his 
approved [in an oracle] for (my) accession”. FHN I 36 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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Nile Valley before the Ptolemaic period) could only have been intro¬ 
duced from the region of modern Ethiopia or from southern Arabia 
across the Red Sea.^^^ 

4.3. The southern expansion of the el Kurru chiefdom 

Contacts of the el Kurru chiefdom with African regions to the south 
are indicated by such grave inventory items as artefacts made of ivory 
occurring from Ku. Turn. 1 onwards. A large unworked chunk of obsi¬ 
dian from Ku. 11 795-785, Ic 860-840 BC) indicates trade with the 

Ethiopian highlands, while the lapis lazuli artefacts from Ku. 14 {sc 
815-795, Ic 900-880 BC) may have come from Afghanistan {via Egypt?) 
as well as Ethiopia; in Ptolemaic texts lapis lazuli is also mentioned as 
a product of the First Cataract region as well as of Meroe.^^® The 9th- 
8th century BC Egyptian and Assyrian textual evidence referring to 
African wares and reviewed in Ch. III.3.2 (end) indicates trade contacts 
between Egypt and the el Kurru dynasty. Some of the data, as e.g. the 
description of African luxuries donated by the HPA Osorkon (840-785 
BC) to the Amun temple at Thebes refer, however, to Egyptian mili¬ 
tary campaigns.The political annexation of the Butana region, 
which secured complete control of the trade routes, was, however, not 
accomplished before the middle of the 8th century BC. This region, 
which was probably identical with the Irame of Egyptian texts,was 
not conquered by Egypt and due to the lack of archaeological data its 
history and cultures before the emergence of the united kingdom of 
Kush remain unknown. The accomplishment of the southward expan¬ 
sion of the el Kurru dynasty is only demonstrated by the earliest buri¬ 
als in the elite cemeteries at Meroe City. The highest parts, i.e., the 
areas where the interments commenced, of the hills on which the 
Begarawiya West and South Cemeteries (henceforth Beg. W. and Beg. 
S.) are situated were occupied by simple pit graves covered with mound 
superstructures (now completely eroded). There were two different bur- 


P. Rowley-Conwy: The Camel in the Nile Valley: New Radiocarbon Accelerator 
(AMS) Dates from Qtsr Ibrim. J£4 74 (1988) 245-248; Horton 1991 264f., 273; cf. also 
D.W. Phillipson: The Excavations at the Gobedra Rock-Shelter, Axum. Azania 12 
(1977) 50-82. 

Zibelius-Chen 1988 87f. 

On the tradition of the donation of war booty to Amun see Assmann 1996a 364. 
2^8 See Ch. III.2.1. 
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ial forms observed: a) contracted bodies (on the left side, head to E, or 
on the right side, head to W) supposedly buried on beds;^^® b) coffin 
burials of mummified bodies provided as a rule with the characteristic 
Egyptian TIP-Late Period type bead net.^®*^ Initially—for a maximum 
of two generations—there occurred only burials with contracted bod¬ 
ies at Beg. W., after which concurrent mummy burials began. Beg. S. 
was started later than Beg. W., for has no contracted body burials in 
it. The earliest coffin burials are dated to the second half of the 8th 
century, at the earliest, by a faience seal with the cartouches of Kashta 
and his daughter the God’s Wife of Amun Amenirdis I^^* and a gold¬ 
en statuette of Bastet inscribed for Pemui, Chief of the Ma^®^ van¬ 
quished by Piye in c. 728 BC (cf Ch. IV.2.2).^®^ The earliest contract¬ 
ed body burials may thus be slighdy earlier than Kashta’s reign {c. 760- 
747 BC) and are dated here, in general terms, to the first half or mid¬ 
dle of the 8th century BC. 

Both the contracted body burials and the coffin burials contained 
Egyptian (and/or Egyptian type) artefacts. In view of the topographi¬ 
cal continuity of the cemeteries and the short time distance between 
the occurrence of the two different burial customs, both Beg. W. and 
Beg. S. can be interpreted as burial grounds opened in conjunction 
with the foundation of a new settlement, Meroe City, as political cen¬ 
tre of the Butana region after its conquest by the el Kurru dynasty, and 
not as cemeteries started shordy before the conquest. According to a 
recent suggestion,^®^ the unification of the Butana, the homeland of a 
Meroitic-speaking population (see Ch. 1.3), with the emerging kingdom 
of Kush was reinforced by the intermarriage of the el Kurru dynasty 
and the family of the local princes,^^^ as it is indicated by the name of 

See Dunham 1963 5 (W. 611), 28 (W. 609), 55 (W. 502), 298 (W. 619), 305 (W. 
663). No clear evidence of an actual bed was found, however, in any of these tombs. 

280 Dunham 1963 10 (W. 620), 11 (W. 662), 12 (W. 861?), 44fr. (W. 671), 49 (W. 
585) etc. 

28 > W. 685, Dunham 1963 304. 

282 W. 816, Dunham 1963 8. 

288 The earliest examples of the bead net in Egypt are dated by D.A. Aston: Tmnb 
Groups from the End of the Mew Kingdom to the Beginning of the Saite Period. Birmingham 1987 
519ff.; J.H. Taylor in: D’Auria et al. 1988 175 to around 700 BC; however, bead nets 
were found in the burial of Shoshenq II at Tanis (P. Rigault in: Phillips [ed.] 1995 Cat. 
1.66) and in graves of Piye’s wives one of which (Ku. 53, Tabiry) dates from Piye’s life¬ 
time (before c. 716 BC), Dunham 1950 81 (Ku. 52), 86f (Ku. 53), 91, PI. XXVI/A (Ku. 
54). 

28'* FHMl 41; Torok 1995a 4511. 

285 For the role of intermarriages in the genesis of early states see Breuer 1990 64. 
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Queen Katimala of the Semna West inscription (see Ch. III.4.2) which 
probably derives from Meroitic Mi = “woman” and mb = “good”.^^® 
The contracted burials reflect the traditions of the local elite which was, 
however, accultured within a few generations to the Egyptianized bur¬ 
ial customs imported by the new rulers of the region. The local centre 
and motor of this acculturation was an Egyptian-type cult temple 
which alone could provide for mummification and adequate funerary 
equipment, for the performance of the funerary rites and the mainte¬ 
nance of an Egyptian-type mortuary cult. 


286 ^ P L Macadam in: Dunham-Janssen 1960 10 note 181. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


KUSH UNDER THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY 
(C. 760-656 BC) 


“(And from that time on) the southerners have 
been sailing northwards, 

the northerners southwards, to the place where 
His Majesty is, with every good thing of 
South-land and every kind of provision of 
North-land.”’ 


1. The sources 


1.1. Textual evidence 

The names of Alara’s (see Ch. 111.4.1) successor on the throne of the 
united kingdom of Kush, Kashta, and of Alara’s and Kashta’s descen¬ 
dants (cf Appendix) Piye,^ Shabaqo, Shebitqo, Taharqo,^ and Tan- 
wetamani are recorded in Ancient History as kings of Egypt and the c. 
one century of their reign in Egypt is referred to as the period of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty.^ While the political and cultural history of Kush 


' DS of Tanwetamani, lines 41f. (r. 664 BC), FHM\ No. 29, transl. R.H. Pierce. 

^ In earlier literature: Piankhy; occasionally: Py. For the reading of the Kushite name 
as Piye: Priese 1968 24f The name written as Pyi: W. Spiegelberg: Aus der Geschichte 
vom Zauberer Ne-nefer-ke-Sokar, Demotischer Papyrus Berlin 13640. in: Studies 
Presented to F.Ll. Griffith. London 1932 171-180 (Ptolemaic). 

^ In this book the writing of the names Shabaqo, Shebitqo, and Taharqo (instead of 
the conventional Shabaka, Shebitku, Taharka/Taharqa) follows the theoretical recon¬ 
struction of the Kushite name forms, cf Priese 1978. 

The Dynasty may also be termed “Nubian”, “Ethiopian”, or “Kushite”. O’Connor 
1983 184; Kitchen 1986 Table 4 counts to the Dynasty the rulers from Alara to 
Tanwetamani. The Dynasty includes according to the late 4th-early 3rd cent. BC 
Egyptian historian Manetho (Waddell [ed.] 1940) Sabacon (= Shabaqo), Sebichos (= 
Shebitqo), and Tar{a)cos {= Taharqo). The absence of Kashta, Piye, and Tanwetamani 
from Manetho’s list may be explained with his limited access of a “local” king-list con¬ 
taining only the names of rulers officially acknowledged in the particular area of Egypt 
that provided his source material: see Leahy 1990 179f This may also be the reason of 
why Manetho did not normally list contemporaneous kings of the TIP.—Priese 1970 
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between c. 760-665 BG^ can only be discussed within the context of an 
empire extending over Kush and large parts of Egypt, the history of 
the Egypdan half of this empire is a special topic of Egyptological 
research. Accordingly, in the following we shall discuss Kush under the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty on the basis of a possibly concise overview of the 
evidence, while we present no detailed hst of the Egyptian documents 
of the period. As to these, necessary reference will be made to recent 
studies on TIP Egypt with detailed analyses of the textual evidence.® 

The corpus of textual evidence of Kushite political history in the 
period is composed of the royal inscriptions in Egyptian hieroglyphic 
listed in Table A in Ch. II. 1.1.1 above. The 11 documents include, 
besides a small fragment of a stela erected by Kashta at Elephantine 
(Table A 2) and small fragments from monuments of Piye (Table A 4) 
and Taharqo (ibid. 11), the longest preserved royal inscription written 
in Egyptian hieroglyphs (Great Triumphal Stela, Table A 5) consisting 
of a narrative of Piye’s Egyptian campaign and presenting a detailed 
record of the political geography of Egypt around 727 BC and longer 
documents of Taharqo and Tanwetamani (ibid. 6-10, 12) as well. 
While the early reign of Piye is documented by a stela fragment from 
Gebel Barkal (Table A 3), the reigns of Shabaqo and Shebitqo are not 
documented by inscriptions from Nubia. Royal building activity in 
Shabaqo’s reign is referred to on an inscribed column from Temple B 
at Kawa.^ 

Kashta’s regnal dates are not known and his hypothetical regnal 
years were suggested on the basis of the well-known fact that he was 
Piye’s father and direct predecessor.® Piye’s third,® fourth,*® twenty- 


18fr. suggests that Manetho’s “Ammeris the Nubian”, the first king of his Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty, is identical with Kashta (Kitchen 1986 146; Kushite vassal ruler of Sais under 
Shabaqo). As Twenty-Fifth Dynasty Zeissl 1955 lists the kings from Shabaqo through 
Tanwetamani and similar short lists omitting Kashta, or Kashta and Piye follow from 
the view that these kings were no actual rulers of Egypt. 

^ I.e., the period of the reigns from Kashta through Tanwetamani in Kush. The 
beginning of Kashta’s authority in Upper Egypt is not precisely datable. Psamtik I, the 
first ruler of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, ascended to the throne in 664 BC, but 
Tanwetamani’s (by then nominal) reign in Upper Egypt ended only in 656 BC (cf Ch. 
IV.2.5). The date of the end of his reign in Kush is unknown. 

® See O’Connor 1983; Kitchen 1986 and cf. also Zeissl 1955; Redford 1992; Rbmer 
1994; H.-U. Onasch 1994. 

’ Macadam 1955 46, fig. 14, PI. XLII/d; AM VII 184 (1). 

® Cf the circumstantial evidence of the Nitocris Adoption Stela (Caminos 1964); and 
see the titulary of Peksater, dau. Kashta, w. Piye, Dunham-Macadam 1949 145 No. 
54. For Piye’s sister-wives see LD V 7/c (Abar, m. Taharqo); Wenig 1990 338 
(Peksater); Leclant-Yoyotte 1952 35 note 5 (Khensa); Dunham -Macadam 1949 145 
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first,’* twenty-second,’^ twenty-fourth,’^ and thirty-first (?) regnal 
years’^ are attested to by written documents, but there is no consensus 
concerning his absolute dates. Conventionally his reign is dated to 747- 
716 BC on the basis of a complex back-dating from later Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty regnal years and the interpretation of Assyrian and Biblical 
dates in which the dates of Shabaqo’s Year 2 (put on 715 or 712 BC)’^ 
and Taharqo’s accession (fixed at 690 BC) played a decisive role.’® 
According to a recently suggested “minimal chronology”’^ based on a 
reassessment of the highest known regnal dates of Piye, Shabaqo and 
Shebitqo and a dating of Shabaqo’s Year 2 to 705 BC, Piye reigned 
between 728-706 BC.’^ Between the traditional and the “minimal” 
chronologies stands Redford’s suggestion based on the hypothesis of 
Shabaqo’s accesion in 712 BC: i.e., 737-712 BC.’® 

According to the conventional chronology, Shabaqo, son of Kashta®® 
and younger brother of Piye reigned between 716-702 BC. More 
recently the alternative dates 713-701,®’ 712-697,®® and 706-692 BC®® 
have been put forward. His highest recorded regnal year is 15.®'’ Sha- 


No. 52 (Nefrukekashta); FHH\ No. 11 (T^biry). For his sons see Khaliut Stela, FHM\ 
No. 41 (Khaliut); Leclant 1961a 261flr. (Har or Piye-Har). For his daughters see Leclant 
1965 359fr. (God’s Wife of Amun Shepenwepet II); statue Cairo JE 49167, Troy 1986 
176 No. 25.8 (Tabakenamun, w. Taharqo); Dunham 1950 PI. XXXI/B (Naparaye, w. 
Taharqo); statue Cairo JE 42202, Troy 1986 176 No. 25.10 (Takahatamani, w. 
Taharqo); statue Cairo JE 49157, Dunham-Macadam 1949 142 No. 16 (Arty, w. 
Shebitqo).—The prosopographical data relating to the members of the royal family of 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty are conveniently collected in Morkot 1992. 

9 Piye SSS. 

Stela fgm. Berlin 1068, FHN\ No. 10. 

" GTS, line 1, FHHl No. 9. 

'2 PVatican 10574, M. Malinine, RdE b (1946) 119-131; R.A. Parker, (1966) 

111-114. 

Dakhla lesser stela, J. Janssen, jTtd 54 (1968) 165-172; for a Y. 20+X see mummy 
bandage BM 6640, D.B. Redford, JARCE 22 (1985) fig. 1. 

Kitchen 1986 142. 

Spalinger 1973. 

‘6 Kitchen 1986 151fr. 

See Morkot 1992. 

Depuydt 1993. 

D.B. Redford: Sais and the Kushite Invasions of the Eighth Century. JARCE 22 
(1985) 5-15. 

Filiation attested via the God’s wife of Amun Amenirdis I, dau. Kashta, sister of 
Shabaqo, statue Cairo 565, Leclant 1965 96. Cf Leclant 1983a. 

Spalinger 1973 101. 

22 Morkot 1992. 

23 Depuydt 1993 271. 

2“* Statue of Iti, BM 24429, Leclant 1965 1511. 
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baqo was succeeded by his son Shebitqo^^ whose reign^® is dated var¬ 
iously between 702-690,^^ 697-690,^^ or 692-690 BC.^® 

The absolute dates of the reign of Taharqo,^® son of Piye and his 
sister-wife Abar,^' are fixed by sufficient evidence between 690-664 
BC.^^ His successor Tanwetamani, who was probably a son of 
Shabaqo/^ ascended to the throne in 664, the same year when Psamtik 
I, the first pharaoh of the Egyptian Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, started his 
reign which he reckoned to be in direct succession to Taharqo.^^ 
Tanwetamani’s reign in Upper Egypt ran concurrently with Psamtik’s 
in Lower Egypt for about nine years,^^ when, in 656 BC, Psamtik I 
was recognized in Upper Egypt as well.^® 


1.2. Archaeological evidence 

The imposing political, economic and cultural development of Kush 
beginning with the early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty is quantitatively reflect¬ 
ed by the substantial number of settlement and cemetery sites regis¬ 
tered between the First Cataract and Meroe City which have been fur¬ 
ther increased by the recent identification of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty- 
Napatan find complexes among what earlier literature had regarded as 


On the basis of Manetho, cf Waddell (ed.) 1940 167fr. For his wives see statue 
Cairo JE 49157, Dunham-Macadam 1949 142 No. 16 (Arty, dau. Piye). 

Highest attested regnal date: Y. 3, Karnak Nile level inscr., Beckerath 1966 53 
No. 33, FHNl No. 17. Cf. Leclant 1983b. 

Kitchen 1986 154fr., with an erroneous interpretation of New York Metropolitan 
Mus. 65.45 as attesting a Y. 10, cf Depuydt 1993 271. 

Morkot 1992. 

29 Depuydt 1993 271. 

Leclant 1985. 

9' LD V 7/c. For his sister-wives see above, references to Piye’s daughters; and see 
Dunham-Macadam 1949 143 No. 19 (Atakhebasken); /IM VII 214, Torok 1995a 106 
(...salka). For his sons cf Dunham-Macadam 1949 143 No. 21 (Atlanersa); Kitchen 
1986 390 with note 862 (Nes-Anhuret and Nesi-Shu-Tefnut). His daughters: Leclant 
1965 363fr. (God’s Wife of Amun Elect Amenirdis II); Dunham-Macadam 1949 148 
No. 79 (Yeturow); PMVW 214, Torok 1995a 106 (Khalese). 

92 Kitchen 1986 15811. For a list of 47 dated inscriptions from regnal years 2 to 26 
see Spalinger 1978a 4411.; for a newly found private stela from Y. 21 see Graefe—Wassef 
1979. 

99 Kitchen 1986 150; Leahy 1984 44. According to Leahy 1984 43 Piankharty/Piye- 
ere and Istemkheb were his sister-wives. No issue attested. 

9+ Kitchen 1986 172. 

99 Y. 9 on block from Luxor, L. Vittmann, SAK 10 (1983) 327, figs 1, 2, PI. 20/a. 

9® Caminos 1964; Kitchen 1986 172f 
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material dating from the New Kingdom^^ (Map 6). The reassessment 
of the mortuary evidence was rendered possible by the chronological 
framework provided by dated assemblages from the royal cemeteries of 
el Kurru^^ and Nuri,^® the elite necropoleis of Begarawiya West and 
South,further by find complexes from the cemeteries of Oustul,"^* 
Abri-Missiminia'*^^ and Sanam."^^ 

Excavations at the two principal urban centres of Kush, viz., Meroe 
City in the Butana'^'*^ and Napata at the Gebel BarkaE^ and at the 
important town site of Sanam'^® had already taken place in the early 
decades of the 20th century (cf. Ch. II.2). Results from them were, 
however, only summarily published and more recent archaeological 
work at Meroe City^^ and Napata''^^ as well as the revision of the doc¬ 
umentation of the early excavations clearly indicate that the chrono¬ 
logical and cultural-historical conclusions of the original excavators 
must be received with utmost caution.'^® 

The evidence for the Nubian constructions of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty rulers is highly relevant not only from the point of view of the 
cults but also from the aspects of political and economic organisation 
and setdement history. The tables below list (in geographical order 
from south to north) the textually dated constructions according to 
reigns and also refer to the more important Egyptian constructions of 
the individual rulers. 


Williams 1990 3Iff. 

38 Dunham 1950. 

38 Dunham 1955. 

‘*8 Dunham 1963. 

Williams 1990. 

« Vila 1980. 

« Griffith 1923. 

** Garstang et al. 1911; LAAA 3-7. 

“*^3 Reisner 1917, 1918, 1921, 1931; Reisnei^Reisner 1933; M.B. Reisner 1934; PM 
VII 207-221; Dunham 1970. 

‘‘8 Griffith 1922a. 

Shinnie-Bradley 1980; Bradley 1982, 1984; Shinnie 1984; D. Harting: Bericht 
iiber die Arbeiten am Gebaude 292 in Meroe. Meroitica 10 (1989) 821-826; Robertson 
1992; S. Wenig: Recent Archaeological Work at Meroe and Musawwarat es Sufra. 
SARS Newsletter i (1993) 10-12. 

« Kendall 1986, 1991. 

■*8 For the ideological oudook, excavation and recording methods of John Garstang, 
the excavator of Meroe City, see Ch. 1.1.4. 
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TABLE H 

MONUMENTS OF ALARA AND KASHTA IN KUSH AND EGYPT 
Site Monument 


Kush 

Napata 


el Kurru 
Egypt 

Elephantine 


Amun sanctuary indicated by the titulary and “beautiful name” of 
Alara’s sister and Kashta’s wife Pebatma (see Ch. III.4.1, end) 
Temple B 800 and sandstone ram statues from its dromos 
Palace B 1200 (?)5> 

Ku. 9, Alara’s supposed buriaP^ 

Ku. 8, Kashta’s supposed buriaP^ 

Temple of Chnum, stela fgm.^'^ 


TABLE I 

MONUMENTS OF PIYE IN KUSH AND EGYPT 


Site 


Monument 


Kush 

Sanam Fgm. of statue of Hathor usurped by Piye, found outside 

Taharqo’s temple®^ 

“Treasury” (?)^® 

Napata Amun temple B 500^^ 

Restoration of sanctuary part in early reign;^® 

Second Pylon and Inner Court, before Egyptian 
campaign;^® 

First Pylon and Outer Court, after Egyptian 
campaign®® 

Monumental inscriptions: Sandstone Stela and 
Great Triumphal Stela (see Ch. 1.1.1.1; IV.2.2; V.3) 


The early layers dated by Reisner to “Kashta or his immediate predecessor” were 
not excavated, Reisner 1920b 254. Though no new evidence was discovered, early B 
800 was subsequently dated to Piye’s early reign, cf PM VII 212; Kendall 1991 308. 
For the rams: Hofmann-Tomandl 1986 figs 13, 16. 

Earliest phase contemporary with B 800: Reisner 1920b 254; Kendall 1991 308f 
Dated to Kashta’s reign: T. Kendall: Report on the MFA Boston 1996 Season at Gebel 
Barkal: Excavations in the Palace of Aspelta (1200, level 11). Unpubl. paper, E^hth 
International Conference for Meroitic Studies, 8-13 September 1996, London. 

Dunham 1950 47. 

Dunham 1950 46f 

5“ Cairo JE 41013, Leclant 1963 fig. 1; FHKl No. 4. 

“ Griffith 1922 87, Pis XVf; RM VII 201. 

Griffith 1922 114ff.; for a fgm. with the cartouche of Nimlot probably originating 
from the booty made by Piye in Hermopolis and indicating that the building was start¬ 
ed by Piye see ibid. 117, PI. LV/1; New Year votive seal ibid. 123. 

Reisner 1917, 1918; RAf VII 21511.; Dunham 1970. 

Reisner 1917 224f: red sandstone casing of walls; lintels and architraves. 

Reisner^Reisner 1933 plans opposite p. 76; Dunham 1970 Plan V. 

®® Dunham 1970; Kendall 1986 911. 

®' Reisner 1920b 259ff.; RM VII 213; Kendall 1990 18. Attribution to Piye uncer¬ 
tain, for his blocks found in the walls of the chapel may all have been reused. 
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TABLE I. Cont. 


Site Monument 

Chapel B 900®‘ 

Palace B 120062 

el Kurru Ku. 17, Piye’s burial; Ku. 53, burial of Tabiry w. Piye; 

Ku. 221-222, burials of Piye’s horses®^ 

Kadakol (Letti Basin, 

east bank) Fgtn. of obelisk from an unknown temple near the find spot 

Egypt 

Abydos Tomb of Piye’s mother Pebatma (P)®^ 

Tomb of Piye’s wife Peksater (P)®® 

TABLEJ 

MONUMENTS OF SHABAQO IN KUSH AND EGYPT 
Site Monument 


Kush 

Jebel Moya 

Sennar 

Sanam 

Amentago (Letti 
Basin, east bank) 

el Kurru 

Kawa 


Settlement site (p)®’ 

Settlement site (P)®® 

“Treasury”®® 

Bronze ceremonial seal from an unknown temple (?) 
near the find spot (P)’® 

Ku. 15, burial of Shabaqo; Ku. 201, 203, burials of Shabaqo’s 

horses^’ 

Temple B, column with dedication to Anukis^® 


Egypt 

Esna 

Medinet Habu 
Karnak^® 


Naos donated to temple^® 

Temple of Amun of Djeme, work on enclosure wall;^'* 
pylon of Small Temple 2® 

Amun temple, colonnade N of Third Pylon^’ 


®2 Kendall 1991. 

®® Dunham 1950 64flf., Sfiff., 116f 

6 '^ Khartoum 426, J. Breasted, AJSL 25 (1908) 40, FHNl No. 7. 

®® Abydos stela Oxford, Ashmolean Museum E.3922, H. Schafer: Athiopische 
Fiirstinnen. ^AS 43 (1906) 48-50; door jamb fgms from Abydos, Moscow, Pushkin 
Museum, Wenig 1990 338f. 

®® Leahy 1994 178fr. Died before Piye: Priese 1968 178f; Wenig 1990 336. 

®2 For a plaque with the Throne name of Shabaqo see PM VII 273. 

®® For the steatite scarab Khartoum 3643 see PM VII 273. 

®® For sealings with the king’s name see Griffith 1922 118, 121. 

™ Khartoum 5458, cf PM VII 192. 

2' Dunham 1950 55ff., 113f. 

22 Macadam 1955 45ff, fig. 14, PI. XLII; D. Valbelle: Satis et Anoukis. Mainz 1981 
51 No. 374. 

2® Cairo CG 70007, PM VI 117, Mysliwiec 1988 PI. XXXII. 

2“* Leclant 1965 152f 

2® PM II 464f; Leclant 1965 14511. 

2® For Kamak and Luxor see in detail Leclant 1965 and cf Fazzini 1985. 

22 PMl 192. 
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TABLE J. Cont. 
Site 


Luxor 

Dendera 

Memphis 


Bubastis 

Buto 

Horbeit/Pharbaitos 


Monument 

reerection of Tuthmosis IV’s pillared porch (?)^® 
destroyed building at the Sacred Lake^® 

Ptah temple, gateways and Jubilee Porch;®® Treasury;®' 

Montu temple, restoration work and chapel of Osiris 

nb ^nh (with the God’s Wife of Amun Amenirdis I)®^ 
Quay, Nile level inscription®® 

Temple of Amun of Luxor, destroyed kiosk in front of the main 
pylon;®"' collonnade; work on the pylon of Ramesses II®® 
Hathor temple, construction and donations®® 

Ptah temple, chapel; votives; inscription with the 
“Memphite Theology”®^ 

Serapeum, stelae Y. 2, Y. 14 (2 pieces)®® 

Bastet temple, building and donations Y. 3®® 

Temple of Horus and Wadjet, donation Y. 6®® 

Temple of Hormerti, donation Y. 2®' 


TABLE K 

MONUMENTS OF SHEBITQO IN KUSH AND EGYPT 
Site Monument 

Kush 

el Kurru Ku. 18, burial of Shebitqo; Ku. 209-212, burials of 

Shebitqo’s horses®® 


™ PM I 72. 

®® PM I 221ff., Parkei^Leclant-Goyon 1979 5ff., PI. 2/E. 

®o PMll 197. 

®' PM II 202. 

®® PMll 14f.; Leclant 1965 94fr. 

®® Beckerath 1966 47. 

®‘' For the surviving blocks and the hypothetical reconstruction of the building as a 
portico see C.G. Van Sieclen: Amenhotep II, Shabako, and the Roman Camp at Luxor 
(Review Article) [on: Mohammed el-Saggir et al.: Z.r Camp rormin (k Louqsor. Le Caire 
1986]. VA 3 (1987) 157-165; for a reconstruction of the kiosk: C. Loeben: A New Kiosk 
of the 25th Dynasty at Thebes. Unpubl. paper. Eighth International Conference for Meroitic 
Studies, 8-13 September 1996, London. 

®® PM II 302fr., 305f. (15). 

®® Cairo JE 4465, Leclant 1954 3111., transl.: E. Kausen in: D. Conrad-W.C. 
Delsman et al.: Rechts- und Wirtschqftsurkunden. Historisch-chronologische Texte. Texte mis der 
Umwelt des Alten Testaments I. Giitersloh 1985 586f. 

®® With references: Leclant 1983a 5011; for the inscription see Junker 1940. 

®® Vercoutter 1960 6711 

®® Meeks 1979 673 No. 25.4.3. 

®® Meeks 1979 673 No. 25.4.6. 

®' Meeks 1979 6721 No. 25.4.2. 

®® Dunham 1950 6711., 1131 
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TABLE K. Cont. 


Site Monument 

Kawa Temple A, small votive with cartouches of Shebitqo®^ 


Egypt 

Karnak®^ 


Luxor 

Ahydos 

Memphis 

Horbeit/Pharbaitos 


Quay, Nile level inscription Y. 3®^ 

destroyed Amun chapel SE of the Sacred Lake®® 
Extension of chapel of Osiris hqi-dt (with the God’s Wife of 
Amun Amenirdis I)®^ 

Temple of Amun of Luxor, usurped reliefs of Ramesses III®® 
Tomb of Queen Istemkheb (?)®® 

Fgms from the Ptah temple and unknown buildings'®® 
Temple of Hormerti, donation’®' 


TABLE L 

MONUMENTS OF TAHARQO IN KUSH AND EGYPT 
Site Monument 


Ktish 

Meroe City 

Nuri 

Sanam 

Napata 


Bronze statuette of Taharqo from the early Amun temple (?)’®® 
Nu. 1, burial of Taharqo’®® 

Temple of Amun, Bull of Nubia’®^ 

Taharqo Shrine in Hypostyle of temple’®® 

Restoration of hemispeos of Hathor-Tefnut B 200’®® 
Hemispeos of Mut B 300’®^ 

Amun temple B 500, building works, barque stand, colossal 
statue’®® 


®® Macadam 1949 87, PI. 35. 

®‘’ For Karnak and Luxor see in detail Leclant 1965 and cf. Fazzini 1985. 

®® Beckerath 1966 47f. 

®® PM\ 223, Leclant 1965 5911. 

®^ Leclant 1965 47ff. 

®® PM\ 335, Leclant 1965 139f. 

®® Collin fgms and items of burial equipment from tomb 3 of Cemetery D, cf Leahy 
1984 43ff 

’®® Leclant 1983b 514f., with references. 

’®’ Meeks 1979 673 No. 25.5.00. 

’®’^ Lost; Torok n.d. Ch. 99.1 find x-g. Pis 21 Of. For settlement features dating from 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period see Shinnie-Bradley passim', Torok n.d. Ch. 2.1, 
2.4. 

’®® Dunham 1955 6ir.; Wolf 1990 9411. 

’®* Griffith 1922 79ir.; RM VII 19811.; Wolf 1990 668". 

’®® Griffith 1922 107; Wolf 1990 77f. Relief blocks found in secondary contexts at 
Merowe East come probably from Sanam, cf Griffith 1922 76; Wolf 1990 81. 

’®® PM VII 208 (as Amun temple); on the New Kingdom date of the original sanc¬ 
tuary: Wolf 1990 8Iff. 

'07 PMWW 208ff. (as Amun temple); Robisek 1989; Wolf 1990 84ff. 

’®8 vn 220f; Dunham 1970 17, 32; Russmann 1974 49 App. I No. 16. 
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TABLE L. Cont. 
Site 


Old Dongola 
Kawa 

Tabo 

Kerma 

Tumbus, quarries 
Sedeinga 
Semna fort 
Semna West 
Buhen 

Gezira Dabarosa 
Faras 


Monument 

Rock naos B 350 on SW face of cliff of Gebel Barkal 
above Amun temple B 500''*® 

Barque stand from unknown temple or from Kawa''" 
Temple A of Amun-Re, restoration work'" 

Temple T of Amun of Kawa (Gm-lf«)''^ 

Temple of Amun of Pnubs (?)"® 

Temple of Amun of Pnubs (P)*'"* 

Unfinished colossal statue of Taharqo (?)''® 

Relief blocks from unidentified temple"® 

Stela of Montuemhat recording building works''^ 
Temple of the deified Sesostris III"® 

Extension and restoration of temple of 
Homs of Buhen (South Temple)"® 

Remains of temple (P)'^® 

Blocks from a temple building'®' 


"*® Kendall 1986 2ff., figs 2-5. 

'"* S. Jakobielski-A. Ostrasz: Polish Excavations at Old Dongola, Second Season, 
December 1965-Febraary 1966. Kush 15 (1967-68) 125-164 16Iff., Pis XXXI/b, 
XXXII; for a Kawa provenance: J. I,eclant: Egypte et Kouch: la XXV^ dynastie dite 
“ethiopienne”. ACF 1983-1984 585-588 586; Wolf 1990 65, 136. 

"' Macadam 1955 14f, 28ff.; Wolf 1990 39f. 

"2 Macadam 1949; 1955 53ff., 61-113; Wolf 1990 40ff., 121ff. 

C. Maystre: Les fouilles de Tabo (1965-1969). BSFE 55 (1969) 5-12. For the iden¬ 
tification of Pnubs with Tabo: Jacquet-Gordon et al. 1969. For the identification of 
Pnubs with the place mentioned in Psamtik IPs records of his Nubian campaign (Gh. 
VI.2.1): Kienitz 1953 128f; Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 163 note 3. The identification of 
the temple remains with the temple of Amun of Pnubs of the Napatan texts is hypo¬ 
thetical, while their dating to the reign of Taharqo was suggested on the basis of the 
close typological affinities between the Tabo, Kawa TT and Sanam layouts. 

The unexcavated monumental temple at the Kom of the Bodegas c. 800 m to 
the north of the Western Deffufa is tentatively identified with the temple of Amun of 
Pnubs of the Napatan inscriptions by Wolf 1990 118ff., which may be supported by the 
early Napatan period tomb of Penamun, priest of Amun of Pnubs in the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty-Napatan period cemetery at Kerma, G. Bonnet-D. Valbelle: Un pretre 
d’Amon de Pnoubs enterre a Kerma. BIFAO 80 (1980) 3-12; cf. also Bonnet 1996 5. 

D. Dunham: Four Kushite Colossi in the Sudan. JEA 33 (1947) 63-65 PI. XII/1. 

"® From secondary use in pyramid W Tl, J. Leclant: Taharqa a Sedeinga. in: Studien 

zu Sprache und Religim Agfptens II Religion (Fs W. Westendoij). Gottingen 1984 1113-1120. 

"2 MFA 29.2230, Dunham-Janssen 1960 59f. 

"® Dunham-Janssen 1960 12f., 32ff.; Wolf 1990 31ff., 112ff. 

"® D. Randall-MacIvei^C.L. Woolley: Buhen. Philadelphia 1911 17, 50; Wolf 1990 
26ff. 

*2'* Unpublished, cf. G.J. Verwers: The Survey from Faras to Gezira Dabarosa. Kush 
10 (1962) 19-33 32f; Wolf 1990 25f, 108 (from Buhen?). 

'2' J. Karkowski: Faras V. The Pharaonic Inscriptions from Faras. Warsaw 1981 64f, 
341ff. (from Buhen); Wolf 1990 24f., 107f (from Faras). 
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TABLE L. Cont. 

Site Monument 

Q_asr Ibrim Temple of Horns of Miam (dedication uncertain)'^^ 

Ambarkab between 
Tafa and Qirtas, 

Tafa, 

Bab Kalabsha/Khor 

Hanush Rock inscriptions, Y. 19 (672 BC), probably connected 

with the march of Kushite reserve units after 
Esarhaddon’s first attempt to invade Egypt’^^ 


Egypt 

Philae 

Eidfu 

Mata’na 

Karnak‘28 


Barque stand inscribed for Amun of Takompso,’^"* 
blocks from a temple of Amun (?)'^^ 

Horus temple, reused relief blocks from a temple'^® 

Stela on the high Nile in Y. 6'^^ 

Quay, Nile level inscriptions Y. 6-9'^® 

Achoris chapel'^*' 

Amun temple: monumental collonnades in the Bubastide 

forecourt, at the N front of the Montu temple, before the 
East Temple, before the Chons temple'^' Montu temple, 
bulding work'^^ 

Mut temple, crypt (Montuemhat)’^^ 

Osiris nb-dt chapel (with the Divine Adoratrice 
Shepenwepet 11)’^“'' 

Cult building (also called Osireion) at the Sacred I^ke'^^ 
Osiris nb-^nh chapel (with Shepenwepet II) 


‘22J.M. Plumley: Qasr Ibrim 1974. J£4 61 (1975) 5-27 16, 19f., 26; Wolf 1990 2011. 

F. Hintze: Eine neue Inschrift vom 19. Jahre Konig Taharqas. MIO 1 (1960) 330- 
333. Horton 1991 273 repeats the untenable interpretation of the inscriptions as records 
of the construction of a commercial road first suggested by G. Roeder: Von Debod bis 
Bab Kalabschah. Kairo 1911 211. 

>2'* F.D. Griffith: Four Granite Stands at Philae. BIFAO 30 (1931) 127-130 128f 

E. Winter: Die Tempel von Philae und das Problem ihrer Rettung. Antike Welt 7 
(1976) 3-15; S. Farag-G. Wahba-A. Farid: Inscribed Blocks of the Ramesside Period 
and of King Taharqa, Found at Philae. OrAnt 18 (1979) 281-289; E. Winter: Philae. LA 
IV (1982) 1022-1027 1025. 

M. v. Falck-S. Klie-A. Schulz, GM 87 (1985) 15-21, PI. II/1;J. Leclant-G. Clerc, 
Or 55 (1986) 287f.; Or 56 (1987) 349 and Pis XLIII-XLV. 

‘27 Vikentief 1930. 

‘2® For Kamak, Luxor and Medinet Habu see Leclant 1965 and cf. Fazzini 1985. 

‘2® Beckerath 1966 48, 53. 

C. Traunecker-F. Le Saout-O. Masson: La chapelU d’AchSris d Kamak II. Paris 
1981; Leclant 1985 161. 

““ PAfI 24f., 209fr., 227, Leclant 1965 8ffi, 56ffi, 84ffi 

Leclant 1965 87f 

‘“/MI 258. 

‘®‘‘ Leclant 1965 99fF. 

‘35 Parkei^Leclant-Goyon 1979. 

Leclant 1965 25fF., 269fr. 
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TABLE L. Cont. 


Site 


Monument 


Luxor 


Medinet Habu 
Coptos 

Hermopolis magna/ 
Ashmunein 
Dahshour 
Memphis 


Athribis/TeU Atrib 
Tunis 


Inscription in Peristyle Court north of Pylon VI, around 674 
BC'3’ 

Fgms from a sandstone edifice 
Osiris-Ptah nb-^nh chapel S of Amun temple'®^ 

Stela from Y. 21 with donations to the chapel of 

Osiris-Who-Saves-His-Servant-in-the Netherworld*'**^ 

Hathor chapel in the Forecourt of the temple of Amun of 
Luxor''** 

Temple of Amun of Luxor, granite statue of Amun-Re Kamutef 
in the form of a cobra 

Building work in Small Temple, stelae Y. 3'“*^ 

Stela on the high Nile in Y. 6*^"* 

Donation stela Y. 7.*'*^ 

Stela at the military exercise road, around Y. 6'“*® 
Reconstruction of small temple of Amun in the 
temenos of the Ptah temple 
Scrapeum stelae from Y. 4, 14, 24*“*® 

Temple, dedication unknown'^® 

Amun temple, inscription recording the high Nile in Y. 6'^® 


TABLE M 

MONUMENTS OF TANWETAMANI IN KUSH AND EGYPT 
Site Monument 

Kush 

Sanam Fgm. of Amun statue donated by Tanwetamani to temple of 

Amun, Bull of Nubia*®’ 

Napata Amun temple B 500, Dream Stela, Y. 1*®^ 


™ Vernus 1975 29f.; FHM\ No. 26. 

’®® Leclant 1965 126. 

*®*’ Leclant 1965 1 lOlf. 

*'*<* Graefe-Wassef 1979; Meeks 1979 673 No. 25.6.21. 

*'** PM\ 336; Abdel Q_ader Muhammed, ASAE 60 (1968) 245-271; Leclant 1985 162. 
*‘**^ From cachette in the Forecourt of Amenhotep III, M. el Saghir: Das Statuenversteck 
im Luxortempel. Mainz 1992 (2nd edn. 1996) 52ff. 

*‘*® Leclant 1965 145ff., 1985 162; for stelae see Spalinger 1978a 44 (3), (4). 

*'*'* Vikentief 1930. 

*‘*® Meeb 1979 673 No. 25.6.7. 

*'*® Altenmiillei^Moussa 1981; FHN\ No. 23. 

*'*’ Leclant 1985 163. 

*« Spalinger 1978a44fr. Nos 7-9, 33f, 40-47. 

**^® B. Ruszyc: Taharqa a Tell Atrib. in: Agi>pten und Kusch 391-395. 

*®*’J. Leclant-J. Yoyotte: Nouveaux documents relatifs a Fan VI de Taharqa. Kemi 
10 (1949) 28-42 3If 

*®* Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 1922.157, Griffith 1922 86, PI. XIII/1, 2; PM Vll 
202; Wenig 1978 Cat. 84. 

*®*** Cairo JE 48863, Grimal 1981b; FHKl No. 29. 
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TABLE M. Com. 

Site Monument 

Colossal statues of Tanwetamani'^^ 
kiosk in Inner Court B 502*^'*^ 

el Kurru Ku. 16, pyramid grave of Tanwetamani’^^ 

Ku. 219, 220, tombs of Tanwetamani’s horses'^® 

Egfpt 

Kamak Completion of Osiris-Ptah nb-^nh chapel S of Amun temple 

(started by Taharqo)'®^ 

The evidence of the epigraphically dated royal monuments and setde- 
ment features listed in Tables H-M is complemented with the evidence 
from cemeteries which can, however, be dated only in general terms 
to the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and early Napatan periods. Most of them 
were excavated and published in the early decades of this century and 
their evaluation is constrained by the contemporary methods of digging 
and field recording as well as by their usually very summary publica¬ 
tion. While the elite cemeteries of Begarawiya West and South at 
Meroe City were published in sufficient detail, the large (over 1,000 
burials) “middle class” cemetery of Sanam was presented without a 
detailed cemetery plan and the individual tomb inventories were 
incompletely published.The case of the majority of the 64 burial 
sites listed by Williams’^® between the First Cataract and Soleb is sim¬ 
ilar. More recent excavations at the cemeteries of Qustul and Abri- 
Missiminia, already mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, and 
the burials at Mirgissa can be regarded as exceptions.The impor¬ 
tant Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan cemeteries of Kerma,'®' 
Sai,'®^ and Kadada'®® are known from brief preliminary publications. 

Toledo (USA) 49.105; Khartoum 1846. Dunham 1970 17fr.; Russmann 1974 51. 
Reisner 1931 79; Reisnei^Reisner 1933 plan opp. p. 76; Dunham 1970 Plan V. 
'5® Dunham 1950 60ff. 

Dunham 1950 115f 

157 I 278, Leclant 1965 11 Iff. Stray blocks now in the south store at Karnak 
probably come from the annexes of the same building, cf. PM I 297, Leclant 1965 126f.; 
J. Leclant: Tanutamun. LA VI (1985) 211-215 211 with note 14. 

Griffith 1923. 

WiUiams 1990 37-41 Table 12. 

F. Geus: Le cimetiere de la XXV' dynastie (MF-NE). in: J. Vercoutter: Mirgissa 
II. Paris 1975 479-501. 

'®' Bonnet 1996. 

F. Geus: Les sepultures napateennes. in: Gratien-Le Saout (eds) 1994 154-158. 
F. Geus: Rescuing Sudan Ancient Cultures. Khartoum 1984 48, 73. 
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2. The double kingship of Kush and Egypt from Kashta 
TO THE SAITE reunification OF EGYPT 

2.1. Kushite-Egfptian relations under Kashta (c. 760-747 BC) 

By the middle of the 8th century BC the authority of the el Kurru 
dynasty extended from the Butana region in the south to Lower Nubia 
in the north. The first descendants of the chieftains buried in the ances¬ 
tral necropolis at el Kurru whose name has been preserved for poste¬ 
riority, namely, Alara and Kashta, were rulers of a complex state (see 
Ch. in.4). At the time of their appearance on the scene of international 
politics, the rulers of Kush already had begun to adopt Egyptian reli¬ 
gion. The legend of Alara’s covenant (Ch. III.4.1) indicates that some 
time between c. 780-760 BC the official cult of Amun became estab¬ 
lished in Kush. The installation of Alara’s sister as priestess of Amun 
marked the creation of a system of royal succession and the ideology 
of royal power in which traditional Kushite concepts and practice were 
united with contemporary Egyptian concepts of kingship (cf Ch. V.4). 
As far as it can be established on the basis of the indirect evidence, the 
development from chiefdom to complex state was stimulated by the 
trade in gold and exotic African wares in which the el Kurru chiefdom 
played, thanks to its geographical situation and experience, a key role. 
The composition of imported wares from the el Kurru tombs as well 
as the adoption of the Amun religion indicate continuous and intense 
contacts with Thebes. The complexity and contradictions of the 
Egyptian-Kushite contacts before the mid-8th century BC are, howev¬ 
er, only vaguely indicated by the data referring to Egyptian military 
expeditions sent to Nubia in order to regain control over her products 
which were traditionally regarded as tribute for Amun,'®^ on the one 
hand, and the continuous influx of Egyptian wares attesting to trade 
and/or diplomatic contacts, on the other. 

The last Viceroy of Kush, Pamiu, is attested to around 775-750 
BC.*®® His office, if not entirely formal, was limited to the administra¬ 
tion of the estates of the Lower Nubian temples under Theban author¬ 
ity, especially the Chnum temple at Elephantine. Its extinction may be 


For the campaigns of Shoshenq I (945-924 BC) and Osorkon II (874-850 BC) 
and the gold and African wares donated to Amun of Thebes by the HPA Osorkon (840- 
785 BC) see Ch. III.3.2, end. 

Aston-Taylor 1990 147f According to D.A. Aston, 77 (1991) 99f he died 
between c. 760-740 BC. 
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brought into connection with a fragmentarily preserved stela erected by 
Kashta in the Chnum temple. The stela was dedicated to Chnum-Re, 
Lord of the Cataract, Satet, Lady of Elephantine (and probably to the 
third associated deity, the goddess Anuket). In its text Kashta is styled 
nsw-blty Ny-Mi^t-R^ Si-R^ Nb-Tiwy Ki-§-t, “King-of-Upper-and-Low- 
er-Egypt, The-possessor-of-Truth/Equity-is-Re,'®® Son-of-Re, Lord of 
Two-Lands, Kashta”.*®^ The appearance of a ruler of Kush, whose 
name, which, if it means “the Kushite”,*®® was possibly adopted in con¬ 
nection with his arrival on the Egyptian scene, as “King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt” in an inscription at Elephantine, dated in an indirect 
manner to after c. 775 BC and more likely to around 755-750 BC by 
the date of the extinction of the title “King’s Son of Kush” (preceding 
the death [?] of its last known holder, Pamiu), not only indicates the 
end of the rule of the Egyptian Twenty-Third Dynasty in Lower 
Nubia. It also marks the beginnings of the process of Egypt’s reunifi¬ 
cation. 

By the middle of the 8th century BC Egypt was politically in a state 
of extreme fragmentation as a result of a process that had started with 
the bifurcation of pharaonic kingship under the Twenty-First Dynasty, 
viz., the formal recognition of Smendes’ dynasty throughout Egypt at 
the same time as the effective regency of Herihor’s descendants in 
Middle and Upper Egypt (cf. Ch. III.3.1). For more than one century, 
both the kings in Tanis and the High Priests of Amun appeared with 
royal titularies, but the essentially important political fiction of the 
undivided kingdom could nevertheless be maintained with the help of 
the ideology of Amun’s direct kingship.’®® 


Fm I No. (3). 

Cairo JE 41013, Leclant 1963 74f., FHMl No. 4. The reading Ny-Mi^t-R^ of the 
Throne name was suggested by Priese 1970 17 and is preferred here to the readings of 
Leclant 1963 (Mj'f-R') and Beckerath 1984 108 XXV.2 (Mt'-R'). 

E. Zyhlarz: Sudan-agyptisch im antiken Athiopenreieh von K‘ash. Kush 9 (1961) 
226-257 228, 256 interprets the name as fe Sti, “the ka (is) seeret”; the more probable 
interpretation “the Kushite” was put forward by A.H. Sayce in: Garstang et al. 1911 
3. Cf. also Leclant 1963 78; FHM\ No. (3). In the Elephantine stela as well as on the 
fgm. of Kashta’s mortuary offering table from el Kurru (Dunham 1950 23 and fig. 7/c, 
cf Ch. III.4.1) and in Shabaqo’s Throne name Nfr-ki-R^ {FHM I No. [12]) fe is writ¬ 
ten with the bull sign (Gardiner Sign List E 1) instead of the usual fe (Gardiner Sign 
List D 28).—For Egyptian personal names containing the geographical term kiS in its 
traditional writings see Liiddeckens 1977 286fF. 

For a discussion of the three principal features of Twenty-First Dynasty kingship: 
the association of the title of the High Priest of Amun of Thebes with the royal titulary; 
the contemporaneity of kings in Tanis and Thebes with full royal titularies; the peace¬ 
ful coexistence of these latter, see Romer 1994 78fr. 
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Power was transferred apparently peacefully and legitimated by 
intermarriage from the Twenty-First to the Twenty-Second Dynasty 
which descended from the Libyan family of the hereditary Great Chiefs 
of the Ma(shwash) at Bubastis. By the mid-10th century BC in the west¬ 
ern Delta there were important Libyan settlements partly going back 
to mercenary colonies founded by Ramesses II and III'^*’ or inhabited 
by infiltrating Libyans whose acculturation also brought about their 
growing political cohesion. Men of Libyan origins had attained high 
offices in the kingdom already as early as the second half of the 11th 
century BC. A few of the most important of them included Herihor,'^' 
founder of the dynasty of the Theban High Priests of Amun, army 
commanders, and Viceroys of Kush of the Twenty-First Dynasty (cf 
Ch. III.3.1). The rise to power of a dynasty of Libyan chiefs as rulers 
of the Twenty-Second Dynasty (945-715 BC) introduced important 
changes in the life and outlook of Egyptian society. Though the admin¬ 
istrative structure of the Twenty-First Dynasty was not altered, the 
social consciousness of the Libyans in which the aristocratic notions 
of ancestry, descent, and clan coherence played a central role decisively 
stimulated the process of decentralisation which became “institution¬ 
alised as a recognized mode of government”during the course of the 
next two centuries. 

The last century of the Twenty-Second Dynasty witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of a series of local dynasties in Lower Egypt. The western Delta 
was dominated by Great Chiefs of the Libyan Libu, who were overlords 
of a series of local chiefs. Around 800 BC, the region of Mendes lay 
under the rule of hereditary Great Chiefs and Armyleaders of the 
Libyan Ma. At the same time, the eastern Delta with centres at Tanis 
and Bubastis, as well as the regions of Buto and Sais, of Busiris, and 
of Athribis and Heliopolis were in the possession of two branches of 


Osing 1979 1023, 1031 notes 116, 141; Kitchen 1986 243fr. 

Wente 1979. 

For the history of Libyan-Egyptian relations in the late New Kingdom, the devel¬ 
opment of the nomadic Libyan society towards a nomadic state; Libyan raids, infiltra¬ 
tion and settlement in the western Delta in Lower Egypt see Yoyotte 1961; O’Connor 
1983 235fF., 27111.; D. O’Connor: The Nature of Tjemhu (Libyan) Society in the Later 
New Kingdom, in: Leahy 1990 29-113 and cf F. Gomaa: Die libyschen Furstmtilma des 
Deltas vom Tod Osorkons II. bis zur Wiederoereinigung Agyptens durch Psametik I. Wiesbaden 
1974; Osing 1979; K.A. Kitchen: The Arrival of the Libyans in Late New Kingdom 
Egypt, ibid. 15-27; Redford 1992 315ff 

A. Leahy: The Libyan Period in Egypt: An Essay in Interpretation. Libyan Studies 
16 (1985) 51-65 58; cf also Hterature cited above and see Baines 1995a 35f 
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the Twenty-Second Dynasty.The changes in the political map of 
Egypt remain, as to their details, unknown for the next seventy years 
or so before the Great Triumphal Stela of Piye would present an 
overview of the situation prevailing around 728 

The political fragmentation of Egypt before the Twenty-Third 
Dynasty was, unlike the First and Second Intermediate Periods, not 
experienced and described as a fall into Chaos, and also the subsequent 
times were remembered as a period of polyarchy based on dynastic 
relationships and concordats (cf Herodotus 2.147 on the “dode- 
carchy”).’^® This seems to have been the result of the more successful 
economic-governmental functioning of the smaller units that resolved 
the collapsed central administration of the late New Kingdom (cf Ch. 
III.2, 3) and, on the level of world view, of the ideology of national 
unity as it emerged from the theology of Amun’s direct kingship. The 
intricate ideology of the coregency of the god, the king, and the High 
Priest provided an excellent support to the coexistence and dynastic 
integrity of the two power centres at Tanis and Thebes. Integrity was 
also secured practically as well as ideologically by the institution of the 
Divine Adoratrice or God’s Wife of Amun of Thebes, which emerged 
from the function of the New Kingdom great royal wife as priestess of 
the royal cult and vehicle of legitimate succession in her quality as 
mother of the king, who was regarded son of the god and at the same 
time son of his bodily father.From the early Twenty-First Dynasty 
onwards, the God’s Wife of Amun of Thebes was a royal princess who 
was regarded as the sole wife of the god, and acted as chief of his 
female priesthood, and thus she secured the legitimacy of the royal 
dynasty in Thebes as well as a certain control over the entire Theban 
realm. 

The political disintegration of Egypt took a decisive turn with the 
civil war starting in Year 15 of Takeloth II {c. 836 which result¬ 

ed in the expulsion of the Twenty-Second Dynasty from Thebes and 
the emergence of the Theban Twenty-Third Dynasty'^® (c. 820-718 


Kitchen 1986 346 fig. 4. 

Cf. Grimal 1981a fig. pp. 221f 
Assmann 1996a 31981 

Gitton-Leclant 1977; M. Gitton: Les dimes epouses de la IS’ dynastie. Paris 1984; 
Troy 1986 103fr. 

For the war see the Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, Caminos 1958; cf also H. 
Jacquet-Gordon, review of the 1st edn. of Kitchen 1986. BiOr 32 (1975) 358-360. 

The Theban Twenty-Third Dynasty is to be distinguished from Manetho’s 
Twenty-Third Dynasty which ruled, as successor of the Twenty-Second Dynasty, from 
Tanis. Aston-Taylor 1990; Leahy 1990 18611. 
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BC) including the successive kings Pedubast I {c. 820-784 BC), Osorkon 
III (c 784-761 BC), Takeloth III {c. 761-754 BC), and Rudamun (from 
c. 754 BC).*^® The Theban kings seem to have been sole masters of 
Upper Egypt, i.e., of the “estate” of Amun,*®* holding Hermopolis and 
Heracleopolis under their control as well.'®^ Their legitimacy in Thebes 
was also secured through the installation of the virgin daughter of 
Osorkon III, Shepenwepet I, as God’s Wife of Amun around 761 BC 
(?).'^^ She was the first Divine Adoratrice to adopt a royal titulary con¬ 
sisting of two cartouche names. Both her Throne name “United-with- 
the-heart-of-Amun” and her Homs name “(female) Horus-who-pro- 
duces-herself-like-Khepri”'®"* indicate close theological ties established 
between the royal powers of the god, the king, and the Divine 
Adoratrice. The Divine Adoratrice governed the domain of Amun, 
which was practically identical with Upper Egypt, with the help of an 
administration of her own.*®*^ While her successors continued to adopt 
cartouche names, it was Shepenwepet I the only Divine Adoratrice to 
be styled as “ruler”: i.e., nb hzvy and nb Ifw, “Lord of the Two Lands” 
and “Lord of Appearances”, instead of adopting the titulary of a non¬ 
ruling queen. Also her Throne name referring to Amun remains excep¬ 
tional; her successors would adopt Throne names referring to Mut.’^® 
Some time after her appointment, Shepenwepet I adopted Amenirdis 
I, a Kushite princess and daughter of Kashta, into the office of the 
God’s Wife of Amun Elect. The installation of Kashta’s daughter as 


Leahy 1990 ISlfT.; the Dynasty is, however, very poorly documented and its his¬ 
tory and chronology continue to be debated. The succession suggested by Kitchen 1986 
Table *3 is: Pedubast I 818-793, Osorkon III 787-759, Takeloth III 764-757, Rudamun 
757-754, luput II 754-720 BC. 

For the extension of the domain of Amun and the wealth of the Amun temple 
in the late New Kingdom and the TIP cf W. Erichsen: Pafiyrus Harris 1. Bruxelles 1933; 
Redford 1992 288. 

For Osorkon III in Hermopolis and Tehneh and Takeloth III in Abydos and 
Heracleopolis see Leahy 1990 184. 

Her appointment in conjunction with the coregency of Takeloth III with his 
father Osorkon III: Kitchen 1986 356. This is, however, hypothetical and the actual 
date remains unknown. Shepenwepet’s chronology also depends on the chronology of 
her father Osorkon III who is regarded now (cf Leahy 1990 192) to have been identi¬ 
cal with the HPA Osorkon attested as HPA from Y. 11 of Takeloth II {c. 840 BC) to 
Y. 39 of Shoshenq III (r. 784 BC), when he began a reign of c. 28 years. If so, he must 
have died as an octagenarian (cf Leahy 1990 192f) and at the time of his death 
Shepenwepet I could not have heen young, either. She was still alive in c. 736 BC (cf 
Aston-Taylor 1990 144ff.). 

Berlin sphinx, cf Grimal 1986 375 note 1266. 

>85 See Graefe 1981. 

>86 Zeissl 1955 64. 
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presumptive Divine Adoratrice is the key moment in the process of the 
extension of Kushite power over Egyptian territories. 

There is no contemporary or later indication of a violent prelude to 
Kashta’s appearance as King of Upper and Lower Egypt. On the con¬ 
trary, a peaceful overture is suggested by the fact that the descendants 
of Osorkon III, Takeloth III and Rudamun continued to enjoy a high 
social status in Thebes in the second half of the 8th and in the first half 
of the 7th century BC and were buried there.The continued flower¬ 
ing of members of the Theban Twenty-Third Dynasty under Kushite 
rule may most probably be explained as the consequence of the with¬ 
drawal of Rudamun or of his son-in-law and successor Peftjaua- 
wybast*^® from Thebes to Heracleopolis which was already under 
Theban control during the rule of Takeloth III: in fact, Rudamun’s 
reign in Thebes was, as indicated by the scarcity of his monuments, 
very brief and his successor is attested to only in Heracleopohs. While 
it remains unknown whether was it Rudamun or his direct successor 
who supposedly retreated,'®^ the date of the withdrawal can best be 
placed in the years around 754 BG, the supposed end of Takeloth Ill’s 
reign and thus within Kashta’s reign. Kashta’s peaceful takeover of 
power is also clearly indicated by the joint activity and double-dating 
of the Divine Adoratrice Shepenwepet I, daughter of Osorkon III, and 
the God’s Wife of Amun Elect Amenirdis I, daughter of Kashta, dur¬ 
ing the course of the third quarter of the 8th century BC.'^* 

As clearly indicated by the preserved data from the 8th and 7th cen¬ 
turies BC,'^^ the Divine Adoratrices of the Twenty-Third through 
Twenty-Sixth Dynasty period were virgin princesses invested by their 
fathers and adopted by their living predecessors. This manner of 
appointment was chiefly intended to support the legitimacy of the 
Adoratrice’s father both on a cultic and a practical pohtical level on 
the one hand, and to avoid difficulties in passing on the office, on the 
other. In a broader sense, however, the Divine Adoratrice as wdfe of 
Amun also secured the legitimacy of her father’s successor. The auto¬ 
nomous nature of the office of the Divine Adoratrice as garantor of 
dynastic legitimacy in the realm of Amun of Thebes is also indicated 


For the evidence see Aston-Taylor 1990. 

'8® Kitchen 1986 356, 360. 

'88 Spencer-Spencer 1986 201. 

'88 For the Wadi Gasus graffito see Leclant 1965 383; Kitchen 1986 175fF. 
'8' Cf. Leclant 1965 354ff. 

'88 Gitton-Leclant 1977. 
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by the rhythm of the successive appointments which seem to follow 
each other in intervals of about 30 years, i.e., they do not coincide 
strictly with the royal succession.*®^ The c. 30-years rhythm seems to 
have been broken only in the case of Amenirdis I’s adoption, which 
occurred in all probability in Kashta’s reign,*®'* thus less than 30 years 
after Shepenwepet Fs inauguration, and which actually introduced and 
legitimated Kashta’s authority in Upper Egypt as a result of the com¬ 
promise between Thebes and Kashta. 

Though the hypothesis of this compromise rests entirely on deduc¬ 
tive arguments, and the actual manner in which it was concluded must 
remain obscure, we can hardly be mistaken when identifying the rea¬ 
sons for it in the threat represented for Thebes by the ambitious 
princes of the powerful Libyan chiefdom of the West (see above). Its 
southward expansion would bring about in c. 728 BC the clash 
between Piye and Tefnakht of Sais, Great Chief, Army-leader, Great 
Chief of the Libu, Ruler of the Provinces of the West*®® and subse¬ 
quently first king of the Twenty-Fourth Dynasty (see Ch. IV.2.2). The 
appearance of the Kushites in Lower Nubia around the 750s BC (cf 
Ch. III.4.2) must have been a great shock to the Theban rulers for it 
now threatened with an invasion from the south as well. The only real¬ 
istic alternative in this situation was an alliance with the ruler of Kush 
which meant at the same time the chance of an effective military pro¬ 
tection against possible northern invasions. In fact, the Kushite garri¬ 
son existing in Thebes before Piye’s campaign may have been estab¬ 
lished for the defense of the Amun domain as well as in order to pro¬ 
tect Kashta’s authority as a part of the compromise between Thebes 
and Kashta.*®® In the terms of this hypothesis, the initiative for the 
compromise seems to have come from the Amun domain, namely, it 


Amenirdis I before 747 BC; Shepenwepet II before 716 BC; Amenirdis II after 
690 BC; Nitocris in 656 BC. Cf. L. Torok in: FHMl 249. If the datings are not wrong, 
the intervals of 30 years between the adoptions may perhaps be regarded as defined in 
analogy to the sed festival, i.e., the ritual renewal of royal power ideally performed after 
30 years of rule. For the sed festival cf Bleeker 1967 9611.; K. Martin: Sedfest. LA V 
(1984) 782-790. 

According to Zeissl 1955 68f, Leclant 1961b 80 (and, hesitatingly, 1965 146f), 
Priese 1970 19fF., Baer 1973 20; Morkot 1992, G. Robins: Women in Ancient Egypt. 
London 1993 154; Morkot 1995b 236; Tbrbk 1995a 50f., 1995c 212 Amenirdis I was 
installed by Kashta. The cdternative suggestion that she was appointed by her brother 
Piye cannot be substantiated by special evidence (cf Kees 1964 158ff; Kitchen 1986 
359f; Redford 1986 314, 1992 344; Grimal 1992 335). 

Yoyotte 1961 152fr. 

For the garrison cf GTS line 8, F//jV I No. 9. 
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was probably decided by the powerful priesthood of the god and forced 
upon the Theban ruler rather than conceived from the very outset by 
this latter. Such an origin for the political compromise is also suggest¬ 
ed by the role secured in it for the institution of the Divine Adoratrice 
as well as by the theological concepts apparent in Kashta’s Throne 
name in his Elephantine inscription and in another monument surviv¬ 
ing from his Theban regency. 

Kashta’s Throne name Ny-Mi't-R' “The-possessor-of-Truth/Equity- 
is-Re” was modelled on the Throne name of the Twelfth Dynasty 
pharaoh Amenemhat in the archaizing style of the period (cf Ch. 
V. 1). The phonetic writing of Truth/Equity (Mi'f) shows the direct 
influence of the Throne name of the Theban ruler Osorkon III.’®® The 
name refers to the traditional New Kingdom concept of the king’s 
divine sonship and charismatic faculty of establishing Equity’®® and 
thus suggests that it was intended to highlight Kashta as restorer of 
Order. It may equally contain an allusion to the goddess Mi^t, daugh¬ 
ter of Re as mediator between the king and his divine father Amun- 
Re,®”® and thus to Amenirdis I, God’s Wife of Amun Elect, the direct 
source of Kashta’s legitimacy in the Amun domain. Finally Kashta’s 
Throne name may also have implied a remarkably flattering, and in its 
political meaning reversed, allusion to Amenemhat III who secured 
Egypt’s southern frontier at Semna after his predecessor Sesostris III 
had conquered Lower Nubia.®®’ 

Kashta’s legitimacy in Upper Egypt is also summarized in the icono¬ 
graphy of a votive aegis-and-counterpoise®®® decorated with the head of 
Mut, consort of Amun-Re, whose divine queenship was transferred 
upon the Divine Adoratrice (aegis) and with a scene showing Kashta 
being suckled by Mut (counterpoise). The nursing of the king was an 
episode of the New Kingdom legend of the royal birth and con- 


Beckerath 1984 66 XII.6. 

In the titularies of Amenemope (Dyn. 21), Osorkon II, Pimay (Dyn. 22), and 
Pedubast I {Dyn. 23) only the ideographic writing of Mt'f is attested; in the titularies of 
Shoshenq II (Dyn. 22), Osorkon III, Takeloth III, and Input II (Dyn. 23) we find both 
the ideographic and phonetic writings; finally in Rudamun’s and Piye’s titularies only 
the phonetic writing occurs, cf. Bonheme 1987 173; FHNl No. (3). 

Assmann 1990. 

2“ Assmann 1990 20211. 

Amenemhat Ill’s Throne name with the phonetic writing of Ms'f also occurs at 
Semna West and Kuban, Dunham^anssen 1960 inscr. 0/P 74 9, 112, 116-118, 119a. 

Metal amulet representing a deep broad bead collar surmounted by the head of 
Mut and a pendulum-shaped counterbalance. Provenance unknown. Leclant 1963 7801, 
figs 2-5. 
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stituted a part of the coronation rites as an act of legitimation. 

The small and fragmentary contemporary documents concerning 
Kashta: the Elephantine stela, the segis-and-counterpoise, and a frag¬ 
ment of his mortuary offering table from el Kurru^®"^ do not allow us 
an insight into the events and achievments of his reign in Kush and his 
activities in Upper Egypt. The archaeological remains that probably 
date from his period remained unexcavated at Napata (see Table H, 
Ch. IV. 1.2). Though only in general terms, it may be stated, however, 
that the political contacts established under his reign with Thebes 
resulted in an intense Egyptianisation of the Kushite elite and the 
emergence of an Egyptianised professional class. These processes are 
clearly indicated by the occurrence of Egyptian grave- and burial types 
in the necropoleis of the newly created administrative centre of the 
Butana (Begarawiya West and South at Meroe City, cf. Ch. IV. 1.2) 
and in the cemeteries of Sanam and Kerma {ibid). The Egyptian-type 
coffin burials as well as the archaeological remains of an Egyptianised 
mortuary cult at el Kurru also attest, at the same time, to the existence 
of Egyptian-type cult temples which were established and provided 
with professional personnel with the help of the Theban Amun sanc¬ 
tuary. These temples in Kush not only represented instruments for the 
spread of Egyptian cults and religius concepts and of the Egyptianising 
edition of native cults. They were also nuclei of a new governmental 
structure which would unfold during the course of the next century as 
well as centres of Egyptian writing which was exclusively associated 
with kingship.In the next centuries, Egyptian literacy would be used 


J. Leclant: The Suckling of the Pharaoh as a Part of the Coronation Ceremonies 
in Ancient Egypt. Proceedings of the IXth Int. Congress for the History of Religion. Tokyo 1960 
135-145; Leclant 1961b; 1963 78fr. 

Fourteen hollow gold beads from a necklace of unknown provenance (MFA 
1992.312) inscribed alternatingly nswt K)St and hmt nswt Ty were published in a pre¬ 
liminary form in Kendall 1992 fig. 18. The writing of Kashta’s name conforms with the 
writing (f with Gardiner Sign List N 16) as it occurs in Theban documents of Amenirdis 
I dating from the period after Kashta’s death. 

The extreme restriction of writing may be interpreted in terms of central politi¬ 
cal control and viewed as a sign of repression (cf. Baines 1988). The diffusion of litera¬ 
cy may, however, have been irrelevant in Kush on account of the existence of a native 
tradition of oral literature. Since no documents of an administrative nature and/or writ¬ 
ten on a perishable material (papyrus) or on other material than stone (e.g., pottery) 
have been archaeologically verified, the way of functioning of the civil and economic 
administation centered in the temple-towns of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan peri¬ 
od Kush remains mysterious, the more so since the monumental royal texts refer with 
their rich literary quotation material to the existence of archives in which texts on 
papyrus may well have been preserved. Furthermore, the language of the hieroglyphic 
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as a central means of the articulation and perpetuating of the Kushite 
ideology of power and would thus remain essential for the preservation 
of social order. The preserved evidence, especially the mortuary com¬ 
plex, from the second half of the 8th and the 7th centuries BC also 
indicates,^'^® however, that Kushite society had a double nature insofar 
as traditional structures and concepts were tolerated and continued to 
co-exist with Egyptianised social relations and concepts. 


2.2. The reign of Piye (c. 747-716 BC) 

Kashta was buried in c. 747 BC in the ancestral necropolis of el Kurru 
in an Egyptianised pyramid-on-mastaba (?) tomb which had been in 
fashion for some generations (cf. Ch. III.4.1). The burial pit was ori¬ 
ented east-west according to Egyptian tradition. As already noted in 
Ch. III.4.1, finds from the badly plundered burial chamber indicate an 
Egyptian-type coffin burial and a fragment of Kashta’s mortuary offer¬ 
ing table attests to Egyptianised mortuary rites performed at his tomb. 
The acculturation of the ruling elite is also demonstrated by the docu¬ 
ments of the early reign of Kashta’s successor Piye, beginning with his 
royal titulary assumed at his accession. 

The significance of the traditional Egyptian five-part royal titulary^®^ 
as one of the insignia of kingship, attribute of royal authority over 
humankind and means of the acting of the king as mediator between 
god and men was perfectly understood by the priestiy experts who 
composed Piye’s titulary^®® as well as by the king who adopted it and 
who must have personally participated in the composition of its indi¬ 
vidual parts.Piye’s titulary^’® was partly modelled upon the titles of 


inscriptions indicates that their text was originally composed in hieratic (and later 
Demotic), see Ch. 1.3.5, II. 1.1.1. 

See Bonnet 1996. 

See below Ch. V.2.2, with Table N and see P. Kaplony: Konigstitulatur. LA III 
(1979) 641-661; Beckerath 1984 Iff.; Grimal 1986; Bonheme 1987; Baines 1995a 9f., 
27; 1995b 12 Iff. 

See SSS, Khartoum 1851, FHM I No. 8. In view of the provenance of the SSS 
as well as the Tuthmosis III stela which was used as an archival source, further the sig¬ 
nificance of the Amun cult in Kushite kingship dogma since Alara (see Ch. III.4.1), it 
may be presumed that the titulary was conceived in the Amun temple at Napata. For 
the role in Egypt of the learned lector-priests in the composition of the royal titulary 
see, e.g., the Udjahorresnet inscription (c. 520 BC), Lichtheim 1980 36ff.; cf. A.B. Lloyd: 
The Inscription of Udjahorresnet, a Collaborator’s Testament. j'KI 68 (1982) 166-180. 

The titulary as medium of political program and/or achievment would be fully 
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Tuthmosis III in the protocol of his stela describing his victories in Asia 
and the surrender of the Nubians. The Tuthmosis III stela was origi¬ 
nally erected in the New Kingdom predecessor and nucleus of the 
great Amun temple B 500 at Napata, the restoration and extension of 
which was started in the early reign of Piye. It remained prominently 
visible in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan periods as well.^" 
While Piye adopted Tuthmosis Ill’s Mebfy name “Whose-kingship- 
endures-like-Re’s-in-Heaven” and Golden Horus name “Whose- 
appearances-are-holy, Whose-might-is-powerful” in an unaltered form, 
the Horus name “Strong-Bull, Appearing [=Crowned]-in-Thebes” of 
the New Kingdom model was changed into “Strong-Bull, Appearing 
[= Crowned]-in-Napata” in order to announce a momentous reversal 
of history. As the title powerfully manifests, the place of Thebes, where 
the Egyptian conqueror of Kush had been crowned, was now taken by 
Napata, where the Kushite ruler of Egypt is crowned. Furthermore, 
Piye also adopted the Throne name Wsr-MiH-R^, “Re-is-One-whose- 
Order-is-strong”,^*^ suggesting a program of the restoration of tradi¬ 
tional order and also indicating that Piye regarded himself as legitimate 
successor of the Theban Twenty-Third Dynasty kings Pedubast I, 
Osorkon III and Takeloth III whose Throne names he thus imitated. 

The political program of the heir of the double kingship the foun¬ 
dations of which had been laid by the installation of Amenirdis I as 
God’s Wife of Amun Elect and the acceptance of Kashta’s authority as 
king in Upper Egypt was summarized in an unusually pragmatic man¬ 
ner in the surviving part of the Sandstone Stela, a monumental inscrip¬ 
tion erected in the Amun temple of Napata in Piye’s third regnal 
year^*^ {c. 745 BC). In a direct royal speech accompanying his figure 


exploited by Piye who changed his Horus and Throne names and re-edited his epithet 
in the Son of Re name in order to announce a new era after his Egyptian campaign of 
Y. 21 (see below). 

For tbe evidence see FHN I No. (5), translations by R.H. Pierce. 

2" MFA 23.733, Reisnei-Reisner 1933 24fr.; Leprohon 1991 139ff.; cf B. 
Gumming: Egfptian Historical Records of the Later Eighteenth Dynasty I. Warminster 1982 Iff. 
It was discovered fallen from its socket in Forecourt B 501 built by Piye after Y. 21, cf 
Dunbam 1970 25. 

On the columns of Inner Court B 502 of Amun temple B 500 at Napata built 
in Piye’s early reign; on the SSS (?), on a statuette of unknown provenance, FEIN I No. 
(5) Id, 2d, 13d. 

Bonheme 1987 s. v. The direct model was Takeloth Ill’s titulary, in which Wsr- 
stood similarly without an epithet, cf ibid. 127. 

Dating according to the reading of line 5 of main text by R.H. Pierce, FHN I 
59. For its dating on a linguistic basis before the GTS see Priese 1970 24f 
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in the lunette scene, the King describes the divine origins of his king- 
ship and his terrestrial duties as follows:^'^ 

Amun of Napata has granted me to be ruler of every foreign country. 
He to whom I say, “You are chief!”, he is to be chief. He to whom 
I say, “You are not chief!”, he is not chief.^’® Amun in Thebes has 
granted me to be ruler of Black-land (Egypt). He to whom I say, 
“Make (your formal) appearance^*^ (as king)!”, he shall make (his) 
appearance. He to whom I say, “Do not make (your formal) appear¬ 
ance (as king)!”, he does not make (his) appearance. (As for) every 
one to whom I grant my favor, there is no way to seize his town 
(even though) it is not in my hand. Gods make a king, men make 
a king,^*® (but) it is Amun that has made me. Whoever of these 
princes^'® does not pay tribute to me[... 

While in the preserved first lines of the main stela text Piye gave a 
Ramesside-style imperialist perspective of royal power stressing his 
royal duty of expanding Kush,^^*^ in the above-quoted speech he pre¬ 
sented a double perspective.^^’ On the one hand, he declared himself 
legitimate ruler of Egypt and absolute overlord of all kings, chiefs and 
princes in his kingdom. On the other, he accepted the status quo of 
Egypt’s political map under the condition that the subordinate rulers 
acknowledge his supremacy and pay him tribute. 

The fragment of a monumental granite stela discovered at Napata 
(?)^^^ records a journey of the King in his 4th regnal year (c. 744 BC) 
to Thebes where he presented a deity whose name is lost (probably 
Amun) with rich offerings and where he attended the Festival of Opet 
which was in the New Kingdom as well as in the TIP closely associated 
with the enthronement and the ritual renewal of royal power.^^® Piye 


Khartoum 1851, Reisner 1931 8911., FHM\ No. 8 lines 1-7, transl. R.H. Pierce. 

Chief: wr. 

Appearance: h<, the expression signifying both the rising of the sun and the 
ascending to the throne: the enthronement of Pharaoh (and the king of Kush) actualised 
Re’s first climbing of the primeval hill in order to cause the day to break. Cf A. de 
Buck: De Egyptiscfie Voorsteltingen betreffende den Oerhemel. Leiden 1922 6311. 

King: nsw. 

Princes: hit(y)w, tide of the Great Chiefs of the Ma(shwash) in the GTS, trans¬ 
lated “comte” by Grimal, cf 1981a 249, 251. 

Piye is swsh K(i)S, “(one) who expands Kush”. For the concept of swsh tfS, 
“expanding the frontiers”, see Grimal 1986 65211.; Zibelius-Chen 1988 20411., esp. 216 
and see above Ch. III.3.1. 

Priese 1970 27. 

Berlin 1068 (now lost) + Gairo JE 47085, Urk. Ill 78f and G. Loukianoff, Ancient 
Egypt 1926 PI. opp. p. 88, Priese 1970 29, FHM\ No. 10. 

For Horemhab’s (Dyn. 18) coronation as part of the Festival of Opet see Gardiner 
1953; cf. Mumane 1981 576. 
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was accompanied by his army, and the mention of the (m)§^ n p(i) Ti 
mhzv, “army of the Land of the North” seems to indicate some action 
of, and/or against, (a) Delta power(s)^^^ hostile to the Theban kingdom. 
This also seems to be supported by representations of military actions 
in reliefs of the Inner Court of the Amun temple (B 500) at Napata 
dating from Piye’s early reign.It may perhaps be supposed that the 
inscription recorded an early attempt of Piye to curb the expansion of 
the Great Chiefs of the West, most likely Osorkon of Sais, Tefnakht’s 
predecessor, who extended his rule from the 750s BC onwards to 
include Buto and Kom el Hisn (Momemphis).^^® 

The events of the next fifteen or so years are not recorded in the 
preserved evidence and it remains unknown if, and how did Piye learn 
about, and reacted to the ominous advance of the Assyrians toward 
Lower Egypt from 744 to 732 BC, from the accession of Tiglathpileser 
III to the conquest of Gaza and the appointment of the chief of an 
Arab tribe south of Gaza as vassal “gatekeeper over Egypt”.The 
period preceding Piye’s war against the northern coalition, the King¬ 
dom of the West and its allies, in Year 20 {c. 727 BC) seems to have 
been a period of lull in which Tefnakht consolidated his control of the 
western half of the Delta while the south witnessed the progress of a 
governmental, military, economic and cultural integration of the two 
great halves of Piye’s double kingdom: namely, of the Theban domain 
and its Middle Egyptian allies with Kush. The results of the integra¬ 
tion process can be judged by the political stability of the double king¬ 
dom in the course of the war against Tefnakht’s coalition in Year 20 
as well as by the extent of Piye’s military success, and, on the other 
hand, the spread of Egyptian religion in Kush. Through the associa¬ 
tion with Thebes, Kush was submitted to the decisive influence of the 
Amun theology of the post-New Kingdom period, a new world view in 
which the destiny of the land, the king and the individuum entirely 
depended on the decision of the god. With the decline of the central¬ 
ized state, there emerged in Egypt the concept of the direct regency of 
god, leading in the Upper Egyptian domain of Amun of Thebes to the 


In the GTS Ti mhw refers to Tefnakht’s Kingdom of West and his allies, see, 
e.g., lines IVlf., 19fF., lOT HO, 113, 149 and cf Grimal 1981a 248f. 

225 LD V PI. LVII/1; PM VII 219 (29), (31); Spalinger 1981 50f, fig. 5; Kendall 
1986 12ff., figs 9, 10. 

22®J. Yoyotte: Le talisman de la victoire d’Osorkon. BSFE 31 (1960) 13-22; Kitchen 
1986 350f.; Kessler 1981 231. 

222 Redford 1992 338fr.; H.-U. Onasch 1994 5f. 
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unfolding of the Theology of Will, the ideology of the coregency of 
Amun and his terrestrial son the king and to the creation of an ade¬ 
quate political structure in which the rule of the king was legitimated 
and realised through special institutions as the Divine Adoratrice and 
the direct regency of the god exerted through the medium of the ora¬ 
cle (cf. Ch. V.3.2.3). The impact of Thebes did not bring about a com¬ 
plete replacement of Kushite traditions of regency, however. It result¬ 
ed in an Egyptianised articulation of Kushite concepts and their amal¬ 
gamation with the state myth that emerged in TIP Egypt in the atmos¬ 
phere of the Theology of Will. Most significantly, the adaptation to the 
contemporary Egyptian world view was partial not only on account of 
the preservation of Kushite concepts but also because the political cir¬ 
cumstances of the double kingdom and the confrontation with Tef- 
nakht and his allies as well as, subsequently, with the Assyrian con¬ 
queror demanded a reemphasis of imperial principles (see Ch. V.3-4). 

The first centres of Egyptianisation in Kush, from which then a new 
Kushite world view emerged, were the temples of Amun which also 
acted as governmental, economic, and religious centres of Nubia. 
Because of the lack of problem-oriented excavations, it remains mere¬ 
ly hypothetical that the organizing of the centres of territorial govern¬ 
ment had already begun under Kashta with the creation of settlements 
with Amun sanctuaries and royal residences at Napata and Meroe City 
(cf. Ch. III.4) and continued in Piye’s reign. Piye’s achievment is, for 
the time being, discernible in only a few places (see Ch. IV. 1.2, Table 
I), first of all at Napata where he started already in his early reign the 
restoration and extension of the New Kingdom temple (B 500) of the 
ram-headed Amun of Nubia (cf Ch. V.5.1). The model, in all proha- 
hility not only architecturally hut also in the sense of the temple’s gov¬ 
ernmental functions, was the Amun sanctuary in Thebes wdth its asso¬ 
ciated institutions. Concurrently with the adaptation of the native tra¬ 
ditions of government to the Thehan model, an adaptation process in 
production and distribution must have been consciously introduced, 
the details of which elude our understanding, however. Trade contacts 
were probably maintained with western Asia despite the difficulties pre¬ 
sented by the expansion of Tefnakht and the advance of Assyria. 
The burials of the chariot horses of Piye, Shabaqo, Shebitqo and 
Tanwetamani at el Kurru (ef. Ch. IV. 1.2, Tables I-K, M) attest to an 
important Kushite ware of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period. Recent 
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Redford 1992 336fr. 
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studies of horse skeletons from el Kurru^^^ and of the textual and 
iconographical evidence pertinent to the use of the horse in Kushite 
warfare^^*' show that the finest horses used in contemporary Egypt and 
Assyria^^' were bred in, and exported from Nubia. It may also be sup¬ 
posed that the development of this large, long-legged, high-quality 
horse breed may already have begun in Kush before the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period. The remarkable burials of the royal chariot horses in 
standing position, occasionally wearing their plumed head decoration, 
covered with bead nets known from Egyptian TIP and Egyptian-type 
Kushite burials (cf. Ch. III.4.3), and provided with funerary amulets^^^ 
are testimonies to the Kushite love of horses. This affection was moti¬ 
vated by the importance of the native breed as well as by the adoption 
of the aristocratic Egyptian tradition of Pharaoh’s love of the horses 
bred in the royal stables. The el Kurru burials thus represent a royal 
funerary decorum of twofold origins. 

The horse burials at el Kurru also indicate the traditional impor¬ 
tance of the chariot as an attribute of the king as triumphant warlord, 
and complement the evidence of the development of the Kushite army 
during the course of the century following Piye’s accession. Changes^^^ 
such as the introduction of better types of shields, better and larger 
horses, heavier chariots with three men to each chariot, furthermore 
the development of cavalry tactics^^"^ and the refinement of the method 
of siege warfare^^^ contributed to Piye’s success in the campaign against 
Tefnakht and his allies. His wars on Egyptian soil were, however, con¬ 
ducted against foes who shared with the Kushites the principles and 
techniques of a chivalrous, “medieval”, warfare, with the accents laid 
on the validity of the individual warrior. Despite the prowess of the 


229 Bokonyi 1993. 

2“ Torok 1991 195-197. 

291 For the Assyrian evidence from the second half of the 8th cent. BC see S. Dailey: 
Foreign Chariotry and Cavalry in the Armies of Tiglath-Pileser III and Sargon II. Iraq 
47 (1985) 31-48. Also cf Heidorn 1994 129 (ignoring Torok 1991 and Bokonyi 1993). 

232 Dunham 1950 11 Off.; Kendall 1982 32f 

233 Spalinger 1981 58, where also the introduction of the use of iron for weapons is 
listed. The earliest find of an iron weapon is, however, a spearhead from Taharqo’s 
burial originally wrapped in gold foil (Dunham 1955 12) referring thus to the special 
nature of the object. 

23'* Torok 1991 195ff and see also A.-P. Zivie: Cavaliers et cavalerie au Nouvel 
Empire: a propos d’un vieux probleme. in: Melanges Gamal eddin Mokhtar II. Le Caire 
1985 379-388. 

233 Spalinger 1979; Grimal 1981a 23311. 

236 Spalinger 1979 29211. Cf also A.H. Gardiner: Piankhi’s Instructions to His Army. 
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Kushite army and all innovations and changes mentioned above, this 
warfare would prove insufficient to meet the onslaught of the Assyrian 
war machine in the 7th century BC (cf. Ch. IV.2.4, 5). 

By Piye’s twentieth regnal year {c. 728 BC) the Delta area controlled 
by the Prince of the West Tefnakht also included the Memphite nome. 
In this point, his authority was diplomatically acknowledged by Piye.^^^ 
In Year 20, as described in his Great Triumphal Stela (lunette: fig. 6), 
Piye learnt about the conclusion of a new coalition between Tefnakht 
of Sais and Nimlot, king of Hermopolis which was directed against the 
kingdom of Heracleopolis situated between their territories: as a first 
move, the allies begun to subdue the local chiefs between Hermopolis 
and Heracleopolis and their joint forces laid siege to Heracleopolis, the 
capital of Peftjauawybast (cf Ch. IV.2.1). Initially, Piye allowed the 
confederation to besiege Heracleopolis, but then ordered the Kushite 
troops stationed in the Thebaid to take Hermopolis and at the same 
time sent north a force from Kush. The southward advance of the 
allies was blocked at Heracleopolis, where they were challenged. After 
a lost batde, Tefnakht’s army withdrew to Hermopolis, which was then 
besieged by Kushite forces. At this point Piye decided to take person¬ 
al control of his forces and departed from Napata for Thebes after the 
celebration of the rites of the New Year (of Year 20), i.e., after the fes¬ 
tival which also ritually confirmed his royal power.^^^ Reaching Thebes 
three months later, he celebrated the Opet festival of Amun (cf above 
on the stela fragment from Year 4). Subsequently, he tightened the 
siege of Hermopohs which he then triumphandy entered after Nimlot’s 
surrender. Still in Hermopolis, Piye received the homage and surren¬ 
der of Peftjauawybast. Receiving en route the surrender of House-of- 
Sekhemkheperre, the fortress controlling access to the Fayoum, Mei- 
dum, and Illahun, he then besieged and took Memphis where a part 
of the enemy coalition forces had assembled. After the capture of 
Memphis, where his kingship was reaffirmed in the Ptah sanctuary, and 
the submission of Input II of Leontopolis, the Chief of the Ma Akanosh 


JEA 21 (1935) 219-223. In Gardiner’s view, however, Piye’s instruction in his GTS, lines 
9ff., to let the foe concentrate his forces before battle is started was a high-flown rhetoric 
rather than a factual command. Gardiner’s interpretation is also accepted by Kitchen 
1986 364 with note 700. Grimal 1981a 31 note 61 interprets, however, the instruction 
as evidence for a strategy that intends to avoid the hazards of guerilla warfare and iden¬ 
tifies its New Kingdom antecedents. 

See Tefnakht’s titulary in the GTS line 2, cf. Kitchen 1986 363; Kessler 1981 
232. 

For the significance of the New Year rites see Goyon 1972. 
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and the hereditary prince Peteese of Athribis and Heliopolis, Piye 
entered Heliopolis where the rites of enthronement were performed for 
him (cf Ch. V.3.2.3). With the ceremonies of the Opet festival at 
Thebes and the ceremonial visits paid in the temples of Ptah at 
Memphis and Re at Heliopolis, Piye’s kingship was confirmed by the 
three major deities of the Egyptian state. The submissions continued 
during Piye’s further progress to the eastern part of the nome of 
Athribis with the submissions of fifteen local rulers: Osorkon IV of 
Tanis (representing the Twenty-Second Dynasty), Input II (Twenty- 
Third Dynasty, Leontopolis branch, both had already surrendered ear¬ 
lier), Djedamenefankh and Ankh-Hor {Ma Chiefdom of Mendes), 
Akanosh (Chiefdom of Sebennytos, had already surrendered earlier), 
Patjenfy (Chiefdom of Per-Soped/Saft el-Henneh), Pemui^^® (Chiefdom 
of Busiris), Nesnasiyu (Chiefdom of ^uA-oi-Heseb, approximately iden¬ 
tical to the 11th Lower Egyptian nome), Nakhthorneshnu (chiefdom of 
Per-Gerer in the eastern Delta), the unlocalized Chiefs of Ma Penta- 
were and Pentibekhene, further Pediharsomtous and Horbes (Leto- 
polis), Djedkhiyu {Khentnofer south of the Memphite nome), and Pabasa 
(of Batde-field = modern Old Cairo, and House-of-Hapy = Atar el- 
Nabi in the Heliopolis region).^'*® Tefnakht, who fled from Memphis 
before it was captured by Piye to the northern Delta, sent an envoy in 
order to negotiate a truce with Piye. His surrender was, however, only 
virtual, though he swore allegiance to Piye in the presence of the offi¬ 
cials the latter sent to Sais. In fact, Tefnakht retained his independence 
in the western Delta and assumed the royal title after Piye’s return to 
Napata.^^* As a result of his conquests, Piye did not leave behind an 
administration but reinstalled while staying at Athribis as rulers luput 
II of Leontopolis, Peftjauawybast of Heracleopolis, Osorkon IV of 
Tanis and Nimlot of Hermopolis who represent the conquered parts of 
Egypt. As indicated more clearly by the lunette scene on the Great 
Triumphal Stela (fig. 6) than by its text,^"*^^ Nimlot played a key role in 


239 Pqj. name Pi-niid), “The Lion” (referring to the god Mahes?) see J. Yoyotte: 
Des lions et des chats. Contribution a la prosopographie de I’epoque libyenne. RdE 39 
(1988) 155-178 17411. 

Grimal 1981a 157 note 476. 

Kitchen 1986 371f; Bonheme 1987 228fr. 

242 different accents of the representation and the text were pointed out by 
Kessler 1981. The lunette scene gives a pictorial summary of the outcome of the wars 
fought under Amun’s protection: Piye, standing in the presence of the enthroned Amun 
and his consort Mut, all facing right, receives the submission of his foes who are rep¬ 
resented in hierarchical order. First, Nimlot, preceded in a most significant manner (the 
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the emergence of the northern coalition turned now into a confedera¬ 
tion of vassals, for now it was he alone who was allowed to enter the 
palace at Athribis in order to discuss terms with Piye while the other 
three were excluded as ritually impure because “they were uncircum¬ 
cised and fish-eaters” (lines 150f). The emphasis on the ritual purity, 
while it obviously had an anti-Libyan edge, indicates the same concept 
which has already been described in the Sandstone Stela (see above), 
viz., that Piye as overlord of the vassal kings, princes and chiefs who 
are “made” by him is the only legitimate ruler whose kingship derives 
from Amun and the only high priest of the cults as opposed to his vas¬ 
sals who are “secular”.As aptly pointed out by Assmann,^'*^^ the text 
testifies in several places to Piye’s liturgical competence and officiating 
as priest. This latter role is combined, as follows from the tradition of 
Third Intermediate Period Theban kingship, with that of the military 
commander. 

The text of the Great Triumphal Stela commemorating the war 
between Piye and the allied northern foes was composed according to 
the conceptual and stylistic rules of the Egyptian royal recitation as part 
of the “king’s novel”.It is thus not a precise and objective report, 
even if the descriptions of military events probably derived from day¬ 
books which were, however, systematically edited in order to fit with¬ 
in the framework of a triumphant royal progress parallel to the Nile 
flood and unfolding as a series of submissions by the king’s foes as the 
King proceeds northwards. Hence, the reconstructions presented in the 
literature of the daily course of the events greatly differ^'^^ and it is. 


surrender of Hermopolis was according to the text announced by Nimlot’s wives) by his 
wife who is shown in the gesture of adoration, leads up a horse and shakes a sistrum 
(used as a rule by priestesses and female adorants) in order to pacify Piye. They are fol¬ 
lowed by the other three kings, Osorkon IV, luput II, and Peftjauawybast, who are kiss¬ 
ing the ground and, behind these, follow in two registers the prostrate figures of the 
hereditary prince Peteese and the Chiefs of the Ma Patjenfy, Pemui, Akanosh, and 
Djedamenefankh. 

Most significantly, Piye also orders his soldiers dispatched from Nubia to Egypt 
to purify themselves in the river at Thebes, put on best linen, and sprinkle themselves 
with “the water of the cups of his (Amun’s) altars” before entering the fighting. The rit¬ 
uals opening the war strongly suggest that it was understood as a holy war and not a 
conquest; cf Assmann 1996a 361. 

Baines 1995a 36. 

Assmann 1996a 370. 

Hermann 1938 and Ch. II. 1.1.1 above. 

The different interpretations also may be coupled with subjective “pro-Tefnakht” 
and “pro-Kushite” value judgements. Cf Kessler 1981 contra Spalinger 1979. 
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probably uncorrectly, also doubted^'^® that what was at stake in the 
conflict was a reunification of Egypt from the north and that this reuni¬ 
fication was, albeit with limited success, hindered by Piye.^^® The text 
of the Great Triumphal Stela as a whole presents, as also the case of 
the fragmented Sandstone Stela seems to have been, a complex dis¬ 
course on royal power in which, in a perfectly balanced manner, the 
kingship concepts of the Theban Amun domain are united with New 
Kingdom concepts suited to the government of a double kingdom com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous elements. On the whole, the text presented on 
the elevated level of theological discourse as well as on the level of a 
heroic epic makes a clear statement on Piye’s supreme kingship in 
Egypt. The hierarchical structure of government established as a result 
of the campaign is also indicated in a subtle, but clearly understand¬ 
able manner by the phraseology of the text in which the title n(j)swt, 
“king”, is employed for Piye as well as for Nimlot, Osorkon IV, Input 
II and Peftjauawybast, yet the terms n(j)swt-blty, “king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt”, pr-'t, “Pharaoh”, and hnt-f, “His Majesty” remained 
reserved for Piye.^^® 

The text of the Stela represents also as a literary document an ex¬ 
ceptional achievment. Its style, the monumental proportions and 
balance of the composition, the wide spectrum and refinement of lit¬ 
erary quotations, the sophistication of certain essential passages as e.g. 
the description of Piye’s intimate encounter with Re in the Heliopolis 
sanctuary (lines 102ff.), the rendering of the royal speeches which dom¬ 
inate the narrative, and a number of prominent theological allusions all 
point towards a Theban milieu. This is also supported by the rich¬ 
ness of the information about the political and cultic geography of 
Egypt contained in the text.^^' At the same time, however, the syn¬ 
thesis of concepts of different origins, the emphasis given to such fea¬ 
tures of Piye that stand out from the stereotypes of the Pharaoh image 
(be it Theban or of the New Kingdom tradition), and the unique 
dimensions of the text^^^ indicate the co-authorship of Kushite intel- 


Kessler 1981. 

Spalinger 1981; Grimal 1981a; Redford 1992 348. 

250 Grimal 1981a 248ff. 

25* Priese 1970 SOff.; R.H. Pierce, FHNl 113 with note 62. 

252 Consisting of c. 900 verses, while the second longest Egyptian royal document, 
the Qadesh Poem of Ramesses II, consists of c. 500; literary works as e.g. the Story of 
Sinuhe c. 5-600 verses. For analyses of its genre, besides Grimal’s fundamental work 
(1981a), cf. R.H. Pierce, FHMl 112f and see Assmann 1996a 356ff., who compares the 
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lectuals as well, among them, as it may be presumed, the king him¬ 
self. 

The perception of the political perspectives inherent in Egyptian 
kingship ideology both as interpreted in the Theban centre of contem¬ 
porary theological speculation and as manifested in the documents of 
the imperial past distinguishes the learned elite around Piye as politi¬ 
cians possessing greater foresight than any of the Libyan princes. For, 
though the final aims of Tefnakht were identical: the reunification of 
Egypt under one dynasty, the Libyan princes of Piye’s day only incom¬ 
pletely understood the nature and functions of the centralistic ideals of 
the Egyptian world view.^^^ 

After Piye’s return from Egypt, the events of the campaign were 
recorded in the Great Triumphal Stela which was erected at the New 
Year Festival of Year 21 [c. 727 BC) as a part of the ritual renewal of 
the king’s power. His victories and his control of the North are also 
powerfully manifested by the change of his Throne name to Snfr-R^, 
“Whom-Re-makes-beautiful” reflecting the impact of Old Kingdom 
royal phraseology^^^ and by tbe addition of the epithets Si-Bistt mry- 
Imn, “Son-of-Bastet, Beloved-of-Amun”^®® and si-ist mry-Imn, “Son- 
of-Isis, Beloved-of-Amun”^^^ to his Son of Re name, announcing his 
rule over Lower Egypt. Applying the New Kingdom tradition of pre¬ 
senting the war booty to Amun, Piye also added an immense colon- 


construction of the text to the structure of a Baroque oratorio (for an analyis of the 
Kushite royal inscriptions as dramatic texts cf. my remarks on FHN I No. 37). 

Being aware of the inherent simplification of such an approach, Piye may be 
taken as object of a personality analysis as (co-)author of the GTS, provided that the 
personality of an ancient Near Eastern ruler was defined by (but of course not entirely 
identical with) the mental structure and the continuous executing of his office and the 
world view reflected by the documents of the culture from which he emerges. In any 
case, epithets as Redford’s (1986 315) “humourless traditionalist ... with whom ... cus¬ 
tom and law weighed heavily” or summary characterisations as “adherence to ... a 
‘straight-laced’ fundamentalism, always stronger in a convert, was to enhance the 
Kushites’ loathing of their contemporaries, the Libyan rulers of Egypt who—horror of 
horrors!—had loose morals, showed no reverence for ancient dietary laws, and always 
acted perfidiously” (Redford 1992 3+4) not only pass over without notice considerable 
parts of the evidence, but are as an analysis completely irrelevant. 

Baines 1995a 35f The incomplete titularies of Tefnakht (interpreted as imitative 
of Old Kingdom models by Beckerath 1984 106f. XXIV. 1) and his successor 
Bakenranef/Bocchoris are relevant in this sense, when confronted with the complex 
five-part titularies of Piye, Shabaqo and Shebitqo. 

Napata, Amun temple B 500 Forecourt B 501; temple B 800; mummy bandage 
BM 6640. FHN I No. (5) 10, 11, 12/d. 

256 Napata, Amun temple B 500, FHN I No. (5) 10/e. 

252 P.Leiden F 1942/5; lesser Dakhla stela, FHN I No. (5) 5, 6/e. 
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naded forecourt (B 501) and pylons to the great Amun temple B 500 
(fig. 5), and built a paved and walled processional road.^^® The fore¬ 
court was decorated with monumental sunk reliefs representing Piye’s 
victories in Egypt (see Ch. V.6). Being accessible to the people, the 
forecourt was developed into a sacred space of royal display (cf Ch. 
V.5.1.5) with a strong accent laid on the notion of historical continu¬ 
ity: besides the Sandstone Stela and the Great Triumphal Stela, the 
great stela of Tuthmosis and several New Kingdom statues^®** 

were also assembled here and in the Inner Court (B 502). Piye’s suc¬ 
cessors added further monumental stelae to this display, creating an 
archive of historical decorum. Their colossal royal cult statues were 
erected as well in the forecourt where the deeds of the kings inscribed 
on the stelae were recited by the priests for the non-literate.^®' Though 
the successes of the eampaign in Year 20 probably resulted in a more 
intense contact between Thebes and Napata and an increased influx of 
Egyptian artists, artesans, craftsmen and artefacts, the close stylistic 
affinities between the reliefs of B 502 carved in Piye’s early reign and 
the decoration of B 501 executed after c. 728 BC clearly indicates that 
the unfolding of the Kushite art of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty predates 
Piye’s Egyptian campaign and cannot be interpreted, as usually done, 
as a cultural side-effect of a military conquest. 

While it remains unknown whether Piye visited the Egyptian parts 
of his double kingdom after Year 20, the Theban domain was effec¬ 
tively governed by the Divine Adoratrice. As Shepenwepet I had been 
inaugurated around 754 BC, she was presumably dead by Piye’s later 
reign and her place was occupied by Amenirdis I who had at her side 
as God’s Wife of Amun Elect Piye’s daughter Shepenwepet 11 who was 
installed by her father around c. 720 BC.^®^ The staff of the Divine 
Adoratrice included excellent adminstrators such as the remarkable 
High Steward Harwa.^®'' It also seems that besides the court of the 
Divine Adoratrice there existed a court of Kushite royal wives residing 


Reisner 1920b 261, 264. 

259 MFA 23.733, cf. above. 

2“ Dunham 1970 17fr. 

26> Torok 1995b 21 and see Ch. 11.1.1.1, V.5.1.5. 

2®2 Date suggested on the basis of the supposed 30-years rhythm of the appointments, 
cf Ch. IV.2.1 and under the assumption that Amenirdis I had been installed around 
750 BC. 

285 For Harwa’s life and monuments see B. Gunn—R. Engelbach, BIFAO 30 (1931) 
791-815; Zeissl 1955 69f; H. de Meulenaere: Harwa. LA II (1977) 1021-1022; G. 
Vittmann: Priester und Beamk im Theben der Spdtzeit. Wien 1978 lOlf, 139ff.; Lichtheim 
1980 24fr.; Russmann 1983. 
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permanently at Thebes.Funerary monuments of queens Pebatma 
(w. Kashta, m. Piye) and Pekereslo/Peksater (w. Piye) and of Prince 
Pakartror (brother of Piye) from Abydos^®^ indicate that Piye and his 
successors^®® realised the significance of the “national cemetery”^®^ of 
this important cult centre which was also closely associated with the 
Theban sanctuaries of this period.^®® 

The virtually complete Egyptianisation of royal mortuary religion 
can be dated to Piye’s reign. His wife Tabiry was buried by him in an 
east-west oriented pit-and-axial chamber grave at el Kurru.^®® From 
the chapel of this grave is preserved a stela with a scene showing the 
Queen in a late New Kingdom style garment making offering before 
Osiris and Isis and a hieroglyphic inscription consisting of biographical 
remarks (?) of a curiously non-Egyptian sort.^^® She was nevertheless 
buried in a coffin and accompanied to the Netherworld by about 240 
shawabti figures^^* which were, however, uninscribed, thus indicating 
that their significance was not yet fully understood.^^^ Piye himself was 
buried at el Kurru (Ku. 17) under the first real pyramid^^® which 
apparently was modelled, with its steep sides and modest dimensions [c. 
8.00 m sq.), upon the pyramid type occurring in NK Thebes and in 
the Lower Nubian burials of the New Kingdom Viceroys of Kush.^^^ 
A remarkable feature of the eclectic Egyptianisation of the royal tomb 


A statue of Queen Pebatma (Cairo 42198) was erected in the Amun temple of 
Karnak, cf. PM II 284. 

265 Pqj. (Jig evidence see Wenig 1990 and Leahy 1994. 

266 Pqj. Jafgj. Twenty-Fifth Dynasty monuments from Abydos see Leahy 1994. 

26’ Cf Ch. V.3.2.L 

268 Pqj, (j(g integration of the royal mortuary cult with the cult of Osiris at Abydos 
in the reign of Takeloth III see Leahy 1990 IGSff., esp. 170; and see below in Ch. V.5.2 
on Taharqo’s burial. 

265 Dunham 1950 86ff, superstructure not preserved. 

2’6 Khartoum 1901, Dunham 1950 fig. 29/f, FHMl No. 11; for the text see note by 
R.H. Pierce ibid. 120. 

2’ ’ From the same moulds come the shmaabti figures found in Ku. 51 (Dunham 1950 
78ir.), dating this burial similarly to Piye’s lifetime (Dunham: probably Shabaqo). 

222 The shawabti were normally inscribed with Ch. 6 of the Book of Dead intended 
to bring to life the figures which were meant to carry out the agricultural work required 
from their owner in the Other World. The owner had thus to be named on the figures. 
The use of uninscribed shawabti figures was perhaps inspired by late New Kingdom- 
early TIP amulets in the form of shawabti, which were, mistakenly, believed to be of a 
similar significance as the other sorts of funerary amulets (for the shabti amulet type cf 
Andrews 1994 99). 

225 Dunham 1950 64ff 

22*'^ S. Curto: Per la storia della tomba privata a piramide. MDAIK 37 (1981) 107- 
113. 
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is the mixture of royal burial traditions with contemporary private tra¬ 
ditions, which is also manifested by Piye’s miniature dummy canopic 

275 

jars. 

The advanced grade of Egyptianisation of state ideology and temple 
cults as compared to the ambivalences in the Egyptianised royal mor¬ 
tuary complex not only indicates the evident difficulties inherent in the 
transformation of traditional funerary religion. It reveals that the prin¬ 
cipal motor of the acculturation of Kush was of a political nature. As 
was shown in the analysis of the el Kurru chiefdom (Ch. III.4.1), this 
trend had been initiated several generations before and it is chiefly the 
consequent continuity of this trend and not its final success that sup¬ 
ports the historian’s judgement that the double kingship emerged as a 
result of Kushite ambition and political skill and the Theban decision 
to reunify Egypt in this particular way and was not the result, as fre¬ 
quently suggested in Egyptological studies, from Egypt’s utter exhaus¬ 
tion. 

2.3. The reigns of Shabaqo (c. 716-702 BC) and Skebitqo (c. 702-690 
BC) 

The conquest of Samaria around 720 and subsequent interven¬ 

tions in Transjordania represented a momentous step in the Assyrian 
advance towards the Egyptian Delta. In 716 BC Osorkon IV of Tanis 
(see Ch. IV.2.2) was forced to employ the diplomacy of gifts (signifi¬ 
cantly, of “twelve great horses” probably of Kushite breed) sent to 
Sargon II of Assyria whose army was standing 120 miles from Tanis. 
The Assyrian advance as well as the continuation of Tefnakht’s ambi¬ 
tious policy by his successor Bakenranef/Bocchoris at Sais^^^ made it 
an imperative necessity, to transfer the capital and royal residence of 
the double kingdom of Kush and Egypt from Napata to Memphis. 
Piye’s successor Shabaqo (r. 716-702 BC)^^® decided, to judge by his 


2” Torok 1992c 1 If. 

22® The diverging interpretations and datings of the evidence relating to the events 
of the period and especially to the role of Osorkon IV of Dyn. 22 and his disputed iden¬ 
tification with So of 2 Kings 17.4 (accepted, e.g., by Kitchen 1986 551; Grimal 1992 
342; H.-U. Onasch 1994 6; So interpreted as Sais and as referring to Tefnakht: e.g., H. 
Goedicke, W2KM 69 [1977] 7f; Redford 1992 346ff) cannot be reviewed here. For an 
overview see H.-U. Onasch 1994 5ff. 

222 Assur prisma fgm. Berlin VA 8424=Assur 16582, H. Tadmor, JCy 12 (1958) 77f 
22® Kitchen 1986 376f; Redford 1992 3461f—For Bakenranef see now also D. 
GUl-M. Vickers: Bocchoris the Wise and Absolute Chronology. KM 103 (1996) 1-9. 

22® For other suggestions concerning his dates see Ch. IV. 1.1. 
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titulary,on an Egypto-centric policy at his accession and indeed 
moved his court at the beginning of his reign to Memphis.In his 
early reign he crushed and executed^®^ Bakenranef and between Years 
2 and 6^®^ he gained control over the former domain of Sais as well as 
the region of Pharbaitos^^^ and restored border security in the Sinai.^®^ 
The local dynasties were, however, not annihilated. Their rule was 
superimposed by a centralised government and in cases such as e.g. 
Tefnakht’s and BakenranePs Princedom of the West the formerly inde¬ 
pendent polities were put under the authority of a governor. Under 
Shebitqo and Taharqo these also reverted, however, to their original 
dynasties (see Ch. IV.2.4). Though it would be ahistorical to suppose 
that the Kushites also had the option of a brutally consequent unifica¬ 
tion of Egypt with the removal of all local rulers, the inherent dangers 
of the political fragmentation became manifest as soon as the integrity 
of the central government received the first blows from the Assyrians 
in Taharqo’s reign. 

For the time being, however, Shabaqo’s relationship with Assyria 
was friendly, thanks to the extradiction in 712 BC of lamani of 
Ashdod. lamani revolted against Sargon II and sought to take refuge 
with Shabaqo, but he was promptly delivered to the Assyrian ruler.^®® 

Consolidating his power, Shabaqo found the resources which 
enabled him to resume temple building activity throughout Egypt, a 
royal duty that had been fatefully neglected during the troubled times 


Homs-, Mebty- and Golden Homs names uniformly Sb(i)c(-tvwy, “He-Who-bless- 
es-Two-lands”, in the style of Old- and Middle Kingdom titularies (for the TIP revival 
of the x+tiwy type see Bonheme 1987 282); Throne name Nfr-kl-R^, “Re-is-One- 
whose-^fl-is-beautiful” (cf Pepy II, Dyn. 6; Ramesses IX, Dyn. 20; and Amenemnisu, 
Dyn. 21). FHNl No. (12). 

His earliest Egyptian monument is from Year 2: Memphis, Serapeum, Vercoutter 
1960 65ir. The adoption of the Throne name of Pepy II may, however, indicate that 
Shabaqo’s titulary was composed in Memphis, what would mean that he was crowned 
there. 

For the anti-Kushite legend of Bakenranef s death by being burnt alive (annihi¬ 
lating thus his life in the Other World) see Manetho (Waddell [ed.] 1940). 

For donation stelae from Bubastis (Y. 3) and Buto (Y. 6) see Kitchen 1986 379. 

Donation stela (Y. 2), Kitchen 1986 379. 

Commemorative scarab ROM 910.28.1, FHNl No. 14. His kiosk in front of the 
Luxor temple (see Ch. III. 1.2 Table J) was decorated with a list of captives based on 
the Tuthmosis III list on the Seventh Pylon of the Karntik temple and probably used 
later as a model for the list of Taharqo on his Karnak kiosk (now fragmentarily pre¬ 
served in a Ptolemaic copy, cf C.C. Van Sieclen, VA 3 [1987] 164). 

H.-U. Onasch 1994 Off. The Assyrian source referring to the episode spetiks 
about the mler of Egypt as “Pirn king of Musm” (Pharaoh of Egypt) “which (land) 
belongs (now) to Kush”, ANET 286f 
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of his Libyan predecessors. The scarce evidence from Kush (see Ch. 
IV. 1.2, Table H) indicates that his principal aim was the consolidation 
of his dynasty in the Egyptian half of the double kingdom. Kushite rule 
in Thebes was represented by the Divine Adoratrice Amenirdis I, the 
God’s Wife of Amun Elect Shepenwepet 11, and strengthened by Sha- 
baqo’s son Haremakhet.^®^ The latter occupied the office of the High 
Priest of Amun of Thebes, which was resurrected after a half-century 
interval and was made hereditary following the Twenty-Second and 
Twenty-Third Dynasty model. The reemphasis of the HPA’s office, 
which had been eclipsed by the Divine Adoratrice, was perhaps meant 
to support Shabaqo’s Theban legitimacy as he could not appoint his 
daughter (even if he had had one) as God’s Wife of Amun Elect, since 
the recent incumbent in this office had been installed only a few years 
before Shabaqo’s accession. Such support may have also appeared nec¬ 
essary because Shabaqo succeeded Piye according to Kushite collater¬ 
al succession which did not conform to the Egyptian tradition of patri¬ 
linear succession (see Ch. V.4.1). During the course of the fifteen years 
of Shabaqo’s reign, Thebes was the scene of imposing temple restora¬ 
tion and building work (see Ch. IV. 1.2, Table H) mainly organised by 
newly appointed Kushite dignitaries such as Kelbasken, Mayor of 
Thebes and Fourth Prophet of Amun.^®® Moreover, a more general 
process of integration of the Kushite and Theban priesthoods is indi¬ 
cated by remarkable intermarriages, as, e.g., between Nynylw,’^^'^ 
daughter of Padiamun, a priest of Amun of Kawa, and an Amun priest 
at Thebes.^®*' 

Though it resulted in less imposing building activity in Memphis, or 
so it seems on the basis of the incomplete evidence, the transfer of the 
royal residence to the ancient northern capital of Egypt initiated the 
second great period of the intellectual integration of Kush and Egypt. 
The political decision stimulated the identification of the dynasty rul¬ 
ing over the double kingdom with the timeless history of Egyptian king- 
ship and thus the spectacular unfolding of archaism, a “search for the 


For Haremakhet see statue Cairo 42204, G. Lefebvre, ASAE 25 (1925) 25-33; for 
his son Harkhebi see Nitocris Stela, line 22, Caminos 1964 75, 90; for the representa¬ 
tion of Harkhebi: Parker 1962 PI. 1. 

Kitchen 1986 382. He replaced the Nakhtefinut family the descendants of which 
occupied the office of 4th Prophet since c. 900 BC, cf Kitchen 1986 Table *14. 

Apparently a Nubian name. 

Possibly Kelbasken’s predecessor as Fourth Prophet of Amun, Wedjahor. See N. 
Strudwick; The Fourth Priest of Amun, Wedjahor. GM 148 (1995) 91-94. 
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normative historical past” (cf. Ch. V.l). One of the most important 
preserved monuments of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty archaism dates from 
Shabaqo’s reign: the “Memphite Theology”,^®' disguised as a copy of 
a worm-eaten papyrus from the earliest times of the Egyptian kingdom, 
presented a monumental discourse on the creation of the world and on 
Memphis as the “primeval hill”, e.g., the original place of the creation 
and place of origin of pharaonic kingship. It represents a concentrated 
effort at religious renewal, the restoration of the holiness of Egypt and 
her sacred places, and constitutes a part of an intellectual process 
which is also demonstrated by other monuments of the Kushite dynasty 
from Thebes and Nubia.^®^ 

After a reign of about 15 years,Shabaqo died in c. 702 (conven¬ 
tional chronology) at Memphis. In spite of the close political and 
religious association of his kingship with Memphis, he was buried 
in the ancestral necropolis of el Kurru in Kush.^®^ The titulary 
assumed by his son and successor Shebitqo bears the stamp of the 
dynasty’s ties with the ancient Lower Egyptian capital: his Horus 
name Dd-h^W, “Whose-appearances-endure” revives the Horus name 
of a Memphite king of the Fifth Dynasty.He also adopted the Son 
of Re name epithet mry-Pth, “Beloved-of-Ptah” referring to the great 
creator god of Memphis. He used this epithet alternatingly with 
“Beloved-of-Amun”,^®® which accentuated his divine sonship and re¬ 
inforced his Horus name which indicated that he was (also) crowned 
in Thebes.The rest of the archaizing titulary conveys an ag¬ 
gressive message, announcing the ruler’s preparations for the un¬ 
avoidable clash with Assyria.^®® As is recounted in two Kawa inscrip- 


A. Erman; Ein Dmhml memphitischer Theologie. Berlin 1911; Junker 1940. For its 
dating see F. Junge: Zur Fehldatierung des sog. Denkmals memphitischer Theologie 
Oder Der Beitrag der agyptischen Theologie zur Geistesgeschichte der Spatzeit. MDAIK 
29 (1973) 195-204; and cf. R.B. Finnestad: Ptah, Creator of the Gods. Reconsideration 
of the Ptah Section of the Denkmal. Numen 23 (1976) 81-113. 

Assmann 1996a 382ff 

Highest regnal date: Y. 15 on statue of Iti, BM 24429, Leclant 1965 15ff 

Ku. 15, Dunham 1950 55ff. 

Isesi/Djedkare, Beckerath 1984 55 V.8 H. 

Epithet with Ptah: statue from Memphis; with Amun: Karnak Nile level record, 
Y. 3, FHNl No. (15) 1, 3/e. 

Ki nltt H^-m-Wst, “Mighty-Bull-who-appears-[is crowned]-in-Thebes”, Karnak 
Nile level record Y. 3. 

298 Ffebty- and Golden Horus names modelled on titularies of Tuthmosis III 

(cf Beckerath 1984 XVIII.6): Nebty ^}-Sj]t-m-t>w-nb(w), “Whose-renown-is-great-in-all- 
lands”; SlFy-Ml^t mry-Ttwy, “Manifesting-Equity, Beloved-of-Two-lands” and Golden 
Horus hwj-pdt-9, “Whose-strength-is-great, Who-smites-the-Nine-Bows” [i.e., the 
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tions^^® by his cousin and successor Taharqo from c. 685 (see Ch. 
IV.2.4), soon after his accession Shebitqo summoned an army-force 
from Kush which was placed under the command of Taharqo. 
Presumably due to the lack of a male heir and in view of the aggres¬ 
sive policy decided by the new ruler of the double kingdom, Taharqo 
was at the same time declared heir apparent. This also conforms, in 
turn, with the Egyptian tradition of the appointment of the crown 
prince as commander-in-chief of an expeditionary force.In support 
of Judah and an anti-Assyrian coalition of Phoenician and Philistine 
cities apparently already formed in 704-703 BG, thus in the time of his 
predecessor who probably also gave expression to his sympathy,^®* 
Shebitqo decided to meet the army of Sennacherib. Though in 701 BC 
the Egyptian-Kushite army under Taharqo’s command was beaten by 
Sennacherib’s forces at Eltekeh,^®^ Sennacherib nevertheless retreated 
to Philistia (without taking Jerusalem^®^) and subsequently to Assyria, 
while Taharqo’s units returned to Egypt. The battle at Eltekeh could 
be interpreted as a victory for the double kingdom. The remaining 
years of Shebitqo’s reign seem to have passed without further con- 
flicts.^®^ 


foreign lands]; Hrw-hr-nljtw, “Satisfied-with-victory”. Karnak Nile level inscr., 
Beckerath 1966 53 No. 33, FHN\ No. (15) l/b,c; No. 17. 

29S Kawa IV lines 7fr., FHN\ No. 21; Kawa V, lines 13ff., FHMl No. 22. 

In Taharqo’s words (Kawa IV, line 9 and V, line 14, transl. R.H. Pierce) 
Shebitqo summoned him “that I might be with him because he loved me more than 
all his (other) brothers and more than all his children”. These are traditional phrases of 
the election of a king by a god, cf Ch. V.4.3. 

For the date Redford 1992 35111., who suggests, however, that Sennacherib’s 
opponent was Shabaqo and not Shebitqo/Taharqo. H.-U. Onasch 1994 10 accepts the 
traditional interpretation (see Kitchen 1986 383ff.) also followed here according to 
which the episode of Taharqo’s journey to Egypt and appointment as heir apparent is 
to be connected with the conflict in question. 

Tell es-Shalaf north of Ashdod (?), Kitchen 1986 385 note 815. For the contra¬ 
dictory evidence of Sennacherib’s campaign see Oriental Institute Prism II 31-III 5, 
D.D. Luckenbill: The Annals of Sennaherib. Chicago 1924; 11 Kings 18.13-19.37; 
Herodotus 2.141. For the different interpretations cf, e.g., Spalinger 1978a 36ff.; 
Kitchen 1986 385f; Redford 1992 353, 356; Grimal 1992 346f 

According to H.-U. Onasch 1994 12 it was hindered by a concentration of 
Taharqo’s units after Eltekeh, which forced Sennacherib to interrupt Jerusalem’s siege 
and send his army against Taharqo who, however, withdrew. 

A war relief of the inner Court B 502 on the Second Pylon, local north wall, 
known from 19th cent, drawings, cf Kendall 1986 fig. 10, is supposed to commemo¬ 
rate this conflict, as the helmet of the vanquished enemy was identified as an Assyrian 
type emerging under the reign of Tiglathpileser III (744-727 BC) and continuing into 
the 7th cent. BC by Spalinger 1981 49; Redford 1992 356f note 185. The inner court 
war reliefs can, however, more probably be brought into connection with a conflict in 
Piye’s early reign, Ch. IV.2.2, V.5.1, V.6. 

305 In 

view of the absence of higher regnal years than 3 (Kamak Nile level record, 
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2.4. The reign of Taharqo (690-664 BC) 

After the burial of Shebitqo at el Kurru (Ku. 18),^®® Taharqo was 
crowned king of the double kingdom in Memphis.Though he was 
the son of Piye (cf Ch. IV. 1.1), in his inscriptions Taharqo repeatedly 
stressed that he was preferred to “all (other) brothers” (Kawa IV) and 
“all children” (Kawa V) of Shebitqo when the latter selected him as 
heir apparent. Shebitqo’s decision seems to have been prompted pri¬ 
marily by the imminent danger of an Assyrian attack and the actual 
choice was probably determined by the infant age of Shebitqo’s 
younger brother Tanwetamani (see Ch. IV.2.5) and supported by 
Taharqo’s age (20 years, see Kawa V, line 17). The wording of the 
Kawa stelae clearly indicates that Shebitqo would otherwise have pre¬ 
ferred to maintain the native collateral succession (cf Ch. V.4.1). 
Finally, it cannot be excluded, either, that Taharqo was a younger son 
of Piye. His titulary gives special emphasis to the circumstance that he 
owed his legitimacy to Shebitqo’s selection. His identical Horus and 
JVebty names^°® were created at his accession in Memphis on the model 
of Shebitqo’s archaizing Horus name, while his Throne name Hw- 
Nfrtm-R^, “Nefertum-and-Re-protect-(me)”,^*’® contains a reference to 
Nefertum, a member of the Memphite triad. Nefertum’s epithet Hzv- 
Tiun/, “Protector-of-Two-lands [=Egypt]”, frequently occurred in tem¬ 
ple texts, and it was adopted as Golden Horus name by Taharqo. 

The first seventeen or so years (690 to c. 674 BC) of Taharqo’s reign 
were a period of prosperity and vast building activity both in Egypt and 
Kush. In Kush, this activity was concentrated on the creation of tem¬ 
ples constituting the centres of territorial administration (see below). In 


Beckerath 1966 53 No. 33, FHNl No. 17) and the modesty of his monuments, he is 
assigned only about two years (!) of reign by Depuydt 1993 274. The quantity of pre¬ 
served buildings and other documents may be indicative of the length of a reign, yet 
we are warned of an uncautious use of such estimations by the proportions of the evi¬ 
dence surveyed in Tables H-M in Ch. IV. 1.2. 

Dunham 1950 6711. 

Kawa V, line 15, FHN I No. 22: “I received the diadem in White-Wall 
[Memphis] after the falcon [Shebitqo] went up to heaven” (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

308 “Whose-appearances-are-lofty”, Napata Mut temple B 300; Amun tem¬ 
ple B 500 altar from B 506, FHNl No. (18). 

309 Qj, “Nefertum-is-protector-of-Re”. 

A block from Sanam {PM Vll 201) inscribed with the Thirteenth Dynasty-style 
(cf Redford 1995 158) Nebtf name S^nh-tiwy, “Who-enlivens-Two-lands”, and the 
Golden Horus name Hw-Trwy, “Protector-of-Two-lands” of an unknown king is pos¬ 
sibly from a titulary of Taharqo with multiple Neb^ names, cf the cases of Piye and 
Shebitqo. Bonheme 1987 222; Wolf 1990 213f 
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Egypt, several provincial centres beside the northern capital of Mem¬ 
phis received Taharqo’s attention, while Thebes was enriched on a 
monumental scale. The concentration of monumental building activity 
at the centres of administration throughout the double kingdom indi¬ 
cates a policy aimed at the consolidation of the central government, 
and though it may seem a circular argument, the actual amount and 
quality of the construction work was made possible only by a success¬ 
ful reorganisation of the governmental hierarchy, of manpower, pro¬ 
duction and redistribution. Another material source is indicated by the 
occurrence of timber from cedar, juniper, acacia and of Asiatic copper 
in Years 8-10 {c. 683-681 BC) in the donation lists from Kawa^" and 
of true cedar of Lebanon both in the Kawa lists and among the mate¬ 
rials used for the manufacture of cult objects under the control of 
Montuemhat, Mayor of Thebes.Reference to the donation of “chil¬ 
dren of the chiefs of the Tjehenu (Libyans)”^'^ and of “maidservants, 
... being wives of chiefs of North-land” and to “good gardeners of the 
Mentiu-nomzids of Asia”^*^ in the Kawa lists indicates campaigns to the 
western border of the Delta^^^ and to the Levant as far north as the 
Phoenician coast, respectively. 

Some of the listed wares may as well have derived from a prosper¬ 
ous international trade conducted in the framework of diplomatic con¬ 
tacts with Philistine cities.^'® Trade contacts with Assyria are also attest¬ 
ed to. The “Niniveh Horse Reports”^mention the import of chariot 
horses said to be kusayya, i.e., Kushite. The passage in question of the 
“Reports” may be dated to the early reign of Sennacherib’s successor 
Esarhaddon (681-669 and seems to indicate the continuity of 


Kawa III, lines 21f., Macadam 1949 9 with note 23; Kawa VI, 14, 18, FHN\ 
No. 24. Cf. Leclant-Yoyotte 1951 13, 29; Spalinger 1978a 26f. 

312 Leclant 1961 197, 213. 

313 Kawa III, line 22, Macadam 1949 9. 

31^ Kawa VI, lines 20ff., FHMl No. 24. 

313 Also referred to in an unpublished Karnak stela, cf. Redford 1992 355 note 175. 

31® S. Yeivin, 50 (1959-1960) 226; Redford 1992 355f, where also reference is 
made to a recently found New Year sistrum of Taharqo (?) from Miqne in Philistia.— 
For turquoise and lapis lazuli donated to Kawa in Year 5, also indicating trade con¬ 
tacts, see Kawa III, line 9, Macadam 1949 7. 

312 J.N. Postgate: Taxation and Conscription in the Assyrian Empire. Stadia Pohl Series Major 
3 (1974) 7fr.; H.-U. Onasch 1994 12. 

313 S. Dailey, Iraq 47 (1985) 43. H.-U. Onasch 1994 12f. suggests that, in view of 
the distance between Kush and Assyria, the Kushite horses were exported from stables 
in Egypt. While this is not improbable, the place of breeding does not alter the fact of 
trade contacts between Taharqo’s empire and Assyria. 
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the breeding and export of horse already noted in the evidence relating 
to the early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period (cf Ch. IV.2.2). 

Successful military undertakings are also attested to, beside the cap¬ 
tives, by a, however stereotyped, list of conquered Asiatic principali¬ 
ties^'® inscribed on a statue of Taharqo erected in the Mut temple at 
Karnak.^2® An inscription preserved in fragmented form from the 
Sanam temple (cf. Ch. IV. 1.2, Table L) similarly gives a list of con¬ 
quered peoples and countries, including the Libyans and the Shasu 
nomads, the fnhw (Phoenicians?),®^* and “everything that the Euphra¬ 
tes encloses”.While both the Karnak statue and the Sanam list 
closely follow New Kingdom models, a later inscription from Karnak 
(see also below) records in more concrete terms that the land of Khor 
in Palestine paid tribute to Amun of Karnak in the earlier half of 
Taharqo’s reign.®^® Finally, the exceptionally high inundation of the 
Nile and rain in Nubia in Year 6 (c. 685 BC), as reported in a series 
of inscriptions (cf Ch. IV. 1.2, Table L), was followed by an excep¬ 
tionally good harvest while Nile level records from Years 7, 8, and 9 
similarly appear to indicate good agricultural production. ®^^ 

Egyptian presence in the Levant was rendered possible both by the 
preoccupation of Assyria with Babylon and Elam during the last 
decade of Sennacherib’s reign (705-681 BC) and, more directly, by the 
efforts made in order to strengthen the army of the double kingdom. 
A stela erected around Year 6 (c. 685 BC) on the desert road leading 
from Memphis via Dahshur to the Fayoum and used for military excer- 
cises presents—embedded in a discourse on the divine origins of 
Taharqo’s kingship—a report on the order the ruler gave his army to 
carry out daily training in long-distance running.®^® According to the 


It is a copy of a list of Horemhab (Dyn. 18) on the Tenth Pylon of the Karnak 
Amun temple. 

Cairo 770 (JE 2096), cf Spalinger 1978a 27f; Redford 1992 355. See also Kawa 
III, line 15, bronze statue of Taharqo smiting his enemies donated to Amun of Kawa 
in Year 8 (c. 683 BC). 

Spalinger 1978a 28. 

“2 Griffith 1922a 105. 

^23 Line 16, Vemus 1975 29, FHN\ No. 26. For tribute the term hvw is employed, 
indicating thus a regular gift-exchange relationship between Khor as an independent or 
vassal state and Taharqo, cf Liverani 1990 256f For the Egyptian terminology of trib¬ 
ute and redistribution see also E. Bleiberg: The King’s Privy Purse During the New 
Kingdom: An Examination of \nw. JARCE 21 (1984) 155-168; id.: The Redistributive 
Economy in New Kingdom Egypt: An Examination of Bikw(t). JARCE 25 (1988) 157- 
168. 

Beckerath 1966 48, 53f. 

^25 Altenmiiller-Moussa 1981, FHNl No. 23. 
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inscription, Taharqo followed the race of the soldiers in a chariot or 
on horseback. The contact between the King and his forces, the 
close attention paid by him to their organisation, precision and excer- 
cise is just as remarkable as the army’s high morale which was viewed 
as a consequence of the soldiers’ awareness of their warlord’s divine 
sonship and the religious-ethical connotations of the military profession. 
The religious foundations of a chivalrous soldier-image were already 
apparent in Piye’s Great Triumphal Stela (see Ch. IV.2.2). Here the 
achievment of the soldiers is complemented with Taharqo’s physical 
prowess which recalls the New Kingdom ideal of Pharao as perfect ath¬ 
lete and war hero.^^^ 

With works on the great Amun temple, the restoration of the New 
Kingdom hemispeos of Hathor-Tefnut (B 200), and the erection of the 
Mut temple B 300, all started early in the king’s reign,^^® Taharqo’s 
building activity at Napata represents a continuation of the ambitious 
program of developing the town into a monumental complex of sanc¬ 
tuaries centered theologically and spatially around the great temple of 
the ram-headed Amun of Napata. The conceptual similarity of Napata 
to Karnak seems to have been central to the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
builders at the Gebel Barkal, but of course it did not mean a physical 
copying of buildings or building contexts. The sacred landscape of 
Napata was dominated by the curiously shaped sandstone butte of the 
Gebel Barkal rising vrith a vertical cliff c. 90 m high above the Nile. 
Close to the tip of the free-standing rock column at the SW corner of 
Gebel Barkal, the Dw-w^b, “Pure-mountain”, of the hieroglyphic docu¬ 
ments^^®—in which the deity was said to dwell and at the foot of which 
lay the great Amun temple—a small naos was carved into the rock at 
a height of c. 80 m above the ancient ground level. It was inscribed 
with Taharqo’s cartouche names and a now illegible hieroglyphic text 
of a triumphal character.®^® It indicates a remarkable skill in the use of 
simple implements such as the shaduf\tvcv consisting of a vertical post 
and a pole riding on it like a seesaw and manipulated to raise and 


The expression hr ssmwt may have either meaning, cf. FHMl 161 note 66. 

W. Decker: Die physische Leistung Pharaos. Unkrsuchungen zu Hetdentum, Jagd und 
labesubungen der agyptischen Konige. Koln 1971. 

Cf. the building inscription in B 300, FHM I No. 20. 

Name attested since the Gebel Barkal stela from Y. 47 of Tuthmosis III, 
Reisnei^Reisner 1933 PI. Ill lunette. The Pure-mountain was also called nswt tizvy, 
“Throne-of-Two-lands” (=Karnak), ibid, line 33. 

330 Kendall 1986 fig. 2; 1990 9. 
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lower weights in construction work even in difficult places such as the 
top of a pinnacle. 

The rest of Taharqo’s constructions in Kush served, besides fulfill¬ 
ing the royal duty of erecting and restoring temples and caring for the 
cult of the gods, the execution of another monumental program of 
great significance. It was the creation of the local centres of govern¬ 
ment, production and redistribution in the form of temple-towns, i.e., 
urban settlements which in all probability were intended to perform a 
similar socio-economic role as certain temple-towns of post-New King¬ 
dom Egypt.^^^ A confrontation of the distribution of the Nubian build¬ 
ings of his predecessors with the geographical pattern of Taharqo’s 
constructions (see Tables H-L, Ch. IV. 1.2) reveals the systematic devel¬ 
opment of already existing settlements, the revival of abandoned or 
impoverished ones, and the creation of new settlements. The geo¬ 
graphical density of the settlement chain thus created was determined 
by the political significance, the economic capacity, and the strategic 
importance of the individual territorial units of Kush in which they 
were situated. 

The Amun temples of Meroe City, Napata, Kawa, Tabo (?) and 
Pnubs (probably at Kerma, cf note 114 to Table L, Ch. IV. 1.2) were 
erected in centres of territories which seem to have been independent 
polities before they were integrated within the el Kurru chiefdom (cf. 
Ch. III.4.2-3). Building activities at the Semna and Buhen forts, at the 
fortified site of Qasr Ibrim and perhaps also at Philae were determined 
by strategic considerations (cf also Map 5) and were connected to the 
establishment of military settlements, while the temples erected at 
Sanam, in the Letti basin (?), as well as at Sedeinga, Semna West, 
Gezira Dabarosa (?) and Faras became the nuclei of urban setdements 
situated in the centres of territorial units which were mainly inhabited 
by a population of agriculturalists. The governmental scheme underly¬ 
ing the monumental building program is also indicated, as far as the 


For a reconstruction of the working technique employed at the Gebel Barkal pin¬ 
nacle naos see Kendall 1986 5fF. The shaduf was used in the construction of pyramids, 
see Hinkel 1982; Hinkel 1984c. 

B.J. Kemp: Temple and Town in Ancient Egypt, in: P. Ucko-R. Tringham- 
G.W. Dimbleby (eds): Man, Settkment and Urbanism. London 1972 657-680; M. Bietak: 
Urban Archaeology and the Town Problem in Ancient Egypt, in: K.R. Weeks (ed.): 
Egyptology and the Social Sciences. Cairo 1979 97-144; id.: Stadt{anlage). LA V (1984) 1233- 
1249 124311. and also see J.J. Janssen: The Role of the Temple in the Egyptian Econ¬ 
omy during the New Kingdom, in: Lipinski (ed.) 1979 505-515. 
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cults of the individual sanctuaries are known, by the character of the 
temples: viz., the sanctuaries built and/or enlarged at Meroe City, 
Sanam, Napata, Kawa, Pnubs, and Philae were dedicated to (forms ol) 
the Nubian Amun, revealing the closest possible association with the 
dynasty and, thus, central power. An ideological integration program 
of newly created territorial units is also suggested by the dedication of 
temples at Buhen and Qasr Ibrim to Horus gods as well as by the 
(re-) dedication of the temple at Semna West to the deified Twelfth 
Dynasty conqueror of Nubia, Sesostris III, and to Dedwen.^^^ 

Although the apparently homogeneous program of the development 
of the local units of the centralised government must have unfolded 
under radically different preconditions in Egypt and Nubia, the struc¬ 
tural and cultural integration of the two halves of the double kingdom 
reached a point in the first half of Taharqo’s reign from where there 
could be no way back into a “de-Egyptianisation” when Kush would 
be separated from Egypt as a consequence of the Assyrian conquest 
(see Ch. IV.2.5). The process of adaptation of the Kushite govern¬ 
mental and socio-economic structure to Egyptian norms, started by 
Alara and Kashta, was intertwined with and dependent on the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty’s attempt at reunifying Egypt. In the first quarter of the 
7th century BC this process reached an optimal stage in Kush with the 
development of the urban settlements centered around the great Amun 
sanctuaries south of the Third Cataract and the organisation of Lower 
Nubia north of it. The differences in the nature of government in the 
two parts of Kush south and north of the Third Cataract is apparent 
in the later evidence (see Ch. V.3.1.6, VI). The actual form of the gov¬ 
ernment of Lower Nubia in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period remains 
unknown, but its special character is indicated by the scarce habitation- 
and mortuary evidence. While some sixty burial sites dating from the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan periods were recorded between 
Soleb and the First Cataract,^^"*^ the estimated total of burials in them 
is about 450, which is greater than the number of Neolithic, but far 


Tuthmosis III was represented in the original Semna West temple receiving his 
kingship and rule over foreign countries from Dedwen. Similar scenes also occur in the 
Kamak Amun temple (Kemp 1978 lOf.). Dedwen’s cult was transplanted by Taharqo 
to Napata (see Mut temple B 300, Robisek 1989 4511.) and the god would be invoked 
as hnty Ti-sty ntr pw n KS, “foremost of Nubia, a god of Kush” in the early 6th cent. 
BC Aspelta ES, line 2 where it is also said that Dedwen was the god of Pure-mountain 
(i.e., Napata). See FHNl No. 37. 

33+ WUliams 1990 37fr. Table 12, cf. Ch. IV.1.2, end. 
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smaller than the number of Meroitic burials.In the north of Lower 
Nubia, the burials concentrate at strategic points in Aswan, the 
entrance to the gold-mining areas of the Wadis Allaqi and Gabgaba, 
and Qasr Ibrim. Scattered burial sites in the Faras-Qustul region 
apparendy belonged to agricultural setdements while the garrison sites 
of Buhen and Semna are accompanied by burial concentrations. The 
parallel occurrence of Egyptianised burials, with wrapped body, face 
mask, and bead net, as well as amulets and libation table but without 
embalming, canopic jars and shawabti figures and of traditional burial 
forms such as bed burial first with the body in contracted, then in 
extended position, burials of contracted bodies in shallow pits or round 
depressions, and burials in clefts in the cliffs above the Valley indicates 
the setdement of a socially as well as ethnically heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion. Significandy, a similar dichotomy in acculturation/traditionalism 
can also be observed in the cemeteries of the South, especially in the 
large necropolis of Semna. Similarly to Tabo and Kerma,^^® there were 
also at Semna^^^ tombs with descending passages and inhumations in 
coffins and, on the other hand, burials of bodies in dexed, contracted 
or extended position in simple rectangular shafts.While these two 
main burial types clearly reflect the coexistence of the (partial) adop¬ 
tion of Egyptian mortuary religion with the maintenance of tradition¬ 
al mortuary concepts, the burials of both types share an identical com¬ 
plex of Egyptian-type funerary amulets. The lack of canopic jars, 
shawabti figures, and inscribed stelae and offering tables indicates an 
incomplete Egyptianisation on the one hand; the use of funerary 
amulets and the adoption of the extended position, on the other, point 
towards the penetration of Egyptian concepts and customs into the 
realm of the virtually strict conservative native mortuary religion. 

The principal Amun temples in the south functioned as apparently 
equal compartments of the central royal government. It may be con¬ 
cluded on the basis of 6th through 4th century BC documents (see Ch. 


335 wiJiiaijis 1990 44 and above Ch. 1.3.4. 

Bonnet 1996. 

337 Griffith 1923. 

338 These two main types were regarded by Griffith 1923 84 erroneously as chrono¬ 
logically distinct: the Egyptian-type buritJs assumedly dating from the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period, the burials of contracted bodies in shafts from the period following the 
collapse of the double kingdom when “Ethiopia lost the skill in arts and ... reverted to 
a more barbarous condition”. 
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V. 3.1, VI) that the relationship between these individual units and the 
king was particularly direct. This was also expressed through the rep¬ 
etition of the ruler’s enthronement at Napata, Kawa, Pnubs, and, later, 
at another place as well. The coronation journey may indicate the gov¬ 
ernmental structure of an “ambulatory kingship”^^® (Ch. V.3.1.6) 
which, in turn, may explain the lack of reference to the kind of gov¬ 
ernmental hierarchy in which the king would be separated from the 
level of the territorial government (in this case the “temple-towns”) by 
several levels of dignitaries.^"*® The late 7th century BC Anlamani Stela 
and the late 7th-early 6th century BC Aspelta Adoption Stela (cf. Ch. 

VI. 1.1) record the installation of royal wives and/or princesses as 
priestesses of Amun and the royal cult in the great Amun temples, thus 
indicating the existence of an institution which functioned, on the 
model of the Theban Divine Adoratrice (Ch. IV.2.1), as an ideological 
guarantor and at the same time as a governmental delegate of the cen¬ 
tral power in individual territorial units of the kingdom. This evidence 
is complemented in the Aspelta Adoption Stela with the list of six or 
seven (?) “overseers of the king’s seal”, i.e., treasurers, functioning as 
highest dignitaries of the administration.^*' They were connected to 
individual royal residences. Judging by the context of this stela, the list 
suggests that the royal domains centred around the royal residences 
corresponded to the territorial-governmental units of Kush (south of 
the Third Cataract?), whereas the residences were, evidently, situated 
in “temple-towns”®*^ (Ch. V.3.3). 

Retrospectively, the realism and efficiency of the Kushite govern¬ 
mental structure created in Taharqo’s reign is obvious from the textu¬ 
al and archaeological evidence preserved from the first century of the 
post-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period which attests to a continuous pros¬ 
perity instead of grave dysfunctions and a material-cultural decline that 
could well be expected as natural concomitants of the Assyrian defeat 
and the disintegration of the double kingdom. Its Kushite half was, 
however, not only formally Egyptianized in religion and in material 


339 Torok 1992a; 1995a 65fr. 

3"^ Cf. the structure of Egyptian government in the New Kingdom: O’Connor 1983 
fig. 3.4. 

3"** For the New Kingdom models of the office of the Imy-n-htm nt pr-nsw, “over¬ 
seer of the seal of the king’s house” see W. Helck: ^ur Verwaltung des Mittleren und Nernn 
Reiches. Leiden-Koln 1958 77flr.; G.P.F. van den Boom: The Duties of the Vizier. Ciml 
Administration in the Early JVew Kingdom. London-New York 1988 61f 

3"*^ See my comments on FHM\ Nos 34, 39; Torok 1995b 29f 
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culture. Thus, Egyptian ideology, art of administration, and material 
culture were adopted with pragmatic circumspection to the actual pre¬ 
conditions of the land, to the social conditions of its population, to its 
resources, and to its political traditions that developed before and dur¬ 
ing the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period. In this way, there was no appar¬ 
ent reason to separate the Egyptianized features of the Kushite world 
from the “native” ones; and there were no means to do so, either. 

The rich iconographical and textual evidence of Taharqo’s early 
reign from Kush and Egypt bears witness to the accomplishment of an 
amalgamation of central features of the Theban Amun theology of the 
TIP with concepts of the imperial ideology of the Egyptian Middle and 
New Kigdoms (cf Ch. V.l). The political context of this intellectual 
trend, summarily termed “archaism”, is apparent in the kingship ideol¬ 
ogy (see Ch. V.l, 4) as well as in the temple cults—principally in devel¬ 
opments in the cult of Amun (Ch. V.5.1.2)—and in architecture and 
the arts (Ch. V.6). The principal vehicles of the acculturation of Kush 
were the temple archives which, as indicated by the inscriptions from 
Taharqo’s reign as well as by documents composed during the next 
centuries at Napata, Kawa, and other great Amun temples, were en¬ 
riched with Egyptian texts of various genres.The impact of builders 
and artesans arriving from Memphis to Kawa^^"*^ and other parts of 
Egypt to other scenes of construction work in Kush was decisive for 
future developments in Kushite culture. On the whole, however, it 
appears that the influx of Egyptian architectural types, religious and 
royal iconography, and artefacts under Taharqo’s reign fitted organi¬ 
cally into the framework of a genuine cultural process which had 
already been initiated before the accession of Piye. 

Though all the achievments discussed above may be ascribed to the 
intellectual and material resources set free by an efficient central gov¬ 
ernment, the balance between the governmental hierarchy operated by 
the ruler of the double kingdom and the local dynasties which had 
remained intact ever since 728 BC (see Ch. IV.2.2) was nevertheless 
delicate. In Thebes, Taharqo installed his daughter Amenirdis II as 
God’s Wife of Amun Elect early in his reign (around 690 BC, cf Ch. 
IV.2.1, 2) and while the office of the High Priest of Amun was occu¬ 
pied by Haremakhet, Shabaqo’s son, Taharqo appointed as Second 


Grimal 1980; DoU 1978, 1982; Yellin 1984. 
3'*^ See Kawa IV, lines 21ff., FHN\ No. 21. 
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Prophet of Amun his own son Nesi-Shu-Tefnut.^^^ The key offices of 
administration in Upper Egypt as the southern vizierate, the office of 
the High Steward of the Divine Adoratrice, and that of the Mayor of 
Thebes were held by descendants of great Theban families.The 
power of the incumbent of the last-named office, Montuemhat, Fourth 
Prophet of Amun, would take on quite unusual dimensions in the later 
reign of Taharqo.^^^ In Lower Egypt the local dynasties continued to 
control their ancestral territories, and while it is likely that they were 
allowed to do so as delegates of the central government, the forms of 
their dependence remain unknown. 

The first blow that shattered the image of invulnerable imperial 
prosperity arrived in Year 17, 674 BC, with the first attempt of Esar- 
haddon of Assyria (681-669 BC) to conquer Egypt. The invasion which 
could, however, be fended off at the northeastern frontier was prepared 
by a systematic advance in the coastal region allied with Taharqo, cul¬ 
minating in the destruction of Sidon and the surrender of Tyre and 
resulting in Assyrian control over Palestine.Esarhaddon’s aggressive 
policy brought about the loss of Taharqo’s positions in this area. As a 
measurement to reinforce his Egyptian army, Taharqo brought in 
reserve troops from Kush in 672 BC (for their rock inscriptions made 
en route in Lower Nubia see Table L, Ch. IV. 1.2). A new Assyrian 
invasion force arrived in March/April 671 BC.^'^® After three battles at 
the frontier (?) in June/July in which, according to the Senjirli Stela, 
Taharqo was also wounded, the Assyrians took Memphis from where 
Taharqo fled, probably to the south. Memphis was apparently weakly 
defended and taken without a siege, for the Assyrians were able to cap¬ 
ture members of the royal family, including royal wives and Prince 
Nes-Anhuret. The latter is identified as “Taharqo’s crown-prince” in 
the Senjirli Stela, while a cuneiform tablet from Niniveh^^* records the 
enormous booty from Taharqo’s palace from where, among other valu- 


Leclant 1954 171; H. Kees: Das Piieslertum im agf/ptischen Stoat. Leiden 1953 276; 
Kitchen 1986 390. 

Kitchen 1986 390f. 

Leclant 1961a. 

Babylonian Chronicle No. 1, col. IV.6, Grayson 1975 ILfL, 69fr.; H.-U. Onasch 
1994 18, 23. On the localisation of the Assyrian defeat at the eastern Delta frontier see 
G. Fecht, MDAIK 16 (1958) 1 18; Kitchen 1986 391 note 870. 

Esarhaddon Chronicle No. 14, Grayson 1975 30fr., 125fr.; H.-U. Onasch 1994 

21 . 

“0 Berlin VA 2708, Luckenbill 1927 224fr. 

BM 8692, lines 22f, H.-U. Onasch 1994 26. 
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ables, 50,000 (!) horses with harness and “[...]-hundred and twenty 
large gold headdresses from the heads of [...] on which (were set) gold¬ 
en vipers and golden serpents”, i.e., Kushite cap-crowns with uraeus 
diadems adorning divine images (?)^^^ have been taken to Assyria. 
Adopting the title of king of Egypt,^^^ in the occupied Lower Egyptian 
area Esarhaddon also appointed local “kings, deputies and plenipoten¬ 
tiaries”, in part Assyrian and in part Egyptian, in cities the Egyptian 
names of which he changed into Assyrian ones.^^^ The list of the vas¬ 
sals installed by Esarhaddon reveals the inevitable and tragic conse¬ 
quences of the political fragmentation that had to be tolerated by the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, for the Assyrian vassals include almost all of the 
Lower Egyptian local dynasts. 

The subsequent years would enter Egyptian historical remembrance 
as “that evil time”, the period of “the raging of the foreign lands”. 
Tragically, Egypt had to experience the unconquerable force of the 
Assyrian army and the weakness of her own arms, then both the fatal 
alienness of the Assyrian rule and the chaos brought about by its ego¬ 
istic Egyptian vassals, and, above aU, the impotence of the same king 
who had ruled not so long ago over a prosperous and united Egypt. 
The first momentous changes in the international Umwelt caused a deep 
cultural shock which is documented in a most impressive manner by 
an inscription of Taharqo engraved after 674 BC in the Kamak tem¬ 
ple and already mentioned above in connection with Amun’s tributes 
from Khor in Palestine.It presents a magnificent summary of the 
Theban theology of Amun’s direct kingship, which is followed by a 
monumental prayer in which the king asks the god for aid in his effort 
to regain the tribute from Khor and thus to help him reverse the direc¬ 
tion of the events. In his supplication Taharqo goes to the theological 
extreme of reproaching the god^^® for acting inconsistently and offend- 


Leahy 1992 233 suggests actual royal diadems. 

353 EN.lkjR.KUR = nh tnvy, for the evidence see H.-U. Onasch 1994 35. 

Tablet BM 121029, H.-U. Onasch 1994 34. See also the Assurbanipal Annals, 
Prism E III.6fF.; H.-U. Onasch 1994 94f. 

355 Preserved in the Annals of Assurbanipal, Prisms A and C, H.-U. Onasch 1994 
36ff.: the “kings” of Sais, Pelusium, Natho (? at Tell el Yahudiyeh and at Leontopolis), 
Per-Sopd (Saft el-Henneh), Athribis, Heracleopolis, Tanis, Sebennytos (Samanhud), 
Mendes, Busiris, Pr-jribw (?), 'Ihnw (?), Terenuthis, Pr-Spdw-m-ji.tj (?), Hermopolis. 
P.Rylands IX.vi.lbff.; Ixclant 1961a 83; Redford 1992 360. 

357 eHNI No. 26; cf. also Spalinger 1978a 32f, whose translation was accepted in 
Torok 1995a 143fr. (written before the completion of R.H. Pierce’s translation for FHN). 

E. Otto: Der Vorwurf an Gott. Vortrage der orientalistischm Tagung in Marburg 1951. 
Hildesheim 1951; G. Fecht: Der Vorwurf an Gott in den Mahnworten des Ipuwer. Heidelberg 
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ing thus the rules of the universe: though with a subtle indirectness, the 
King states comprehensibly enough that the god abandoned him 
before he was able to accomplish his work. Both the reproach to god 
which recalls the famous “Q_adesh Poem” of Ramesses II,and the 
relapse to a touchingly helpless form of the Theology of Will—the 
King speaks about himself in terms like “it is the master who causes 
his servant to hve”, referring to Amun as the master and the ruler as 
his servant—reveal not only a sudden embarrassment at the unexpect¬ 
ed threat from beyond the borders of the empire, but also indicate the 
deep roots of the personal piety of the TIP and its survival behind the 
imperial concepts of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty. As far as the meaning 
of the fragmentarily preserved text can be restored, the whole of the 
inscription represented a monumental effort to lay down the rules of 
the legitimate kingship as they were determined by the father-son rela¬ 
tionship of Amun and the ruler, recalling the actual realization of 
Taharqo’s kingship according to these rules before the order of things 
became unexplicably flawed—in order to force the deity to cause the 
return of Equity.^®'^ 

Esarhaddon set out with his army for Egypt again in 669 BC, but 
he died en route .It remains obscure whether he was going to react to 
the eventual reestablishment of Taharqo in Lower Egypt including 
Memphis, which seems more probable than the suggestion that Tahar¬ 
qo reoccupied Lower Egypt only after the death of Esarhaddon.His 
successor Assurbanipal (669-627 BC) decided on the annexation of 
Egypt and he invaded Egypt in 667/666 BC with devastating results. 
Taharqo’s Egypto-Kushite army was defeated in a battle at Pelusium 
in the eastern Delta,^®^ whereupon the king, abandoning his troops and 
fleet, fled from Memphis to Thebes. He was pursued to Thebes by the 
Assyrians, who by then were probably joined by contingents from the 


1972; R. Grieshammer: Gott und das Negative nach Quellen der agyptischen Spatzeit. 
in: W. Westendorf (ed.): Aspekte der spdtagyptischen Religion. Wiesbaden 1979 79-92. 

Cf. paragraphs 92-94, M. Lichtheim: Ancient Egyptian Literature II. The New Kingdom. 
Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1976 65; KRI11 32fF. 

Structurally, the discourse on Equity is followed by the reproach, which mounts 
into a prayer of the king as servant of the god. The inscription concludes with an 
extended statement on what the god would receive from the king if order would be 
restored. 

Babylonian Chronicle No. 1, col. IV.SOf., H.-U. Onasch 1994 18. 

“2 H.-U. Onasch 1994 148. 

For the complex evidence of the Assurbanipal Annals see H.-U. Onasch 1994 

61ff. 

36+ H.-U. Onasch 1994 38, 149. 
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Delta kingdoms, in a march of one month and ten days. Apparently, 
the Assyrians did not encounter serious resistance and Taharqo was 
forced to retreat still further south. Subsequently, Assurbanipal received 
the formal submission of the local dynasts and dignitaries of the Delta, 
Middle and Upper Egypt, headed by Necho of Sais and including the 
Mayor of Thebes, Montuemhat—who was obviously trying to prevent 
the sack of Thebes^®^ —as well as Nespamedu of Aswan (for the rest of 
the list of the Assyrian vassals see note 355 above). 

Returning to Niniveh, Assurbanipal left behind his vassals under the 
supervision of strong Assyrian army contingents. It may have been the 
manner in which they were handled by the Assyrian troops that made 
the vassal rulers of Sais, Mendes and Pelusium (and perhaps further 
dynasts)^®® to change their opportunistic mind. They made new over¬ 
tures in 665 BC to Taharqo who remained in Kush. The plot was, 
however, revealed to Assurbanipal by Pasenhor, Prince of Natho at 
Tell el-Yahudiyeh.^®^ The rebels were promptly seized. All but Necho 
of Sais were executed. Necho was appointed vassal king of Sais and 
Memphis, while his son Psamtik (who was given an Assyrian name) was 
installed as ruler of Athribis. The treatment received by the dynast of 
Sais and his son clearly shows the political, strategic and economic 
importance of Sais as well as the intention, to install Necho as Assyrian 
regent at the top of a vassal government. This is also supported by 
Psamtik’s—the future Psamtik I of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty— 
appointment to Athribis, which had been the place where Twenty- 
Second and Twenty-Third Dynasty princes intended as heirs presump¬ 
tive usually received their appointments as deputies of their fathers.^®® 

While mass executions were being held in Sais, Mendes and 
Pelusium, and the foundations of post-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty Egypt 
were laid, albeit unknowingly, by the establishment of the Saite regent, 
Taharqo remained in Kush and died there in 664 BC without being 
able to regain control over the Egyptian half of his double kingdom. 
He was buried in a tomb (Nu. U®®) imitating the Abydean Osiris ceno¬ 
taph (see Ch. V.5.1.6, 6) in the new royal necropolis he established at 


Cf. his inscriptions in the “crypt” of the Mut temple at Karnak, Leclant 1961. 
366 'pjjg evidence is clear only in relation to the first three polities, cf H.-U. Onasch 
1994 151f 

H.U. Onasch 1994 152. 

368 Yoyotte 1961 164; H.-U. Onasch 1994 154. 

369 Dunham 1955 7ff 
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Nuri opposite Napata about 1 km north of Sanam,^^® probably with 
the intention, to create a topographical structure resembling the sacral 
landscape consisting of Karnak (= Napata) on the right bank of the 
Nile and the complex of the royal burials (= Nuri) and the mortuary 
cult temple of Medinet Habu (— Sanam temple [?], cf. Ch. V.5.1.2) in 
Western Thebes on the opposite bank. 


2.5. 77ie reign of Tanwetamani (664-656 BC) and the end of Kushite 
rule in Egypt 

Although the concepts supporting patrilinear inheritance were conse¬ 
quently propagated in Taharqo’s monuments and the circle from 
which the presumptive heir would be selected was stricdy defined 
through the successive adoption of three of Taharqo’s wives into a 
female succession line (cf Ch. V.4.1), it was nevertheless his cousin 
Tanwetamani, the son of Shabaqo and a younger brother of Shebitqo, 
who ascended to the throne after Taharqo’s death. The bypassing of 
Taharqo’s son Atlanersa and thus the vindication of the Kushite col¬ 
lateral succession may best be explained by the actual political situa¬ 
tion in which the military restoration of the rule of the dynasty in 
Egypt could only be expected from a man of Tanwetamani’s age. As 
a son of Shabaqo, Tanwetamani was born before or, at the latest, in 
702 BC (according to the minimal chronologies: before 697 or 692 BC; 
cf Ch. IV. 1.1). Thus in 664 BC he was older than 38 years, while 
Adanersa was probably born around or after 671 BC, when the previ¬ 
ous heir apparent Nes-Anhuret was captured by Esarhaddon in 
Memphis (see Ch. IV.2.4).^^* In spite of the ideological problems 


Though it remains unexplained by more explicit evidence, the opening of a new 
royal cemetery was doubdess a political message which in a way contradicted the con¬ 
cept of dynastic continuity otherwise so strongly emphasized by Taharqo in the Alara 
story (see Ch. III.4.1) and elsewhere (cf Ch. V.4.2, 3) and which stressed, instead, a 
new era which begun with his reign. Significantly, his descendants were buried at Nuri, 
while his direct successor Tanwetamani was buried in the last royal tomb at el Kurru. 
The pyramid over Taharqo’s tomb was built in two stages: the original smooth-faced 
sandstone masonry pyramid with a slope of c. 65® and measuring about 28.50 sq. m 
was encased in a pyramid with stepped courses with a slope of c. 69® and measuring 
about 51.75 sq. m: representing the largest Kushite royal pyramid. 

The occurrence in the evidence of three different queens of Taharqo: Taka- 
hatamani, Naparaye and (...)salka, with a titulary attesting to their adoption into the 
female succession line can only be explained as a consequence either of the untimely 
death or the childlessness of two of them; or with the untimely death of the offspring 
of two of them. It seems most likely that (...)salka was adopted as member of the female 
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caused by the collateral succession, Tanwetamani’s legitimacy as ruler 
of the double kingdom was acknowledged in the Amun sanctuaries of 
both Napata and Thehes.^^^ After receiving—in the course of a tem¬ 
ple incubatio in an unnamed sanctuary (perhaps Meroe City or 
Sanam^^^) —an oracular decree announcing his divine birth as son of 
Amun and his legitimate kingship in Kush and in Egypt,Tanweta- 
mani sailed with his army, passing Elephantine where his regency in 
Lower Nubia was acknowledged by Chnum, to Thebes in order to be 
ritually installed in the great Amun temple as king of Egypt. Receiving 
the legitimation from Amun of Karnak, he began the reconquest of 
Egypt from the Assyrians and their vassals. His progress is described, 
justifiably, in his Dream Stela as a restoration of the land from the con¬ 
dition of Chaos in which the royal duties of maintaining the temples 
and cults were not being performed by anybody. Tanwetamani 
reached Memphis without meeting opposition in Upper Egypt, which 
seems to reflect the strong support he received from the Divine 
Adoratrice and the Kushite dignitaries installed in Thebes by his pre¬ 
decessors. The seizure of Memphis—after which Tanwetamani sent a 
rich war booty to Amun of Napata—and then the defeat of Sais and 
the death of Necho crushed the resistance of some of the Delta dynasts 
while others withdrew into their fortresses which apparently had been 
left unattacked by Tanwetamani. Receiving the formal surrender of a 
fraction of the local dynasts, Tanwetamani reinstalled them in their 
ancestral territories under the condition that his overlordship remained 
acknowledged.The political structure thus established preserved 


line at the capture of Nes-Anhuret because she was young enough to become the moth¬ 
er of the presumptive heir. 

For Tanwetamani’s enthronement and early reign see his DS from Year 1, Cairo 
JE 48863, Grimal 1981b Pis I-IV, FHN\ No. 29. The text of the Stela was composed 
after the submission of the Delta dynasts received by Tanwetamani at Memphis, short¬ 
ly before he would have to flee from the advancing Assyrian army. The New Kingdom- 
style eulogy of Tanwetamani in lines Iff. as victorious warlord refers to the process of 
reconquest extending at this moment to Memphis: the Stela itself must have already 
been erected in the Amun temple at Napata after the loss of Memphis. 

Kitchen 1986 393 suggests Thebes, but, in view of the Assyrian authority estab¬ 
lished in Egypt in 665 BC, it is rather unlikely that Tanwetamani could first have been 
crowned in Thebes prior to the military expedition which he started to Egypt immedi¬ 
ately after his coronation in Napata; see below. 

Tanwetamani assumed the Horus name Wih-mrwt, “Whose-love-endures” mod¬ 
elled on the Horus- and Golden Horus names of the great Eighteenth Dynasty kings 
Amenhotep I, I’uthmosis III and Amenhotep III, cf. Leclant 1965 351 note 1; 
Beckerath 1984 83 XVIII.2 G, 84 XVIII.6 N 1,2, 85 XVIII.9 H 3; FHNl No. (27). 

The arrangement in the words of the submissive princes: “Let us go to our cities 
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only a part of the hierarchy which had existed since Piye’s campaign 
in 728 BG. In addition to the incompleteness of the reoccupation of 
the Delta and the centrifugal force necessarily inherent in the structure 
which had been maintained ever since Piye, the escape of Necho’s son 
Psamtik to Assyria also contributed indirecdy to Tanwetamani’s failure 
while the king’s forced decision to rule his double kingship from the 
south, i.e., Thebes (?) and Napata and not from the northern capital 
of Memphis had a direct effect.^^® 

The news of Tanwetamani’s reoccupation of Memphis and the 
death of the Assyrian regent Necho prompted Assurbanipal to start an 
expedition in 664/663 BC to Egypt.^^^ On the arrival of Assurbanipal 
at the Egyptian border, Tanwetamani, who must have judged his 
armed forces insufficient and his position in the Delta in any case weak, 
fled to Thebes and the Delta dynasts hastened to renew their status as 
Assyrian vassals. Assurbanipal’s army pursued Tanwetamani and laid 
siege to Thebes, from where Tanwetamani fled to Kush. This time 
Thebes was not saved. The inconceivable happened:^^® the city of 
Amun was sacked and burnt. The temple treasuries collected over the 
course of fourteen centuries were looted. The enormous shock caused 
by the experience of the vulnerability of Thebes greatly contributed to 
the eclipse of the ideology of Amun’s direct kingship in Egypt.In 
this respect, developments in the Egyptian and Kushite world views 
went different ways after the sack of Thebes: in Kush, Amun-Re 
remained central to the ideology of cosmic and terrestrial order. 

The government established by the Assyrians after the sack of 
Thebes was built on the basis of the power distribution that had been 
established in Egypt by Piye in 728, as indicated by the restoration of 
the line of Nimlot in Hermopolis and Peftjauawybast in Heracleo- 
polis.^®® With Assyrian support, Athribis was incorporated into the 
kingdom of Sais where Psamtik I was also recognized by the Assyrians 
as sole king of Egypt. While Psamtik’s title as ruler of Egypt was ini¬ 
tially restricted as a political reality on the western Delta, Athribis, and 


that we may command our subjects and bring our dues to the Residence”, where for 
“due” the term b>k, i.e., due payed within the Egyptian administration (cf. Liverani 1990 
256f.), is employed. FHNl 206, transl. R.H. Pierce. 

3^6 DS, line 41, FHNl No. 29. 

For the Assyrian evidence see H.-U. Onasch 1994 120fr., 15611. 

3^8 Nahum 1-3. 

Assmann 1996a 373. 

380 Pqj. political geography of Egypt following Tanwetamani’s withdrawal see 
Kitchen 1986 39511.; Grimal 1992 352f 
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Heliopolis, during the course of the next nine years he enforced the 
definitive submission of the rest of the northern dynasts, expulsed the 
Assyrian troops stationed in Egypt with the help of Gyges of Lydia,®®' 
and finally in 656 BC was able to arrange for the adoption of his 
daughter Nitocris as God’s Wife of Amun Elect by the then reigning 
Kushite Divine Adoratrice Shepenwepet II and God’s Wife of Amun 
Elect Amenirdis II. 

Before the installation of Psamtik’s daughter at Thebes and thus the 
unification of the Amun domain with the rest of Egypt under Saite 
rule, Upper Egypt kept, in spite of his failure to prevent the sack of 
Thebes, allegiance to Tanwetamani. Though it is doubtful whether he 
ever returned to Upper Egypt, the legitimacy of Tanwetamani’s king¬ 
ship in the Amun domain had been preserved through the continuity 
of the office of the Divine Adoratrice. It appears that actual political 
and economic power was exercised by Montuemhat, Fourth Prophet 
of Amun and Mayor of Thebes, whose name already occurred with the 
designation §ar Ne’, “Prince of Thebes” as the highest Theban politi¬ 
cal authority in the absence of the defeated Taharqo in the list of the 
Egyptian dynasts appointed in 667/666 BG as one of the vassal rulers 
of their original territories under Assurbanipal.®®® While litde building 
work was accomplished which can be attributed to Tanwetamani as 
ruler of the Thebaid (see Table M, Ch. IV. 1.2), official documents con¬ 
tinued to be dated with his regnal years from 663 to 656 BG.®®''^ The 
position of the Amun domain within the Egyptian political context 
changed with the establishment of close political ties between Sais and 
the ruler of Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt.®®® 

By 656 BG, Amenirdis II, Taharqo’s daughter, completed her thir¬ 
tieth year in the office of the God’s Wife of Amun Elect and the time 
came that her successor had to be appointed. The political affiliation 
of Upper Egypt depended on the person of this successor. There could 


For the evidence see H.-U. Onasch 1994 158. 

See Nitocris stela, Caminos 1964; for a new translation see Manuelian 1994 

297fr. 

Assurbanipal Annals, Prisms A and C, H.-U. Onasch 1994 118f. 

Y. 2: inscribed block from Luxor, Berlin 2096, Leclant 1965 141. Y. 3: induc¬ 
tion of priests, Luxor, ibid. 352f Y. 4: Luxor, graffito, L. Vittmann, SAK 10 (1983) 329 
note 11. Y. 8: stela Cairo JE 37888, Leclant 1965 187f Y. 9: Luxor, block with 
genealogical inscription, L. Vittmann, SAK 10 (1983) 327.—For Akhamenrou, High 
Steward of the Divine Adoratrice under the reign of Tanwetamani see M. Lichtheim, 
jmS 7 (1948) 163-179; J. Leclant, JABS' 13 (1954) 155f; Leclant 1954 3ff.; Kitchen 
1986 149, 391. 

3“ Kitchen 1986 402f 
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be little doubt in Thebes that an attempt to vindicate the legitimacy of 
the Kushite dynasty by the appointment of a Kushite princess would 
call forth a Saite military action, against which no effective support 
could be expected from the militarily discredited Tanwetamani. Nego¬ 
tiations conducted between Psamtik I and the pragmatic Montuem- 
hat^^® secured the immunity of Shepenwepet II and Amenirdis II, who, 
in return, ritually adopted Nitocris, daughter of Psamtik I, as God’s 
Wife of Amun Elect and relegated therewith definitively and according 
to traditional law the legitimate kingship of Egypt from the dynasty of 
Kashta to the dynasty of Psamtik I.^^^ While the kingship of Egypt was 
lost for the kings of Kush, this arrangement rendered possible the 
maintenance of close ties between the Kushite court and priesthood 
and the Theban clergy of Amun.^®® The documents from the subse¬ 
quent centuries of Kushite history not only attest to the continuity of 
the Egyptian orientation of Kushite religion and kingship ideology, but 
also demonstrate the vitally important role which was played by the 
influx of intellectual information from Egypt in the articulation of 
Kushite concepts. 


Cf. the indirect evidence of the Nitocris stela, Caminos 1964, and the relief rep¬ 
resentation of Nitocris’ arrival in Thebes from the Mut temple (so-called “Piankhy 
bloeks”), cf. I.^clant 1965 115; PMll 257f. (9); Kitchen 1986 23611. 

Political and cult continuity in Thebes was secured by the continuity of 
Montuemhat’s office as well as by the High Priesthood of Harkhebi, grandson of 
Shabaqo {stUl attested in 651 BC). Ijcclant 1961a; Kitchen 1986 404.—The length of 
Tanwetamani’s reign in Kush remains unknown. He was the last ruler to be buried in 
the ancestral necropolis of el Kurru (Ku. 16, Dunham 1950 60fF.) where his chariot 
horses were also interred (Ku. 219, 220, Dunham 1950 115f.). 

In the painting accompanying an account of an Amun oracle occurring in Y. 14 
of Psamtik I at Karnak and representing the First Prophet of Amun Harkhebi (Sha- 
baqo’s grandson) accompanied by Montuemhat and his son Nesptah before the barque 
of the god the cartouche of Taharqo still appears beside the shrine. Parker 1962 PI. 1. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF KUSH 


“They spoke to me, saying, 

‘The temple complex of Amun of Napata has 
collapsed in the court of the north.’ 

I was afraid, and I questioned an old man, saying, 
‘What is this?’ 

He spoke to me, saying, ‘Let your hand be active. 
(You) shall build. (You) shall make it sound.”’' 


1. Introductory note on Kushite archaism 

One of the most symptomatic features of the culture of the Third 
Intermediate and Late Periods (1069-332 BC) is the revival of concepts 
and expressive means from earlier periods of Egyptian history in the 
arts, religion, language, writing, and official titularies. Egyptian ar¬ 
chaism, as this cultural behaviour is conventionally termed, is tradition¬ 
ally described as being characterized by a seemingly indiscriminate 
reuse of concepts and forms from any period of the past without cre¬ 
ating contexts in which reference to a single particular period or his- 
toriccil figure would predominate.^ However, this view has already been 
challenged decades ago in a detailed analysis of TIP/Late Period bio¬ 
graphical literature showing that the extensive use of citations from Old 
Kingdom texts was in fact determined by a conscious identification of 
political resemblances between the two periods.^ Wildung’s more 


' Harsiyotef Annals, lines 7-10 (1st half of the 4th cent. BC), PHY II No. 78, transl. 
R.H. Pierce. 

^ “Unter Archaismus verstehen wir einen Ruckgriff auf alte Formen, die nicht durch 
eine Traditionskette mit der rtickgreifenden Zeit verbunden sind, also einen Ruckgriff 
liber die Tradition hinweg”, H. Brunner: Archaismus. LA I (1973) 386-395 386; cf. also 
id.: Zum Verstandnis der archaisierenden Tendenzen in der Spatzeit. Saeculum 21 (1970) 
151-162. For a review of other earlier interpretations of the archaizing spirit see 
Manuehan 1994 xxxvff. 

^ E. Otto: Dk biographischen Inschrifim der agyptischen Spatzeit. Leiden 1954 87ff. 
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recent study of the trends prevalent in the reestablishment of the cults 
of earlier rulers presented similar consclusions.^ Egyptological literature 
nevertheless continues to interpret cultural archaism as a symptom of 
the exhaustion of “creative force”.^ 

The political disintegration of Egypt in the Third Intermediate 
Period, the rule of the Kushite pharaohs, and the Assyrian invasions 
were conventionally described in the Egyptological literature as subse¬ 
quent stages in the decomposition of a centralised socio-cultural struc¬ 
ture. It was also assumed that the political crises and collapses brought 
about a decay of the institutions of state, thus causing a general crisis 
of values. From this it would also follow that the political attempts at 
the reunification of Egypt—i.e., the rule of the Kushites and the Saite 
reunification—were ideologically supported by a consciously conceived 
resurrection of elements from earlier periods of Egyptian history in 
order “to restore Egypt to the pinnacles of its ancient glory”—at least 
as an ostentation.® In terms of this interpretation, the revival of past 
concepts and forms of expression appears as determined partly by 
political considerations—hence characterized as ‘mimicked’, ‘propa- 
gandistic’, and ‘inorganic’—and partly by a despairing alienation from 
the actual Egyptian Umwelt. 

Since the unfolding of the Kushite world view constitutes a part of 
the cultural phenomenon termed Egyptian archaism,^ mention should 
be made here of this phenomenon as viewed from a Kushite prespec- 
tive. Without attempting a theoretical definition of archaism® that 


* D. Wildung: Die Rolk c^ptischer Konige im Beumstsein ihrer Nachwelt I. Berlin 1969. 

^ The general use of the term “archaism” instead of, e.g., “traditionalism”, “Renais¬ 
sance”, or “revival” signals a quality judgement, as is noted by P. Der Manuelian: Prole¬ 
gomena zur Untersuchung saitischer Kopien. SAK 10 (1983) 221-246. 

® Lloyd 1983 289. 

^ Cultural archaism was regarded in the earlier literature as a development of the 
Saite period. More recently, its roots were identified as lying in the TIP. It was sug¬ 
gested that archaism received a decisive impetus from the association of the Kushite 
dynasty with the Egyptian past. Some authors suggest, however, that the contribution 
of Kushite rule to innovations in iconography and style is only apparent (cf Leahy 1992 
and, contra, Rusmann 1995) or it had at best the effect of a ‘liberalisation’ (B.V. Both- 
mer, unpubl. 1990 Glanville lecture, Cambridge, cf. Leahy 1992 240). Unsubstantiated 
judgements such as “...the 25th Dynasty merely aped a fad they found already in vogue 
in Egypt” (Redford 1992 345 note 125) may also be encountered. 

® For the definitions suggested so far cf. Manuelian 1994 xxxvfF.—Though the priest¬ 
hood as central agent of the intellectual activity essential to the presentation of the past 
for present use was correctly identified by S. Neureiter: Eine neue Interpretation des 
Archaismus. SAK21 (1994) 219-254, her conclusion that archaism articulated and at the 
same time attempted to vindicate the nostalgic desire of a conservative elite for its dim- 
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would be valid for all TIP and later phenomena usually described 
under this term, the brief survey presented below will focus on the rela¬ 
tion of the Kushites with the Egyptian past. On the basis of the data 
to be discussed below, some general statements put forward in recent 
studies may also be reinforced,® as, e.g., David O’Connor’s view 
according to whom the revival of concepts and forms of the past gen¬ 
erally termed “archaism” belongs to the “complex and subtle respons¬ 
es [given] by a flexible political and ideological system to greatly 
changed circumstances”.’® 

The analysis of the relationship between the cultural developments 
in the double kingdom ruled by the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and the 
institutions which traditionally exerted a coordinated influence on these 
developments, viz., the court and the temples, with their archives and 
craftsmen, suffers from the chronological and geographical imbalance 
of the preserved evidence and from scholarly disagreement as to what 
should be identified as Kushite contribution to kingship ideology, 
iconography and artistic style. Owing to Reisner’s professed disinterest, 
the reliefs from Piye’s early reign (for their suggested dating to around 
Year 4, c. 744 BC see Ch. IV.2.2) in the Inner Court (B 502) of the 
great Amun temple at Napata (as well as the ones carved in the 
Forecourt after the 728 BC campaign) remained unpublished and were 
allowed to be destroyed by erosion. Nineteenth century drawings” and 
photographs taken in the early years of this century’^ indicate, howev¬ 
er, that the production of the workshop executing the earliest monu¬ 
mental Twenty-Fifth Dynasty relief cycle was characterised by the 
adaptation of iconographical models taken from war reliefs in Nubian 


inishing exclusivity is based on a far too general assessment of the social position of TIP 
and Late Period priesthood. Further, it overlooks the actual historical context in whieh 
the trend of archaism emerged. Neureiter’s investigation also unduly credits such pre¬ 
conceptions of social history as the postulation of the reactionary behaviour of the gov¬ 
erning elite towards all changes that may threaten its privileges, thus excluding the pos¬ 
sibility that the theologically propounded idealism of the Egyptian world-view in the 
periods in question was completely unrelated to the actual performance of the tasks of 
government and also remained rigid towards all changes in international and national 
contexts. 

9 O’Connor 1983 19514; Assmann 1996a 37514 

‘0 O’Connor 1983 195. 

’' In the notebooks of Linant de Bellefonds, Wilkinson, Bankes, and Lepsius (cf. Ch. 
41.1, 2), see Spalinger 1981 figs 3, 4. 

J.H. Breasted, 1907, now in the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. See 
Spalinger 1981 fig. 2. The surviving fragments of the base register were documented by 
Kendall 1986 figs 9, 10, who assumes, however, that the reliefs in B 502, inside wall of 
Second Pylon, were carved after 728 BC. 
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temples of the New Kingdom period and by the creation of “realistic” 
figure types as a Kushite ethnotype with exaggeratedly elongated limbs 
and round skull and a horse type based on the proportions of the 
Nubian breed which was paleozoologically verified in the el Kurru 
horse burials. Furthermore, these reliefs also include forms of fighting 
(e.g., spearing of the enemy with a spear entering the foe’s body almost 
vertically; mounted cavalrymen) which are unknown in New Kingdom 
war scenes.*^ Both the reliance upon New Kingdom iconographical 
models available in Nubia, and the creation of new, “naturalistic” 
iconographical types would remain prominent in the style of the 
Forecourt reliefs carved after 728 BC to commemorate Piye’s Lower 
Egyptian victories (cf. Ch. IV.2.2). There can be little doubt that works 
on the great Amun temple were conducted more or less continuously 
during the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, and thus the stylistic homogeneity of 
Piye’s subsequent relief decorations may be ascribed to a workshop 
continuity. The Upper Egyptian—Theban—origin of the craftsmen 
starting the decoration of the temple in Piye’s early reign is, in view of 
the Theban contacts of Kashta and Piye, rather obvious, but it is sim¬ 
ilarly obvious that their work at Napata does not represent, either in 
iconography or in style, a direct transplantation of their previous prac¬ 
tice. 

A similar shift of accents and a similar pluralism are prevalent in the 
earliest textual document from Piye’s reign, the Sandstone Stela from 
Year 3, which only slightly predates the reliefs in B 502. As already 
noted in Gh. IV.2.2, at his accession Piye assumed a traditioucJ five- 
part Egyptian royal titulary (Table N 2/1-5, Ch. V.2.2) which united 
for the first time the main trends that would prevail in the kingship 
ideology of the subsequent century. His Throne name repeated the tra¬ 
ditional Throne name of the I’wenty-Third Dynasty predecessors of 
Piye’s dynasty on the Theban throne. His JVebty- and Golden Horus 
names were modelled upon the corresponding names of Tuthmosis III 
and were thus archaizing, but that with a concrete political intention, 
as revealed by his Horus name “Strong-bull, Appearing-[crowned]-in- 
Napata” which represents an arrogant actualisation of Tuthmosis Ill’s 
Horus name “Strong-bull, Appearing-in-Thebes”. The stela text, be¬ 
sides presenting an unusually open and pragmatic discourse on Piye’s 
political program for the government of an Egypt constituted by vas- 


Spalinger 1981 49. 
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sal polities, also contained*^ an allusion to the secret knowledge (cf. Ch. 
V.3.2.3, 4.2.4) which enabled the king, according to a traditional con¬ 
cept central to kingship ideology of the New Kingdom, to maintain 
cosmic order and secure the life of humankind in his quality as sun 
priest.'^ 

The concepts of the investiture of the ruler into his royal office and 
the interdependence of the continued existence of the charismatic king 
and the cyclical resurrection of his divine father Amun'® received a 
prominent place in the text of the Sandstone Stela. The rite of the 
legitimation by the king’s divine father Amun was modelled on the 
Theban oracular practice. Its central role in the Kushite inthronisation 
process was, however, determined by the New Kingdom tradition of 
the ruler’s oracular legitimation, which was performed as a real rite in 
Egypt.The “royal oracle” received by the Kushite king was also con¬ 
nected with a mystic initiation (Ch. V.3.2.3), in which the ruler was 
endowed with the same faculties as his great imperial paragons. These 
concepts which entered the Kushite myth of the state from different 
chronological and ideological contexts remained, together with their 
ritual enactments, central to the kingship ideology of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period—as is demonstrated by the Re hymns in Taharqo’s 
Edifice by the Sacred Lake of Karnak’^—and of the Napatan period 
as well. Moreover, a part of what is usually interpreted as a revival of 
New Kingdom concepts beginning in the political climate of Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty Egypt, was also in reality adopted from Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty concepts of regency.*^ 

The definition of the status of the ruler in this manner was directly 
determined by two associated factors; the development of the el Kurru 
chiefdom into a kingdom extending over the entire Middle Nile 
Region; and the rule over Egypt. The intense influence of the kingship 
coneepts emerging in the post-New Kingdom Theban Amun domain 
is obvious in the relation between Amun and the king both as to the 
divine sonship and the accent laid on the king’s piety and ethical 
integrity. It is also prevalent in the prominence of the oracular prac- 


In the king’s eulogy, lines 4f., FHN I No. 8. 

See Assmann 1970; Assmann 1990 205f. 

As it occurs in a concentrated form in the Opet festival rites in New Kingdom 
Thebes, cf Murnane 1981; Bell 1985b; Murnane 1995 187f. 

'1 Kuhlmann 1988 158f. 

Parker^ Leclant-Goyon 1979; cf. Assmann 1983 48f; Assmann 1990 205f 
‘8 See Pressl 1993 234fr. 
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tice. Yet, the Kushites also resurrected elementary features of New 
Kingdom kingship when they started to reemphasize the ruler’s acting 
as sustainer of cosmic order and the life of mankind. The amalgama¬ 
tion of features of TIP kingship, as was determined by the Theology of 
Will and Amun’s direct regency as “lord of history”,^® with central con¬ 
cepts of New Kingdom kingship is sufficiendy documented by the 
Kushite royal inscriptions (cf. Ch. V.4^*). It is also attested to by the 
erection of colossal royal statues in the forecourt of the great Amun 
temple at Napata (Ch. V.5.1.4), resurrecting an Eighteenth-Nineteenth 
Dynasty cult form in which the cult statue of the deified ruler served 
as the intermediary of the personal piety of wider societal circles. 

The iconography of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty ruler was, evidendy, 
shaped as part of the political and ideological processes indicated in the 
foregoing. The iconographical tradition of the Kushite royal represen¬ 
tation as depiction of a distinctly southern ethnotype characterized by 
a round and full face, a short nose with wide nostrils, full and thick 
lips, and the idiosyncratic “Kushite fold”, i.e., a strong furrow running 
from the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, begun to take shape in 
the earliest preserved royal representation, viz., the Kashta stela from 
Elephantine.The Kushite facial type would be united in the next 
decades with a figural type modelled upon Old and Middle Kingdom 
prototypes. Though all individual elements of the resulting royal image 
had already existed in Egyptian art of earlier periods, its “realistic” ten¬ 
dency (to which was added in relief and painting a black skin colour, 
cf Ch. 1.3.1) provided a lasting impetus for stylistic developments in 
Egyptian Late Period sculpture.On the Kashta stela and, in an 
already completely distinct rendering, on Piye’s Sandstone Stela the 
skullcap is depicted which is attested from Shabaqo onwards as the dis¬ 
tinctive Kushite royal headdress (PI. 1). Again, being put together from 
heterogeneous elements which existed separately in different Egyptian 
iconographical contexts,^^ the Kushite headdress seems to have been 
shaped as a combination of archaism concerning the antiquity and 


20 Assmann 1991a 288fF. 

2* For a more extensive survey of the evidence see Grimal 1986 passim', Torok 1995a 
120fF. 

22 For the New Kingdom cult of royal statues cf D. Wildung: Gottlichkeitsstufen des 
Pharao. OZ, 68 (1973) M9-565; Baines 1991 193f 
2^ Leclant 1963 fig. 1; Russmann 1974 11. 

2“* For the issue see ESLP xxxviiff; B.V. Bothmer: Egyptian Antecedents of Roman 
Republican Verism. Quademi de ‘La ricerca scientijica’ 116 (1988) 47-65 and cf Gh. V.6. 
25 Russmann 1974 29ff. 
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traditional connotations of the individual elements with a more direct 
political message that was incorporated in the two uraei apparently 
manifesting rule over Upper and Lower Egypt.^® A special costume 
accessory, the tasselled cord which first appeared in representations of 
Taharqo as high priest of Amun (fig. 10, centre), derived, in a similar 
manner, formally as well as conceptually from native and Egyptian 
models (see Ch. V.4.3) and it represents another paradigmatic exam¬ 
ple of the Kushite form of archaism. Another traditional Kushite royal 
insignium was a wrap-over or cloak which, similarly to the tasselled 
cord, seems to have been associated with the iconography of Nubian 
hunter-warrior deities (cf. Ch. V.4.3). 

The iconography of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty ruler, both as to the 
southern ethnotype employed in the depiction of the royal family and 
the composition of the regalia (crown, costume), thus contradicts 
current opinion according to which Kushite archaism was a conse¬ 
quence of the attempt to legitimate the rule of the southern conquerors 
by masking them as traditional Egyptian Pharaohs. On the contrary, 
their southern origin was not only iconographically emphasized, but 
was also propagated in the more complex terms of theological specu¬ 
lation. In the pylon relief scenes (fig. 14) of Temple B at Kawa repre¬ 
senting the deities performing the purification of the king at his 
enthronement, probably dating from the early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
period (cf Table J, Ch. IV. 1.2), the Theban Amun is associated, in 
addition to the conventional figures of Horus, Thoth (W and E sides, 
respectively), Montu, and Chons (W side), with Onuris and a lion¬ 
headed goddess carrying a bow (?) and arrows (E side) as well. Onuris 
is shown wearing a Kushite tasselled cord alluding to his association 
with an unknown Nubian hunter-warrior deity, and his companion 
represents, as is indicated by her weapons, a Kushiticized form of the 
lioness brought back from the south by the god in the Onuris legend. 
Given the association of the kings of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty with 
Onuris,^® the Kawa relief suggests that the Kushite king assumed the 
features of the—conspicuously Kushiticized—Egyptian hunter god 
who, in his quality as the warrior fighting the serpent Apophis, the 
eternal enemy of the solar god, pacified Hathor/Tefnut the lioness on 


For the double uraeus cf. J. Leclant: Une statuette d’Amon-Re-Montou au nom 
de la divine adoratrice Chepcnoupet. Melanges Maspero 1.4. Le Caire 1961 79; Leclant 
1965 325 note 4; on Ramesside occurrences see Mysliwiec 1991 113f 
Junker 1917; Schenkel 1981. 

Russmann 1974 33f 
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behalf of Re and hindered the destruction of mankind. The Kushite 
king appeared thus in the mythical guise of the divine saviour of Egypt 
from the south. 

The theological discourse on the association of the king with Onuris, 
in spite of the seeming predominance of the framework presented by 
the Egyptian Onuris myth, was the result of the need to interpret the 
charisma of the regent coming from the south. Though the message of 
the saviour from the south would have been fully comprehensible with 
the association of the Kushite king with Onuris, the Kawa reliefs reveal 
more: viz., that the discourse on this association was formulated in the 
more comprehensive context of the confrontation, comparison, and 
unification of indigenous deities with Egyptian deities. As an intellec¬ 
tual procedure, this is identical to what occurred in the realm of royal 
iconography and the creation of the regcilia of the kings of the double 
kingdom. The central driving force of the creation of a syncretism in 
kingship ideology, royal iconography and cults was, as already suggest¬ 
ed above, the necessity of a mutually relevant interpretation, propaga¬ 
tion, and practice of regency in the Nubian and Egyptian halves of the 
double kingdom. Within this context, the trend of archaism means in 
Egypt the revival of the imperial concepts of kingship,^® and in Kush 
the integration of indigenous kingship traditions (e.g., the regalia) and 
cults into Egytian kingship ideology. Though it requires further support 
from studies especially in the fields of non-royal iconography and ar¬ 
tistic style, the preliminary conclusion may be suggested here that 
archaism in this sense was a normative procedure in Kush as well as 
in Egypt in which the historical past was mythologized and at the same 
time pragmatically included into the context of the historical present.^’ 

The following survey of the evidence pertaining to the Kushite myth 
of the state, religion and arts will provide further arguments against the 
generally accepted view according to which the great achievments of 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty “were in the political rather than in the cul¬ 
tural sphere”.®^ 


» Torok 1995a 90ff. 

For the “Memphite Theology” composed under Shabaqo (cf. Ch. IV.2.3) as one 
of the most complex monuments of Kushite archaism attempting to resurrect Old 
Kingdom Memphis as an intellectual, religious and political capital see Assmann 1996a 
382ff. 

Assmann 1996a 37511. and esp. 379. 

32 Adams 1977 252. 
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2. The evidence 


2.1. Royal inscriptions 

Though Kushite “archaism” was a continuation of the trend of 
“archaism” emerging in post-New Kingdom Egypt, as a cultural 
behaviour it remained, however, to be formed by concrete political cir¬ 
cumstances and necessities, instead of being reduced, as is still main¬ 
tained in the Egyptological literature (see Ch. V. 1), to an incongruous 
imitation of half-understood models. Similarly to their predecessors on 
the throne of Egypt, the Kushite pharaohs sought to present a cultur¬ 
al response to the questions posed by the embarrassing changes in 
Egypt’s external and internal circumstances, whereas they had to face 
the task of the legitimation of their rule both over Kush and Egypt. 
The enormous difficulty of this task was caused by the necessity for a 
homogeneous sole rule over two states with different social, economic 
and cultural structures. It was further complicated by the ambivalences 
resulting from a long history of conflicts between Egypt and the peo¬ 
ples of the Middle Nile Region and, in Egypt, by the survival of the 
hostile traditions connected to foreign peoples. While the ultimate aim 
of the Kushite dynasty and of their Egyptian supporters, whose politi¬ 
cal schemes initiated their rule in Upper Egypt in the reign of Kashta, 
viz., the crushing of the Lower Egyptian dynasts, the reunification of 
Egypt, and the unification of Kush with Egypt under their sole rule 
could not be achieved, concentrated efforts were made to create the 
ideological bases for a homogeneous rule over Egypt and Kush. In 
view of the differences between Egypt and Kush and as a consequence 
of the constantly changing internal situation in Egypt, the myth of the 
state^^ created during the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty was double-faced: 
though the faces turned towards Egypt and towards Kush both had an 
Egyptian appearance, the latter included a complex of native Kushite 
concepts which were, however, articulated with the help of Egyptian 
concepts and means of expression. 

In the discussion of the reigns of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty we have 
touched upon some aspects of the Kushite myth of state which were 


For the term embracing the less comprehensive terms of “kingship ideology” and 
“ideology of the state” cf J. Bergman: Zum “Mythus vom Staat” im Alien Agypten. in: 
H. Biezais (ed.): The Myth of the State. Stockholm 1972 80-102; Assmann 1990 passim and 
esp. 54, 200fr. 
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specially defined by the political situation in Egypt and which are rel¬ 
evant to the present study. A more detailed analysis of the evidence 
from Egypt cannot be presented in this book. On the following pages, 
attention will be focused on the myth of the Kushite state as it emerged 
under the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and as it was constandy re-edited dur¬ 
ing the course of the subsequent centuries. The history of the intellec¬ 
tual foundations of the Kushite state can be studied on the basis of rich, 
but incompletely preserved and uneven textual and iconographical evi¬ 
dence. The textual evidence is composed of the royal inscriptions writ¬ 
ten in Egyptian and, from the 2nd century BC onwards, in Meroitic 
and is complemented by references in works by Greek and Roman 
authors (cf Ch. II. 1.2.2). The evidence from the monumental royal 
inscriptions has already been discussed, as to its nature and relevance, 
in Ch. II. 1.1.1-2 and will be analysed below in Ch. V.3-4 from the spe¬ 
cial aspect of the myth of the state. The iconographical evidence is 
more evenly distributed in time and will be analysed in connection with 
the myth of the state in Ch. V.4.3. A third, special, category of evi¬ 
dence is presented by the titularies of the Kushite rulers preserved from 
the centuries between the reign of Kashta to the end of the kingdom 
in the AD 4th century. 


2.2. Royal titularies 

The most conspicuous element of Egyptian kingship adopted by the 
dynasty of the el Kurru chiefs by the formative period of the Kushite 
kingdom (cf Ch. III.4; IV.2.1) was the royal titulary consisting, since 
the Middle Kingdom, of five names in a canonical order, viz., the 
Horus-name referring to the king’s aggressive aspects (presenting the 
king as manifestation of Horus, son and heir of Osiris); Nebty- or Two 
Ladies-name (referring to the tutelary goddesses of the two parts of 
Egypt); the Hr-nb or Golden Horus-name (original significance un¬ 
known); nswt-bity or Throne name (the title combines two words for 
“king” and has the meaning “Dual King” or the like); and the si-R' or 
private/birth name (presenting the ruler as son of the sun-god Re).^'*^ 
The adoption of the Egyptian royal titulary by the Kushites was 
determined by the fact that it was from times immemorial the most 
general as well as the most concentrated manifestation of royal power. 


Beckerath 1984 1-40; P. Kaplony: Konigstitulatur. LA III (1979) 641-659; Grimal 
1986 passim', Bonheme 1987 passim.', Baines 1995a 9f. 
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It presented a general statement on the most important concepts con¬ 
nected to the institution of kingship and was, at the same time, a con¬ 
crete program of the actual religious pohcy and political goals to be 
realised by an individual ruler. The significance of the titulary was also 
determined by the Egyptian concept of the relationship between the 
person, his/her name and image,which was also adopted by the 
Kushites at an early stage in their acceptance of Egyptian religious con¬ 
cepts (cf Ch. III.4.1 on the earliest name inscriptions from the el 
Kurru necropolis). 

In Egypt, the titulary was composed by priesdy experts (the lector- 
priests)^® and proclaimed as part of the enthronement rites.®^ The prac¬ 
tice must have been, in view of the special knowledge required for this 
task, the same in Kush, as is also clearly indicated by the inscription of 
King Nastasen from the 2nd half of the 4th century BC®® (cf Ch. 
V.3.1.3). The titulary was widely “published”, accompanying or “sub¬ 
stituting” royal representations. It was presumably also recited®® as part 
of a genre of oral literature^® together with extensive eulogies added to 
the individual names of the ruler.The royal names presented thus 
with every new reign a politically actualized re-formulation of the def¬ 
inition of the charismatic nature of the king, a summary discourse on 
the theology of royal power, and indicated an actual program. 

The following list of Kushite royal titularies presents the entire body 
of evidence from Kashta to the latest known names and also includes 
the preserved Meroitic titles. Bold numbers signify the individual parts 
of the canonical titulary: 1 Horus-name, 2 Nebty or Two Ladies-name, 
3 Golden Horus-name, 4 Throne-name (also called prenomen), 5 Son 
of Re-name (also called nomen or birth-name). The last two names 
were encircled by the royal name rings, i.e., the sheti rings or cartouches 


M.-A. Bonheme-A. Forgeau: Pharao, Sohn der Sonne. Die Symbolik des dgyptischen 
Hmschers. Zurich-Munchen 1989 29fF. (French: Pharaon. Le secrets du pouooir. Paris 1988); 
for the relationship between the royal name and image cf. also Bonheme 1987 20f 

Urk. IV 260,2, 26If. (Hatshepsout) and the Udjahorresnet inscription from the late 
6th cent. BC, Lichtheim 1980 36ff and see Ch. IV.2.2. 

Beckerath 1984 5ff; Bonheme 1987 llff 
38 Nastasen Stela lines 13f, PHHll No. 84. 

8^ For the issue cf CJ. Eyre: Why Was Egyptian Literature? in: Sesto Congresso 
Intemazionah di Egittologia Atti II. Torino 1993 115-120. 

Baines 1988; 1995a 10. 

For Kushite eulogies of this type see Taharqo’s inscription Kawa V (FHN\ No. 
22) lines 1-3; Tanwetamani’s DS [FHNl No. 29) lines 1-3; Aspelta’s BS [FKNl No. 38) 
lines 1-3; Nastasen Stela (F/fJV II No. 84) lines 1-4; and see the extended titulary of 
Aktisanes [FHN II No. 87). 
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and they appear, as the most important titles, in an emblematic use on 
official royal monuments (inscriptions, royal representations, buildings, 
and objects associated in some form or other with the ruler). 

The translations of the names follow the renderings presented by 
R.H. Pierce in the volumes of FHNf^ and reference is made to the 
FHN document number of the individual titularies (in brackets, after 
the ruler’s currently used Son of Re-name which stands at the head of 
the individual items of the list).'^'*^ In square brackets stand the (princi¬ 
pal) Egyptian and (printed in Italics) Kushite models of the individual 
titles. All rulers, including the ones who are attested to only by an 
anepigraphic burial, are included. The list is, however, not complete, 
for so far unknown royal names and royal tombs may still be discov¬ 
ered.'*^^ The dating of the post-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty reigns is tentative 
in several cases."*^® At the end of each item reference is made, if identi¬ 
fied, to the burial place of the ruler. 

TABLE N 

LIST OF THE RULERS OF KUSH AND THEIR TITULARIES 

1. Kashta (FHN \ No. (3)). C. 760-747 BC. 4 Ny-Ms^t-R'^ “The Possessor of Truth/ 
Equity is Re” [Amenemhat III Dyn. 12, cf. also Rudamun, Dyn. 23]. 5 Kl-S-t (Kashta). 
(Burial: Ku. 8 [?].) 

2. Piye (FHN I No. (5)). C. 747-716 BC. 1 Ki-nht h-m-Npt “Strong-Bull, Appearing- 
in-Napata”; in GTS: Htp-m-nlwt.f “He-who-rests-in-his-city”; after c. 728 BC: Ki-nht 
h-m-Wst and Ki-Uzvy=fy “Strong-Bull, Appearing-in-Thebes” and “Bull-of-his-Two- 
lands”. 2 Wih-nsyt ml-R^-m-pt “Whose-kingship-endures Like-Re’s-in-Heaven” [Tuth- 
mosis III Dyn. 18]; after c. 728 BC: Hki-Kmt and Ki “Ruler-of-Egypt” and “Bull”. 3 
Psr-h< Shm-phty “Whose-appearances-are-holy, Whose-might-is-powerful” [Tuthmosis 
III], after c. 728 BC: Hr-nb Si-R' P-Fnh)y “Golden-Horus, Son-of-Re Piye”. 4 Wsr- 

“Re-is-One-whose-Order/Equity-is-strong” [Ramesses II Dyn. 19, Ramesses 
III-VIII, Dyn. 20; Takeloth III Dyn. Dyn. 23]; after c. 728 BG: Wsr-Mj'f-R'and Mn/- 
’Imn and Snfr-Ri “Beloved-of-Amun” [Mentuhotep III Dyn. 11], “Whom-Re-makes- 
beautiful”. 5 Pl-Fnh)y epithet Mry-lmn “Beloved-of-Amun” [Shoshenq V Dyn. 22]; 


« P. Kaplony: Kdnigsring. ZdTil (1979) 610-626. 

Due to lack of consensus about the meaning of a considerable number of Egyptian 
and Kushite royal names some of the translations remain tentative. As opposed to some 
scholars. Pierce regards the royal names as referring to the ruler rather than to the 
god(s) whose name(s) occur in them (cf also H.G. Fischer, GM 108 [1989] 21-29). 

Detailed references to the monuments in which the titularies occur cannot be 
given here; cf FHN. 

The discovery of a new royal burial was reported at the Eighth International Conference 
for Meroitic Studies in September 1996 in London, cf F. Berenguer: The Recent 
Discovery of a New Royal Pyramid in the Necropolis of Jebel Barkal (Kareima-Sudan). 
in: Welsby Sjdstrom (ed.) 1996 133-134. 

For literature on the royal chronology see Wenig 1967; Hofmann 1978; Torbk 
1988a; FHN l-lll under the royal names. 
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epithets after c. 728 BC; Si-lst Mry-lmn and Si-Bstt Mry-lmn “Son-of-Isis Beloved-of- 
Amun”, “Son-of-Bastet Beloved-of-Amun”. (Burial: Ku. 17.)“*^ 

3. Shabaqo [FHN \ No. (12)). C. 716-702 BC. 1 Sbq-tiJVy “He-who-blesses-his-Two- 
lands”. 2 The same. 3 The same [several TIP models]. 4 Nfr-ki-R^ “Re-is-One-whose- 
te-is-beautiful” [Neferkare Amenemnisu Dyn. 21, Peftjauawybast Dyn. 23]. 5 Sbk 
(Shabaqo) with epithet Mry-lmn “Beloved-of-Amun” \Hy^. (Burial: Ku. 15.) 

4. Shebitqo {FHN I No. (15)). C. 702-690 BC. 1 Dd-h'^w and Ki-nht fl-m-Wst “Whose- 
appearances-endure” [Isesi Dyn. 5?] and “Mighty-Bull Who-appears-in-Thebes” 
[Osorkon II, Takeloth II, Shoshenq V Dyn. 22, Osorkon III Dyn. 23]. 2 0-^t-m-filu- 
nb(w) and Sh^y-Mi^t mry-Tiwy “Whose-renown-is-great-in-all-lands” and “Manifesting- 
Equity Beloved-of-Two-lands” [Tuthmosis III Dyn. 18]. 3 ^i-hpS hwj-pdt-S and Hrw- 
hr-nhtw “Whose-strength-is-great Who-smites-the-Nine-Bows” and “Satisfied-with-vic- 
tory” [Tuthmosis III Dyn. 18]. 4 Dd-hlv-R^ “Re-is-One-enduring-of-A;as”. 5 Sbtk 
epithet Mry-lmn (Shebitqo) “Beloved-of-Amun” [Piye], epithet on a Memphis statue 
Mry-Pth “Beloved-of-Ptah”. (Burial: Ku. 18.) 

5. Tabarqo {FHN I No. (IS)"*®). C. 690-664 BC. 1 Kl-h^W “Whose-appearances-are- 

lofty” [Shebitqo], 2 “Whose-appearances-are-lofty” [Shebitqo], 3 Hw-Trwy “Pro- 

tector-of-Two-lands”. 4 Hw-Nfrtm-Rr or Hw-(wl)-Nfrtm-R^ “Nefertum-is-protector-of- 
Re” or “Nefertum-and-Re-protect-(me)”. 5 Tihrk (Taharqo). (Burial: Nu. 1.) 

6. Tanwetamani (FHN I No. (27)). C, 664-656 BC. 1 Wih-mrivt “Whose-love- 
endures” [Amenhotep I, Tuthmosis III, Amenhotep III Dyn. 18]. 4 Bi-ki-R^ meaning 
unknown. 5 TmiVitl-lmn (Tanwetamani). (Burial: Ku. 16.) 

7. Atlanersa {FHNl No. (30)). 2nd half of 7th cent. BC. 1 Grg-tiwy “Founder-of-Two- 
lands” [Herihor Dyn. 21, Osorkon I Dyn. 22]. 2 Mry-MiH “Beloved-of-Equity” 
[Siamun Dyn. 21, Osorkon II, Shoshenq III Dyn. 22]. 3 Smn-hpw “Who-establishes- 
the-laws” [Ramesses II Dyn. 19 etc."*®]. 4 Hw-h-R^ “Protected-by-the-Aa-of-Re” or 
“The-te-of-Re-protects-(me)” or “Re-is-one-whose-Aa-is-protected”. 5 Adanersa. (Burial: 
Nu. 20.) 

8. Senkamanisken {FHN I No. (31)). 2nd half of 7th cent. BC. 1 Sh(r ?)-Tiwy 
“Pacifier (?)-of-Two-lands” [Antef I Dyn. 11, Amenemmes VI Dyn. 13]. 2 [H'-Jhr-Ms't 
“[Who-appears]-in-Equity” [cf the Horus-name of Merenptah Dyn. 19]. 3 Wsr-phty 
“Whose-strength-is-mighty” [Ramesses V Dyn. 20 (?)]. 4 Shpr-n-R^ meaning obscure 
[Ramesses V Dyn. 20]. 5 Senkamanisken. (Burial: Nu. 3.) 

9. Anlamani {FHN I No. (33)). Late 7th cent. BC. 1 Ki-nht h^-m-MlH “Strong-Bull 
Appearing-in-Equity” [Amenhotep III Dyn. 18]. 2 S^nl}-ibw-t!ivy “Nourisher-of-the- 
hearts-of-Two-lands” [Mentuhotep II Dyn. 11, Amenemmes V Dyn. 13]. 3 Hr(y)-hr- 
M^t “Who-is-satisfied-with-Equity” [as 3 and cf. the jVri^-name of Rudamun Dyn. 23]. 
4 'n/l-fe-R' “Re-is-One-whose-^:a-lives” [Ankhkare Dyn. 14]. 5 Anlamani. (Burial: 
Nu. 6.) 

10. Aspelta {FHN\ No. (35)). Late 7th-early 6th cent. BC. 1 2 Nfr-h^ “Whose-appear- 
ances-are-beautiful” [Neferefre Dyn. 5]. 3 Wsr-ib “Whose-heart-is-strong” [Chephren 
Dyn. 5, Seti I, Ramesses II Dyn. 19]. 4 Mry-ki-R< “Re-is-One-whose-A»-is-loved” 


Louvre stela C 100 was attributed to Piye by J. v. Beckerath, MDA1K’1\ (1969) 
58fr., Grimal 1986 318 note 1022 and Kitchen 1986 582; to a king Iny by Yoyotte 1989 
119fr. It records the titulary 1 Smt-hwy, “Uniter of Two-lands”, 2 Msl-hmwt, “Creator- 
of-crafts”, 3 S^Si-kmlw, “Multiplier-of-gallant-warriors”, 4 Mn-hpr-R^, “Enduring-are- 
the-manifestations-of-Re”. If Beckerath’s attribution is correct, Piye must have altered 
his titulary two times during his reign. 
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[Merikare Dyn. 9/10, Sebekhotep VIII, Merikare Dyn. 13]. 5 Aspelta. (Burial: Nu. 8.) 

11. Aramatelqo {FHN\ No. (44)). 1st half of 6th cent. BC. 4 Wid-kt-R^ “Re-is-One- 
whose-fet-endures” [Wadjkare Dyn. 8 (?)]. 5 Aramatelqo.^'’ (Burial: Nu. 9.) 

12. Malonaqem {FHMl No. (45)). 1st half of 6th cent. BC. 4 Shm-ki-R^ “Re-is-One- 
whose-te-is-powerful” [Amenemhetsonbef, Amenemmes V Dyn. 13; perhaps Osorkon I 
Dyn. 22]. 5 Malonaqen. (Burial: Nu. 5.) 

13. Analma'aye {FHN\ No. (46)). Middle of 6th cent. BC. 4 Nfr-ki-R^ “Re-is-One- 
whose-te-is-beautiful” [Shabaqo], 5 Analma‘aye. (Burial: Nu. 18.) 

14. Amani-nataki-lebte (FUN I No. (47)). 2nd half of 6th cent. BC. 4 ’i-hpr-R< “Re- 
is-One-whose-manifestation(s)-are-great” [Amenhotep II Dyn. 18]. 5 Amani-nataki- 
lebte. (Burial: Nu. 10.) 

15. Ktwkamam (FHNl No. (49)). 2nd half of 6th cent. BC. 5 Karkamani. (Burial: Nu. 

7.) 

16. Amaniastabarqo (FHNl No. (52)). Late 6th-early 5th cent. BC. 1 Swtj (?) from 
“being mighty/great”.^' 4 Stp-h-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-Aa-is-choice” [cf.SAabaqo], 5 
Amaniastabarqo. (Burial: Nu. 2.) 

17. Si‘aspiqo (FHNl No. 53). 1st half of 5th cent. BC. 4 Sgrh-tnoy-R^ “Re-is-the- 
pacifier-of-Two-lands” [cf the Horus-name of Senkamanisken\. 5 Si'aspiqo. (Burial: 
Nu. 4.) 

18. Nasakhma (FHN I No. (54)). 1st half of 5th cent. BC. 5 Nasakhma. (Burial: 
Nu. 19.) 

19. Malowiebamani (FHNl No. (55)). Middle of 5th cent. BC. 4 Hpr-ki-R^ “Re-is- 
One-whose-Aa-is-manifest” [Sesostris I Dyn. 12]. 5 Malowiebamani. (Burial: Nu. 11.) 

20. Talakhamani (FHNll No. (67)). 2nd half of 5th cent. BC. 5 Talakhamani. (Burial: 
Nu. 16.) 

21. Irike-Amannote (FHNll No. (69)). Late 5th-early 4th cent. BC.^^ I Ki-nht h’-m- 

W>st “Mighty-Bull Appearing-in-Thebes” \P^e, Shabaqo], “mortuary” (?) name Hr-hun/ 
“Horus-of-Two-lands”. 2 ’It-tizv-nb “Seizer-of-every-land” [Tuthmosis I Dyn. 18], 
“mortuary” (?) name Mry-Mi^t “Beloved-of-Equity” \Atlanmd\. 3 W^f-hiswt-nb(wt) 
“Subduer-of-every-land” [Ramesses II Dyn. 19], “mortuary” (?) name “[One- 

who]-brings-forth-Equity” [Herihor Dyn. 21]. 4 Nfr-lb-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-heart-is- 
beautiful” [Psamtik II Dyn. 26], “mortuary” (?) name the same.^^ 5 ^rk-lmn-nwty 
“Begotten-of-Amun-of-N6 (Thebes)”, ^rk being probably the Egyptian rendering of 
Meroitic jtOTfe, “begotten of’, cf. Ch. 11.1.1.2 on the Meroitic mortuary formulae. 
(Burial: Nu. 12.) 

22. Baskakeren (FHNll No. (75)). 1st half of 4th cent. BC. 5 Baskakeren. (Burial: 
Nu. 17.) 

23. Harsiyotef (FHNll No. (77)). 1st half-middle of 4th cent. BC. 1 Ki-nht ip-m-Npt 


For a possible second Nebty-rmme S^nh-tiwy on a block from Sanam see Bonheme 
1987 222; FHNl 130. 

« Grimal 1986 34511. 

The non-Egyptian name was interpreted by Priese 1974b 226 as meaning “Welch- 
er Sohn/Erbe/jungere Erscheinungsform des Horns, der Edle [ist]”. 
m IV 77 (9). 

52 For the dating cf FHNll 398f 

55 The maintenance of the Throne name in the “mortuary” titulary indicates that 
the creation of the latter was not politically determined (a political motivation has, prob¬ 
ably wrongly, been supposed by this writer in FHN II 398). 
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“Mighty-BuU Appearing in Napata” \Piye\. 2 Nd-ntrw “Who-seeks-the-council-of-gods”. 
3 Wfti-hiswt-nbt “Subduer Given-all-the-desert-lands”. 4 Si-mr\-lmn “Beloved-son-of- 
Amun” [cf. Darius I Dyn. 27; mrl-Imn-R'^]. 5 Hr-si-it.f “Horus-son-of-his-father”. 
(Burial: Nu. 13.) 

24. King ? (owner of Ku. l^'*). Middle of 4th cent. BC. (Burial: Ku. 1.) 

25. Akhratan {FHN II No. (79)). 2nd half of 4th cent. BC. 1 <nbw> Ki nht Tm< Nd- 
itf <Golden Horus> “Mighty-Bull Whose-arm-is-powerful Protector-of-his-father” 
[Nectanebos I Dyn. 30]. 4 Nfr-ib-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-heart-is-beautiful” [Irike- 
Amamote], 5 ^h-rtn (Akhratan). (Burial: Nu. 14.) 

26. Amanibakhi {FHN II No. (80)). 2nd half of 4th cent. BC. 5 Amanibakhi. (Burial: 
not identified.) 

27. Nastasen {FHNll No. (82)). Last 3rd of 4th cent. BC. 1 Ki-nht Mr-Psdt h^-tn-Npy 
“Mighty-Bull Beloved-of-the-Ennead Appearing-in-Napata”. 2 Nebty. 4 Ki-^nh-R^ “Re- 
is-a-living-A:a”. 5 Nlstisnn (Nastasen). (Burial: Nu. 15.) 

28. Akdsanes {FHNll No. (86)). Before 305 BC-early 3rd cent. BC.^s 1 Ki-nht Mry- 
Mi’t “Mighty-Bull Who-loves-Equity” [Ramesses II Dyn. 19, Osorkon II, Shoshenq III 
Dyn. 22, Philip Arrhidaeus]. 2 Wr-[mnw m pr lt=f''Imn] n Npt “[Whose-monuments]- 
are-great-[in-the-house-of-his-father-Amun]-of-Napata”. 3 ’Ir-s^ntjy-rhpw “Who-vivifies- 
the-reAAri-people” [cf eulogies of Herihor Dyn. 2D® and TanwetamanP and see the 
Nebty-mxnt of Anlamani]. 4 Mn-MiH-R^ Stp.n-Imn “Re-is-One-whose-Equity-endures 
Chosen-of-Amun” [Ramesses II Dyn. 19, Ptolemy I Soter]; on door jamb Khartoum 
5225 with epithet Mry-Hmn] “Beloved-of-[Amun]. 5 Gitlsn (Ktsn, ’AKTlcdvT)c, 
Aktisanes). (Burial: Bar. 11 or 14 [?].) 

29. Aryamani {FFlNll No. (89)). 1st half of 3rd cent. BC. 1 K!-nf}t Miy-R^ “Mighty- 
Bull Beloved-of-Re” [Ramesses II Dyn. 19, Osorkon I Dyn. 22]. 4 Wsr-Mi'f-R' Stp.n- 
R' “Re-is-One-whose-Equity-is-mighty Chosen-of-Re” [Shoshenq III, Pimay Dyn. 22, 
also cf Amenemope Dyn. 21, Osorkon III, Takeloth III, Rudamun Dyn. 23, Piy^. 5 
Si n ’Imn 'Iiy-lmn epithet Mry-dmn Son-of-Amun Aryamani, epithet “Beloved-of- 
Amun” [cf Herihor Dyn. 21, Alexander, Philip Arrhidaeus, Ptolemy I Soter]. (Burial: 
Bar. 11 or 14 [?].) 

30. Kash(...) {FHNll No. (93)). 1st half of 3rd cent. BC. 5 Kash(...) epithet Mn/-7mn 
“Beloved-of-Amun” \Piye, Aktisanes, Aryamani]. (Burial: Bar. 15 [?].) 

31. Irike-Piye-qo {FHN II No. (94)). 1st half of 3rd cent. BC. 5 Irike-Piye-qo 
“Begotten-of-the-king” (P).®® (Burial: not identified.) 

32. Sabrakamani {FHN II No. (95)). 1st half of 3rd cent. BC. 4 H'^-m-lN]p(t) 
“Appearing-in-Napata” [Piye, HarsiyoteJ\. 5 Sbrk-dmn (Sabrakamani). (Burial: Bar. 7 [?].) 

33. Arkamaniqo, Ergamenes I (FHN II No. (113)). Contemporary of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphos (282-246 BC).®® 4 Hnm-lb-R^ “The-heart-of-Re-rejoices” [Amasis Dyn. 
26]. 5 ^rk-k-T.mn (Arkamaniqo). (Burial; Beg. S. 6.) 

34. Amanislo {FHNll No. (1 15)). Middle of 3rd cent. BC. 4 ^nh-nfr-lb-R^ “Neferibre- 
lives”. 5 Imn-isl epithet Mri-dmn Amanislo epithet “Beloved-of-Amun” [Piye, Aktisanes, 


Dunham 1950 23f 
®® For the dating cf FHNll 512. 

®® Grimal 1986 232. 

DS lines 14f, FHN I No. 29. 

For Irike cf. Irike-Amannote above; for Piye as meaning “king” cf. Macadam 1949 
73; for names of Kushite queens consisting of the element see Leclant 1982 1047f 
note 1. 

®® Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.6, FHNll No. 142. 
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Kash(...)\. (Burial: Beg. S. 5.) 

35. Amanitekha [FHMW No. (117)). 2nd half of 3rd cent. BC. 4 [Mn]-lb-R^ “Re-is- 
One-whose-heart-[endures]” [cf Piye\. 5 T^mn-tlht (Amanitekha). (Burial: Beg. N. 4.) 

36. King Ssp-'nb-n-lmn Stp.n-R' [FHMW No. (118)). Contemporary (?) with Ptolemy 
III Euergetes I (246-222 BC).“ 1 Ki-nht [....] “Mighty-Bull [....]”. 3 Tki-tmy M-blhlt] 
“He-who-illuminates-Two-lands He-who-does-what-is-useful” [Ptolemy III Euergetes]. 4 
5sp-^nh-nAmn epithet Stp.n-R^ “Living-likeness-of-Amun” [cf. the epithet of Piye in the 
GTS®’] epithet “Chosen-of-Re” [Alexander, Philip Arrhidaeus, Ptolemy I Sotcr]. 
(Burial: not identified.) 

37. Arnekhamani {FHJ\f 11 No. (124)). Contemporary with (the later reign of) Ptolemy 
III Euergetes I (246-222 BC) and (the earlier reign of) Ptolemy IV Philopator (221-204 
BC).®^ 1 Ki-nht Mrl-Mi^t “Mighty-Bull Beloved-of-Equity” [luthmose I Dyn. 18, 
Ramesses II Dyn. 19, Osorkon II, Shoshenq III Dyn. 22, Philip Arrhidaeus]. 4 Hpr-h- 
R' “Re-is-One-whose-A:a-comes-into-being”. 5 (earliest) Irnh-Imn epithet Mrl-lmn 
Arnekhamani epithet “Beloved-of-Amun” [Ptolemy I Soter, II Philadelphos]; (middle) 
’Irnh-lmn epithet ^nh-dt mrl-lmn Arnekhamani epithet “Living-forever Beloved-of- 
Amun” [Ptolemy III Euergetes I]; (late) ^Irnh-lmn ^nh-dt mrl-'Is.t Arnekhamani epithet 
“Living-forever Beloved-of-Isis” [Ptolemy IV Philopator]. (Burial: Beg. N. 53.) 

38. Arqamani, Ergamenes II {FHN II No. (128)). Contemporary with the Upper Egyp¬ 
tian revolt in 207/6-186 BC.®^ 1 (Kalabsha) Dr(t)-ntr-n-pr=f i[....]=f Stp.n-Imn-r- 
sw^b-Uw “The-God’s-hand-in-his-temple Whose-arm-is-[raised] [...] Chosen-of-Amun- 
to-purify-the-lands”; “mortuary” (?) names: KiSy ntry-hpr “The Kushite Whose-coming- 
into-being-is divine”, Wp-s(t) ntr-hpr. 4 Prt-^nh-Imn epithet Tlf-R' “Living-hand-of- 
Amun” epithet “Image-of-Re”. 5 Irk-Imn epithet (1. Philae and Dakka) ^nh-di Mfi-ls.t 
(2. Kalabsha) ^nh-dt Arqamani epithet 1. “Living-forever Beloved-of-Isis”; 2. “Living- 
forever”; “mortuary” (?) name 'IrCf-^tnn epithets 1. (Egyptian) ^nh-dt Mrl-'Is.t “Living- 
forever Beloved-of-Isis” [Ptolemy IV Philopator, Arnekhamani], 2. (Meroitic) Mkltklstrk 
meaning obscure.®'’ (Burial: Beg. N. 7.) 

39. Adikhalamani {FHjVll No. 130)). Contemporary with the Upper Egyptian revolt 
in 207/6-186 BC. 4 Tlt-n-R< Stp-ntrw “Image-of-Rc” [Arqamani] “Chosen-of-the-gods” 
[cf. the Golden Horus-name of Amasis Dyn. 26]. 5 Idhr-lmn epithet'n/t-df Mrl-7s.f 
Adikhalamani epithet “Living-forever Beloved-of-Isis” [Arnekhamani, Arqamani], (Burial: 
Beg. N. 9.) 

40. King [...]mr[...]t [FHN 11 No. (139)). 2nd half of 2nd cent. BC. (Burial: Beg. 
N. 8.) 

41. King ? 2nd half of 2nd cent. BC. (Burial: Beg. N. 10.®®) 

42. Queen Shanakdakheto (FHN 11 No. (148)). I.ate 2nd cent. BC. 5 (in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs) St-R' Nb-Tiwy (in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Snkdkhete “The Son-of-Re Lord- 
of-Two-lands Shanakdakheto”. (Burial: Beg. N. 11.) 

43. Tanyidamani (FHN II No. 150)). Late 2nd-early 1st cent. BC. 4 (in Meroitic 
hieroglyphs) Tny-lmn. 5 (in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Tny-lmn (in Meroitic cursive, REM 


®® Dating on account of his Golden Horus-name. 

®‘ FHNl No. 9, line 1. 

®'^ On the basis of the successive epithets in the Son-of-Re name, cf Hintze 1962a. 
®® Winter 1981; FHN 11 58811. 

®'’ According to Millet 1973 39f., Mkltk may be the Meroitic equivalent of “Hand- 
of-the-God”; neither this view nor its refutation by Hofmann 1981 288f is fully con¬ 
vincing. 

®® Dunham 1957 131f. 
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1140) Tnyidmni-qo (in Meroitic cursive, REM 1044A) Tnyidmni epithet wte Ihte 
Tanyidamani, the meaning of the epithet is obscure.®® 4/5 qore Tnyidmni “The ruler 
Tanyidamani” (in Meroitic cursive, REM 1140). (Burial; Beg. N. 12 [?].) 

44. Nqyrjmsan[...] {FHNll No. (159). 1st half of 1st cent. BC. (Burial: Beg. N. 13.) 

45. King ? [FHMll No. (160)) 1 Ki-nht [...] “Mighty-Bull [...]”. 1st half of 1st cent. BC. 
(Burial: Beg. N. 20.) 

46. King ? Middle of 1st cent. BC. (Burial: Bar. 1.®^) 

47. Aqrakamani {FUN 11 No. (161)). Around 29-25 BC.®® 5 (Demotic) ikrg-mm 
(Aqrakamani). (Burial: not identified.) 

48. Teriteqas (F//JV II No. (172)). Around 29-25 BC.®® 5 (Meroitic cursive) Teriteqse 
qore Teriteqas “ruler”.(Burial: Bar. 2 [?].) 

49. Queen Amanirenas {FHNll No. (175)). Last 3rd of 1st cent. BC. 5 (Meroitic cur¬ 
sive, REM 1003) Amnirense qore It kdwe li Amanirenas “ruler, Candace”. (Burial: Bar. 

4 [?].) 

50. Queen Amanishakheto (FFINW No. (177)). Late 1st cent. BC-early 1st cent. AD. 

5 (in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Mnishte/(Am)nishete (in Meroitic cursive) Am(ni)sheto qor 
kd(ke)/AmnshetO qore Amanishakheto “ruler, Candace”/“ruler”. (Burial: Beg. N. 6.) 

51. Queen Nawidemak {FHN III No. (186)). 1st half of AD 1st cent. 5 (in Meroitic 
cursive) Nwidemk qore Nawidemak “ruler”. (Burial: Bar. 6.) 

52. Amanikhabale {FHN III No. (191)). Middle of AD 1st cent. 4 (in mixed 
Egyptian/Meroitic hieroglyphs) Nb-tiwy qor-^nh “Lord-of-Two-lands qor-^nh” (in 
Meroitic cursive) wtemroso. 5 (in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Mnhble/Mnhble qore Amani- 
khabale/Amanikhabale “ruler”. (Burial: Beg. N. 2 [?].) 

53a. Natakamani {FHNlll No. (211)). Middle-2nd half of AD 1st cent. 4 (in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs) Hpr-ki-RT “Re-is-One-whose-&z-came-into-being” [Amekhamani\. 5 (in 
Meroitic hieroglyphs) Ntkmni qore Natakamani “ruler”; (in Egyptian hieroglyphs) Ndhmn 
(Natakamani). (Burial: Beg. N. 22.) 

53b. Queen Amanitore (coregent) {FHNlll No. (212). Middle-2nd half of AD 1st cent. 
4 (in Egyptian hieroglyphs) Mty-h-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-Iu-is-loved” \Aspelta]. 5 (in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs) imn-^-rytflmn-'^-r/’Imn-^-ryt Kn-t\-[k]y Amanitore/Amanitore 
“Candace”; (in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Mnitore/Mnitore ktkel Amanitore/Amanitore 
“Candace”. (Burial: Beg. N. 1.) 

54. Shorakaror {FHNlll No. (215)). 2nd half of AD 1st cent. 4 (in Meroitic hiero¬ 
glyphs) MnslheN 5 Sorkror (Shorakaror, in Meroitic hieroglyphs). (Burial: not identi¬ 
fied.) 

55. Amanitaraqide {FHNlll No. (216)). 2nd half of AD 1st cent. 5 (in Meroitic cur¬ 
sive) Mnitrqide (Amanitaraqide). (Burial: Beg. N. 36 [?].) 

56. Aryesebokhe {FHNlll No. (216a)). Late Ist-early 2nd cent. AD. 5 (in Meroitic 
cursive) Aryesebohe (Aryesebokhe). (Burial: Beg. N. 16 [?].) 

57. King or Queen ? Early 2nd cent. AD (after AD 70^^). (Burial: Bar. 9.^®) 


®® Zibelius 1983 75: “dem wte gegeben ist/sei/werde”; for vote Priese 1977a 47f sug¬ 
gests the meaning “life”. The expression may perhaps be compared to Egyptian d\ ^nlt, 
cf. FHN II 664. 

®’ Dunham 1957 lOOff. 

®8 For the dating cf. FHNll 686. 

®® Hintze 1959a 25f; FHNll 715. 

™ Griffith 1912 79 (Index s.v.). 

^' Consisting of the Meroitic words Mn (Amun) and Ih (great, big). 

For the dating cf. Tbrok 1989b 541f 
” Dunham 1957 112f 
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58. Queen ? 1st half of AD 2nd cent.^"^ (Burial: Bar. 10.^*) 

59. Amanitenmomide (FHNlll No. (217)). 1st half of AD 2nd cent. 4 (in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs) Nb-Mi^t-R^ meaning obscure [cf Amenhotep III Dyn. 18]. 5 (in Meroitic 
hieroglyphs) Mnitenmomide (Amanitenmomide). (Burial: Beg. N. 17.) 

60. Queen Amanikliatashan (FHM III No. (225)). Middle of AD 2nd cent. 5 (in 
Figyptian hieroglyphs) ImnIjtSn (Amanikhatashan). (Burial: Beg. N. 18.) 

61. Tarekeniwal (EHAIII No. (226)). 2nd half of AD 2nd cent. 5 (in Meroitic cur¬ 
sive) Trekmiwl (Tarekeniwal). (Burial: Beg. N. 19.) 

62. Amamkhareqerem (FEW III No. (227)). 2nd half of AD 2nd cent. 4 (in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs) Nb-Mi^t-R^ meaning obscure [Amanitenmomide]. 5 (in Meroitic hieroglyphs) 
Mnhreqerem (Amanikhareqerem). (Burial: not identified.) 

63. Aritenyesebokhe [FHN III No. (228)). Late 2nd-early 3rd cent. AD. 4 (in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs) Hpr-kl-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-Ez-came-into-heing” [Natakamani], 5 
(in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Aritenyesebohe (Aritenyesebokhe). (Burial: Beg. N. 34 [?].) 

64. Amanikhedolo (FHN\\\ No. (235)). 1st half of AD 3rd cent. 5 (in Meroitic cur¬ 
sive) Amnhedolo (Amanikhedolo). (Burial: Beg. N. 32 [?].) 

65. Takideamani (FHHIW No. (236)). 1st half of AD 3rd cent.^® 5 (in Meroitic hiero¬ 
glyphs) Tkidemni (Takideamani). (Burial: Beg. N. 29 [?].) 

66. Mashadakhel (?) (F/WIII No. (237)). 1st half of AD 3rd cent. 5 (in Meroitic cur¬ 
sive) Msqdhel or Ssqdltel (Mashadakhel or Sasadakhel). (Burial: not identified.) 

67. Teqorideamani {FFlNlll No. (259)). Attested in AD 253.^^ 4 (in Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs) Hpr-h-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-Au-came-into-heing” [Natakamani, Aritenyesebokhe], 5 
(in Meroitic hieroglyphs) Teqoridemni (Teqorideamani). (Burial: Beg. N. 28.) 

68. Maloqorebar (?) (F/WIII No. (273)). 2nd half of AD 3rd cent. 5 (in Meroitic cur¬ 
sive) Mloqorebr qore (Maloqorebar “ruler” [?]). (Burial: Beg. N. 24 [?].) 

69. Tamelordeamani (FEW III No. (275)). Late 3rd cent. AD. 5 (in Meroitic cursive) 
Tmelorde Amni (Tamelordeamani). (Burial: Beg. N. 27 [?],) 

70. Yesebokheamani (FEWIII No. (276)). Late 3rd-early 4th cent. AD. 5 (in Meroitic 
cursive; also in unpublished hieroglyphic name inscription^®) Yesebohe(-Amni) qore 
(Yesebokheamani “ruler”). (Burial: Beg. N. 51 [?].) 

71. King or Queen [...]k[...] (FEWIII No. (287). 1st half of AD 4th cent. 5 Attested 
in fragmentary Meroitic cursive offering table inscription. (Burial: Beg. N. 38 [?].) 

72. King or Queen [.]p[...]mn (EEWIII No. (288)). 1st half of AD 4th cent. 5 Attested 
in fragmentary Meroitic cursive offering table inscription. (Burial: Beg. N. 37 [?].) 

73. Queen (?) Pat[.]rapeamani (FEWIII No. (289)). 1st half of AD 4th cent. 5 (in 
Meroitic cursive) Fh,[.]rpe-Attmi (Pat[.]rapeamani), (Burial: Beg. N. 26.) 

74. Queen (?) Amanipilade (F/WIII No. (290)). Middle of AD 4th cent. 5 (in Meroitic 
cursive) Amnipilde (Amanipilade), (Burial: Beg. N. 25.) 


Though the evidence is incomplete, it nevertheless allows some gener¬ 
al observations. 

The Kushite tradition of the royal titulary emerged from the intel- 


Torbk 1989b 541. 

” Dunham 1957 114f 

For the dating cf Torbk 1989a 144 No. 191. 

In the Demotic graffito Philae 416, Griffith 1937 114ff., FEWIII No. 260. 
^®J.M. Plumley: Qasr Ibrim 1966. JEH 52 (1966) 9-12 PI. IV/3. 
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lectual milieu of TIP Egypt. The Kushite titularies are characterised 
from the earliest preserved titulary ( 1 / 4 , 5 ) through the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty till the 5th century BC by a strong reliance on Egyptian titu¬ 
laries of the Old-, Middle- and New Kingdoms. In Kush, however. 
New Kingdom titularies were taken as models more frequendy than in 
Egypt which again seems to point towards the impact of the tradition 
of the imperial myth of the state created under the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty (cf Ch. IV.2, V. 1). The archaizing titles and titularies not only 
indicate a strong participation of Egyptian priests in the forming of the 
royal names (Piye later titulary, Shebitqo, Tanwetamani) and, in the 
post-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period, the existence of rich archives pre¬ 
serving a wide range of Egyptian TIP titularies, but also testify to an 
acute political awareness which has already been manifested in Kash- 
ta’s names (cf. Ch. IV.2.1). As shown in Ch. IV.2.2-5, the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty titularies were formulated with the clear intention to present 
concentrated manifestations of the legitimacy of their owners both in 
Kush and in Egypt as well as to give a generally comprehensible 
expression to their principal political aims. For, as was also indicated 
in Ch. IV.2.2-5, the apparent Egypto-centrism of the early titularies 
should not mislead us as to the political relevance of the same titles in 
both halves of the double kingdom. From Shabaqo onwards (Table N 
3 / 5 ), the continuity of the Kushite dynasty is repeatedly stressed. Titles 
without exact Egyptian models or parallels (e.g., 6 / 4 , 16 / 1 , 38 / 1 , 4 
etc.) repeatedly occur in titularies modelled otherwise on earlier Egyp¬ 
tian and/or Kushite titularies, and they testify to a traditional pro¬ 
cedure in which a titulary was, as a whole, created as an individual 
proclamation. The maintenance of this procedure is also attested to by 
the fact that there is no Kushite titulary which would in its entirety cor¬ 
respond with an Egyptian titulary. 

The most significant and special constant feature of the titularies is, 
however, their emphasis on the concept of the ruler’s legitimacy as son 
(or daughter) of Amun in the personal or Son-of-Re name. With few 
exceptions, the Kushite Son-of-Re names consist of the theonym Amun 
and can be interpreted as utterances relating to the concept of the 
ruler’s divine birth as well as to his (her) predestination. The names also 
highlight various aspects of the divine quality of the king,^® indicating 
that, similarly to post-New Kingdom Egypt, the ruler is the son of the 


For the notion cf. Blumenthal 1970 95; Grimal 1986/KUJtm; Assmann I99Ia 23811. 
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god Amun-Re, and acts as the gods in their special resorts®*' (Ch. 
V.4.2.4). 

Another special, but more intriguing, feature of the Kushite concepts 
connected to the titulary is indicated by the, however isolated, occur¬ 
rences of new Horns-, Two Ladies- and Golden Horus-names in some 
mortuary cult chapels (21/1-3, 38/1®') which may either have been 
composed on the occasion of a jubilee (following an Egyptian tradition) 
or for the deceased king as a reaffirmation of his kingship in the realm 
of the dead.®^ 

The titularies of the period between the late 7 th and the mid-5th 
centuries BG are characterised by the predominance of archaizing 
names and by more-or-less direct allusions to Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
tides. The preserved titularies indicate a traditionalism as well as a 
politically motivated (cf Ch. VI.2.1) disinterest towards the titularies of 
the contemporary Egyptian Twenty-Sixth Dynasty (664-525 BC). No 
concrete political programs are hinted at and the ruler does not appear 
as conqueror and subduer of foreign lands.®® Instead, the king is depict¬ 
ed as sustainer of the life of mankind: continuing the tradidon of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, most Throne names from Adanersa (7/4) to 
Nastasen (27/4) are utterances on the transference of the h of Re onto 
the king, i.e., they present concentrated descriptions of the relationship 
between the creator god and his son who, through his divine sonship, 
acts himself as creator of life.®"' The same concept is emphasized in 
some Horus- (9/1), Nebty- (8/2, 21/2 “mortuary” [?] name) and 
Golden Horus names (9/3, 21/3 “mortuary” [?] name) which describe 
the king as creator of Equity (especially clearly rendered in the unusu¬ 
al “mortuary” [?] Golden Horus name Iry-MiH, “[One-who]-brings- 
forth-Equity” of Irike-Amannote [21/3].®® Though for some genera- 
dons Horus- (7/1, 8/1) and Nebty-names (9/2) continue to consist of 


B. Ockinga: Die Gotkbenbildlichkdt im Alien Agypten und im Alien Testament. Wiesbaden 
1984 122fF.; M. Schade-Busch: ^ur Konigsideohgie Amenophis’ III. Analyse der Phraseologie his- 
torischer Texte der Voramamazeit. Hildesheim 1992 80; for the insufficiency of the investi¬ 
gations concerning this issue in Kush cf. C. Onasch 1990. 

Priese 1977b 385 suggested that a “mortuary” titulary was also composed for 
Akhratan and Nastasen; they are, however, only fragmentarily preserved, cf Dunham 
1955 fig. 188, 191. 

Murnanel980 If., 6ff.; Silverman 1991 7211.; Silverman 1995 62fr. 

Ki-nht, “Mighty-Bull”, does not occur, either, in the Horus-name between 
Anlamani (9/1) and Irike-Amannote ((21/1). 

S'* P. Kaplony: Ka (fe). LA III (1978) 275-282. 

S5 Grimal 1986 294; Assmann 1990 166f. 
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the notion Tiivy, “Two-lands” (Egypt), it may be supposed that it 
refers, in fact, to Kush (cf Preface). At the same time, the Kushite 
names of this period attest to the existence of rich archives. The com¬ 
prehensive character of the archives from which the models for tides 
could be selected are revealed by a 3rd century BC title (Table N 33/4) 
which represents a unique, and politically most sophisticated, revival of 
an early 6th century BC Egyptian title (cf Ch. VII.2.1).®® 

After some two centuries of politically neutral titularies, Irike- 
Amannote’s protocol is modelled again upon a series of names origi¬ 
nally assumed by great ancestors (21/1: Piye and Shabaqo) and famous 
conquerors (21/2: Tuthmosis I; 3: Ramesses II) and conveying the 
intention of mihtary action. The target is revealed, besides the momen¬ 
tous Horus-name “Mighty-Bull Appearing-in-Thebes”, in a most 
remarkable manner by the adoption of the unusual Nfr-lb-R^, i.e., the 
Throne name of Psamtik II, a memorable enemy of Kush: this name 
was destined to reverse history magically and, in the context of the 
whole of the titulary, it promises actual military revenge. The homo¬ 
geneity of the amalgam of Kushite traditions and Egyptian concepts 
and the clarity of the expression given to a political initiative is also 
revealed by his Son-of-Re name which emphasizes the descent of the 
king from the Theban Amun, uniting the god’s name with the Meroitic 
word meaning “begotten of’. There can be little doubt that the revival 
of the tradition of politically actualised titularies was brought about by 
the changing internal situation in late 5th century BC Egypt (cf Ch. 
VI.2.5). 

The titularies of the subsequent generations contain references to 
Irike-Amannote’s names (cf 23/3, 25/4, 27/1) stressing dynastic unity 
(cf also the reference to Piye in 23/1) and indicating that Irike- 
Amannote was regarded as a great ancestor and perhaps the founder 
of a new dynasty. The names of Irike-Amannote’s second successor 
Harsiyotef reflect with an unusual openness a case in which the ruler’s 
legitimacy was not unequivocal and could only be vindicated through 
an unusually strong effort by the Amun priesthood of Napata, as also 
confirmed by the Annals of Harsiyotef®^ (cf Ch. VI.2.6). Significantly, 
the Son-of-Re name does not consist, as opposed to the Kushite tradi¬ 
tion, of any reference to the king’s descent from Amun but presents, 
instead, a reference to the king’s divine sonship as incarnation of Horus 


86 Torok 1992b. 

8^ For the inscription see Ch. ILL 1.1 Table A. 
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son of Osiris (23/5) thus indicating that Harsiyotef had not been a heir 
presumptive and received his divine sonship only with the royal office. 
This fact is also referred to by the Throne name Si-mrl-lmn, in which 
the king is presented as beloved (preferred, chosen) son of Amun. The 
resemblance of this name to the epithet “Son-of-Re, Beloved-of-Amun, 
His-heir-on-his-throne” assumed by Herihor®** (cf. Ch. III.3.2) cannot 
be accidental. It can similarly be regarded as a remarkable allusion to 
his problematic legitimacy that the rendering of the name also follows 
the Throne name of the second Persian ruler of Egypt, Dareios I.^® 
Irike-Amannote’s names mark the beginning of a renewed interest in 
contemporary Egyptian royal titles the impact of which is obvious in 
the titularies of the rulers of the period between the second half of the 
4th and the beginning of the 2nd century BC. The composition of the 
Kushite royal names from this period displays, however, at the same 
time a high degree of independence from the Egyptian models as com¬ 
plexes: instead of adopting whole titularies or several names from an 
Egyptian titulary, the authors of the protocols and eulogies selected 
individual names. This procedure was apparently directed by concrete 
political intentions and also strongly influenced by a need, to re-for- 
mulate certain concepts of the Kushite myth of the state with the help 
of recent Egyptian discourses on kingship. Especially interesting from 
this aspect are the names of Aktisanes (28/1-4) and Arnekhamani 
(37/1-5), while the Throne name of Arkamaniqo (33/4) hints in a 
remarkable manner at the foundation of a new dynasty. It also indi¬ 
cates the context of the royal archives, their learned keepers, and the 
Kushite sense of history (see Ch. VII.2.1). The titles of Arqamani 
(38/1-5) and Adikhalamani (39/4-5), the rulers who extended the 
Kushite rule over the Lower Nubian Nile Valley as far north as Philae 
as a result of their involvment on the side of the rebels in the Upper 
Egyptian revolt against the Ptolemies between 207/6 and 186 BC, 
reflect a policy designed principally for an Egyptian audience. Arqa- 
mani’s sophisticated names, which were also imitated by Adikhalamani, 
present the Kushite king as restorer of order, purifier of the land, 
champion of the revival of traditional religious and ethical values, 
which obviously suggested a contrast to the degeneration propagandis- 
tically attributed to the Ptolemies. The emphasis given in Arqamani’s 


Kamak, Chons temple, AS/VI 728 (12); Grimal 1986 179 note 536. 

Beckerath 1984 113 XXVII/T 2, 3. Priese 1977b 352 refers, erroneously, to 
Dareios II. 
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Horus name in Kalabsha (38/1) to the ruler’s ritual purity may have 
been concretely influenced by the former priesdy office of Arqamani as 
crown prince.®^ In general terms, however, ritual purity is stressed here 
as an attribute of the Kushite royal office in which the king’s priest¬ 
hood seems to have been especially central. We are also reminded of 
the emphasis given by Piye to the observance of ritual purity when he 
contrasts himself with his Egyptian enemies:^' the unity of the religious 
and political messages is obvious.®^ Significantly, the epithet “Living- 
forever, Beloved-of-Isis” of Ptolemy IV was assumed not only by 
Arqamani but also by the Upper Egyptian rebel Hor-Wennofer on his 
coronation at Thebes in 205 BC:®^ in both cases the epithet indicated 
the replacement of the unrightful owner of this name by a rightful one. 
On the other hand, a carefully designed balance between the “Egyp- 
tianness” and “Kushiteness” of the king is manifested by the Horus- 
name occurring in Arqamani’s mortuary cult chapel (38/1, “mortuary” 
[?] name): Kisy ntry-hpr, “The Kushite Whose-coming-into-being-is- 
divine”, connecting his divine quality, i.e., his legitimacy, with his non- 
Egyptian ethnic identity (cf. the Son-of-Re name of Kashta, 1/5). 

The introduction of the Meroitic language and writing in royal doc¬ 
uments in the late 2nd century BC coincides with the abandonment of 
the traditional five-part titulary. The single Horus-name from the mor¬ 
tuary chapel of pyramid Beg. N. 20 (45/1) may be regarded as an iso¬ 
lated example of archaizing inspired by the Horus-name of the con¬ 
temporary Egyptian ruler, Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysos.Except for 
Beg. N. 20, no Horus-, Nebty-, or Golden Horus-names are recorded 
from the subsequent centuries, even though both archaizing trends and 
inspirations from Egypt can again be identified in the hieroglyphic ren¬ 
derings of the names of the AD 1st century coregents Natakamani and 
Amanitore and of their sons (see below). From the five-part titulary the 


If he is identical with the Prince Arka “King’s Son, Priest of Isis of Musawwarat 
es Sufra (?) and Wad ban Naqa {?)” represented in Arnekhamani’s Apedemak temple, 
cf. Hintze 1962 25 inscr. Nos 9f.; FHNM 587. See here PI. 5. 

GTS lines 97, ISOff.; FHNl No. 9. 

Baines 1995a 35. 

P.W. Pestman: Harmachis et Anchmachis, deux rois indigenes du temps des 
Ptolemees. CdE 40 (1965) 157-170 158; K.-Th. Zauzich: Neue Namen liir die Konige 
Harmachis und Anchmachis. GM 29 (1978) 157-158; W. Clarysse: Hurgonaphor et 
Chaonnophris, les demiers pharaons indigenes. CdE 53 (1978) 243-253. 

80-58, 55-51 BC, Beckerath 1984 121 Ptolemaer 12/H. For the archaizing icono- 
graphical context of the name in the chapel of Beg. N. 20 see Chapman-Dunham 1952 
PI. 12/B and cf. Torok 1987a 45f.; 1990 161f, 168f.; EHNll 686. 
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two most important names, i.e., the Throne- and Son-of-Re names 
which were traditionally written in the cartouche, remained preserved. 
When rendered in Meroitic or Egyptian hieroglyphs, they continued to 
be encircled by the royal name ring and carved in this form on royal 
monuments otherwise inscribed exclusively in Meroitic cursive. How¬ 
ever, the royal name could also be rendered in Meroitic cursive script, 
and in such cases the cartouche could also be abandoned. The exclu¬ 
sive association of the cartouche with the ruler’s Throne- and Son-of- 
Re names occasionally gave way to a more general association with the 
royal document as such,®^ indicating thus the disassociation of the indi¬ 
vidual elements of the original contextual whole of the titulary. It is 
rather obvious, however, that these changes were not isolated: they 
were part of more comprehensive changes in the concepts supporting 
royal legitimacy. The extent of these changes is best indicated by the 
coincidence of the introduction of Meroitic as the language and script 
of royal documents with the first attempts at the forming of a new type 
of royal titulary and, what is most significant from the particular aspect 
of royal legitimacy, with the appearance of the first female ruler, 
Shanakdakheto, on the throne of Kush. 

The differendy written, but otherwise identical Throne- and Son-of- 
Re names of Tanyidamani found on a bronze cylinder from Gebel 
BarkaP® (43/4, 5) represent an early, hesitant, attempt to create a non- 
Egyptian type of the royal protocol. The identity of the two cartouche 
names indicates that the intention was to abandon all essential elements 
of the Egyptian-type titulary and to replace them with a single name 
referring to the ruler’s descent from and legitimation by Amun-Re: this 
single name was thus intended to give expression to the concepts con¬ 
nected to the Throne- as well as the Son-of-Re or hirth names. In 
another document^^ Tanyidamani also added the Meroitic epithet wte 
Ihte to his Son-of-Re name (in the cartouche), which seems to repre¬ 
sent a Meroitic rendering of the Egyptian expression d\ ^nh, “given life” 
and the like, also occurring in earlier Kushite royal and divine eulogies 
and referring to the royal/divine function of sustaining life.®® The actu- 


E.g., the whole of the eighteen-line Meroitic cursive inscription REM 0092 of King 
Teriteqas from Philae was encircled by a cartouche, Griffith 1912 Pis XII, XIII; FHJV 
II No. 173. 

“ MFA 24.856, Dunham 1970 fig. 39. 

MFA 23.736, REM 1044, FHNll No. (150) 3, cf No. 152. 

9® FHJV 11 Nos 71 line 2, 72 line 4, 74 line 4, 84 titles of human-headed and ram¬ 
headed Amun etc. 
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al model of Tanyidamani’s epithet can be identified in the eulogy (?) 
of his predecessor Queen Shanakdakheto from Naqa.®® A more conse¬ 
quent solution is documented, however, in the main text written in 
Meroitic cursive of the same inscription, which opens with the words 
qore Tnyidmni, “The ruler Tanyidamani” (43/4/5). The word prob¬ 
ably derives from the word rendered in Egyptian hieroglyphic as k-w- 
r/k-w'-r and occurring in Egyptian texts as a general designation of 
Kushite rulers from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards (cf Ch. III.2.2). 
The term was still used in the same sense in the Tanis stela of Psamtik 
II recording his campaign against Kush in 593 BC.*®® It is, however, 
not attested to in the preserved hieroglyphic inscriptions from Kush, 
where from the early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty onwards the native terms 
connected to kingship were replaced by the official terminology of 
Egyptian kingship.*®’ It may thus be presumed that the Meroitic word 
which was rendered as k-w-r/k-w'-r in Egyptian was preserved in Nubia 
in colloquial use in a meaning corresponding to the original one, i.e., 
“prince”, “ruler”, “chief’, until the 3rd-2nd cent. BC when it was ele¬ 
vated to the level of the official terminology of kingship. If so, the term 
qore represents a significant element of the revival of ancient cults and 
concepts from the Meroitic heardand following the dynastic change 
occurring with the reign of Arkamaniqo (Ergamenes I) in the 1st half 
of the 3rd century BC (cf Ch. VII.2.1). The title qore was repeatedly 
written into the cartouche containing the Son-of-Re name (52/5,*®^ 
53a/5). 

Qore continues to be used as the official definition of the ruler (both 
male and female) until the final period of the Kushite kingdom (latest 
occurrence: 70/5, late 3rd-early 4th cent. AD). Besides qore, a ruling 
queen also may bear the tide kdwe/kdke/ktke, in Egypdan hieroglyphs 
kn-tl-[k]y (49/5, 50/5, 53b/5), a term occurring in the Greek litera- 


In the obscure Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription of the left jamb of the altar niche 
of Temple F: p w^b nsxv n Ss-R^ Nb-Tiwy Snkdkhete dl ^nfi midrib [...] mr\-M^t (?) ml t [...], 
“The royal ttxjaA-priest of the Son-of-Re: Shanakdakheto, given life every day [...] 
beloved of Ma‘at like [...]” (transl. R.H. Pierce), Hintze 1959 fig. 6, PI. rV/38, 39/b, 
Fmil No. (148). 

Cairo JE 67095, Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 Pis III-IV; for the occurrences of k-iv- 
rjk-w'-r see Priese 1968 188ff.; Zibelius 1972 178; cf F. Junge: Fremdworter. LA II 
(1976) 321-328 326. 

On the mention of Alara as wr, “chieftain”, in Taharqo’s inscriptions see Ch. 

III.4.1. 

Bronze cone Oxford Ashmolean Museum 1936.438, Macadam 1955 PI. CVI; 
FHMIW No. (191)/2. 
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ture of the Hellenistic period'**^ even before the reign of the first female 
ruler (Shanakdakheto). The interpretation “[king’s] sister” or “[royal] 
sister” should be preferred to the generally accepted interpretation of 
“Candace” as “Queen Mother” or “Mother of the [reigning] King”.'®'^ 
If the derivation of “Candace” from the Meroitic word for “sister”'**^ 
is correct, this term also emerged, as a Meroitic variant of the Egyptian 
term(s) designating the snt nswt, “sister of the king”, a common title of 
royal wives in Egypt from the Eighteenth Dynasty’as well as of the 
consorts of the Twenty-Eifth Dynasty and Napatan rulers,’”^ as a con¬ 
sequence of the 3rd-2nd cent. BC “Meroiticisation” of Kushite culture. 
The reemphasis of a title associated in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and 
Napatan periods with the consanguineous marriages within the dynasty 
may have been determined by a reemphasis on the traditional legiti¬ 
mating significance of the brother-sister marriage in the royal family 
(cf Ch. IV.1-2; V.3.2.1-2).””’ 

As also shown by Tanyidamani’s titulary, the two cartouche names 
were maintained, but the Egyptian Throne-name was initially replaced 
by a differently written form of the Son-of-Re name in Meroitic hiero¬ 
glyphs. Tanyidamani’s successors returned, however, to the traditional 
form of the Throne-name rendered in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Though 
there occurred attempts at the creation of new names as qor ^nh (in 
mixed Egyptian and Meroitic hieroglyphs, 52/4) or Mnislhe (in Meroi¬ 
tic hieroglyphs, 54/4), the rulers from the co-regents Natakamani and 
Amanitore (mid-1st century AD) onwards assumed again Throne- 
names written in Egyptian hieroglyphs and modelled (with the excep¬ 
tion of 59/4) upon Kushite Throne-names of the previous centuries. 
The revival of the traditional Throne-name under Natakamani and 
Amanitore fits into the archaizing trend under their reign. On the 
whole, however, the significance of the cartouche names as complex 


Ps.-Callisthenes, Akxander Romance 3.18, 22.7-8, FHXW No. 85. 

B.G. Haycock: The Kingship of Cush in the Sudan. Comparative Studies in Society 
and History 7 (1965) 461-480; Priese 1978 85. 

I. Hofmann: Zu den Titeln ktke und pqr. ^DMG Suppl. III.2 (1977) 1400-1409; 
Hofmann 1981 288f, on the basis of the probable derivation from Meroitic kdis, kdite, 
kdiw (?), “sister”. 

Troy 1986 106; for snt as equivalent of “wife” see J. Cerny: Consanguineous 
Marriages in Pharaonic Egypt. JEA 40 (1954) 23-29. 

>0’ Troy 1986 194 C3/1; Torok 1995a Table III under C3/1. 

It may also have been stimulated by the hrother-sister marriages in the house of 
the Ptolemies beginning in the 270s BC (Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II) and by the cults of 
the deified sister-wives of the Ptolemies, associated from an Egyptian point of view with 
Isis, and the royal couple as 0eot ’ASe/lxjtoi. Cf Holbl 1994 94ff, 103ff 
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Utterances on the relationship between the king and the gods and on 
the ruler’s political intentions became blurred, as is indicated not only 
by the stereotype character of the royal Throne-names but also by the 
use of cartouche-names by certain princes of the royal family in the 1st 
century BC-AD 1st century period. 


3. The structure of the state 


3.1. The enthronement of the king and the native origins of the myth of 
the state 

A summary history of the native polities contemporary with the Egyp¬ 
tian New Kingdom was presented in Ch. III.2.2. The data and con¬ 
siderations relating to the emergence of the post-New Kingdom 
Kushite state as a process determined by the survival of significant ele¬ 
ments of the socio-political structure of New Kingdom Nubia on the 
one hand and by the existence of Middle Nile polities which remained 
independent from New Kingdom Egypt, on the other, were discussed 
in Ch. III. 3-4. It was pointed out that the rapid emergence of the unit¬ 
ed kingdom of Kush may be explained, in general terms, as a result of 
the survival of a continuous tradition of rulership from the 3rd millen¬ 
nium and, more concretely, as a consequence of the survival of 

the native elite which preserved not only native traditions of rulership 
but also elements of the administrative knowledge acquired through 
their participation in the Egyptian government of the Middle Nile 
Region. The state development in post-domination Nubia was also 
stimulated both by the survival of a number of complex setdements and 
the continuity of rural communities. It was also suggested that the polit¬ 
ical unification of the smaller polities that had emerged after the Egyp¬ 
tian withdrawal at the end of the New Kingdom with each other and 


Akinidad: Son-of-Re name Akinidd qe, Throne-name pqr qorise peseta, FHN II No. 
(179) 8 (for the titles in the Throne-name see Ch. VII.3).—Arikankharor (probably son 
of Natakamani and Amanitore): Son-of-Re name ’Irk-nijr (Egyptian hieroglyphs), 
Arikhror qo (Meroitic hieroglyphs); Throne names pqrtr qo (Meroitic hieroglyphs), 'n/t-fe- 
R' “Re-is-One-whose-te-lives’Vfttn-ntr 2nw pkr[tr] “second prophet pkr[trJ”/Wslr hm-ntr 
2nw “The Osiris, second prophet” (Egyptian), FHN III No. (213).—Arkhatani (proba¬ 
bly son of Natakamani and Amanitore): Son-of-Re name Arkhtni (Meroitic hieroglyphs); 
^nh-ki-R^ “Re-is-One-whose-fei-lives” (in Egyptian; modelled upon the Throne-name of 
Anlamani, 9/4 in Table N), FHN\\\ No. (214). 

Morkot 1992; 1995b. 
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the Butana region was promoted by economic processes, determined 
chiefly by the international trade in African wares (cf Ch. III.4.2-3). In 
the discussion of the unification of the Middle Nile Region under the 
el Kurru chieftains (Ch. III.4.) the indigenous features of the polity 
ruled by the direct predecessors of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty were also 
briefly touched upon. In this chapter a more detailed discussion of the 
relationship between the native traditions of rulership and the concepts 
adopted from Egypt will be presented as they are reflected in the 
records of the central act of the legitimation of royal power, viz., the 
enthronement rituals. In view of the composition of the evidence and 
in order to demonstrate the continuity and changes in the Kushite 
myth of the state, our survey will extend over all relevant documents 
preserved from the period between the early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and 
the 3rd century BC (for the evidence see Table A, Ch. II. 1.1.1).”’ 
These documents provide the basis for a reconstruction of the Kushite 
myth of state and present evidence for the context of the ideology and 
functioning of the state. 


3.1.1. Le^timation in the human sphere 

The royal investiture was a series of rituals, through which the king 
assumed his royal office, including his divinity. The terms used for the 
description of the final act of the investiture in one of Taharqo’s 
inscriptions indicate that even the apparently purely metaphoric “intro¬ 
duction of Equity throughout the countries” and the “pinning of In¬ 
equity to the ground” was in fact a real rite.”^ The form and contents 
of the individual rituals belonged, however, to the realm of concealed 
knowledge and were described in an allusive manner. 

The drama of the enthronement of the king of Kush was a cere¬ 
monial journey in time and in space.It included two main parts: 


"'In this section the inscriptions will he referred to with their numbers in Table A: 
5 (Piye) = GTS {c. 727 BC), FHNl No. 9. 7 (Taharqo) = Kawa IV (c. 685 BC), FHN 

I No. 21. 8 (Taharqo) = Kawa V [c. 685 BC), FHNl No. 22. 9 (Taharqo) = Kawa VI 
(c. 680 BC), FHN I No. 24. 12 (Tanwetamani) = DS (c. 664 BC), FHN I No. 29. 13 
(Anlamani) = Kawa VIII (late 7th cent. BC), FFIN I No. 34. 14 (Aspelta) = ES (late 
7th-early 6th cent. BC), FHNl No. 37. 19 (Irike-Amannote) = Kawa IX (2nd half of 
5th cent. BC), FHNll No. 71. 23 (Harsiyotef) = Harsiyotef Annals (1st half of 4th cent. 
BC), FHN II No. 78. 24 (Nastasen) = Nastasen Stela (2nd half of 4th cent. BC), FHN 

II No. 84. 28 (Sabrakamani) = Kawa XIII (1st half of 3rd cent. BC), FHNll No. 96. 

MiSt bs.tw m-ht tiw^ Isft ddm m Sit, Kawa V line 4, FHN I No. 22, cf R. 
Grieshammer: Gott und das Negative nach Quellen der agyptischen Spatzeit. in: W. 
Westendorf (ed.): Aspekk der spdtdgfptischm Religion. Wiesbaden 1979 79-92 87f 

The identification of the royal progress with cosmic/divine movements on the 
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1) a legitimation in the human sphere, i.e., the declaration and accep¬ 
tance of legitimacy by rightful descent according to the concept and 
rules of succession (see Ch. V.4.1), 2) a legitimation by the god. The 
first part usually starts with the death of the predecessor, but the 
demonstration of rightful descent also may rest on a previous “election” 
by the predecessor. Two cases of this latter kind are recorded: Taharqo 
was “elected” by Shebitqo (see Ch. IV.2.3-4) and Irike-Amannote in 
the 2nd half of the 5th century BC (cf. Ch. VI.2.5) was declared heir 
apparent to King Talcikhamani some 2 to 6 months before the latter’s 
death through an oracular announcement.”'*^ In the majority of the 
recorded cases, however, the first part starts with the announcement of 
the death of the predecessor which finds the future king in the com¬ 
pany of the “king’s brothers”.”^ These, and other persons are men¬ 
tioned as groups and not as individuals (the army;”® the chief officials 
of the government;”^ the priesthood”®). They represent mankind act¬ 
ing as a medium of the divine will and assume the role of the chorus 
in the enthronement drama. The central themes of the first part are 
humankind’s terrified reaction to Chaos which immediately encroach¬ 
es at the death of the ruler, the despair of the herd without a herds¬ 
man**® and, as an answer, the declaration of the predestination/charis- 


basis of the identification of the acting of the king with the acting (celestial journey) of 
Re (see below) also occurs in the structure of Piye’s GTS in which the expedition of the 
king is integrated into the course of the Nile inundation and is at the same time a cul- 
tic pilgrimage and an expedition of conquest. Cf. R.H. Pierce and L. Torok in FHM I 
112ff. and above Ch. II. 1.1.1. 

Referred to as a “beautiful wonder {bht nfr)" performed by his father Amun for 
Irike-Amannote, Kawa IX hne 21, FHN II No. 71. For the dating of this event see 
Macadam 1949 note 38; for blit as oracle see Romer 1994 142ff. and cf. Ch. III.4.1. 

7 (Taharqo) lines 7f.; 8 (Taharqo) lines 14f.; 14 (Aspelta) lines 17f.; 19 (Irike- 
Amannote) line 3; 24 (Nastasen) lines 5f.—In the Nastasen Stela stand the signs nsw nfr 
njr, which are used here for ’snw^-nsw in the sentence dl=\ ^s=w ’snw'-nsw nty Iw urn m 
B-r-[wi]-t dr, “I had all the royal brethren who were in Meroe summoned”. The trans¬ 
lation “I command that they call the handsome king who is in Meroe” suggested by E. 
[E.] Kormysheva: nsw nfi nfi vci Line 5 of Nastasen’s Stele, in: E.E. Kormysheva (ed.): 
Ancient Egrpt and Kush. In Memoriam Mikhail A. Korostovtsev. Moscow 1993 252-276 is gram¬ 
matically unacceptable and senseless in the context of the inscription. 

13 (Anlamani) lines 414.; 14 (Aspelta) lines 3ff.; 19 (Irike-Amannote) lines 614; 24 
(Nastasen) lines 914; 28 (Sabrakamani) lines 314. 

“M4 (Aspelta) lines 214. 

In all of the texts. 

"®14 (Aspelta) lines 44; 19 (Irike-Amannote) line 8; see also Kawa XIV (Aryamani, 
early 3rd cent. BC), lines 24, FUJI 11 No. 91. The notion of the “good herdsman” in 
New Kingdom Amun hymns: D. Muller: Der gute Hirte. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
agyptischer Bildrede. .^AS 86 (1961) 126-144; Assmann 1983 153. For the ideological 
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ma of the heir apparent by the above-mentioned spokesmen of the 
divine will who assure the heir apparent of the consensus regarding his 
succession. His divine acceptance may be forecast by an oracular 
dream(or a series of such dreams'^') occurring during a temple incu- 
batio}^^ Harsiyotefs irregular legitimation in the human sphere was 
arranged by the priesthood of Amun of Napata (cf Ch. VI.2.6) in the 
form of a solicited oracle of non-royal type and timed purposefully to 
coincide with the eve of the Nile inundation the occurrence of which 
was then interpreted as a miraculous omen.'^^ A more detailed, and 
orthodox, description of the first part of the enthronement procedure 
had, however, been presented in an earlier document, viz. Aspelta’s 
Election Stela (late 7th-early 6th century On the death of 

Aspelta’s predecessor (probably Anlamani), “His Majesty’s entire 
entourage”set out to find the predestined heir, but they cannot find 
him without the help of Amun-Re to whom they turn with a prayer. 
Their speeches and choruses present a concentrated discourse on the 
king’s divine sonship both as incarnation of Horus, son and heir of 
Osiris*^® and as son of Amun-Reand on the nature of universal 
regency: 

‘Come, let us cause our lord to appear (in procession), (for we are) 
like a herd of cattle without their herdsman.’ Then this entourage 
was very concerned, saying, ‘Our lord is here with us, (but) we do 


background see also KRI I 65.10 (Seti I) “the good herdsman who provides for the life 
of his army, father and mother to all”; cf also Wilson 1951 120. 

120 12 (Tanwetamani) lines 3-6; 23 (Harsiyotef) lines 4-10. 

24 (Nastasen) lines 5, 7. 

The practice of temple incubatio as a means of soliciting an oracle and the dream 
interpretation by expert priests in Kush appears to have been modelled on the TIP and 
Late Period Egyptian practice, see also Ch. V.3.2.3. For the latter: J. Ray: The Archive 
of Hot. London 1976 135; P. Vernus: Traum. M VI (1985) 745-749 747; K. Zibelius- 
Chen: Kategorien und Rolle des Traumes in Agypten. SAK 15 (1988) 277-293 28111. 

Cf my comments in F//JVII 459f 

14 lines 2-16; for the dramatic construction of the text cf my comments in FUN 
I 246fr. 

125 "pjjg expression nw hm=f is translated “His Majesty’s entire army” by Budge 
1912 89fr. as well as by R.H. Pierce in FHNl 234. With reference to Coptic MHtye, 
“troup, assembly” Grimal 1986 213 note 664 suggests, however, a more general trans¬ 
lation as “royal entourage”. 

Cf. 12 (Tanwetamani), lunette column 12 and main text lines 6, 42; Aspelta BS, 
line 2, FHNl No. 38 and see Grimal 1986 51 with note 44. 

For the New FGngdom models of the notions of the existence of the kingship since 
the creation of the universe; of the king as incarnation of Re in his office; of the god’s 
knowledge of the actions of all men (cf also 5 [Piye] line 68) cf Grimal 1986 182f; 
Morenz 1992 61; FHNl 247. 
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not know him! Would that we might know him, that we might enter 
under him and serve him, as Two-lands served Horus son of Isis, 
after he rested upon the throne of his father Osiris, and give praise 
to his Two Uraei’'^®... 

Then His Majesty’s entire army said with one voice, ‘But there is 
(still) this god Amun-Re, lord of the Thrones of Two-lands, who 
resides in Pure-mountain [Gebel Barkal], he is a god of Kush. Come, 
let us go to him. We cannot accomplish anything without him; (for) 
an affair carried out without him cannot be good, while an event in 
the hand of the god is successful. He has been the god of the king 
of Kush since the time of Re. It is he who guides us. The kings of 
Kush have (always) been in his hands. He has (always) given (it) [the 
kingship] to (his) son whom he loves. Let us give praise to him, kiss 
the ground on their [sic, for; our] bellies, and say in his presence, 
‘We are come to you, O Amun, that you may give us our lord to 
vivify us, to build temples for all the gods and goddesses of South¬ 
land and North-land, and to institute their endowments...’'^® 

Aspelta’s legitimation in the human sphere concluded with the oracu¬ 
lar decision of Amun as asked for by the people in the above-quoted 
prayer. The representatives of the people and the “king’s brothers”, 
i.e., the sons of Aspelta’s predecessor(s), including Aspelta himself, 
entered the precincts of the temple of Amun at Napata. The barque of 
Amun emerged with the processional image of the deity. In front of 
the assembled royal entourage, the priesthood 

...placed the king’s brothers before this god, (but) he did not take one 
of them. Placing a second time the king’s brother, the son of Amun, 
the child of Mut, Lady of Heaven, the Son-of-Re: Aspelta, may he 
live for ever. Then this god, Amun-Re, lord of the Thrones of Two- 
lands, said, ‘It is he that is the king, your lord...’'^® 

The scene should be understood as an oracular “election” of the ruler 
in the same manner as Tuthmosis III of the Eighteenth Dynasty had 
been selected out from the midst of his entourage by Amun of 
Karnak,'®' or as the HPA Nebwenenef had been elected from among 
several candidates in Ramesses IFs (Nineteenth Dynasty) early reign*^^ 
(cf. Ch. V.3.2.3). The oracular announcement was set down in writing 
and the text of this oracular decree was proclaimed. The 


14 lines 4-7 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

14 lines 11-14 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

130 1^ jgf ((ransl. R.H. Pierce). 

'3' Urk. IV.3 158; Roeder 1960 202f. 

K. Sethe, 44 (1907-1908) 30-35; Meyer 1928 9; Roeder 1960 218ff. 
■33 E. Otto: Gotterdekret. LAW (1976) 675-677. 
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decree contained not only Amun’s utterance concerning Aspelta’s 
divine sonship and installation into the royal office, but also presented 
a further substantiation of his legitimacy by demonstrating his descent 
from a female succession line (Gh. V.3.2.2). 

3.1.2. Coronation journey 

The legitimation in the human sphere was performed in the place 
where the heir apparent was staying at the time of his predecessor’s 
death: it is recorded that Aspelta'^'^ and Harsiyotef'^^ (?) stayed at 
Napata; Irike-Amannote*^® and Nastasen*^^ at Meroe City. The second 
main part of the installation into the royal office was performed as a 
series of episodes traditionally connected to three (later four) temples 
situated in different areas of the kingdom.'^® The episodes in the entire 
enthronement process were thus connected to each other by a royal 
trip. The coronation journey represented, however, more than a pro¬ 
gress in space and time: it was a mythologized rendering of a native 
political tradition as well. 

The boat trip of the king of Egypt as a part of the enthronement 
rites, or following these, occurs in Egyptian records since the Old 
Kingdom. In the New Kingdom the ceremonial voyages of the ruler 
were not only associated with royal jurisdiction in the successively visit¬ 
ed parts of the kingdombut were also regarded as an act of world 
government in similitude to Re’s celestial voyage.’^** The Kushites 
described their coronation journeys with theological terms borrowed 
from the descriptions of the voyages of New Kingdom rulers on the 
Nile to their enthronement at Karnak'^’ and, in more general terms, 
of the movements of Pharaoh through his land and within his resi¬ 
dence.*"^^ 


14 lines 2fr. 

'35 23 lines FIT. 

'36 19 lines Sir. 

'3^ 24 lines 4fr. 

'36 Also cf, E.[E.] Kormysheva: Das Inthronisationsritual des Konigs von Meroe. in: 
Gundlach-Rochholz (eds) 1994 187-210. 

*36 Cf. also the travelling of the court in the Late Period, mentioned in P.Rylands 
IX 2.4, F.D. Griffith: Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the Johns Rylands Library Manchester. 
Manchester-London 1909 67 with note 2; Torok 1995a 65 with note 337. 

'^6 Assmann 1990 180. 

For Horemheb’s bark journey see his coronation inscription Urk. IV 2119 10-12; 
cf Assmann 1990 180. 

'■*3 O’Connor 1989 82ff; J. Assmann: Palast oder Tempel? Uberlegungen zur 
Architektur und Topographic von Amarna. jAEi' 31 (1972) 143-155; for the concept 
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The inscriptions of Anlamani (late 7th century BC), Irike-Amannote 
(2nd half of 5th century BC), Harsiyotef (1st half of 4th century BC) 
and Nastasen (late 4th century BC) record that the legitimation of the 
king and his installation into the royal office was repeated in the Amun 
temples of three centres of the kingdom: Napata, Kawa and Pnubs. 
The inscriptions of Harsiyotef and Nastasen also record a subsequent 
legitimation ceremony performed in the Bastet temple of Tare/Tele 
(T-i-r-t/T'/i-f).'^^ The Anlamani stela text also speaks in more detail 
about other places visited en route. After his legitimation at Napata 
Anlamani 

sailed northwards in the second month of Winter, (re)founding each 
district, doing good for every god, giving rewards to the prophets and 
priests of every temple-compound at which he arrived. 

Every district was in a state of rejoicing on meeting him, shouting, 
thanking god, and bowing down.'''^^ 

This passage reproduces the traditional Egyptian concept of the re¬ 
establishment of Order after the Chaos that ensued with the death of 
the royal predecessor. This could only occur after the investiture in the 
Amun temple at Napata. The description of the events at Kawa, Pnubs 
and Tare presented in the above-mentioned records indicates, how¬ 
ever, that actual enthronements took place at these latter places as well. 

3.1.3. Enthronement at Napata 

As shown in Ch. III.4.1, the royal power of the dynasty founder Alara 
was legitimated by an oracular pronouncement by Amun-Re, which 
probably was received at Napata. The earliest explicit reference to the 
enthronement in Napata may be found in Piye’s Horus-name Ki-nht 
If-m-Npt, “Mighty-Bull-who-appears-[=is-crowned]-in-Napata” assum¬ 
ed around 747 BC. Besides Memphis,*"^® Taharqo seems to have been 
crowned, as suggested by his colossal cult statue from the Amun tem- 


in the late New Kingdom see, e.g., the hymn to Ramesses VII in P.Torino CG 54031, 
Condon 1978 23f., 44f; in the Late Period see the Naucratis Stela of Nectanebos I (380- 
362 BC), Lichtheim 1980 88 line 7. 

Identified by Hofmann 1971 24; Zibelius 1972 179f. with the Cadata/Radata sit¬ 
uated in the Napata region according to the early 3rd cent. BC toponym list of Bion 
(see Ch. VII. 1.3) where, according to Pliny JV.H. 6.35, a golden cat (probably the god¬ 
dess Bastet) was worshipped. 

For the chronological and geographical sequence see my comments, FHMl 226fF. 

13 lines 7f. (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

146 3 (Taharqo) line 15. 
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at Napata as well. The earliest description of the rites performed 
at Napata is to be found in the Election Stela of Aspelta (late 6th-early 
6th century According to this text, after the public proclama¬ 

tion of the oracular decree on his legitimacy, Aspelta was conducted 
into the presence of Amun, i.e., to the sanctuary where he was received 
without attendants by the permanent image of the god.’^® (An episode 
of this kind was first described in the Great Triumphal Stela which 
records Piye’s mystic encounter with Re of Heliopolis.*^®) Aspelta 
prayed for kingship and the god granted him universal regency. The 
installation of the king also included a verbal utterance of the god, 
which had the significance of creation’^' and which was, apparently, 
put down again in the form of an oracular decree; further the recep¬ 
tion of the royal insignia: crown(s) and dominion-scepter*^^ of his pre- 
decessor(s); and his public appearance “even as Re shines in heaven” 
and the acclamation of the new king by humankind.On the occa¬ 
sion of this epiphany, the divine decree received during the course of 
the investiture in the sanctuary was made public. 

Irike-Amannote recorded his investiture at Napata in more detail. 
He stayed, as would later Nastasen too, more than one month in 
Napata. Both kings had already received the “royal oracle” as well as 
the crowns on the day of their arrival (thus indicating that their legiti¬ 
mation in the human sphere had been completely performed at Meroe 

Ch. IV. 1,2 Table L. 

>‘‘8 14 lines 19-30. 

On the distinction between the processional [M, “in appearance”) and perma¬ 
nent {htp, “resting”) images of the gods in Egypt see Romer 1994 ISSflf.; in this point 
there could not have been any difference between the traditions preserved in Egypt on 
the one hand and the temples of Egyptian or Egyptianized deities in Kush, on the other. 

5 lines 103-105. The description follows the New Kingdom textual and icono- 
graphical tradition of the rite of the king’s entry into the sanctuary, cf., e.g., Seti I in 
Karnak, Great Hypostyle Hall, OIP 106 PI. 227. 

On the relationship between the source of royal power in god’s creative word 
and the theological concept of creation by word cf the “Memphite Theology” on the 
“Shabaqo stone” (cf Ch. IV.2.3), lines 53ff., Junker 1940; Assmann 1996a 389ff. and 
also see Tbrok 1995a 145. 

A textual reference to the ivis sceptre as Kushite royal insignium occurs only in 
the Aspelta ES. Associated with royal power, the W!S sceptre was a current attribute of 
the king in Egyptian iconography, and it also was traditionally represented as a divine 
attribute and/or as a symbol of power granted by gods/goddesses to the ruler, see P. 
Kaplony: Zepter. lA VI (1986) 1373-1389 1374 and cf. E. Winter: Untersuchungen zu dm 
i^ptischm Tempelreliefs der griechisch-romischm ^eit. Wien 1968 84; A. Hassan: Stocke und 
Stdbe im Pharaonischm Agypten bis zum Ende des Nairn Reiches. Berlin 1976 170, 190f For 
the Kushite evidence cf Ch. V.4.3. 

'53 14 lines 22-30. 
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City, where they stayed at the time of the death of their predecessor, 
and during the course of their journey to Napata*^^). Subsequently, 
Irike-Amannote made a series of offerings and, as may be concluded 
from the calendrical data carefully noted in the text, he celebrated the 
New Year festival,’^^ a traditional confirmation of royal power,'^® in 
the Amun temple of Napata. He departed for Kawa on the last day of 
this festival. Harsiyotefs investiture at Napata was, unlike his anom¬ 
alous legitimation in the human sphere (see above), performed in the 
traditional manner.Nastasen was received at the gates of the Amun 
temple by “all the notables and priests of Amun”. Conducted into the 
sanctuary, the priests composed his titulary and he received “the king- 
ship of the Bow-land (Nubia), the crown of King Harsiyotef, and the 
power of King Piye-Alara”'®® from his divine father Amun. The com¬ 
position of the titulary*^® as part of the investiture, though not record¬ 
ed in other texts, belongs to the earliest rites of the investiture and was 
adopted together with the Egyptian-type titulary.*®® The oracular 
decree of legitimation was snbsequently proclaimed in a part of the 
sanctuary which was accessible to the public. In its published form, the 
decree defined Nastasen’s kingship both in concrete geographical and 
in ideological terms. The investiture ceremonies did not end there. 
Nastasen had another intimate encounter with his divine father. Sub¬ 
sequently, he performed a ritual dance before the god, presented offer¬ 
ings to him, ceremonially mounted the steps of the “golden throne” in 
the Amun temple and also received acclamation. The dance is record¬ 
ed here for the first time*®* and it seems to have been part of a ritual 
sequence consisting of the “royal oracle”, the dance, sacrifices, and the 
mounting the steps of the throne, i.e., his appearance as king at 
Napata. The text indicates that the “appearance [as king]”, i.e., the act 
of M, traditionally translated as “enthronement”, “coronation”, “ascent 
to the throne”, epiphany” was performed in the form of mounting the 


19 lines 3-35; 24 lines 4-11. 

155 ^gQ marked the beginning of his second regnal year. 

Goyon 1972 19ir., 42; for the chronology of the investiture cf my comments, 
Fmil 422fr. 

23 lines 10-19. 

158 24 lines 15f (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Referred to with the expression srh hit nfr including the Egyptian term for the 
palace facade associated with the Horus-name. 

160 pnj. (Jig evidence see Beckerath 1984 5ff. 

'®' On the Egyptian roots of the king’s hnhn dance see E. Brunner-Traut: Tanz. LA 
VI (1985) 215-231 226 with notes 6f 
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steps of the throne and appearing seated on the throne. In the case of 
Nastasen, this act took place on the last day of IV iht i.e. on the last 
day of the month Choiakh. The preceding rites extended over the 
whole fourth month of iht, i.e., the period of the Choiakh festival or 
Sokar festival of Osiris,*®^ which concluded on IV iht 30 with the erec¬ 
tion of the djed-'p\\[2LV and the celebration of the burial of the dead 
Osiris in the Netherworld.’®^ The next day, I prt 1 (1st of Tybi), was 
the feast of the ascent of Homs, the heir of Osiris, on his throne.’®'’ 
Since Nastasen stayed on at Napata until I prt 12, it is likely that the 
investiture rites were integrated into the Choiakh festival and further 
with the burial of the predecessor (cf Ch. V.4.2.2) as well as with the 
feast of Homs’ mythical enthronement. All datable enthronements 
indicate an association of the royal legitimation with festivals which 
possessed a special significance from the point of view of the origins of 
royal power. Piye received the crowns of Egypt (or rather a confirma¬ 
tion of his kinghsip) at Thebes during the Opet festival of Amun;’®® 
Irike-Amannote’s investiture at Napata was associated with the New 
Year festival; and the investiture at Kawa coincided with the festival of 
Amun of Kawa celebrated on the same date as the Theban Opet fes¬ 
tival’®® (cf also Ch. V.5.1.5). 

3.1.4. Enthronement at Kawa and the joy of Isis 

Arriving at Kawa on II prt (Mechir) 29, Anlamani ordered a seven-days 
festival of Amun of Kawa, which is termed in the text hh tp(y) n Imn, 
“first festival of Amun” and, significantly, hb In-sw, “festival of the king” 
and which corresponded in date with a Theban Amun festival.’®^ 
During it, the cult statue of the god appeared in procession and gave 
an oracle declaring Anlamani’s legitimacy and conferring royal power 
upon him. The oracular decree proclaimed his universal kingship and 
concluded with the traditional utterance on the divine gifts of “all life, 
all health, all stability, prosperity and happiness and appearance on the 
Homs-throne of the living, like Re, forever”, alluding to the “secret 
knowledge” (cf Ch. V.3.2.3) which the king receives from his divine 


‘62 Altenmiiller 1975 175f. 

‘65 Altenmiiller 1975 176. 

‘6“* M. Alliot: Le culte d’Horus a Edfou au temps des PtoUmees II. Le Caire 1954 56114. 
‘66 5 lines 25f. 

‘66 19 lines 63ir. 

‘62 Macadam 1949 48 note 25; Altenmiiller 1975 177. 
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father.*®® The decree was publicly announced. The next episode of the 
enthronement rituals was an expedition sent against rebellious nomads 
and it had the significance of the ceremonial annihilation of the enemy. 
As a result of the victory over the representatives of Chaos, Anlamani 
restored the Golden Age'®® (Ch. V.4.2.6). 

Subsequently, the King’s mother Queen Nasalsa was summoned to 
Kawa, in order to find her son “effulgent like Horus on his throne”. 
The conceptual model of this act was provided by the identically 
described visit of the Queen Mother Abar at Memphis which occurred 
as an episode in Taharqo’s enthronement in 690 BC (cf. Ch. IV.2.4).*^® 
Abar’s and Nasalsa’s visits re-enacted a central episode of the 
Memphite legend relating the birth and education of Horus by his 
mother Isis in the Lower Egyptian papyrus thicket of Chemmis.*^* 
Since the New Kingdom, the legend was associated in Egypt with the 
myth of the ruler’s divine birth. The joy of the Queen Mother, identi¬ 
fied with Isis,'^^ at the sight of her son on the Horus-throne repre¬ 
sented in fact an act of legitimation,*^® as is also hinted at in Anla- 
mani’s prayer for kingship directed to Amun in the course of the 
“Konigsoraker, i.e., the intimate encounter of the King with the god 
which concluded the enthronement rites in the Kawa temple *^^ (see 
above and Ch. V.3.2.3). The incorporation of the allusion to the 
Chemmis legend as a facet of the legitimacy of royal power probably 
points towards an inspiration received in the period of the residence of 


For the significance of the formula rendered more frequently 'tih nb dd W!S nb snb 
rw-lb nb h< hr st-Hr ml R' df 'n/i/t, “all life, all stability and dominion, all health, all hap¬ 
piness and appearing on the Horus-throne like Re for ever and ever” (e.g.. Great 
Inscription of Irike-Amannote, lines lOLlf., FHK II No. 71, transl. R.H. Pierce) see 
Kuhlmann 1988 152. 

>65 Grimal 1986 45f 

>^» Described in Taharqo’s stela Kawa V lines 1511., FHN\ No. 22. 

>^> A.H. Gardiner: Horus the Behdetite. JEA 30 (1944) 23-60; H. Altenmiiller: 
Chemmis, LA\ (1974) 921-922. 

>^5 Kormysheva 1992 4f. also interprets a door lintel relief in the Taharqo Edifice 
at Karnak (Parkei^Leclant-Goyon 1979 PI. 25) as a representation of Taharqo identi¬ 
fied with Horus and his mother identified with Isis. The relief represents, however, 
Taharqo and the God’s Wife of Amun performing the rites of protection at the ceno¬ 
taph of K6m-Djeme. The erroneous identification of the female figure as Taharqo’s 
mother has its source in E. de Rouge, MdA 1 (1872) 14-16 and is also found in the 1st 
edn. of PMM 73 and in Bergman 1968 233 note 1. For its correction see Leclant 1965 
68 note 1; PMW 220; Parker-Leclant-Goyon 1979 61f with note 2. 

>^6 See Bergman 1968 13711. 

>^'> Anlamani Stela line 26: “have regard for my mother and establish her children 
on earth”, FHM I No. 34 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty kings in Memphis (cf. Ch. IV.2.3-4). Its asso¬ 
ciation with the concept of legitimacy through a female succession line 
(see above and Ch. V.3.2.2) also bears the imprint of the legitimating 
power of the Queen Mother as shaped by the connections between the 
Kushite dynasty and the ideology of the Theban God’s Wife of Amun. 

In the Anlamani monument, the description of the events at Kawa 
is concentrated on the visit of the Queen Mother and it records only 
one subsequent episode, viz., a similar repetition of the “royal oracle” 
as also would occur during the course of the investiture of Nastasen at 
Napata (see above). The text indicates that this second “royal oracle” 
had the significance of the confirmation of the power of the ruler who 
just has started his regency as a realisation of the reciprocity between 
the divine father and his reigning son. This concept is iconographical- 
ly summarized in the traditional scene of the offering of the pectoral 
and the necklace by the king to Amun (cf Ch. V.4.3). The occurrence 
of this rite in the description of the ceremonies performed at Kawa pre¬ 
sents another argument for the interpretation of the Kawa episodes as 
an actual enthronement: 

His Majesty said, ‘O Amun-Re of Finding-(the)-Aton [Kawa], swift of 
stride, who comes to him who calls upon him, grant me a long life, 
without any sickness in it; turn back him who plots evil against me, 
have regard for my mother and establish her children on earth, grant 
me a great Inundation, good in harvest, a great flood without trouble 
in it, and let this land be good in my time.’ 

Amun-Re of Finding-(the)-Aton [Kawa] appeared as he [the king] 
stood before him, and this god turned his face to him and spent a 
long time standing listening to all that he said and gave him all life, 
stability, and dominion from him [Amun], (all) health from him, and 
all happiness from him, and appearing on the throne of Horus, like 
Re, for ever.’^^ 

In the 2nd half of the 5th century BC Irike-Amannote ordered a three- 
days temple festival on his arrival at Kawa. In the course of it, the King 
encountered the processional image of Amun of Kawa and received 
from him an oracular decree concerning his legitimacy and “a bow 
together with its arrows of bronze”. The association of Amun of Kawa 
with the bow and arrows and his presenting the ruler with these as 
royal insignia occurs here for the first time in the preserved evidence 
and may be regarded as a Kushite feature which conforms with the 
unusual warrior aspect of the Nubian Amun (cf Ch. V.5.1). Subse- 


13 lines 25-28 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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quently, the oracular decree was proclaimed and the King left for 
Pnubs (Ch. V.3.1.5). From Pnubs Irike-Amannote returned to Kawa in 
order to celebrate the festival of Amun of Kawa which, significantly, 
corresponded in date with the Opet festival of Kamak.'^® A close con¬ 
nection between the rites of the Opet festival and the Amun festival at 
Kawa is indicated by the nocturnal processionheld on the eve of the 
great daytime procession as well as by the emphasis laid on Irike- 
Amannote’s participation in the feast and in the culmination of the 
nocturnal rites with the jubilant words of the crowd: “The son is unit¬ 
ed with his father”. This latter moment points towards a possible sim¬ 
ilarity of the Kawa festival to the Opet festival in relation to the con¬ 
text of the reaffirmation of the royal power with the cyclical resurrec¬ 
tion of the king’s divine father Amun (also cf. Ch. IV.2.2 on the 
Sandstone Stela of Piye). The visit of Irike-Amannote’s mother occur¬ 
red after this festivail (cf above the similar episode recorded in the 
Anlamani inscription). Subsequently, the King entered the sanctuary 
and was closeted with Amun without any attendants for four days and 
four nights. This rite, the significance of which is also stressed by the 
fact that meanwhile the royal family, the army, the “chief men of His 
Majesty” and the crowd were at prayer, seems to represent a variant 
of the rite of smn iw^, “affirming the heir”, mentioned as an Egyptian 
enthronement rite in New Kingdom documents.'^® It was followed by 
offerings and another “royal oracle” which was publicly proclaimed on 
the order of the king.'^® The proclamation was attended by the heir 
apparent (?)'®® and by the prophets and the scribe of the temple 
archives. The similarity of the process as indicated here to the experi¬ 
ence of Alexander the Great at Siwa is striking.'®' 

3.1.5. Enthronement at Pnubs and Tare 

The Harsiyotef Stela presents a laconic record of the stations of the 
king’s “coronation journey” following his investiture at Napata: 

...I went to Amun-Re, the lord dwelling in Finding-(the)-Aton [Kawa], 

and told about what Amun of Napata said to me. 


Murnane 1995 187f. 

In 5 line 26 referred to as hh 'Ipt grh, “Feast of Opet by Night”. 

Goyon 1972 46fr.; M.-Th. Derchain-Uertel: Thronbesteigung. LA VI (1985) 529- 
532 530. 

19 lines 81-106. 

Judging by his name Amanibakhi. Identical with Table N/26? 

Kuhlmann 1988 129fr., 15111. 
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I went to Amun-Re, the lord dwelling in Pnubs and told about 
what Amun of Napata said. 

I went to Bastet of Tare and told about what Amun of Napata 
said.*®^ 

Despite its brevity, this description indicates “royal oracles” in the tem¬ 
ples of Kawa, Pnubs and Tare. The Nastasen Stela records them, in 
the form they were performed in the 2nd half of the 4th century BC, 
in more detail. Nastasen encountered the processional image of Amun 
in Kawa as well as in Pnubs and received an oracular decree and royal 
insignia in both places. At Kawa he was granted by Amun 

...the kingship of Bow-land [Nubia], ... the Two Banks [of the Nile], 
Ale, (the Nine Bows), and his powerful bow... 

The King also recounts that 

He spoke <to> me according as he (already) spoke <to> me (to wit) 
Amun of Napata, my good father. (I) went up and sat on the throne 
of gold. 

I went to Amun of Pnubs, my good father. Amun of Pnubs appeared 
(in procession) and came outside the Great House. He gave <to> me 
the rulership of the Bow-land [Nubia] and his powerful aegis. I spoke 
my good speech with Re. (I) went up and sat on the throne of gold.* 

Nastasen received thus, like Irike-Amannote before him, Amun’s bow 
(and arrows) at Kawa. In Pnubs he received another remarkable insig- 
nium of royal power, namely, an emblem representing a deep broad 
bead collar surmounted by the head of Amun, i.e., an a;gis.’®^ The 
prows and the sterns of the processional barques of the deities in Egypt 
as well as in Kush were adorned with aegides with the head of the actu¬ 
al deity. In New Kingdom Egypt, the aegides themselves were also 
regarded as cult images possessing an immanent divine presence*®^ and 
were associated as well with the concept of Re’s “shadow” protecting 
the king.*^® With the presentation of the aegis, the god imbued the King 
with divine power*®^ (Ch. V.4.2.4). 


‘82 23 lines 19-22 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

183 24 lines 23-26 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

*8'* For the object as amulet see Andrews 1994 4If. For a Meroitic bronze aegis with 
the head of a goddess inscribed with the cartouches of King Arnekhamani from Kawa 
see Macadam 1955 Pis XCI-XCIII/a; Wenig 1978 Cat. 133. 

*85 Bell 1985a 34f 

186 yyi Helck: Gottesschatten. lA II (1976) 819-820. Cf 5 line 67: “...the shadow of 
god is upon me...” (transl R.H. Pierce). 

*82 Bell 1985a 33f 
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From Pnubs, Nastasen returned to Napata where the process of 
investiture still continued with a series of rites. A barque procession of 
Amun was followed by a “royal oracle”, i.e., a dialogue between the 
king, who reported his enthronement at Kawa and Pnubs, and the god, 
who confirmed his kingship anew. The rites continued with the cere¬ 
monial dance of the King before the deity and a sacrifice (the sequence 
was the opposite at Nastasen’s first “appearance” in Napata). Subse- 
quendy, the King descended to a subterranean (?) room*®® of the tem¬ 
ple where he spent four days and four nights with his divine father. As 
this rite took place after his coronation at Napata and return from the 
enthronement ceremonies at Kawa and Pnubs, we have reasons to 
believe that it derived, together with the similar rite performed by 
Irike-Amannote at Kawa after the latter’s coronation at Napata, Kawa, 
and Pnubs (see above), from the Egyptian New Kingdom rite of smn 
itf', the “affirming the heir”. After four days Nastasen emerged from 
the scene of his intimate encounter with Amun, sacrificed two oxen 
and mounted anew the steps of the “golden throne”.*®® These episodes 
were followed by a journey to Tele (the Tare of the Harsiyotef Annals, 
see above). His Stela records the events in the king’s words as follows: 

(I) went up to Bastet who dwells in Tele, my good mother. She gave 

<to> me life, a long beautiful old age, and (her) left breast.'®** 

Four generations earlier Harsiyotef received a royal oracle from Bastet 
in the same sanctuary. In both Harsiyotefs and Nastasen’s coronation 
journeys Tare/Tele was the last station. Remarkably, the last episode 
of the traditional enthronement rites in New Kingdom Egypt was the 
suckling of the king.*®* This correspondence cannot be accidental. The 
occurrence of Bastet, a goddess specially associated with royal legiti¬ 
macy in TIP Egypt*®^ and apparently in Kush as well,*®® in the 
enthronement process is not accidental either. It may have its origins 
in the Theban Twenty-Fifth and Twenty-Sixth Dynasty cult of the god¬ 
dess as consort of Ptah.*®"* While the stations of the coronation journey 
at Napata, Kawa and Pnubs were determined by a political tradition 


The scene of the rite is enigmatic: it is termed ivdi which could derive from wdil.t, 
the place where the dead meet Amun-Re in New Kingdom texts, cf Wb. I 403. 

'S® 24 lines 26-32. 

'*"* 24 lines 32f. 

'**' Leclant 1961b 260ff. 

For the evidence see E. Otto: Bastet. LA I (1973) 628-630. 

See, e.g., Piye’s epithet si-Bstt “Son-of-Bastet”, Ch. V.2.2, Table N 2/5. 

Leclant 1961b 277 note 1; Leclant 1965 301f with note 5. 
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(Ch. V.3.1.6), the visit at Tare represents a late extension of the 
enthronement rites as religious festivals. 

3.1.6. Ambulatory kingship 

Over the centuries, the structure as well as the individual episodes of 
the enthronement rites underwent a number of changes. It is, however, 
difficult to draw a precise picture of the actual extent and character of 
the alterations. The individual documents discussed in the foregoing 
highlighted different aspects and sections of the process as a whole. The 
inscriptions of Piye (Sandstone Stela and Great Triumphal Stela), 
Taharqo, and Tanwetamani do not provide direct information on the 
enthronement rites. The inscriptions from Kawa usually neglect the 
stations of the coronation journey visited before and after Kawa. In 
view of the primacy of the Amun temple at the Pure Mountain of 
Amun, it is certainly not accidental that it is the texts originally erect¬ 
ed in the great Amun temple at Napata which presented a more con¬ 
cise report on the whole course of the royal legitimation. The intention 
of giving a more complete and “documentary” description of the 
enthronement process may, however, also have become stronger with 
time, as is obvious from the comparison of the inscriptions of Piye, Ta¬ 
harqo and Tanwetamani with the more detailed documents of Aspelta 
and his successors. E.g., the Irike-Amannote text, though it was 
inscribed on the walls of the Kawa temple, is historically nearly as com¬ 
plete as the texts from Napata. It also appears that the sequence of the 
episodes at the individual stations of the journey was extended over 
time. It seems quite likely that the geographical extension of the jour¬ 
ney to include the Bastet temple at Tare only occurred some time after 
Irike-Amannote’s reign in the 2nd half of the 5th century and, at the 
latest, with Harsiyotefs enthronement in the 1st half of the 4th century 
BC. Though the apparent multiplication of the rites of the legitimation 
in the human sphere and of the enthronement rites performed at 
Napata, Kawa, and Pnubs may also reflect a change in the docu¬ 
mentary style (cf Ch. VI. 1.1), these changes as well as the geographical 
extension of the route primarily indicates the increasing importance of 
the direct “communication” between the king and his divine father. 
While the permanence of the majority of the essential elements of the 
theological discourse on the myth of the state as it emerged under the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty is obvious during the entire period embraced 
by the preserved sources, the unfolding of an archaizing tendency from 
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the 5th century BC onwards is also noticeable (e.g., the occurence of 
a variant of the rite of “confirming the heir”, see above). 

The most conspicuous constant features of the enthronement 
process—^which can be identified as a complex of native concepts fit¬ 
ted into a theological context formed under the decisive influence of 
Egyptian religion—are the legitimation in the human sphere, the inde¬ 
pendent enthronements at Kawa, Pnubs and later also at Tare follow¬ 
ing the first enthronement at Napata; and the special emphasis given 
to the concept of the descent from a female succession line. It would 
also seem that the multiphcation of the ceremonies (Irike-Amannote 
was invested at Napata, then at Kawa, then at Pnubs, and then again 
at Kawa; enthronement rites were performed for Nastasen at Napata, 
Kawa, Pnubs, again at Napata, then at Tare, and finally again at 
Napata) was, again, a special Kushite development. 

The legitimation in the human sphere represents a theological inter¬ 
pretation of the royal succession. Its form was determined by the 
Kushite succession order and its alteration was the consequence of his¬ 
torical events (the rule of the Kushite dynasty in Egypt), dynastic fac¬ 
tors (Ch. IV.2.4) and the Egyptianisation of the Kushite religion and 
kingship ideology (cf. Ch. V.4.1). 

The independent enthronements in the Amun temples of Napata, 
Kawa and Pnubs and, in the 4th century BC, in the Bastet temple of 
Tare are usually interpreted in the hterature as a tradition modelled on 
the journey of the Egyptian ruler which “sets order in the kingdom” 
(Ch. V.3.1.2) and/or determined by the religious importance of certain 
cult temples or, in similarly general terms, as a practice that corre¬ 
sponds with the significance of any (and every) cult temple as place of 
the legitimation of royal power. It is more likely, however, that the 
conceptual completeness of the enthronement rites performed at each 
station of the coronation journey on the one hand, and the differences 
in the rites at the individual stations,'^® on the other, refer to a politi¬ 
cal tradition. The multiple investiture in a series of territorial centres 
in the temples of the different local forms of the Reichsgott Amun-Re 
can best be explained as a mythologised “commemoration” of the orig¬ 
inal political independence of the areas centered around these stations 


195 Priese 1978 85; S. Wenig; Discussion. Kommentar zu Torok: Ambulatory King- 
ship and Settlement History, in: Bonnet (ed.) 1992 137-140 {contra Torok 1992a). 

As, e.g., the different regalia received at Napata (the cap-crown of the kings of 
Kush and their dominion-scepters), Kawa (Amun’s bow and arrows), and Pnubs (aegis 
of Amun). 
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of the coronation journey. If so, the coronation journey was also con¬ 
sidered as a ritual renewal of the original unification of the indepen¬ 
dent polities that had emerged with the fall of the Egyptian domina¬ 
tion in the 11th century BC and existed in the Middle Nile Region 
until they were integrated by the el Kurru chiefs (cf Ch. III.3-4). In 
this sense, it may be viewed as related to, but not deriving from and 
identical with, the Egyptian concept of the “Unification of Two- 
lands”. 

No actual coronation seems to have been performed at Meroe City, 
even though it was already a royal residence under the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty and its early Amun temple erected by Taharqo (?) was dedi¬ 
cated to Amun-Re (Ch. V.5.1). However, a local form of the deity does 
not emerge before the Meroitic period, and at Meroe City only the 
cults of Amun-Re of Napata, of Kawa, of Pnubs, and of Karnak are 
attested to (Ch. V.5.1). It is recorded in some texts'®^ that the legiti¬ 
mation in the human sphere started at Meroe City and was conclud¬ 
ed at Napata where the legitimation by Amun-Re followed. This seems 
to indicate that the regions of Napata and Meroe City constituted one 
single unit, in spite of their different early histories. As already sug¬ 
gested above (Ch. III.4.3), the reasons for this political homogeneity lay 
in the dynastic fusion of the two regions established in some time in 
the early 8th century BC. The status of Meroe City in the myth of the 
state should not be confused, however, with its governmental signifi¬ 
cance. The erection of an Amun temple in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
period distinguishes Meroe City as a governmental centre, and the 
royal residence mentioned first in the second half of the 5th century 
BC'^® in all probability had Twenty-Fifth Dynasty preliminaries. 

The northernmost station of the enthronement journey was at 
Pnubs, a place probably identical with Kerma south of the Third 


The concept of srm-tiwy also occurs in Kushite titularies in titles proclaiming the 
program of the political unification, pacification, or conquest of Egypt (for titles of this 
kind of Piye, Shabaqo, Si'aspiqo and Irike-Amannote see Ch. V.2.2 Table N 2/1, 3/1, 
17/4, 21/1 [“mortuary”]) and have no relevance in the above sense. For their inter¬ 
pretation also as indications of (intended) negotiations conducted in order to achieve 
political unity see H. Goedicke: “zrru-bwj”. in: Melanges Gamal eddin Mokhtar I [BdE 
97/1). Le Caire 1985 307-324. For the concept of “Unification of Two-lands” in a 
broader context see Baines 1985 26114.— It should be noted, however, that the coro¬ 
nation ceremonies in the Bastet temple at Tare represent a late development and they 
cannot be interpreted within the framework of the same political tradition (cf Ch. 
V.3.1.5). 

19 (Irike-Amannote) lines 3-5; 24 (Nastasen) lines 4-6. 

'89 19 (Irike-Amannote) lines 4f 
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Cataract (see note 114 to Table L, Ch. IV. 1.2). It would seem that the 
journey stopped there because the Nile Valley north of the Third 
Cataract was considered to be of a different nature. A different struc¬ 
ture of government north of the Third Cataract is indicated in the 
Harsiyotef Annals as well as in the Nastasen Stela (Ch. VI.2.6) and the 
tradition that Lower Nubia had originally been a conquered, and not 
a federate territory seems to be reflected in its subordination under the 
authority of a viceroy during the Meroitic period (Ch. VII.2.3). 

The coronation journey as a mythologized initial act of regency may 
also be interpreted as an image of the actual government. The gov¬ 
ernmental form of ambulatory kingship, a structure also known from 
other ancient cultures,^*^*^ could have been a natural development moti¬ 
vated by the federal origins as well as the geographical fundamentals 
of Kush.2°* Such a form of government, with a court moving from resi¬ 
dence to residence, may also have been associated with a royal pro¬ 
gress coordinated with the festival calendar. 

The stations in the coronation journey and the territorial units of the 
actual governmental structure (see Ch. V.3.3) should, however, not be 
confused with each other. Similarly, the scenes of the actual enthrone¬ 
ments at Napata, Kawa, Pnubs and Tare should be distinguished in 
terms of their pohtical-ideological significance and their association 
with the myth of the state from the cult temples as scenes of the con¬ 
tinuous confirmation of royal power during the course of the daily ser¬ 
vice. It is in this latter sense that any cult temple may contain icono- 
graphical and textual references to the enthronement of the king, as it 
is demonstrated, e.g., by the shrines erected in the hypostyle hall of the 
temple of Amun, Bull of Nubia at Sanam by Taharqo^®^ and 
Aspelta.^®^ The relief decoration of both shrines is composed of scenes 
which also occur in traditional Egyptian and Kushite coronation cycles 
(cf Ch. V.4.3). The Sanam shrines are associated with similar chapels 
built by Taharqo^^® and Aspelta^®® in the Hypostyle of the Kawa tem¬ 
ple (fig. 8). Nevertheless, Sanam only occurs as a royal residence and 


R. Herzog: Staaten der Friihzeit. Ursprimge und Henschaftsformen. Munchen 1988 142fF. 

201 Torok 1992a llSff. 

202 Torok 1992a 116. 

203 Griffith 1922a 107, PI. XLIII; PAL VII 199 (20). 

20-1 Griffith 1922a 107fr., PI. XLIV-XLVII; PM VII 199 (21). 

205 Macadam 1955 83ffi, Pis 16, XVII; PM VII 188 (39). Now Oxford, Ashmolean 
Museum 1936.661. 

206 Macadam 1955 89fF., Pis II, XVIII; PM VII 188f. (40). Now Oxford, Ashmolean 
Museum 1936.662. 
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a territorial administrative centre but not as a station in the coronation 
journey. 

3.2. The influence of Third Intermediate Period Egypt 
3.2.1. The queens as priestesses of Amun 

Ever since the first seminal ideological and institutional association of 
Kushite rulership with the cult of Amun-Re, i.e., the covenant between 
Alara and Amun (Ch. III.4.1), Third Intermediate Period Egypt and 
especially Thebes continued to exert a decisive influence on the for¬ 
mation and development of state structure and the myth of the state in 
the Middle Nile Region. 

In the terms of the covenant, Alara committed his sister as priestess 
to Amun-Re and the god granted kingship to the descendants of 
Alara’s sister in return for their loyalty. Conceptually, the covenant 
implies the adoption of the ruler’s divine sonship and thus the accep¬ 
tance of the Egyptian-type patrilinear inheritance and, at the same 
time, the mythologization of a Kushite tradition connected to the legit¬ 
imating power deriving from the ruler’s mother. This latter was, how¬ 
ever, thoroughly Egyptianized on the basis and in the terminology of 
the institution of the Theban God’s Wife of Amun. The impact of the 
Divine Adoratress was, evidently, determined by the political connec¬ 
tion with Thebes: it was the adoption of Kashta’s daughter Amenirdis 
I as God’ Wife of Amun Elect by Shepenwepet I that had first legiti¬ 
mated Kushite rule in Egypt and the successive adoptions of Kushite 
princesses continued to secure there the legitimacy of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty (cf. Ch. IV.2.1-4). The role of the Kushite queens in their 
quality as king’s mothers, king’s sisters/wives, and king’s daughters was 
also shaped by traditions of Egyptian queenship adopted from the early 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period onwards. Significantly, Kashta’s wife 
Pebatma (mother of Piye and Shabaqo), Piye’s wife Pekereslo/Peksater 
and Shebitqo’s wife Istemkheb (?) were buried at Abydos,^®^ the 
“national cemetery” of Egypt,^®^ which indicates an association of the 
mortuary cult of the Kushite queen with one of the most important 
sites of the cult of Osiris and Isis which was in this period closely con¬ 
nected with the Amun temple of Kamak.^®® This association was suh- 


For the evidence see Wenig 1990; Leahy 1994 and see notes to Tables I and K, 
Ch. IV. 1.2. 

2“ B.J. Kemp: Abydos. MT (1972) 28-42 36. 

Leahy 1990 165ff. 
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sequently amalgamated with the legitimating role of the Queen Mother 
as incarnation of Horus’ mother Isis^''^ within the framework of the 
Memphite rendering of the Chemmis legend (Ch. V.3.1.4). The depths 
of the association of the king’s mother with Isis are indicated by 
Aspelta’s epithet ndty mwt=f''Ist, “protector of his mother Isis” in the 
Khaliut Stela,representing a unique adaptation of the royal epithet 
Hr nd It-f, “Horus, protector of his father” referring to the king’s divine 
sonship.^'^ 

Other features of Egyptian New Kingdom queenship also occur in 
the titularies of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and later queens.From the 
viewpoint of this chapter, the most significant feature of Kushite queen- 
ship is the strong accent laid on the ruler’s legitimacy through his 
mother and the mothers of his mother.^*'^ 

The commitment of Alara’s sister to Amun and her installation as 
sistrum-player recalls the Egyptian concepts connected to the priestly 
office of the king’s mother, consort and daughter in the royal cult and 
clearly indicates the interpretation of the role of the queen as media¬ 
tor between god and the king.^'^ Either connected to a cult (temple) or 
to certain ritual functions associated with the enthronement/confirma- 
tion of royal power, the acting of the Kushite royal women (in their 
generational duality as mother and as wife of the ruler, patterned on 
the Hathoric prototype^*®) as sistrum-players, i.e., priestesses of Amun, 
is attested to textually^'^ as well as iconographically (cf Ch. V.4.3) up 
until the Meroitic period. The installation of certain royal women as 
sistrum players was determined, however, by more concrete consider¬ 
ations: they were invested as priestesses in order to distinguish them as 
predestined king’s mothers. On the other hand, royal women could 
also be installed in priestly offices which were associated with the legit¬ 
imacy and power of the ruler in the individual territorial units of the 
kingdom. 


Russmann 1969-1970 151; Yellin 1995a 254ff. 

2“ FHNl No. 40 lines 14f. 

C. Onasch 1984 141. 

For the preserved titularies see Torok 1995a 9916 and Tables B (p. 108) and III. 
Kawa VI line 25, FHNI No. 24. 

Troy 1986 83ff. 

Troy 1986 8311. 

For the preserved titularies see Torok 1995a 99ff. and Tables B (p. 108) and III. 
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3.2.2. The female succession 

As mentioned in Gh. V.3.1.3, the oracular decree received by Aspelta 
from his divine father Amun of Napata presented a double justification 
for his election as king by the god: firstly, Amun recognized him as his 
son; and, secondly, the god proclaimed his legitimacy on the grounds 
of his descent from seven generations of female ancestors.^'® Their 
names (erased, however, at a later time, cf Ch. VI.2.2) were listed in 
the decree inscribed in cartouches and as a continuous succession of 
mothers and daughters (each name is introduced with the words 
“whose mother [again] was king’s sister [NN]”). It may be concluded 
on the basis of the titles added to the names that the list started with 
Aspelta’s mother Queen Nasalsa and, proceeding backwards in time, it 
was continued with Amenirdis (II), daughter of Taharqo and aunt of 
Nasalsa.^*® Since Nasalsa could only have been the adoptive daughter 
of a virgin God’s Wife of Amun Elect, the oracular decree clearly list¬ 
ed a chain of adoptions and not some sort of a female family tree. The 
adoptive relationships are also indicated by the tide Sit wrt, “eldest 
daughter”, of Queen Khalese, one of the probable members of the list 
(see below). 

From among the preserved titularies of the queens from the period 
between Alara’s conversion to Nasalsa eight titularies (and epithet 
series) stand out with their special cult connotations,viz., those of 
Pebatma (w. Kashta, m. Piye and Shabaqo),^^’ Khensa (w. Piye),^^^ 


2*8 Aspelta ES, FHNl No. 37 lines 19-21. 

Nasalsa’s name is complemented with the titles sn(t)-nsw mwt-nsw hnwt Ks sit-R< 
and is appended with the formula 'nil dt, also indicating here (she is represented in the 
lunette of the stela too) that she was alive. By contrast, the rest of the names is append¬ 
ed with the formula mt' hrw, “justified”, referring here to the owners of the names as 
deceased. The second erased name was appended with the tide dwit-ntr n 1mn-R< nsw 
ntriv n Wtst, “Divine Adoratrix of Amun-Re, King of the Gods of Thebes”. It is only 
Amenirdis II, God’s Wife of Amun Elect, who, having never been succeeded to the 
office of an actual God’s Wife {hmt ntr), could be listed posthumously with this tide (cf 
Ch. VI.2.2). 

For the queens and their individual tides see Torok 1995a 9911, with reference 
to the analyses presented in Troy 1986. 

“Sistrum-player of Amun-Re, King of the Gods”, Wenig 1990 335; for the queen 
cf Ch. IV.2.1-2. 

Statue fragment from Karnak: “great (wife of the king)”, epithet: h'-nfr, “who-is- 
united with the limbs of the god”, Gitton 1967 161. Offering table from Ku. 4: “sweet 
of love, lady of all the women, great one of the ftfs-seepter, great one of the Imtt-scepter, 
mistress of the imtt-scepter, lady of Two-lands, noblewoman”, Dunham 1950 figs 11/j, 
k. Cf Ch. IV.2.2. 
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Abar (w. Piye, m. Taharqo),^^^ Takahatamani (w. Taharqo),^^"*^ Napa- 
raye (w. Taharqo),^^^ [..Jsalka (w. Taharqo, m. Atlanersa),^^® Khalese 
(w. Atlanersa),^^^ and Nasalsa (w. Senkamanisken, m. Anlamani, 
Aspelta).^^® Table O below was designed under the assumption that 
these eight queens and Amenirdis II were all members of a female suc¬ 
cession line established by means of successive adoptions.However, 
not all of them could in fact have fulfilled their destiny, i.e., the legiti¬ 
mation of a (future) ruler,which explains the differences between the 
number of the probable members of the line, of the members actually 
listed in the Aspelta Election Stela, and of the actual Queen Mothers. 
Taking all these data into consideration, the following correspondences 
can be observed between the female succession line and the line of 
Aspelta’s male predecessors (the adoptions occurring under Aspelta are 
also included, for the evidence see below): 

TABLE O 

MALE AND FEMALE SUCCESSION 

Male succession Female succession Actual Queen Mother 

Alara (?) Pebatma Pebatma 


“Sweet of love, great of praises, lady of Two-lands, noblewoman”, Tanis Stela of 
Taharqo, Leclant-Yoyotte 1949 32; Robisek 1989 17, 66. Cf Ch. V.2.2. 

“Sweet of love, lady of all the women, mistress of the imtf-scepter, lady of Two- 
lands, noblewoman”, Robisek 1989 20, 65. Cf Ch. IV.2.4. 

225 “(Ji-eat one of the iwif-scepter, lady of Two-lands, noblewoman”, offering table 
from Ku. 3, Dunham 1950 PI. XXXI/B. Cf Ch. IV.2.4. 

226 “Qreat one of the Imjt-scepter, noblewoman”, GrifSth 1929 PI. V. Cf. Ch. rV.2.4. 

“Mistress of the imif-scepter, noblewoman, eldest daughter”, Griffith 1929 PI. V. 

“Sweet of love, lady of all the women”, Aspelta ES, FHN I No. 37, lunette and 

line 20; Aspelta AS, FfiU I No. 39, lines 9f (here also “Mistress of Kush” and “king’s 
mother”); Aspelta Khaliut Stela, FHN\ No. 40, line 13 (only “king’s mother”). 

It was suggested in Ch. IV.2.1 that the appointments of the successive Theban 
Divine Adoratresses occurred at intervals of c. 30 years. It remains obscure, whether 
was there any conceptually fixed regularity of this sort in the Kushite succession line as 
well: in view of its actual function, i.e., its association with actual regencies which may 
well have been of very different lengths, such a system would have been difficult to 
maintain. 

E.g., because dying without a son. The succession line could also have been inter¬ 
rupted by the premature death of one of its members, who died before adopting her 
successor. This may well have been the case of the predecessor of Amenirdis II, as a 
consequence of which a king (Senkamanisken) ascended to the throne whose mother 
was not a member of the female line; furthermore, this actual premature death may 
also explain the introduction of ikmenirdis II into the line, who, though she could not 
be appointed as a predestined king’s mother, could, instead, renew the succession line 
of the priestesses in her quality as God’s Wife of Amun Elect. 
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TABLE O. Cont. 
Male succession 

Kashta 

Piye 

(Shabaqo)* 
[Shebitqo]** 
Taharqo 
[T anwetamani] ** 

Adanersa 

[Senkamanisken] ** 

Anlamani 

Aspelta 
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Female succession 

Khensa 

Abar 

Takahatamani 

Naparaye 

[..Jsalka 


Khalese 


Amenirdis II**** 
Nasalsa 

(Nasalsa cont.d) 
Madiqefi***** 

Kheb 


Actual Queen Mother 

Abar 

[..Jsalka 

(Malotaral)*** 

Nasalsa 


* Shabaqo apparendy did not appoint a member of the female line. 

** Not the son of a member of the female line. 

*** Senkamanisken’s mother Malotaral (for the family relationship see Dunham 1955 
48 IT.) apparendy was not a member of the female line. 

**** Probably started anew the succession line, because it had been interrupted in 
Tanwetamani’s reign. 

***** Appointment mentioned in Aspelta’s Adoption Stela, lines 9f, FHN I No. 39 and 
also indicated in lines 23-25 of the Anlamani inscription (Kawa VIII), FHN I No. 34. 


This table also sheds light on the changing relationship between the 
individual types of succession occurring in the Kushite evidence: name¬ 
ly, the patrilinear, matrilinear, and collateral inheritances. This issue 
will be discussed in more detail in Ch. V.4.1. Here we return to the 
adoption into a female succession line. 

An actual adoption procedure is recorded in Aspelta’s Adoption 
Stela. According to this text, in his 3rd regnal year (in the late 7th or 
early 6th century BC) the King invested Kheb, who was, as it is sug¬ 
gested by her tides “king’s sister, king’s daughter, the mistress of the 
land”,^^* his own wife and the daughter of his predecessor Anlamani 


231 Nq 39^ line 13. For the last tide: hnwt ti cf. the Egyptian tides hnwt Tnvy, 

hnwt tiw nbw, “lady of Two-lands” (also frequently attested to in Kushite titularies, cf. 
Torbk 1995a Table III); “lady of all the lands”, Troy 1986 195 Dl/4, 5. 
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(i.e., Aspelta’s own niece, cf. Appendix), into the office of sistrum-play- 
er in the temple of Amun, Bull of Nubia at Sanam. The office had 
originally been held by Queen Nasalsa, Kheb’s grandmother, and later 
by Queen Madiqen, Kheb’s mother, who now bestowed her temple 
incomes on Kheb. 

The procedure was the result of two parallel decisions. Firstly, the 
royal council suggested to the King the appointment of Kheb. The 
scene of the council was the Amun temple at Sanam and the council 
as well as the ensuing investiture were attended by the assembled 
priesthood of the sanctuary. The King gave, as suggested, the office 
and the benefices to Kheb. At the same time, however, the new 
encumbent was also “adopted” by her predecessor (independently from 
the fact that the three ladies were also physically descended from each 
other). 

The phraseology corresponds with that of the documents connected 
to adoptions in the realm of the Theban God’s Wives of Amun. Firstly, 
Kheb was “eldest daughter of the king”, similarly to the Divine Adora- 
tresses who were the “eldest daughters” of each other, the title being a 
periphrasis for “adoptive daughter”.Furthermore, the legal proce¬ 
dure was also modelled upon the Theban practice of the installation of 
the God’s Wife of Amun Elect, as exemplified by the Nitocris Adoption 
Stela written in 656 BC on the occasion of the appointment of the 
daughter of Psamtik I as God’s Wife of Amun Elect^^^ (cf. Ch. VI.2.1) 
and the Ankhnesneferibre Stela which is approximately contemporary 
with the Aspelta Adoption Stela.^^"* In each case a king “gave” his 
daughter to Amun-Re “to play the sistrum to his face” and “to propi¬ 
tiate the heart of this god”.^^^ At the time that Nitocris was appoint¬ 
ed, the office of the God’s Wife was occupied by Shepenwepet II who 
already had an adoptive daughter and heir apparent in the person of 
Amenirdis II. Shepenwepet II “made over to her [Nitocris] the testa- 


In the Nitocris Adoption Stela Psamtik II decrees: “...I have heard that a king’s 
daughter is there [Amonirdis II], (a daughter of) ... [Taharqo], justified, whom he gave 
to his sister [Shepenwepet II] to be her eldest daughter and who is there Adorer of God 
... I will give her [Nitocris] to her [Amonirdis II] to be her eldest daughter just as she 
[Amonirdis II] was made over to the sister of her father [Shepenwepet II]”. For the 
term see M. Malinine, GLECS 6 13f; Caminos 1964 78. 

Cairo JE 36327, Caminos 1964; Manuelian 1994 297fr.. 

From 595 BC, C.E. Sander-Hansen: Das Gottesweib des Amun. Copenhagen 1940 
Textanhang 4. 

The latter phrase from the Aspelta AS line 11, FHJV I No. 39 (transl. R.H. 
Pierce). 
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ment which her father [Piye] and her mother [i.e., adoptive mother, 
Amenirdis I] had executed for her; and her eldest daughter Amenirdis, 
daughter of King Ta(harqo), did likewise”.The Aspelta Adoption 
Stela records a similar legal situation: in both cases three generations 
of priestesses were alive in the moment of the investment of the third 
generation; and the issue of incomes is regulated in the same manner. 
An eventual difference between the appointments of Nitocris and Kheb 
occurs in the character of the endowments. While the first received 
fields (“together with everything that comes forth hence in country and 
in town, together with their dry lands and their canals”) in eleven dif¬ 
ferent Egyptian nomes amounting to 3,300 arouras and substantial 
amounts of sacrificial oxen, offering bread (amounting to 2,100 
debetiP’'^), beer, and milk etc.,^^^ according to the Aspelta decree Kheb 
only received modest amounts of bread, beer and oxen. However, 
Kheb’s revenues are specified as a maintenance in the temple of 
Sanam. Further endowments in, and revenues from, other domains 
which were not documented in the decree to be erected at Sanam are 
indicated by the fact that the contents of the decree was suggested to 
the King by the six “overseers of the seal of the king’s house”, i.e., the 
treasurers responsible for the royal household in the governmental units 
of the kingdom (see Ch. V.3.3), and by further five high economic offi¬ 
cials.^^® The closeness of the origins of the Kushite concept of female 
succession to the Theban model of the God’s Wife of Amun is also 
revealed by the correspondences between the titulary of the Divine 
Adoratress Amenirdis I, Kashta’s daughter, and the titularies of the 
above-listed queens,and is demonstrated by the iconographic evi¬ 
dence as well (cf. Ch. V.4.3). 

While the investiture of Madiqen and Kheb, as recorded in Anla- 
mani’s Kawa inscription and the Aspelta Adoption Stela, conformed 
conceptually as well as legally with the model provided by the institu¬ 
tion of the Theban God’s Wife of Amun and while it seems highly 
probable that Madiqen as adoptive daughter of Nasalsa and Kheb as 
adoptive daughter of Madiqen were appointed into a priesdy office as 
predestined Queen Mothers and were thus members of the same 


Nitocris Stela line 16, Caminos 1964 74. 

™ 1 iehm = c. 91 grammes. 

Lines 17-31, Caminos 1964 75f. 

239 FHN I No. 39 lines 2-8. 

2'*® See Torok 1995a Table B (p. 108) and Appendix Table III and see especially the 
epithet h^-ntr, “who-is-united-with-the limbs-of-the-god”, of Khensa on her Karnak stat¬ 
ue, Gitton 1967 161, cf. Leclant 1965 369; Troy 1986 183 A3/11. 
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female succession line which had legitimated Aspelta’s kingship, it is 
also striking that they were installed by their royal consorts and not by 
their fathers. The apparent abandonment of the appointment of a 
princess as predestined Queen Mother for the sake of the appointment 
of an actual royal consort may seem to have been a pragmatic inno¬ 
vation which gave the ruler more freedom to select his heir. In reality, 
however, it meant the abandonment of the traditional concept of the 
female succession line as an independent legitimating institution.^'^* 

3.2.3. The Amun oracles and the initiation to kingship 
The divine will concerning the election of the king, the acknowledge¬ 
ment of his divine sonship, his installation into the royal office, and the 
(re)affirmation of his royal power had been communicated by means of 
oracular announcements ever since the conversion of Alara in the 1st 
half of the 8th century BC (Ch. IIL4.1). According to the preserved 
evidence, the receiver of all oracles was the king and all oracular 
announcements came from Amun-Re, until, from the early 4th centu¬ 
ry BC onwards, an oracular confirmation of the royal power could also 
be received from the goddess Bastet of Tare (Ch. V.3.1.5). 

Three types of oracles are recorded: firstly, dreams (Tanwetamani 
Dream Stela; Harsiyotef; Nastasen) in which the divine election is 
announced and/or a long and successful regency is promised; second¬ 
ly, the election of the king and the proclamation of his divine sonship 
and legitimacy by the processional cult image of the god; and, thirdly, 
Kdnigsorakel received by the king from the god’s permanent image in the 
intimacy of the sanctuary, without attendants, as the most important 


It is suggested by Kormysheva 1992 VfT. that as a part of the enthronement rites 
the Queen Mother’s legitimacy was also proclaimed in an oracle and she too was 
crowned with the Kushite cap-crown. This suggestion is based on the titulary of 
Nastasen’s mother Pelkha in the lunette scene of the Nastasen Stela {FHN II No. 84): 
’dl.n=s^ pi sh m Npy dd smn.n it=s h n pi tii Hr-ihty Ir sSS=s n=k which was translated by 
Schafer 1901 89 as “Die Schwester eines Konigs, die Mutter eines Kbnigs, die Furstin 
von Kusch P-r-h. Ihr ist das Diadem in Napata gegeben, denn ihr Vater hat die KapeUe 
der Krone des Harmachis befestigtHowever, the diadem {sh, determinative: Kushite 
skullcap with uraeus) was not received, but given by Pelkha: “...she gave the diadem in 
Napata because her father established the shrine of the headcloth of Re-Harakhty” 
(transl. R.H. Pierce). This statement seems to stress her direct descent from a king who 
built or restored a chapel associated with the royal insignia. According to FHJVll No. 
71 lines 37f, the Kushite cap-crown was kept at the time of Irike-Amannote’s enthrone¬ 
ment (2nd half of 5th cent. BC) in the royal residence at Napata. At the time of 
Aspelta’s investiture (late 7th-early 6th cent. BC), however, the cap-crown {sdn) was kept, 
together with “all the crowns of the kings of Kush and their dominion-scepters”, in the 
Amun temple at Napata, FHNl No. 37 lines 22f. 
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act of the investiture into the royal office and as confirmation of royal 
power (Ch. V.3.1.1-5). In the first and second types it is the deity who 
establishes contact with the future king who, at the moment when he 
sees the orcular dream promising his kingship or when he meets the 
divine barque procession, is still a human being. By contrast, in the 
third type the king is already legitimated as rightful successor and is 
thus enabled to enter the sanctuary and take himself the initiative of 
establishing direct contact with the deity.^*^^ 

The first type, i.e., the dream,was probably received during the 
course of a temple incubatio (cf Ch. V.3.1.1). This sort of dream was, 
similarly to the other types of oracle, a divine revelation. It thus 
occurred unexpectedly and spontaneously as an act of the legitimation 
in the human sphere and did not require an explanation.The sin¬ 
gle recorded exception, Harsiyotefs dream (cf Ch. V.3.1.1, VI.2.5), 
was, by contrast, a solicited non-royal oracle. Accordingly, its meaning 
had to be explained by an expert. It remains obscure whether the 
dream belonged as a canonical episode to the enthronement proce¬ 
dure; it is also unknown, how unusual was its repetition during Nasta- 
sen’s legitimation (Nastasen Stela, lines 5, 7). 

The second kind of oracle announced the legitimacy and divine son- 
ship of the king in the presence of the representatives of the humankind 
and was received during the course of the procession of the divine bar¬ 
que. Its scene seems to have been the hypostyle hall of the temple, i.e., 
the place which could (at least on this occasion) be entered by the peo¬ 
ple and which was in Egypt as well as in Kush the scene of various 
rites connected to the processional appearance of the deity^'^^ (Ch. 
V.5.1.5). The barque oracle communicated the divine will by means of 
the movements of the harque carried by the priests (Aspelta Election 
Stela lines 16ff). It was, however, not exhausted by some sort of appro¬ 
priate mechanical sign given by the god as a result of the manipula¬ 
tion of the barque by the priests. It would seem that the “gestures” exe¬ 
cuted by the barque led to the selection of one particular written doc¬ 
ument from among several presented to the deity, or, in some other, 
unrecorded, manner, to the production of a written document.^'*^® The 


Romer 1994 156. 

K. Zibelius-Chen: Kategorien und Rolle des Traumes in Agypten. SAK 15 (1988) 
277-293. 

SchUchting 1981 557. 

Assmann 1991b 108. 

Cf. Leclant 1968. 
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decree was carefully formulated to present a demonstration of the 
king’s legitimate descent fitted into the framework of a discourse on the 
theological bases of royal legitimacy (cf Ch. V.3.1.1, 3.2.2) and it was 
presented to the king (cf Ch. V.4.3) and publicly proclaimed. This 
decree, and other oracles received during the course of the reign (on 
jubilees?), or their copies, seem to have been buried with the king.^"*^^ 
The close correspondences between the conceptual context and the 
techniques of Egyptian New Kingdom and TIP barque oracles^^® and 
the barque oracles in the Kushite temples clearly indicate that the lat¬ 
ter were modelled conceptually as well as technically upon the former. 
It is, however, a special feature of the Kushite tradition emerging from 
the Egyptian model that in Kush the oracle was repeated several times. 
As a part of the conceptually and ritually complete inthronisations 
which also took place at Kawa and Pnubs besides Napata, the king 
received oracles proclaiming his legitimacy and divine sonship from the 
processional images of Amun of Kawa and Amun of Pnubs as well. 
These too were put into writing and made public similarly to the first 
divine decree received at Napata (Ch. V.3.1.4-5). 

The third type of oracle was received by the king from the perma¬ 
nent cult image of the god. The Kdnigsorakel represents the most impor¬ 
tant act of the royal investiture. In the interior of the sanctuary, the 
king received his regalia and as a culmination of the process of investi¬ 
ture the god shared with him his secret knowledge which enabled the 
king to perform his royal duty of securing the functioning of the cos¬ 
mos, caring for the deities and their temples and priesthood, nourish- 


Indicated by the finds of cylinders (average height around 13 cm, diameter 3 cm) 
of the type of Egyptian TIP-Late Period cases for amuletic oracular decrees (cf I.E.S. 
Edwards: Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. London 1960; Andrews 1994 42) made of 
electrum, gold, or gilded silver, and elaborately decorated with symbols of kingship and 
divine figures granting and protecting royal power. All from Nuri, ranging in date from 
the 7th to the 4th cent. BC: Nu. 8 (Senkamanisken) three; 8 (Aspelta) fifteen; 27 (Queen 
Madiqen) two (?); 9 (Aramatelqo) two (?) pieces; 26 (Amanitakaye w. Aramatelqo) one; 
10 (Amani-nataki-lebte) one; 2 (Amaniastabarqo) one; 4 (Si‘aspiqo) one; 16 (Talakha- 
mani) one; 15 (Nastasen) one piece. Dunham 1955 Pis XCIII-CXI. 

Cf, e.g., the proclamation of Tuthmosis Ill’s legitimacy at Kamak, Urk. IV.3 158, 
Roeder 1960 202f; the election of the HPA Nebwenenef under Ramesses II, K. Sethe, 
^AS 44 (1907) 30fr.; oracles of Setnakht (Dyn. 20), Elephantine Stela, R. Drenkhahn: 
Die Elephantine-Stek des Setnakht und ihr historischer Hintergrund. Wiesbaden 1980 62, 64; of 
the HPA Menkheperre (Dyn. 21), Banishment Stela, J. v. Beckerath, RdE 20 (1968) 11, 
19. For the Egyptian oracular practice see Czerny 1962; Leclant 1968; U. Luft: Beitrage 
zur Historisierung der Gotterwelt und der Mythenschreibung {Studia Aegyptiaca 4). Budapest 1978 
11-31; Kakosy 1982; Rbmer 1994 13511. 
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ing and judging mankind, and caring for the dead (cf. Ch. V. 1, V.4.2). 
Though the decrees proclaimed after the performace of the Konigsorakel 
and mentioned in the royal inscriptions also contained quotations from 
the dialogue between the king and the god, the actual course of the 
oracle and the nature of the rites performed in the intimacy of the 
sanctuary remain unknown, for they did not belong into the realm of 
“open knowledge”.It seems that the intimate encounter of the king 
with his divine father represented a rite of mystic initiation^^'^ during 
the course of which the king received a part of his father’s divinity as 
indicated by the canonical utterance of Amun concerning the gift of 
“all life, stability, and dominion, health and all happiness” and the 
King’s appearance on the throne of Horus “like Re” also proclaimed 
in the oracular decrees. 

The utterance of the god indicates that the king became “like 
Re” through the creative word of the god (cf. Ch. V.3.1.3); ever 
since Piye, the king as likeness, image of Re was repeatedly referred 
to in the evidence.Piye is described in the Sandstone Stela as 

good god, king of kings, ruler of rulers, the sovereign who seizes all 
lands, whose power is mighty, whose atef-crown (is on) his head, who 
repulses (threats) by his might, whose form is beauteous like (that of) 
Re in heaven, who appears like He-of-the-horizon... who sees what 
is hidden, who knows what is concealed (given life) like (Re) for 
ever. 

He says of himself in the Great Triumphal Stela that 

I am the king, image of a god, living likeness of Atum.^^'* 

The interpretation of the royal power in terms of the interpretation of 
the king as hypothasis of Re (and other gods, Ch. V.4.2.4) has roots in 
the Egyptian kingship ideology of the New Kingdom^^^ which also 
deeply influenced the iconography of Kushite kingship (Ch. V.4.3). The 
oracular practice appears to have been modelled on TIP Theban pro- 


Cf. Ch. II.l.l.l. 

J. Assmann; Death and Initiation in the Funerary Religion of Ancient Egypt, in: 
Simpson (ed.) 1989 135-159 14If 

Kawa VIII lines 28f, FKHl No. 34, quoted in Ch. V.3.1.4. 

252 See FHNl 247 on the Aspelta ES; cf also Ch. V.2.2 Table N 2/2, 36/4. 

253 FHMl No. 8 lines 2-5 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

254 /T/jvi No 9 ijng 1 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

255 Grimal 1986 12514. 
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totypes. The origins of the Kushite concept of the oracular transmit¬ 
tance of the divine will, especially in the contexts of the installation of 
the king into the royal office and of the divine revelations received by 
the ruler can, however, not be restricted entirely to TIP Thebes. The 
oracular announcement of the divine acceptance of legitimacy was 
already conceptualized and practiced earlier in the New Kingdom, 
when the proclamation of legitimacy by the god became a real ritual 
in the course of which the king received a divine decree (lud) probably 
in written form. In this respect the procedure in Kush was, as already 
mentioned above (Ch. V.3.1.4, end), closely similar to what we learn 
from the evidence from Alexander the Great’s famous experience in 
the temple of Amun at Siwa which was doubtless a reproduction of a 
traditional pharaonic procedure. 

As determined by the repetition of the enthronement rites in the 
Amun temples at Kawa and Pnubs and, in the 4th century BC, in the 
Bastet temple at Tare as well,^^^ the king also received royal oracles in 
these sanctuaries as well. It was a special Kushite development that the 
sequence of the enthronement rites was not only geographically extend¬ 
ed but the rites performed at the individual stations of the coronation 
journey also seem to have become more complex as well as repetitive 
with time (see Ch. V.3.1.3-5). During the enthronement of Irike- 
Amannote (2nd half of the 5th century BC) a second royal oracle 
occurred at Kawa after the four-days rite of the “affirming the heir”. 
One century later, Nastasen, returning from the coronation journey to 
Napata, received an oracular confirmation of his royal power from the 
processional image of Amun of Napata, after which the four-days-rite 
of the “affirming the heir” was performed. After this, the king went to 
Tare to receive kingship from Bastet as well. From Tare he returned 
again to Napata where, once more, his royal power was reaffirmed by 
an oracle from the processional image of Amun of Napata. The con¬ 
ceptual differences between the first royal oracles received at the indi- 


256 p-Qj. jjjg royal oracle received by Alexander from the permanent image of Amun- 
Re and the subsequent proclamation of the confirmation of his legitimacy by an oracle 
of Amun’s processional image in the course of a barque procession in the presence of 
Alexander’s companions see Arr., An. 3.3,3-6; Callisthenes FOrH 124 F 14; Strabo 
17.1,43; Diodorus 17.50f.; Kuhlmann 1988/)as«m and esp. 158f; Holbl 1994 lOf. 

The oracular confirmation of the royal legitimacy by Bastet also conforms with 
the Egyptian tradition in which any local deity may function as oracle, cf H.-M. 
Schenke: Die Orakel im alien Agj/ptm. Diss. Berlin 1960 149ff., quoted by Rbmer 1994 
155f 
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vidual stations in the coronation journey and the second (third) oracle 
received in the same temple can be understood on the basis of the 
iconographic evidence. In the initial royal oracle the king was initiated 
into the kingship; the second (third) oracle occurred in the phase when 
he had already started to act as ruler and the oracle affirmed his power 
within the framework of the reciprocity between god and king and king 
and humankind (see Ch. V.4.3). In spite of the above-indicated spe¬ 
cialities, the conceptual context and the function in royal legitimation 
of the Kushite oracular practice unfolded within the framework defined 
by the Egyptian model, with which it conformed also in the important 
detail that the occurrence of the barque- and royal oracles was deter¬ 
mined by the enthronement process as to their time and place. 

The evidence does not leave doubt as to the special significance of 
the oracles as manifestations of the divine will concerning the legiti¬ 
macy of royal power. Beyond their function in the enthronement of the 
ruler, oracles also seem to have served as means of direct communica¬ 
tion between the god and the ruler in other contexts, as indicated by 
the two oracular messages received from Amun by Harsiyotef in which 
he was commanded to carry out restoration works in the precincts of 
the great Amun temple at Napata.^^® Accordingly, the Amun oracles 
were strictly controlled by the king, as impressively demonstrated by 
Aspelta’s Banishment Stela^®® (see Ch. VI.2.2). 

3.3. Government and society 

In the 8th-6th centuries BC the kingdom of Kush consisted of territo¬ 
rial/ethnic units of originally different social structures. Although the 
extent of the eventual changes, possibly also including processes of 
structural decomposition, occurring in the Egyptianized native polities 
between the end of the Egyptian dominion and the emergence of Kush 
remain obscure, it may be presumed that the continuity of agricultur¬ 
al and pastoral activity, the gradual reestablishment of international 


For the exceptional case of a fixed feast of the Amun oracle in Thebes under the 
Twenty-First Dynasty see J.-M. Kruchten: Le grand texte oraculaire de l^ehufymose, intendant 
du domaine d’Amon sous le pontifical de Pinedjem II. Bruxelles 1986 331; for the general con¬ 
text see, however, Romer 1994 1.36. 

Harsiyotef Annals lines 119-130, F7/JVII No. 78; for the interpretation of the pas¬ 
sage see my comments, FHN II 463. 

2“ Fm I No. 38. 
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trade contacts, the survival of the agricultural settlements as well as the 
political reintegration process determined the preservation of a cen¬ 
tralized and hierarchical social structure. This is clearly indicated also 
by the acculturation of the Butana to the northern part of Kush from 
the 8th century BC onwards, the appearance of Kashta as a political 
partner in Egypt, and the imposing process of levelling during the less 
than one century of the double kingdom. 

The archaeological and textual evidence reflects only the upper stra¬ 
ta of Kushite society, while both the lower strata of the urban and rural 
settlements and the incorporated, differently structured, socio-econom¬ 
ic/ ethnic units (the pastoralists or “nomads” [?] of Lower Nubia, the 
Butana, and the southern fringes) remain invisible. The “visible” part 
of the society may be studied on the basis of its settlements and mor¬ 
tuary remains; in the political dimension of the myth of the state it is 
represented together with the “invisible” part by the king, who is “the 
image, the trace, and the symbol of the country’s cohesion”, and plays thus 
all societal roles in a pyramidal structure.^®’ 

It may be presumed that, as a central element of the traditional view 
of social order which followed from the Kushite myth of the state and 
which, understandably, also closely conformed with general practice 
and its ideological reflection in the traditions concerning ideal social 
order in TIP-Late Period Egypt,there was a strong adherence to the 
custom of hereditary office-holding. This is indicated almost exclusive¬ 
ly in relation to priestly offices,2®® but the priesthood predominates in 
all echelons of bureaucracy. Hereditary office-holding is referred to in 
Aspelta’s Adoption Stela (late 7th-early 6th century BC) as a paradigm 
of lawful society: 

As for the one who removes this decree from the temple-compound 
of Amun-Re, the Bull of Bow-land (Nubia), he is (destined) for the 
knife of Amun-Re, he is (destined) for the fiery blast of Sekhmet, his 
son not enduring on his seat.^®”^ 

The structure of the administrative resorts, the actual hierarchy, num¬ 
ber, and social context of the officials remains, however, unrecorded in 
the preserved evidence (for the few exceptions see below). The isolated 


Loprieno 1996 277. 

262 W. Helck: Amtserblichkeit. LA I (1973) 228-229. 

263 Kawa VI (Taharqo, around 680 BC), FHNl No. 24 line 21; Kawa VIII (Anla- 
mani, 2nd half of 7th cent. BC), FHJ\fl No. 34 line 10; Aspelta BS (late 7th-early 6th 
cent. BC), FHNl No. 38 10; Aspelta AS, FHNl No. 39 lines 14f, 17f. 

26+ Ones 15-18, FHNl No. 39 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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mentions of individual officials indicate the adoption of certain Egyp¬ 
tian models mainly encountered during the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty peri¬ 
od. However, the complete absence of titles referring to the existence 
of a Kushite equivalent for the Egyptian tity, “vizier”, i.e., a deputy of 
the ruler at the top of a centralized bureaucracy, indicates different 
principles of centralisation. During the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty in Egypt 
and probably also in Kush the members of the royal family received, 
as determined both by the tribal traditions of the dynasty and by con¬ 
temporary Egyptian practice, key functions in civil and temple admin¬ 
istration as well as in the army (see Ch. IV.2.2-5). During subsequent 
centuries, the government is characterized by the continued participa¬ 
tion of the royal family in the government and by the prominence of 
groups of people referred to as acting collectively as deputies of the 
king, collectively representing the governing class or as simply standing 
for the social class between the king and the commoners. The mention 
of the “royal brethren” is recurrent in the evidence from Taharqo to 
Nastasen and it seems to designate those male members of the royal 
family who were the sons of a king, which explains why they were the¬ 
atrically presented to Amun of Napata as possible heirs to the throne 
after the death of Anlamani. However, only one of them, Aspelta, pos¬ 
sessed all necessary criteria for being recognized as the son of the god 
and successor of Anlamani (cf Ch. V.3.1.3, VI.2.2). The title smr, 
“friend (of the king)” occurs, always in plural, and frequendy as smr n 
pr-nsw, “friend of the palace”, in the documents from Taharqo to Irike- 
Amannote^®^ and the “friends” of the king of Meroe are still mentioned 
by the 3rd century BC Agatharchides.^®® The term designates the royal 
entourage, courtiers and high officials.^®^ On the whole, the collective 
mentions of the male members of the royal family indicate the impor¬ 
tance of their governmental role, without specifying it, however. 


FHN \ Nos 21 line 13, 25 line 7 (Taharqo); 34 line 3 (Anlamani); 37 line 15 
(Aspelta); FHNW No. 71 lines 90, 94, 99, 101 (Irike-Amannote). 

2“ In Diodorus 3.7.1, FHNll No. 142. 

It was borrowed from Egyptian terminology at a time when it already had 
become a vague honorific rank title, cf. W. Helck: Rang. LA V (1983) 146-147. The 
conclusion of E.E. Kormysheva: The Officials at the Court of Meroitic Kings and Their 
Role in King’s Election, in: Sesto Congresso Intemazionak di Egittologa Atti II. Torino 1993 
253-257 that the succession to the throne depended on the consent of the “friends” and 
other officials is a misunderstanding of the context of their mentions in the enthrone¬ 
ment records. “Friends” occur in the texts, together with other designations such as 
“commanders”, “army”, “priests”, as a general term to designate (a part of) the people 
acting in the dramatized legitimation process as a vehicle and/or witness of the mani¬ 
festation of divine will. 
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As may be inferred from the coronation journey as a mythologized 
re-enactment of the original genesis of the kingdom, the roots of the 
territorial organisation of the central regions of Kush extending from 
the Third Cataract to the Meroe region lay in the unification of inde¬ 
pendent polities (see Ch. III.4.1-3, V.3.1.6). In the independent coro¬ 
nations performed at the traditional stations of the coronation journey: 
Napata, Kawa, and Pnubs, the latter probably identical with a settle¬ 
ment at ancient Kerma (cf. note 114 to Table L, Ch. IV. 1.2), the 
Kushite myth of the state commemorated three polities. Napata, the 
scene of the first, and in every respect most important, episode of the 
enthronement ceremonies represented the ancestral territory of the el 
Kurru dynasty. Napata was, however, not identical with the ancestral 
centre of the dynasty which lay at el Kurru. It emerged as a political 
and religious centre only as a result of the conversion of Alara (Ch. 

III. 4.1). The myth of the state, into which the memory of Alara’s cove¬ 
nant with Amun-Re of Napata was included as a mythologized tra¬ 
dition of the historical origin of the kingdom, was created in the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period. The replacement of el Kurru, the actu¬ 
al ancestral centre of the dynasty, by Napata was determined by the 
traditional importance of Pure-mountain, i.e., the Gebel Barkal at 
Napata, as dwelling place of the Nubian Amun. As to Kawa and 
Pnubs/Kerma, they were included within the coronation journey as 
places identified with pre-unification polities and as sites of temples of 
Amun (which were actually built because they were centres of pre-uni¬ 
fication polities). 

The structure of the territorial organisation created under the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty is indicated by the chain of settlements with 
sanctuaries of Amun or, in some cases, with cult temples of other 
deities associated with kingship. The establishment of a governmental 
centre with a residence-Amun temple complex at Napata started under 
the reigns of Alara and Kashta in the decades before c. 747 BC (cf 
Table H, Ch. IV. 1.2). The earliest burials at Meroe City indicate the 
existence of an Amun (?) temple in the same period at this site as well 
(Ch. IV. 1.2, V.6). The development of Napata as governmental centre 
under Piye’s reign (c. 747-716 BC) is demonstrated by the remains of 
his splendid Amun temple (Table I, Ch. IV. 1.2), while the earliest 
attested Kushite building activities at Sanam and Kawa date from the 
reigns of Shabaqo and Shebitqo (c. 716-690 BC, Tables J, K, Ch. 

IV. 1.2). Sanam seems already to have existed as a Kushite setdement 
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in the 8th century Kawa began to be developed as the centre 

of a formerly independent pre-unification polity which, under the New 
Kingdom Egyptian domination, had also been the place for an impor¬ 
tant Amun cult (see Table G, Ch. III.2.1). During the course of 
Taharqo’s reign (690-664 BC), while Napata retained its former impor¬ 
tance, complexes of Amun temples and royal residences were erected 
at Meroe City, Sanam, and Kawa. It also may be supposed that the 
Amun temples at Tabo, Kerma and perhaps the temples built or 
restored by Taharqo at Sedeinga (?), Semna West, Buhen, and Faras 
were associated with royal residences as well (Table L, Ch. IV.2.1). 
Within this structure, the earlier territorial units centered around 
Meroe City, Napata, Kawa and Kerma were partly subdivided into 
smaller units. The organisation extended over Lower Nubia as well: 
remains of an Amun sanctuary from Philae seem to attest to the close 
association of the governmental organisation of the Kushite half of the 
double kingdom with Amun-Re, the ruler’s divine father. However, the 
context of the temple remains from Philae as well as from Qasr Ibrim 
and Buhen is obscure and it remains undecided whether they were 
associated with units of the territorial adminstration or rather with mil¬ 
itary stations. The Montuemhat stela from Semna (Ch. IV. 1.2, Table 
L) records building works at a fortress, and it also may be interpreted 
as an indication of the existence of a military organisation extending 
over Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia as a single unit. 

Ideologically, the territorial units of the governmental organisation 
were established in the image of the the kingdom as a whole, i.e., as 
units in which legitimacy derived from a local form of Amun and in 
the centre of which the sanctuary of the local Amun was associated 
with a royal residence. Practically, these temples were established as 
institutions performing the tasks of territorial administration, jurisdic¬ 
tion, and redistribution. The system followed patterns provided by the 
functioning of TIP Egyptian temple-towns, especially Thebes itself, 
within the context of the government and economy of the whole of the 
state (cf Ch. IV.2.4). In Kush, however, the models had to be adapt¬ 
ed to smaller, less complex social contexts and probably also the struc¬ 
ture and hierarchy of the governing strata differed from Egypt. 

While it remains uncertain whether they record an entirely unaltered 


If it is identical with Teqi [Ti-ki-t) which is mentioned in the Nastasen Stela (2nd 
half of 4th cent. BC) as pt nii <! pr-Si rd nsw P-(^nh) ’I-h-n m-n=f, “the great ''placeh hhe 
garden’, in which king Piye-Alara grew up”, FHJV II No. 84 line 8 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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Structure, the Election and Adoption Stelae of Aspelta from the late 
7th-early 6th century BC give some idea of the principal features of the 
governmental organisation established by Taharqo in the first half of 
the 7th century. In the Election Stela, the kingdom is represented by 
six commanders of the army, six overseers of fortresses, six overseers of 
documents and seven (erroneously for six ?) overseers of seals of the 
estate of the king, i.e., royal treasurers.^®® The text of the Adoption 
Stela^™ lists as members of the royal council within the context of a 
legal act concerning endowments six royal treasurers by name, and 
with the designation of their territorial responsibility: “overseer of the 
seal of the king’s house of X, the overseer listed as first also 

being “count of Nubia”^^^ while the last was also titled “chief of the 
tribunal”;^^® further the chief scribe of Kush, and four other officials, 
two associated with the granary and two with the treasury. Though the 
place-names associated with the treasurers’ names are unidentifiable, 
the connection of the title with concretely localized royal residences 
suggests that the Kushite overseers of the treasury were in charge of 
the economy of the individual territorial units of the royal domains 
which were organized around the individual palaces. The multiplica¬ 
tion of the singular office of the New Kingdom Egyptian overseer of 
the treasury, who was more or less an equal of the Vizier,can be 
explained by a governmental organization in which, as already indi¬ 
cated above, the territorial units were centered around temple-towns 
with royal residences. While the rank of the overseers is indicated by 
the title “count of Nubia” for the most senior of them, the extent of 
their governmental responsibilities, i.e., their role in (regionally orga¬ 
nized) jurisdiction is indicated by the title “chief of the tribunal”. 


269 FHN I No. 37 lines 2-4. 

2™ FHN I No. 39 lines 2-8. 

22' Imy-n-htmw nt pr-nsw n [placename, name]. The placenames are: 1. unreadable, 
2. 'dd, 3. WidL 4. 1-ni-wi-ss-sw, 5. 'HnV-d-S-r-t, 6. no placename (chief of the tribunal). 

222 hty-^ nw Ti-Sti, whereas the adoption of the Egyptian tide hty-' associated in New 
Kingdom and TIP Egypt with territorial economic administration as well as with the 
temple economy and taxation cannot be accidental; the actual model could also have 
been the tide and realm of Montuemhat, hty-’, i.e., Mayor, of Thebes under Taharqo 
and Tanwetamani. For the title cf. W. Helck: Burgermeister. lA I (1974) 875-880. 

22-' hr-didi, archaizing for “chief of the qnbf. 

22“' W. Helck: Verwaltung des Mittleren und Neuen Reiches. Leiden-Koln 1958 77-88; 

G.P.F. van den Boom: The Duties of the Vizier. Civil Administration in the Early New Kingdom. 
London-New York 1988 6If. 

225 For the Egyptian tribunal, qnbt, the model of which appears to have been fol¬ 
lowed in Kush, see Luije 1971 81ff., 123f. 
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A comparison of Tables C (Gh. III. 1.2) and G (Ch. III.2.1) listing 
evidence for settlements and Egyptian cults in Nubia in the New 
Kingdom with Table L (Ch. IV. 1.2) listing the settlements with Amun 
temples existing by the reign of Taharqo shows that the majority of the 
Kushite settlements existed around temple-royal residence compounds 
which had been established on the sites of New Kingdom temple- 
towns. The exceptions: Meroe City and Sanam, emerged in regions 
which lay beyond the southern limit of the Egyptian occupation. The 
settlement continuity also may be interpreted as a sign of the survival 
of some basic elements of the territorial-adminstrative structure of New 
Kingdom Nubia (see Ch. III.4.1). It follows from the data surveyed ear¬ 
lier in this chapter that the organisation of the government of the king¬ 
dom as a complex of apparently equal territorial units centered around 
Amun temple-royal residence compounds was determined ideological¬ 
ly as well as practically by the concept of delegation of terrestrial pow¬ 
ers to the king as son of Amun by his divine father. As has been repeat¬ 
edly indicated, the development of this concept was greatly influenced 
by the political conditions pertaining in the period of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty which brought about the revival of a New Kingdom-style 
imperial kingship ideology (cf Ch. V. 1). It originated, however, in the 
political-ideological association with Third Intermediate Period Thebes 
(cf Ch. IV.4.1) and the twin institutions of Amun temples and royal 
residences as centres of the government also preserving elements of the 
Theban concept of the coregency of Amun and the king.^^® 

This is also suggested by the evidence from the late 7th century BC 
enthronement inscription of Anlamani which records that the king, as 
an act of his investiture at Kawa (see Ch. V.3.1.4), 

...gave his sisters, four women, to the gods, to be sistrum-players: one 
to Amun of Napata, one to Amun-Re of “Finding-(the)-Aton” [Kawa], 
one to Amun of Pnubs, and one to Amun-Re, bull of Bow-land 
[Nubia], in order to shake the sistrum before them, requesting life, 
prosperity, health, and a long life for the king, every day.^^^ 

The term “sister” includes here, as elsewhere in Kushite royal docu¬ 
ments, a (king’s) wife; the fourth of whom was, as revealed by the 
Adoption Stela of Anlamani’s successor Aspelta, identical to Queen 
Madiqen, adoptive daughter of Queen Nasalsa, who was the mother 


On Twenty-First Dynasty kingship as “gottlich-irdische Doppelherrschaft” see 
Romer 1994 78fF. 

2^^ FHMl No. 34 lines 24f. (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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of both Anlamani and Aspelta and whose office as priestess of Amun 
of Sanam was thus inherited first by her adoptive daughter Madiqen 
and then by the latter’s adoptive daughter Kheb (see Ch. V.3.2.2). As 
an act of religious significance, the appointment points towards the role 
of the royal women in the renewal of royal power as it was shaped 
under the influence of the traditions of Egyptian New Kingdom queen- 
ship and the impact of the Theban Divine Adoratress.^^® As an act of 
political significance, it indicates, as far as Nasalsa and Madiqen are 
concerned, the vindication of the Kushite concept of reinforcing patri¬ 
linear legitimacy and divine sonship with the king’s association with a 
female succession line. The investiture of four royal wives at the same 
time points, however, towards the presence of further political-ideolog¬ 
ical considerations, especially since the same terminology is used for all 
of them, namely, the terminology of the appointment/adoption into 
the office of the God’s Wife of Amun (see Ch. V.3.2.2). As the four 
Amun temples represent units of the government, the appointment of 
the royal sisters may be interpreted as evidence for a Kushite political 
institution both in terms of royal legitimacy and actual governmental 
power. The royal wives were thus destined to continually renew the 
legitimacy of their consort as priestesses of Amun and, in all probabil¬ 
ity, as priestesses of the associated royal cult (cf. Ch. V.5.1). At the 
same time, however, they seem to have performed governmental duties 
according to the model provided by the administrative structure sub¬ 
ordinated to the Theban God’s Wife of Amun in the 8th through 6th 
centuries It cannot be excluded that the appointment of king’s 

wives in such a quality to the centres of government was also equally 
determined by, or associated with, the existence of provincial lineages 
of the dynasty emerging from intermarriages between its male mem¬ 
bers and the female descendants of powerful local families (perhaps 
descending from ancient chieftains’ families?). 

The excavations conducted in Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and early 
Napatan layers of Meroe City (Ch. II.2, cf. V.6) presented indications 
for an urban-type settlement consisting of a major Amun temple, a 
royal residence, and quarter(s) occupied by artisans. On account of the 
isolated epigraphic finds^^* and the relatively small number of the 


2^8 Troy 1986 131-150. 

Graefe 1981. 

Breuer 1990 63£r.; Torok 1995b 30f. 

“King’s wife” Mernua (mummy band, shawabti). Beg. S. 85, Dunham 1963 366; 
Sashensa {shawabti), ibid. 361fr.; the lady Malenakan (?) [shawabti), S. 82, ibid. 415; “king’s 
brother” Karyben (granite stela), S. 500, ibid. 380. 
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graves, Begarawiya South seems to have been reserved in this period 
for the wider royal family (while the kings and their principal wives 
were buried at Nuri). The western section of Begarawiya West with its 
more numerous and smaller, but conspicuously Egyptianized graves 
may tentatively, and in general terms, be associated with the priest¬ 
hood, mainly that of Amun, living in Meroe City. However, the occur¬ 
rence of a non-Egyptianized burial rite (cf. Ch. V.5.2) side by side with 
Egyptianized burials also indicates the presence of a group of persons 
belonging to the elite but probably not attached to the temples of the 
city. The burial grounds of the rest of its population remain unknown. 
The larger burial grounds of the period found at Sanam and Kerma 
(Ch. II.2) display a similar cultural dualism within the socially and 
politically apparently homogeneous upper and middle echelons and 
indicate, at the same time, the existence of a substantial ruling- and 
professional class concentrated in the urban settlements. 

Except for the Jebel Moya cemetery where the members of a tribal 
community were buried which started an elementary stratification 
process under the impact of its first contacts with Kush in the period 
under discussion,^*^^ the commoners remain invisible in the more 
densely populated areas south of the Third Cataract. The mortuary 
evidence from the Nile Valley between the First and Third Cataracts^**^ 
indicates, on the one hand, a wider cultural diversity probably deter¬ 
mined by the presence of different ethnic groups and, on the other, 
both the existence of a small population settled on the land and en¬ 
gaged in agriculture/pastoralism (principally from Qustul to Semna) 
and of population concentrations at strategic points as the First Catar¬ 
act region (Aswan, Shellal), the entrance to the gold-mining Wadis 
Allaqi and Gabgaba (Kuban, Korte, Maharraqa), Aniba, the region of 
the Second Cataract forts. A wider social spectrum is represented in 
the Abri-Missiminia cemetery. Its social analysis remains, however, 
hypothetical, in ignorance of the associated setdement(s).^®*'’^ 


282 Gerharz 1994 SSfT., 316fF. 

283 Pqj. overview see Williams 1990 29ff. 
28+ Vila 1980. 
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4. The myth of the state 


4.1. Royal succession 

The ideological and practical regulation of the order of dynastic suc¬ 
cession and legitimacy by descent is an elementary condition of politi¬ 
cal stability. The evidence surveyed in the foregoing clearly indicates 
that the Kushites were aware of the significance of a concept of suc¬ 
cession which is an organic part of the ideological complex that pro¬ 
vides grounds for royal legitimacy and which is continually articulated 
and transmitted by the temple cults in order to secure the continuous 
execution of royal power. The evidence attests, however, to the exis¬ 
tence of different, apparently incoherent, interpretations of dynastic 
legitimacy. The legend of Alara’s conversion (Ch. III.4.1) already pre¬ 
sented the ideological foundations for two different orders of succes¬ 
sion. The first is the patrilinear succession order based on the king’s 
divine sonship which, evidently, requires as a condition of legitimacy 
the direct descent of the king from another king. As a second sort of 
succession order, the covenant emphasized the descent from Alara’s sis¬ 
ter, thus indicating a kind of “matrilinearity” which was subsequently 
fitted into the framework of an Egyptianized ancestor cult and institu¬ 
tionalized in the form of a female succession line (see Ch. V.3.2.2). 

Three main hypotheses have been put forward concerning the 
Kushite succession order, which suppose a) an exclusive or predomi¬ 
nantly matrilinear inheritance; b) an exclusive or predominantly patri¬ 
linear inheritance; and c) a predominantly collateral inheritance. 

The prominence of the person of the Queen Mother gave rise to the 
idea of matrilinear inheritance^®^ which was also seemingly supported 
by the late 1st century BC writer Nicolaus of Damascus according to 
whom the “Aithiopians have a particular respect for their sisters; the 
kings do not leave the succession to their own but to their sisters’ 
sons”.^®® Nicolaus preserved information on the prevalence of brother- 
sister marriages in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and the subsequent Napa- 
tan and Meroitic dynasties. Brother-sister marriages were frequent in 
the Egyptian royal dynasties as welE®^ as a “reenactment” of the mar- 


285 Reisner 1931 99. 

28® In Stobaeus, Florilegium 4.2. FGrH 90 F 103m, FHNW No. 158 (transl. T. Eide). 
282 Especially common in the Eighteenth Dynasty. The marriages of Seqenenre Tao 
II of Dyn. 17 with his sister Ahhotep I (who posthumously received the title God’s Wife 
of Amun), cf W. Seipeh Ahhotep \. LA\ (1972) 98-99; and of Amenhotep I (Dyn. 18) 
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riages of divine brothers with their sisters, especially that of Osiris with 
Isis. These marriages followed from, and at the same time reinforced 
the divine features of the ruler and his consort.^®** It remains unknown 
whether the brother-sister marriages in the Kushite dynasty were moti¬ 
vated by a native tradition of endogamy or not. While a positive 
answer may seem likely on account of their early appearance and fre¬ 
quency, there can be no doubt that they were interpreted from the very 
outset in terms adopted from Egyptian religion. Besides the data refer¬ 
ring to the concepts connected to the role of the Queen Mother and 
to the female succession, the Kushite interpretation of the brother-sis¬ 
ter marriage is also demonstrated by the name of Taharqo’s son Nesi- 
Shu-Tefnut referring to his parents as a divine brother-sister couple. 
Shu and his sister-spouse Tefnut, twin children of Atum, were associ¬ 
ated in Egypt with the kingship in a cosmological sense^®'^ and, from 
the New Kingdom, the original Heliopolitan myth of Shu was devel¬ 
oped in similitude to the Onuris legend, making the god bring back the 
sun-eye (Tefnut) from Nubia to Egypt. Shu as the god who supports 
life on earth by supporting the heaven was also the divine model for 
the king in Kush.^®’ The legend of Alara’s covenant emphasizes, in a 
hint at Shu and Tefnut, that Alara and his sister who was to become 
the mother of the mothers of the kings of Kush were born “in one 
womb”.^^^ 

While the conceptual bases and the actual practice of the female suc¬ 
cession as well as the place of the Queen Mother in it are indirecdy 
referred to in the royal documents, the concepts connected to the patri¬ 
linear inheritance stand in the foreground of the discourses on the 
myth of the state.In thoroughly Egyptianized terms, the king’s 


with his sister Ahhotep II (cf. W. Scipel: Ahhotep II. ibid. 99) were, on account of the 
revival of their (joint) cults in later periods, especially important from the point of view 
of Egyptian queenship. 

™ S. Allam: Ehe. LA I (197,1) 1162-1181 1164f; W. Barta: Konigsdogma. LA III 
(1979) 485-494 492. The interpretation of such marriages as legitimation of the royal 
husband’s rule was convincingly refuted by G. Robins: A Critical Examination of the 
Theory of the Right to the Throne of Ancient Egypt Passed Through the Female Line 
in the 18th Dynasty. GM 62 (198.3) 67-77. 

289 Leclant 19,54 171; Kitchen 1986 390; cf above Ch. IV.2.4. 

290 H. te Velde: Schu. /TV (1984) 735-737; Assmann 1990 167f 

29’ Atlanersa (2nd half of 7th cent. BC) as Shu supporting the sky on his barque 
stand from Gebel Barkal: Dunham 1970 PL XXXI; Baines 1985 252fr. 

292 Kawa VI line 23, FUHl No. 24: mi=l n=\ r sn(t)=i hmt ms /tn'=i m ht w^t, “look 
upon my sister for me, a woman born with me in one womb” (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

299 The genealogy of the Kushite dynasty (Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan 
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divine sonship is described as the principal source of his charismatic 
power (Ch. V.4.2.2). As in Egyptian kingship dogma, the divine birth 
of the ruler and his descent from a king were viewed as organically 
linked legitimizing factors. It is in this sense that collateral succession 
received its ideological justification: from Kashta to Malonaqen, i.e., 
during the period for which the genealogical evidence is unbroken, all 
rulers were sons of a king (see Appendix). Moreover, in the discourse 
on royal power, several royal documents mention not only the imme¬ 
diate predecessor as a source of legitimacy and as a connecting link 
between the ancestors and the present ruler. Alara’s memory was 
evoked by his fifth successor Taharqo as founder of his dynasty^®'^ (cf 
Ch. IV.4.1). He was recalled in the 2nd half of the 5th century BC by 
Irike-Amannote in the context of a prayer to Amun in which the King 
reminds the god to act with consistency according to the rules of the 
universe, i.e., preserving continuity, that is, his dynasty by doing for 
him what he has done “in the first time”: 

May you give me a long life on earth, after you have given to me 
as you did for King Alara, [justified] 

In the same inscription Alara’s successor Kashta was also recalled by 
the King in a similarly worded prayer, on which Amun’s oracular 
answer was: 

I shall give you [every] land, [South, North], West, and [East]. I 
shall give you as I [gave] to King [Kashta], justified.^®® 

Several generations later, Nastasen received from Amun of Napata 

the kingship of Bow-land (Nubia), the crown of King Harsiyotef, and 
the power of Piye-Alara^®^ 

which not only indicates an anchoring of his legitimacy both in a close 
“historical” past (Harsiyotef was Nastasen’s fourth predecessor) and in 
the remote mythical times of Alara (cf Ch. V.3.1.3), but also reveals 
that Nastasen tried to establish a continuity between the foundation of 
the kingdom by Alara and the foundation of his own line by Harsiyotef 


periods) was reconstructed entirely on a patrilinear basis by Macadam 1949 119-131 
and Dunham-Macadam 1949 Table p. 149. 

Kawa IV lines 16f., FHNl No. 21; Kawa VI lines 23f., ibid. No. 24. 

295 Kawa IX line 54, Ftmil No. 71 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

296 Line 116 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

292 FHNW No. 84 lines 15f. (transl. R.H. Pierce) 
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(cf. Ch. VI.2.While in all above-quoted cases the coneept of con¬ 
tinuity since the creation of the kingdom seems to predominate, the 
emphasis laid on the historical origin of the kingdom, associated in the 
early form of the legend of the covenant with Amun with Alara’s con¬ 
version and evoked later in a summary form, i.e., with the mention of 
Alara, reveals that the Kushites did not adopt the Egyptian concept of 
the origins of kingship in its entirety. Instead of consequendy regard¬ 
ing the dynasty as timeless, as a line of succession descended from the 
gods, the foundation of the dynasty, though included into a complex 
and Egyptianized myth of the state, was mythologized as an act per¬ 
formed by a human ancestor. Furthermore, Kashta, presumably be¬ 
cause it was he, and not Piye who was regarded as a conqueror and 
the first ruler of the double kingdom of Kush and Egypt, was also 
included within the concept of the historical legitimacy and continuity 
of the dynasty. This interpretation of dynastic legitimacy also permit¬ 
ted, however indirect, allusions to the emergence of a new line.^®® 

Let us now turn to the other principles of succession. In light of the 
Kushite evidence concerning the actual brother-sister marriages, 
Nicolaus of Damascus’ remark has recently been interpreted as refer¬ 
ring in fact to a succession order in which only the sons of the eldest 
sister-wives were legitimate heirs to the throne.In general terms, this 
hypothesis seems to be justified by the evidence. However, the follow¬ 
ing amendments must be made: the legitimation in the person of the 
mother was regulated in the form of the female succession line, i.e., 
through the appointment of one of the king’s wives (who could, in prin¬ 
ciple, have been his eldest sister) into a priestly office and her adoption 


The mention of Harsiyotef, Nastasen’s fourth predecessor and the apparent 
founder of his line, and of Alara, who was remembered in the official myth of the state 
as the founder of the kingdom (cf Ch. III.4.1), anchored dynastic continuity at two dif¬ 
ferent levels of the past: in a pohtical and a mythical one. This idea was at variance 
with the Egyptian concept of “close” and “remote” past, cf R. Gundlach: 
Vergangenheit, Verhaltnis zur. LA VI (1986) 981-985. 

The non-Egyptian spirit of these text passages becomes clear if they are com¬ 
pared to the texts relating to the origin of the dynasty of the Ramessides, cf Redford 
1986 190ff; Grimal 1986 586ff; Murnane 1995, the ideological tendency of which may 
be exemplified in the great dedicatory inscription of Ramesses II from Abydos in which 
the king summarizes his descent thus: “I came forth from Re, even if you say: ‘from 
Mn-Mj'f-R' [Sety I]’, who only nourished me”, AS/II 317.11-12, Grimal 1986 592. 

K.-H. Priese: Matrilineare Erbfolge im Reich von Napata. ^AS 108 (1981) 
49-53. For the issue see also Zach 1992. 
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by her predecessor in the same office, in order to predestine her as 
future Queen Mother (cf. Ch. V.3.2.2). Furthermore, female succession 
was destined to function as a restrictive mechanism in the context of a 
patrilinear succession. Finally, collateral successions (“brother-succes¬ 
sion”)^®' also frequently occurred (see Appendix). The Kushite order of 
succession may thus be defined as a complex of heterogeneous con¬ 
cepts. In this complex the tradition of collateral inheritance as well as 
its alternation with pure Egyptian-type patrilinearity were elevated into 
the sphere of theological dogma. The collateral and the patrilinear 
principles could, however, not prevent either separately or together the 
rivalry among the descendants of the royal wives. Therefore, a restric¬ 
tive principle was also established which excluded all king’s sons born 
by the king’s wives from the succession, except for the son(s) born by 
a particular queen who was predestined to be Queen Mother. 

Theoretically, the actual genealogy of the Kushite kings should 
reflect the successful vindication of a collateral inheritance as it fits in 
the conceptual framework of patrilinearity, and as it was maintained 
with the help of the limitations provided by the female succession. In 
reality, the genealogy contains cases of collateral inheritance either 
restricted or not restricted by the female succession line, and besides 
such cases also includes cases of purely patrilinear succession in which 
the female succession principle was either vindicated or not vindicated. 
While the existence of the concept of patrilinear inheritance as an ide¬ 
ological pretension determined by the king’s divine sonship remains 
undoubted, recent studies emphasize the non-Egyptian features of the 
succession. It has been suggested that the dynasty combined a “patri¬ 
cian” (the descendants of Kashta) and a “matriclan” (the family of 
Alara).^®^ However, a rigid differentiation of the succession orders pre¬ 
vailing in Kashta’s and Alara’s lines and the corresponding recon¬ 
struction of the Kushite genealogy as a succession of different dynasties 
do not seem entirely justified in light of the evidence.The arguments 
for an ideologically determined and mutually coordinated bilinearity^®^ 
(i.e., the combination of patrilinearity/collateral succession with female 


Leclant 1979 893; see also J. Desanges: Vues grecques sur quelques aspects de la 
monarchic meroitique. BIFAO 66 (1968) 89-104 102. 

302 Morkot 1992. 

Torok 1995a 62f. 

Which may be compared functionally, but not genetically, to the resembling bilin¬ 
earity emerging in the advanced stage of archaic states (“konischer Klanstaat”). For the 
evidence see Breuer 1990 63fr. 
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succession) on the one hand, and for the historically and not concep¬ 
tually motivated alternation of the scions of a senior and a cadet line, 
on the other, will be presented in the following. 

The relationship between the succession traditions and principles dis¬ 
cussed above and actual successions can better be understood by com¬ 
paring Table O in Ch. V.3.2.2 with the genealogy in the Appendix. 

The succession of Kashta, if the identification of Taharqo’s unnamed 
grandmother (who was commited to Amun by her brother Alara) with 
Kashta’s wife Pebatma is correct,was collateral, since in this case 
Kashta was Alara’s brother. However, it was also legitimated by the 
appointment of Pebatma as a priestess of Amun and first member of 
the female succession line. Piye, as son of Kashta and Pebatma (?), 
seems to have been legitimated in terms of his patrilinearity and prob¬ 
ably also as the son of a member of the female line. In Piye’s genera¬ 
tion there were two princesses, Khensa and Abar, who were recorded 
as bearing cult titles and who probably were appointed successively 
(Abar probably long after Kashta’s death) as Pebatma’s successors in 
the female line. Both were married to their brother Piye, who was thus 
predestined to carry on the male line of succession, for which he was 
also legitimated as the son of Kashta. Piye’s actual successor Shabaqo 
was, however, married to a lady who was not a member of the female 
line. This fact suggests that neither Shabaqo himself nor his descen¬ 
dants were originally expected to inherit the throne. His succession was 
established, consequently, entirely on the basis of the native collateral 
tradition. This may have been motivated by Khensa’s failure to pro¬ 
duce a male heir: actually, Piye’s son Taharqo was born from Abar. 
The fact that at the time of Piye’s death Taharqo was very young may 
thus also have played a role (cf. Ch. IV. 1.1). The succession of 
Shebitqo represents the return to the patrilinear principle but, at the 
same time, it was not legitimated by tbe female succession line. It can 
thus be viewed as an attempt at the securing of the throne for the cadet 
line started by Shabaqo and the exclusion from the succession of the 
senior line started by Piye. Appointing as his heir Piye’s son Taharqo, 
Shebitqo nevertheless abandoned the collateral principle. Shebitqo’s 
decision was primarily motivated by the imminent danger of an 
Assyrian attack, in which he needed an heir apparent to command his 
army, including the troops stationed in Nubia and apparently under 


On the basis of the Nitocris stela (Caminos 1964), according to which Amenirdis 
I, the daughter of Kashta and Pebatma, was Piye’s sister. Consequently, Piye was also 
Kashta’s son. 
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Taharqo’s authority. At this moment, Shebitqo’s younger brother 
Tanwetamani was an infant (cf. Ch. IV.l.l, 2.5), while Taharqo was 
20 years old (see Kawa V, line 17). The wording of the Kawa stelae 
relating Taharqo’s election as heir apparent clearly indicates that 
Shebitqo would otherwise have preferred to maintain the native col¬ 
lateral succession. 

While three of Taharqo’s wives (Takahatamani, Naparaye and 
[..]salka]) were successively adopted into the female succession line, and 
while he also had a heir born by the third of these ladies, his throne 
was nevertheless inherited by Shebitqo’s younger brother Tanweta¬ 
mani. The vindication of the legitimacy of the cadet line was doubtless 
a practical compromise prompted by the troubled conditions at the 
time of Taharqo’s death which occurred shortly after the occupation 
of Egypt by Assurbanipal’s army (see Ch. rV.2.4-5). The accession of 
a mature man who belonged to Taharqo’s own generation was vindi¬ 
cated since Taharqo’s son Atlanersa must have been an infant in 664 
BC. It remains unknown, however, whether Tanwetamani’s succession 
was rendered possible by an agreement between the senior and cadet 
lines or whether it was enforced against a defenceless child: the survival 
of the latter would seem to support the first alternative, the more so, 
that after Tanwetamani’s death the throne was indeed inherited by 
Atlanersa. From this time onwards, Shabaqo’s line disappears from the 
record. It remains, however, undecided whether this is a consequence 
of its natural extinction, or wether Shabaqo’s (and Tanwetamani’s) 
descendants were eventually eliminated by the senior line. 

Table O (Ch. V.3.2.2) reveals that Senkamanisken was not the son 
of a member of the female succession line. The reason for this might 
have been that Atlanersa’s wife Khalese, who belonged to the line, had 
no son or her son(s) died prematurely. The mother of the actual heir, 
Senkamanisken, was not adopted into the line, which can only be 
explained as the consequence of the fact that Tanwetamani did not 
maintain the line which, with the death of Khalese, was thus inter¬ 
rupted. Furthermore, it also follows from the data in Table O that 
Atlanersa did not appoint his own wife Malotaral into the female suc¬ 
cession line, since he, it appears, decided not to abandon the tradition 
according to which the king marries a predestined Queen Mother 
appointed by his predecessor and adopted into the line by her adop¬ 
tive mother; and he himself appoints his daughter as predestined moth¬ 
er of the son of his direct successor (cf Ch. V.3.2.2). 

The legitimacy by the female succession line was, however, reestab- 
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lished by Amenirdis II, who started it anew probably already under the 
reign of Atlanersa^®® adopting Senkamanisken’s wife Nasalsa. The ide¬ 
ological significance of the female succession was, however, reinter¬ 
preted in the subsequent period, for Queen Madiqen, the wife of 
Anlamani (son and successor of Senkamanisken), who was born by 
Nasalsa, was appointed into the female line only on the occasion of 
Anlamani’s enthronement. Anlamani’s throne was inherited by his 
brother Aspelta, thus according to the revived collateral system, yet 
Aspelta was legitimated by his mother Nasalsa too. Aspelta continued 
the reinterpreted tradition and appointed his own wife Kheb into the 
office of Madiqen in his 3rd regnal year. To such detail, individual suc¬ 
cessions are only sporadically recorded from the subsequent centuries 
(cf Ch. V.3.1.1-5 and VI.2.5-6). 

The alternation of the Egyptian-type patrilinear succession and its 
Theban-inspired limitation by the female succession line with the 
native collateral system reflects the composite nature of Kushite dynas¬ 
tic ideology. Alara’s and Kashta’s Theban orientation resulted in the 
adaptation of a queenship ideology which cleverly complemented the 
king’s divine sonship and, it appears, also rendered it possible to 
mythologize a native tradition of the matrilinear registration of succes¬ 
sion. Piye’s kingship concept brought this composite ideology to per¬ 
fection. Nevertheless, the succession of the next three generations dem¬ 
onstrates the abandonment of important elements of it. The regency of 
the cadet line should, however, not be interpreted as an alienation from 
the Egyptianized kingship ideology as a whole. On the contrary, the 
Memphite orientation of the rulers from the cadet line: Shabaqo and 
Shebitqo; and then of Taharqo from the returning senior line is obvi¬ 
ous and it may actually be made responsible for the temporary decline 
of the Theban queenship concept. Several successors to Taharqo 
ascended to the throne as successors to their elder brothers: the collat¬ 
eral system was, nevertheless, vindicated in the conceptual terms of 
patrilinearity and continued to be supported by female succession. The 
theological interpretation of the collateral succession will be discussed 
in Ch. V. 4.2.3. 


For the dating of the appointment to around 630-620 BC cf. my comment on 
the Aspelta ES, FHJ'f \ 249, and see also Ch. V.2.1 on the 30-years intervals of the 
appointments of the Divine Adoratresses. 
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4.2. The sources of royal power and the royal duties 

It was suggested in Ch. V.l, V.3.1-2 and V.4.1 that the Kushite king- 
ship dogma as well as the governmental structure united concepts and 
institutions of threefold origins within the framework of a homogenous 
myth of the state. The Egyptianized native tradition of legitimation and 
regency in the territorial units of the kingdom’s central region, further 
the tradition of collateral succession were discussed in Ch. V. 3.1.2-6 
and 4.1, respectively. In Ch. 3.2.1-3 an analysis of the impact of the 
institution of the Theban God’s Wife of Amun on Kushite legitimacy, 
succession, and territorial administration was presented; in Ch. V.3.2.3 
the central role played by tbe oracle of Amun in the legitimation and 
investiture of the king was discussed. In the following the concepts 
adopted from Egyptian New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period 
kingship ideology will be confronted with each other and with native 
traditions elevated into the Egyptianized myth of the state. 

4.2.1. The Nubian Amun-Re 

According to the legend of Alara’s conversion (Ch. III.4.1), the source 
of the legitimacy of the dynasty descending from Alara’s sister was 
Amun-Re’s favour which was continually renewed according to the 
covenant between the god and the king. It appears that Alara’s “con¬ 
version” was in reality the (re)establishment of the institutionalized cult 
of the Nubian Amun in Kush, in all probability in Napata at the site 
of the New Kingdom centre of the worship of the ram-headed Amun- 
Re, dwelling in Pure-mountain. With this step, Alara accepted the 
obligation of the maintenance of the Amun cult and priesthood, and 
secured for his dynasty as a reward a charismatic kingship modelled on 
contemporary Theban kingship dogma. Through the adoption of insti¬ 
tutionalized Egyptian mortuary religion also associated with the Amun 
cult, he prepared the way for the creation of the royal ancestor cult 
too. The cult of Amun of Napata provided the basis for dynastic con¬ 
tinuity and created a unity of the living ruler with his deified prede¬ 
cessors (as is indicated in Taharqo’s inscription Kawa VI, line 25, cf 
Ch. V.3.1.4), the more so that the Napatan Amun cult as well as the 
cult of Amun of Euxor had been organically associated with kingship 
ever since the New Kingdom (cf Ch. V.5.1). The association of royal 
power with Amun-Re put Alara’s descendants, in principle, on the 
same level with the contemporary Theban Twenty-Third Dynasty the 
members of which derived their legitimacy from Amun and interpret- 
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ed their kingship as a coregency with the god.^*^^ Thus, the way was 
opened to the throne of Egypt for Kashta and his successors. Piye’s 
Sandstone Stela puts the following utterances into the mouth of Amun 
of Napata: 

‘I said of you (while you were still) in your mother’s womb that you 
were to be ruler of Black(-land) [Egypt] ... it is I who decreed (the 
kingship) to you ... No other (can) decree (who is to be) a king ... 

and Piye adds: 

Amun of Napata has granted me to be ruler of every foreign 
country ... Amun in Dominion [Thebes] has granted me to be ruler 
of Black-land [Egypt] 

making it clear that Amun-Re of Napata was the source of his univer¬ 
sal kingship, while he owed his legitimacy in Egypt to Amun of Kamak. 
In the theological discourses on the origins of royal power, to which 
belongs the legend of Alara’s conversion as well, besides the “histori¬ 
cal” genesis of the state (i.e., the covenant between Alara and Amun) 
the Egyptian concept of the kingship as descending from the kingship 
of the gods was also adopted in association with Amun: 

Amun-Re, lord of the Thrones of Two-lands, who resides in Pure- 
mountain [Gebel Barkal], he is a god of Kush ... He has been the 
god of the kings of Kush since the time of Re.®°® 

Throughout Kushite history, the concept of Amun of Nubia as the ulti¬ 
mate source of legitimacy and royal power remains central to, and is 
repeatedly included into the discourses on the myth of the state in the 
context of the king’s divine sonship (Ch. V.4.2.2), “election” (4.2.3), 
investiture (4.2.5), and royal duties (4.2.6-8). The virtually unchanged 
association of Amun with kingship is most conspicuous in the Son-of- 
Re names of the kings, which continue to contain utterances on the 
relationship between the god and his son until the end of the kingdom 
(see Table N, Ch. V.2.2). The evidence has been surveyed in sufficient 
detail in the foregoing (Ch. V.3.1-3) and in special studies,^*® while fur¬ 
ther aspects thereof will be touched upon in Ch. V.4.3 and 5.1. 


Romer 1994 78fr.; Assmann 1996a 33211. 

“8 FHNl No. 8 lunette (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

8®® Aspelta ES lines Ilf., FHM\ No. 37 (transl. R.H. Pierce). On the significance of 
the term rk R', “time (of) Re” as referring to the primeval kingship of the “king of the 
gods” cf. W. Barta: Re. Z4'V (1983) 156-180 161. 

310 p}{}{\^ Ij passim-, Torok 1995a 65fr., 120ff.; Yellin 1995a; Assmann 1996a 37 Iff. 
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4.2.2. The burial of the predecessor. Divine sonship 

According to traditional Egyptian kingship dogma, the king became 
with his accession an incorporation of the god Horns and as the son 
of Osiris he was legitimated as a member of the dynastic chain. As indi¬ 
cated by the evidence of the Horus-names (cf. Table N, Ch. V.2.2) of 
the kings of Kush as well as by their eulogies and their iconography, 
the Egyptian concept of the ruler’s (partial) transubstantiation into 
Horns was adopted by the Kushites as well.^" In Egypt, the king re¬ 
enacted during the interval extending from the death of his predeces¬ 
sor to his appearance as king, i.e., the conclusion of the coronation, the 
myth of Osiris, Horus, and Seth, receiving his legitimation as Horus 
through burying his father/predecessor (=Osiris) and triumphing over 
Chaos (=Seth). The period between succession and enthronement was 
interpreted in similar terms in Kush too, as is indicated by allusions to 
Chaos and the Horus myth (see also Ch. V.4.3). In his Banishment 
Stela Aspelta styled himself as avenger of his father when punishing a 
crime committed against the royal authority.^ 

The Kushite royal documents do not record in any concrete and 
direct form, however, the burial of the predecessor which was in Egypt 
a part of the legitimation process. Precise calendrical dates, from which 
one may infer the presumed schedule of buriEil-enthronement, are 
noted only in Kawa IX of Irike-Amannote. Between the death of his 
predecessor and his arrival at Napata, a period of one month and four 
days elapsed. Like his 4th century BC successor Nastasen, Irike-Aman¬ 
note spent more than one month in Napata. Nastasen celebrated at the 
end of this month, i.e., after the coronation ceremonies were completed, 
the feast of the burial of the dead Osiris in the Netherworld (IV iht 30, 
cf Ch. V.3.1.3). These data do not conform with the Egyptian tradi¬ 
tion where between the death and burial at least 70 days have passed, 
in proportion to the time required for the purifying, embalming and 
wrapping of the body and the accompanying ceremonies.^In Egypt 
the feast of IV iht 30, which was followed on the next day by the feast 
of Horus’ ascent to the throne, was connected to the predecessor’s bur- 


3" See Ch. V.3.1.4 and cf. Piye GTS lines 34, 55, 60, 71 {FHKl No. 9); Shebitqo 
Karnak Nile level record Y. 3, line 4 (FHNl No. 17); Tanwetamani DS lines 6, 13, 42 
{E//JVI No. 29); Anlamani Stela Kawa VIII lines 16, 28 {FH^f I No. 34); Aspelta ES 
lunette and lines 6, 29 (FHM I No. 37); Aspelta AS lines 8f (FHN I No. 39); Aspelta 
KS lunette and lines 12ff, 19, 24, 28 (fFFN\ No. 40); Irike-Amannote inscr. Kawa IX 
lines 34f, 84, 105f. {FHFfW No. 71); Nastasen Stela lunette and line 1 (FZ/jV! No. 84). 

FttYI No. 38. 

H. Altenmiiller: Bestattung. lA I (1973) 743-745 
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ial and, logically, it thus had to precede the coronation.In the case 
of Nastasen no reasonable chronology of this kind is available, while 
the c. two months between Talakhamani’s death and Irike-Amannote’s 
coronation do not seem to have been sufficient for the preparations 
needed for the burial of the embalmed body of the king also including 
its transport from Meroe to Nuri,^'^ where he was buried, and the bur¬ 
ial ceremonies. The manner in which the burial of the predecessor and 
the investiture eventually were coordinated escapes our understanding. 
We are somewhat better informed about the cult of the royal ancestors 
which indicates, in turn, concepts and institutions maintained more in 
accordance with a profoundly Egyptianized mortuary religion (see Ch. 
V.3.1.4, 5.2). 

Ever since the Fourth Dynasty, the association of Pharaoh with 
Horus was complemented with another dogma of divine sonship, 
according to which the king was the son of the sun god Re. As Son of 
Re,^'® he received a part of his father’s divinity and was legitimated 
and enabled to perform those duties in the world which his father per¬ 
forms in his cosmic realm.The sonship was, however, interpreted as 
a responsibility of the son towards the father on whose commands he 
acts. The adoption of this concept by the Kushites is shown by the 
Son-of-Re names they assumed in the period from Piye to the AD 3rd 
century (Table N, Ch. V.2.2). In the centre of the myth of the state 
stood, however, the concept of the king’s birth from the mystic inter¬ 
course between his earthly mother and the god Amun-Re who took on 


M.-T. Derchain-Urtel: Thronbesteigung. lA VI (1985) 529-532 530. 

While the introduction and spread of the custom and techniques of mummifica¬ 
tion in the dynasty and the upper echelons of the society is attested from the early 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty onwards by the burials at el Kurru, Begarawiya South and West, 
Sanam and Nuri (cf. Griffith 1923; Dunham 1950, 1955, 1963; Geus 1991; Welsby 
1996 80fr.), the place and actual sequence, techniques and rites of the purification, 
embalming and wrapping remain unknown and the burial ceremonies are only hinted 
at in some mortuary cult chapel reliefs from the Meroitic period, cf., e.g., 
Chapman-Dunham 1952 P1.18/E, F. In cases such as that of Talakhamani, who died 
at Meroe City and was buried at Nuri, it seems probable that the body was prepared 
for the burial in a temple (presumably the Amun temple) at Meroe and was transport¬ 
ed in its coffin to Nuri. 

As “bodily son of Re” or similar: Piye, GTS line 6 {FHNl No. 9); Shebitqo, inscr. 
on facade of Osiris-Hekadjet chapel at Karnak, Grimal 1986 101 note 252; Taharqo 
inscr. Kawa IV lunette {FHNl No. 21); Harsiyotef Annals line 3 {FHNll No. 78). For 
the concept see Grimal 1986 10Iff. 

Posener 1960 34f.; J. Assmann: Die Zeugung des Sohnes. Bild, Spiel, Erzahlung 
und das Problem des agyptischen Mythos. in: J. Assmann-^W. Burkert-F. Stolz: 
Funktionen und Leistungen des Mythos. Drei altorientalische Beispiele. Fribourg 1982 13-61. 
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the form of the royal predecessor.^*® The assimilation of the king with 
Amun-Re, the syncretistic deity uniting the creator Amun with the sun 
god, was adopted under the influence of the Theban cult of Amun- 
Re and the associated TIP kingship dogma. The role played in Egyp¬ 
tian kingship ideology, from the New Kingdom onwards by “Amun- 
Re, lord of the thrones of Two-lands, the great god presiding over 
Thebes” was attributed in Kush to the ram-headed “Amun-Re, who 
dwells in Pure-mountain [Gebel Barkal]”. The legitimacy of royal 
power as based on the ruler’s divine sonship was stated as a recurrent 
topos in royal documents from Piye onwards in terms of a phraseolo¬ 
gy that was gready influenced by TIP Theban patterns®*® as well as by 
New Kingdom discourses on divine sonship (cf Ch. V.l). Evidently, 
the concept of divine birth—frequendy described as the king’s ‘cre¬ 
ation’ by the god®^**—occurs in the Kushite evidence too as part of the 
discourse on the ruler’s predestination which reaches back to the cre¬ 
ation of the universe®^* and which was first formulated®^^ in Piye’s 
inscriptions, placing either the king’s divine origin in the centre: 

Utterance of Amun, lord of the Thrones of Two-lands, he who ap¬ 
points and is pure, to his son, whom he loves, [Beloved-of-Amun, 
Piye,] ‘I said of you (while you were still) in your mother’s womb 
that you were to be ruler of Black-land (Egypt). I knew you in the 
semen, while you were in the egg, that you were to be lord ... (Inas¬ 
much as) a father makes his son excellent, it is I who decreed (the 
kingship) to you...’®^® 

or referring as well to his human descent:®^^ 

(Although) I am one born in the womb, (nevertheless I am also one) 
who came into existence in a divine egg, (inasmuch as) the seed of 
the god (is) in me®®® 

and 


Brunner 1964. 

For the evidence see Torok 1995a 83ff. 

320 Piye^ SSS line 3: lw=k rhh n Kmt, “...you were to be ruler of Egypt”; for the inter¬ 
pretation of izo=k in this sense cf. Grimal 1986 114. See also the Son-of-Re name of 
Senkamanisken {2nd half of 7th cent. BC, Ch. V.2.2 Table N 8/4): Shpr-n-R’, in which 
shpr (r) has the meaning “caused to come forth”, Grimal 1986 112f 

Cf. Taharqo’s stela from the Dahshur road (Altenmilllei^Moussa 1981; FHJV I 
No. 23), lines 16f: “His god (already) loved [him] [in the Primeval Waters], choosing 
him in the womb before he was (even) born” (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

For later evidence see, e.g., Taharqo’s Matanah and Coptos stelae from Year 6 
{c. 685 BC), line 1, Vikentief 1930 31f; Macadam 1949 23. 

323 SSS lines 1-8, FHYI No. 8 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

32+ Grimal 1986 lOSff. 

325 CTS lines 68f., FHJV I No. 9 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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I am the king, image of a god, living likeness of Atum, that came 
forth from the womb marked as a ruler, ... whose father knew and 
whose mother recognized that he would be ruler (while he was still) 
in the egg...^^® 

This latter extension of the traditional Egyptian concept may be 
explained as determined by the strong historical accent in the Kushite 
myth of the origins of the dynasty (cf. Ch. V.4.1).^^^ The ruler’s divin¬ 
ity as a consequence of his divine birth received, however, increasing 
emphasis, as is, e.g., exemplified by Taharqo’s eulogy: 

the good god, son of Amun-Re, splendid image of Atum, the pure 
seed that came forth in front of him, whose beauty “South-of-his 
Wall” (Ptah) created, to whom Mut, Lady of Heaven, gave birth, 
unique in (his) divinity, who came forth from the god’s flesh.. 

The principal concepts of divine sonship are rendered in a laconical 
manner in Irike-Amannote’s Kawa inscription (2nd half of 5th centu¬ 
ry BC): 

O new king! Handsome is he indeed.®^® [His] like has not been born. 
Amun i[s his father], Mut is his mother, [Isis] is his mother. He is 
Horus indeed!^®® 

Even as late as the late 3rd or early 2nd century BC, King Arqamani 
received the “mortuary” (?) Horus-name Kisy ntry-hpr, “The Kushite 
Whose-coming-into-being-is-divine” (cf. Ch. V.2.2 Table N 38/1). 

4.2.3. The “election” 

According to the Classical tradition,^^* the Kushites had not a few cus¬ 
toms “which appear to be very different from those of other peoples, 
especially as regards the election of kings” they choose as their ruler 
the tallest, the most handsome, the most belligerent one, or the best 
herdsman. Agatharchides, whose description of Aithiopia distinguishes 


Ibid, lines If. (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

The ability of Piye’s parents, to discern the royal stigmas of their son-to-be-born 
is, nevertheless, of a divine nature, cf Grimal 1986 117. 

328 Kawa V line 1, FHNl No. 22 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

325 Reference to the king’s divine character, cf Grimal 1986 382 note 1303. 

338 Kawa IX lines 34f, FHMW No. 71 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

33* Aristoteles, Pol. 4.1290b; Bion of Soloi in Athenaeus 13.20 566c {FGrH 668 F2, 
FHMW No. 107); Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.5.1 {FHN \\ No. 142); Pseudo-Skylax, 
Periptus 112 {FGrH 673,36); Nicolaus of Damascus in Stobaeus, Florilegium 4.2 {FGrH 90 
F 103m, FHNW No. 158); Pomponius Mela 3.86. 

332 Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.5.1, FHMW No. 142 (transl. T. Eide). 
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itself by the amount of detailed and realistic information,describes 
this procedure as follows: 

The priests first select the best candidates from among themselves, 
and from among these selected men the multitude then chooses as 
king him whom the god seizes^^'^ while being carried about in pro¬ 
cession in a traditional manner. They then immediately prostrate 
themselves before this man and honour him as a god, in the belief 
that the rule has been placed in his hands through the providence 
of the divinity. 

The oracular legitimation of the king (Ch. V.3.2.3), his predestination 
(Ch. V.4.2.2) and divine nature (Ch. V.4.2.5) derive in this description 
from realistic information, though it remains obscure whether they 
originally pertained to Egyptian, or Kushite kingship.By contrast, 
the “legitimacy” of the priesthood as a group derives from the classi¬ 
cal tradition concerning the (not correctly understood) priesthood of 
the Egyptian king.^^^ The motif of “election” from among several can¬ 
didates by the multitude acting as king-makers may directly be traced 
back to the Aithiopia-image presented by Herodotus in the fabulous 
description of Cambyses’ war against the Long-lived Aithiopians.^^® 
The election of the fittest and worthiest is a feature of Utopia which 
was associated in ancient literature with the land of “the furthest of 
men”, the “blameless” Aithiopians.^^® It is the coupling of this motif 
with realistic information^'*^*^ as, e.g., the one quoted above from Aga- 
tharchides’ work, in ancient literature, further the occurrence of the 
“election” of the king by the god in Kushite royal inscriptions that pro¬ 
vide the basis for the assumption according to which the king of Kush, 
though the ruler of a hereditary kingdom, still “required confirmation 


333 Burstein 1989; T. Eide in FHMll 638fF.; L. Torok ibid. 648fr. 

33“* The verb kapPdveiv used here occurs in religious contexts with the meaning 
“take possession of’, cf. T. Eide in FHM II 646 note 307. 

335 FFLHU No. 142 (transl. T. Eide). 

336 Torok 1988a 135flf. 

33^ Plato, Pol. 290d-e; Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 9.354B J.G. Griffiths: Plutarch’s De hide 
et Osiride. Cambridge 1970 130, 131). 

336 On the election as king of “the man among the citizens whom they find to be 
the tallest and to have strength in proportion to his heighf’ (transl. T. Eide) see 3.20.2; 
the Aithiopian logos: 3.17.1-25.7, FHN\ No. 65. 

336 M. Hadas: Utopian Sources in Herodotus. Classical Philology 30 (1935) 113-121; 
H. Schwabl: Das Bild der fremden Welt bei den friihen Griechen. in: Entretiens 8 1-36; 
H. Braunert: Utopia. Antwarten griechischen Denkens an die Heraus/orderung durch soziale 
Verhdltnisse. Kiel 1969 8; Snowden 1970 Ch. 3, 6; Torok 1988a 123fr.; Romm 1992 49fF. 

3“*® Nicolaus of Damascus {FHFf II No. 158) associates the election motif with the 
succession of the son of the king’s sister, cf Ch. V.3.2.2. 
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by the army” (or other social groups functioning as “king-makers”), i.e., 
“a convocation of all conscriptable members of the ruling tribe”. 
This interpretation attributes, however, a pragmatic significance to an 
episode of the dramatically construed legitimation process which clear¬ 
ly derives from the Egyptian New Kingdom tradition of the oracular 
confirmation of the heir (Ch. V.3.1.1). The survey of evidence perti¬ 
nent to the Kushite succession order and legitimacy presented in the 
foregoing completely excludes the possibility of a real, or even mythol¬ 
ogized, competition for kingship (cf. Ch. V.3.1, 3.2.2, 4.1). 

The motif of the “election” of the king by the gods (first by his divine 
father Amun) occurs in the Kushite documents—most conspicuously in 
royal titularies and eulogies^'*^—in the context of predestination as well 
as that of the appointment in the royal office and its terminology 
reveals its roots in New Kingdom Egyptian kingship ideology.^^^ The 
discourses on the king as selected by the god from among millions of 
men also influenced the terminology used in the descriptions of the 
“election” as heir apparent of Taharqo by Sbebitqo (cf Ch. V.3.1.1) 
and of Irike-Amannote by Talakhamani.^^'^ In the case of Taharqo it 
is also indicated, however, that this “election” represented a less evi¬ 
dent alternative of succession which was eventually justified by the ele¬ 
vation, at least terminologically, of the selection by the predecessor into 
the sphere of predestination. It would seem that it was the plurality of 
the Kushite succession order (cf Ch. V.4.1) which determined not only 
the emphasis given to the “election” of Taharqo but, in more general 
terms, also the prominence of the “election” motif in the rites con¬ 
nected to the legitimation in the human sphere. The dramatic enact¬ 
ment of the declaration of legitimacy by the royal entourage and the 
army and the selection of the legitimate heir and especially the active 
role played by the “king’s brothers” not only reflect Theban models of 


Priese 1978 85. The hypotheses concerning the Kushite “Wahlkonigtum” pre¬ 
sented by D. Apelt: Bemerkungen zur Thronfolgc in der 25. Dynastie. Meroitka 12 
(1990) 23-31; A. Lohwasser: How to Become King in Kush? unpubl. paper, for an 
abstract cf. Welsby Sjostrom (ed.) 1996 144 disregard the actual conceptual and histor¬ 
ical contexts of the occurrences of the “election” motif in the royal documents. 

For epithets of the type mry-lmn, “beloved of Amun”, see Ch. V.2.2 Table N 
passim', for stp.n God N, “selected by God N” see Taharqo’s inscriptions from the 
Dahshur road, line 17 {FHNl No. 23); Kawa VII line 6 {FHNl No. 25); Karnak line 
4 (FHM\ No. 26); Irike-Amannote inscr. Kawa XII line 3 (F//JVII No. 74) and see the 
Horus-names Ch. V.2.2 Table N 28/4, 29/4, 36/4, 39/4. 

Grimal 1986 198fF.; Torok 1995a 7311. 

Kawa IX line 21, FFFHW No. 71; cf Macadam 1949 55 note 38; L. Torok FHH 
II 423. 
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the enthronement process, but also recall the phraseology of a hymn 
to Ramesses VII: 

Praised be thou, of whom Amun says: ‘There are assembled (thy) 
kinsmen^^^ for thou art chosen among them to serve as supreme 
leader of the Blackland (Egypt). 

In the hymn “kinsman” probably refers to the actual dynastic circum¬ 
stances prevailing at the accession of Ramesses VII, when there exist¬ 
ed four legitimate branches of Ramesses Ill’s family and thus the mat¬ 
ter of succession was unusually complicated.^^^ The model presented 
by the hymn cited above and related discourses could have appeared 
ideologically relevant to the Kushites as well. 

4.2.4. The king’s divine nature^*^ 

Though the king appears in the concepts of predestination, “election”, 
and divine sonship as if he were possessor of divine features since his 
conception (or even since the creation of the universe, cf Ch. V.4.2.2), 
the legitimation in the human sphere and the enthronement rites, par¬ 
ticularly the composition of the titulary and the royal oracle, clearly 
show that it was the investiture into the royal office that actually ele¬ 
vated the ruler retroactively from the mortal realm. 

Kushite kingship ideology received the first impetus from the 
Theban state of Amun in a period when Egyptian kingship was inter¬ 
preted in terms of a coregency of Amun and the king. Royal power 
was dependent on divine will. In Assmann’s words, “for the classical 
[New Kingdom] dogma, god’s will becomes manifest, not in the excep¬ 
tion, the miracle, the singular event, but in the pattern, in the mirac¬ 
ulous precision of repetition ... God is not free to dispose, nor of the 
cosmic cycles, nor of the rules underlying social life, viz. Ma‘at ... In 


Mhwt. For the meaning cf. P. Vernus: Athribis. Textes et documents relatifs a la geo¬ 
graphic, aux cultes, et a I’histoire d’une vilte du Delta egyptien a I’epoque pharaonique. Le Caire 
1978 197. It appears in the meaning “family” or “relatives” in Anlamani’s Kawa VIII 
line 9 [Fmi No. 34) and in the Aspelta BS line 4 [FHMl No. 38). 

Condon 1978 17. 

K.A. Kitchen: Ramses V-XI. LA V (1983) 124-128; cf M.L. Bierbrier: Elements 
of Stability and Instability in Ramesside Egypt: The Succession to the Throne, in: 
Bleiberg—Freed (eds) 1991 9-14. 

Before a full-scale lexical analysis of the textual evidence is carried out, only pre¬ 
liminary conclusions may be presented here. For the kind of studies needed see 
Blumenthal 1970; Lorton 1974; Grimal 1986; cf D. Lorton, review of Grimal 1986, 
CdE 78 (1993) 97-102. 

Divinity received retroactively: Hornung 1982 142; Silverman 1995 7If 
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the new frame of a theology of will, it is not the repeated pattern, but 
the singular event which manifests the will of god ... Success and fail¬ 
ure are now no longer seen as a consequence of Ma'at, i.e., of social 
coherence and solidarity, but of direct divine intervention ... The king, 
being reduced to the necessity of gaining god’s favour and by this fact 
being subject to god’s judgment of his actions as everybody else has 
recourse to the virtues of piety, too.”^^° While the Theology of Will left 
behind its marks on Kushite religion and kingship dogma especially in 
the association of the royal power with Amun-Re, the rulers of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, from Piye onwards, turned towards documents 
from the Middle and New Kingdoms in order to create an imperialis¬ 
tic ideology of the state which could provide a stronger support for the 
government of their double kingdom (Ch. V.l). During the course of 
the second half of the 8th and the first half of the 7th century BC, a 
kingship ideology unfolded in which the worship of Amun-Re as source 
of royal power was consciously amalgamated with the classical Ma‘at- 
centered kingship dogma in which, with the initial act of the investi¬ 
ture into the royal office, the god enabled the king to maintain the 
functioning of the universe through his continuous acting (cf. Ch. 
IV.2.2-5, V.1-2, 3.2, 4.2). 

It remains unknown whether the ancestors of Alara buried in the el 
Kurru cemetery (Ch. III. 1.2, 4.1) were regarded by their people as pos¬ 
sessors of “divine” qualities. Certain details in the royal iconography 
(Ch. V.4.3, VII.4.1) seem to indicate an association of the ruler with 
Nubian hunter-warrior deities which may go back to native pre- 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty cults. However, it remains doubtful that in the 
end such an association lent divine features to the el Kurru chiefs. At 
least it seems certain that these “divine” qualities, if they existed at all, 
were not Egyptianized under the early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty: the 
dynasty founder Alara appears as a mortal in the covenant legend (Ch. 
III.4.1; V.4.1). With the creation of an imperial-style myth of the state, 
the king of Kush was, instead, endowed in an archaizing manner with 
features borrowed from the divinity of Egyptian New Kingdom rulers. 
While these politically determined features remained central to the 
Kushite myth of the state during the course of the next centuries (and 
to an extent also influenced the state concept of the Saites^^'), the 
Theology of Will and its political implications continued to be funda- 


“0 Assmann 1989 75f,, 79. 

Pressl 1993 but see also Baines 1995a 36f. 
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mental to the Egyptian world view. Its relevance was “proved” by the 
disasters of the late 8th-7th centuries, and a striking manifestation of 
the defencelessness of the king is presented by Taharqo’s Amun hymn 
and prayers inscribed in the Amun temple of Karnak after 
Esarhaddon’s first invasion of Egypt in 674 BC: 

... save me from every evil affair ... I being your [Amun] servant, 
you repelling for me the [....] ... Let my children live. Turn away 
death from them for me ... It is the master who causes his servant 
to live ... O Amun, there is no one who gives you orders; it is you 
that gives orders [....]^^^ 

Taharqo’s exaggerated self-debasement reflects, however, the Theban 
theological background as well as an unexpected shock and it remains 
incidental in the history of the Kushite myth of the state. Though no 
textual evidence is preserved from Taharqo’s later reign, his burial (cf 
Ch. V.6) indicates that in Kush the divine associations of his kingship 
remained unshattered. The evidence from subsequent centuries re¬ 
ferred to on these pages (cf Tables A, Ch. II.1.1.1; N, Ch. V.2.2 and 
Ch. VI. 1, VII. 1) attests to the maintenance of all principal concepts of 
the kingship ideology created under the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty. 

The preserved monumental inscriptions and royal representations 
reflect, in recurrent traditional terms deriving from Egyptian kingship 
ideology, a form of divinity which is inherent in the royal office and 
which exists eternally in the endless repetition of the birth (= investi¬ 
ture), ageing, death, and rejuvenation/revival (= investiture of the suc¬ 
cessor) of the individual incumbents of the office.As a general 
expression of the divine nature assumed during the course of their 
investiture, Piye, Taharqo, Tanwetamani and Aspelta^^'^ adopted the 
epithet ntr nfr, “perfect god”.^®^ In its classical meaning, the epithet 
represented a concise discourse on the revelation of the divine in the 
world of the mortals through the ruler as incarnation of the god, with 
special reference to the “appearance” of the new king (hence its spe- 


Inscription in the peristyle court N of Pylon VI, Vernus 1975 figs 1-4, lines 12- 
20, FHM I No. 26 (transl. R.H. Pierce). For the historical background and a discussion 
of the preserved text see Ch. rV.2.4 and cf. Ch. V.5.1. 

353 Assmann 1975a 28fr. 

35-* Piye SSS line 1 [FHNl No. 8); Taharqo Kawa IV lunette [FHHl No. 21); Kawa 
V line 1 (FFIM I No. 22); Kawa VII lunette {FHN I No. 25); Tanwetamani DS line 1 
(FHN I No. 29); Aspelta BS lunette, line 1 {FUN I No. 38); also on the W side of the 
Aspelta Shrine at Kawa, Macadam 1955 89, PI. XVIII/a. 

335 Translation suggested by Posener 1960 15f Alternatives: “good god” (Frankfort 
1955 36); “prasenter Gott” (Blumenthal 1970 24). 
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cial association with Homs in Egypt^^® and, in the Kushite texts, with 
the titulary and, in general terms, the enthronement).^^’ 

The epithet ntr nfr does not occur, however, after Aspelta. In any 
case, other, more concrete terms associating the king with particular 
deitites were from the very outset used in preference. In his office, the 
king embodied Horus (Ch. V.4.2.2) and acted as the likeness of Re, 
Amun, Atum, Thoth, and even Ptah. From Piye to Nastasen the royal 
documents describe, in extensive eulogies^^^ as well as in brief utter¬ 
ances the king as a likeness of Re who was installed with the primor¬ 
dial task^^® of the sustainer of the universe by his divine father.^®® 
While doubtless fundamental to the interpretation of the king as sus¬ 
tainer of cosmic and social order in his quality as (partial) embodiment 
of Re, these utterances are nevertheless stereotyped and closely follow 
Ramesside models^®* also as to the fine distinction indicating that the 
king is not identical to Re, he is only like Re.^®^ More special is the king’s 
appearance in the possession of Amun’s features. These are partly 
those of the triumphant warrior and subduer of foreign countries and 
adopted thus from traditional New Kingdom phraseology.^®^ It also 
may be presumed that the concept of the king as emanation of Amun- 
Re was mainly modelled on Nubian monuments of the worship of the 
deified Pharaoh as Amun.^®^ Partly, however, the association with 
Amun points towards the cult of the Theban Amun of the Third 


For Dyn. 26 examples see Pressl 1993 22611. 

H. Stock: Ntr nfr = der gate Gott? Hildesheim 1951 6ff. (“der neue [junge] Gott); 
F. Junge: Inkamation. LA III (1978) 158-163 158. 

E.g., Taharqo inscr. Kawa FV lines Iff., FHVI No. 21. 

555 Mut says to Aspelta in an inscription in Kawa TT: “I grant unto thee the throne 
of Re, the office of Khepri, the kingship of Atum” (Macadam 1955 90), associating the 
royal office with the solar cycle. Assmann 1975a; 1991a 47ff.; Torok 1995a 84. 

5®5 Like Re (ml R) in his office, e.g.: Taharqo dedication inscr. Gebel Barkal B 300 
(FLLM I No. 20); Anlamani inscr. Kawa VIII line 28 (FHN I No. 34); Aspelta ES lunette, 
lines 25, 29 (FLFH I No. 37); Aspelta BS lunette (FHN I No. 38); Aspelta KS line 26 
(FLLM\ No. 40); Irike-Amannote inscr. Kawa IX lines 2, 84, 106 (EttVII No. 71); id. 
inscr. Kawa X line 4 (FLIN II No. 72); id. inscr. Kawa XII line 2 (FLIN II No. 74); 
Harsiyotef Annals line 4 (FLLN II No. 78); Nastasen Stela lunette (FHN II No. 84).— 
For the models cf. Bell 1985a 32f 

55> Grimal 1986 359ff. 

555 E.g., Rye SSS line 2: 'n Irw ml R n pt mi ifjh/ dl=f sw [...] zms, “whose form is 
beauteous like (that of) Re in heaven, [who appears] like He-of-the-horizon [when] he 
gives [...] dominion”, FHN\ No. 8 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

555 E.g., Taharqo’s inscr. Kawa IV lines 3f, FLFHl No. 21; Nastasen Stela line 3, 
FHNW No. 84. 

55+ Bell 1985a 35ff. 
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Intermediate Period as the probable principal source. Piye assumed the 
epithets 

... who sees what is hidden, who knows what is concealed^®^ 

thus manifesting that he was omniscient like his divine father. Centuries 
later Nastasen would still be described as the one 

who vivifies every eye (i.e., person) like Amun does.^®® 

The recurrent epithet mrl Imn, “Beloved-of-Amun” also indicates that 
the ruler was considered as a form of this god.^®^ Remarkably, Aspelta 
and Irike-Amannote also appear, like Amun of Kamak (and presum¬ 
ably Amun of Napata as well), as helper in need, guide^®® and as good 
shepherd.^®® The relationship between Amun and the king, his son and 
likeness, is summarized in the context of the latter’s association with Re 
and Homs, e.g., in an eulogy of Aspelta: 

The good god, likeness of Re, Atum of the beginning, who knows 
the mooring-post,^^® far striding^^' counterpart of Aton,^^^ who gives 
breath to every nose, that he may vivify the lapwing-people,who 
seizes by his power like the one who begot him, who leads His 
Majesty on every occasion, his every venture being an excellent one, 
eldest son who protects his father,^^'^ who answers on the occasion 
of replacing (him = his father) (on) his throne. 

Piye,^^® Tanwetamani and Aspelta^^^ also associated themselves with 
Atum, thus emphasizing their role as creator of life.^^® Thoth’s omni¬ 
science was attributed to several Kushite mlers,^^® still on the basis of 


3® SSS lines 4f., FHN I No. 8 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Nastasen Stela line 3, FHN II No. 84 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Ch. V.2.2, Table N 2/4, 5, 3/5, 4/5, 23/4, 28/4, 29/5, 34/5, 37/5; cf. Bell 
1985b 290 note 222. 

Amun as guide: Tanwetamani DS lines 30f., 34, FHN I No. 29. 

369 Aspelta ES lines 15f., FHN I No. 37; Kawa IX line 8, FHN 11 No. 71. Cf. D. 
Muller: Der gute Hirte. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte agyptischer Bildrede. 86 (1961) 
126-144; Zandee 1993 79ff., 387fr.; cf Torok 1995a 131f 

3^6 I.e., the dying of men. Cf W. Helck: Landepflock {mnjt). lA III (1979) 917. 

3^’ Referring both (?) to Amun as swift warrior and as helper who comes to that who 
calls to him, cf Zandee 1993 38711. 

3^2 The solar disc, dispenser of life. 

3^3 I.e., the subjects. 

3^“^ Horus. 

3” BS lines 1-3, FHN I No. 38 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

3’6 GTS line 1, FHNl No. 9. 

3^^ Tanwetamani DS line 1, FHNl No. 29; Aspelta BS line I, FHNl No. 38. 

378 Grimal 1986 37911. 

379 Piye: SSS Une 3; Taharqo: Stela from the Dahshur road line 12; Tanwetamani: 
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an Egyptian concept,as was the case of their assimilation with Re- 
Harakhte. By contrast, the identification of Shebitqo, Taharqo, Irike- 
Amannote and Nastasen as likenesses of Ptah^®' was a Kushite devel¬ 
opment,similarly to the close association of the king of Kush with 
Onuris, an Egyptian god also incorporating features of a native deity 
(Ch. V.l, V.4.3). 

Though the above-surveyed evidence is neither very rich nor com¬ 
plex, it shows with sufficient clarity that the Kushite view of the king’s 
divine nature was formed on the basis of classical, principally Eight¬ 
eenth- and Nineteenth Dynasty, Egyptian sources. Accordingly, the 
king had a double nature.His human descent was not denied: on 
the contrary, it was emphasized in the legend of the foundation of the 
kingdom which constituted the core of the Kushite myth of the state 
and which was repeatedly quoted, albeit in the form of brief allusions, 
until the 4th century BG. Though he was the son of Re in terms of 
traditional Egyptian kingship dogma, as shown by his Son-of-Re name 
(Ch. V.2.2, Table N) as well as by the eulogies referred to in the fore¬ 
going, son of Amun according to Kushite kingship dogma, and incar¬ 
nation of Horns, son of Osiris, he was imbued with divine powers only 
during the course of the enthronement, more precisely, during the 
“royal oracle”. His divine qualities were connected to concrete charges 
and the charges to particular deities, of whom the king became an 
“image”, a “likeness”. The texts quoted in Ch. V.3.1.1-6 and discussed 
in V.3.2.3 also indicate that, following the original endowment with 
divine qualities, the rites of the investiture were reenacted in a geo¬ 
graphical and chronological order. We possess, however, information 
only on the significance of their repetition in different sanctuaries, while 


DS line 2; Irike-Amannote Kawa IX line 14, Kawa XI line 5; Nastasen Stela line 3. 
FHN\ Nos 8, 12, 29, II 71, 73, 84, respectively. 

380 Grimal 1986 430ff. 

38* Shebitqo: epithet mrl-Pth, “Beloved-of-Ptah” in Son-of-Re name Ch. V.2.2, 
Table N 4/5; Taharqo: Kawa IV line 3; Irike-Amannote: Kawa IX line 14; Nastasen: 
Nastasen Stela line 3. FHM I Nos 21, II 71, 84, respectively.—The JVri^-name 
“Creator-of-Crafts” (= Ptah) in the incompletely preserved titulary on stela Louvre C 
100 is attributed to Piye byj. v. Beckerath, MDAIK2\ (1969) 58ff., Grimal 1986 318 
note 1022 and Kitchen 1986 582; to a king Iny (Dyn. 23) by Yoyotte 1989 119fr.; the 
first attribution preferred: FFFi I No. (5). 

382 The examples indicate Memphite influence and do not derive from Nubian Dyn. 
19 models, for the latter see Ramesses II in Gerf Hussein, KRI II 725,1-3; BeU 1985a 
39. 

383 For the Egyptian model see Jacobsohn 1939. 
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subsequent renewals of royal power at the New Year,^®'^ at the anniver¬ 
saries of the accession and other jubilees, and at festivals of gods 
remain insulficiendy recorded. 

The crucial moment of the investiture, viz., the royal oracle during 
the course of which the king received divinity retroactively (see above), 
was a secret act which was not recorded in any detail in the royal doc¬ 
uments. It must thus remain a supposition that the king became divine 
through the performance of this secret act so that he was united with 
his royal ka. In terms of the Egyptian concept of the king’s divinity the 
divine powers of the king were concentrated in the royal ka or “vital 
force”.The interpretation of the royal ka underwent changes over 
the course of Egyptian history and it would seem that by the late 8th- 
early 7th century BC it was considered a cosmic (divine) energy 
through which the divine power sustains life and order in the world of 
humankind. Accordingly, the king was considered as the ka of the 
god.^^^ The texts of Taharqo’s Edifice at the Sacred Lake of Karnak 
render it likely that it was this TIP view of the royal ka that was adopt¬ 
ed by the Kushites too.^^® The connection between the king’s divinity 
and his royal ka is reflected in stereotypic terms in inscriptions of 
piye,389 Tanwetamani,^^° Anlamani^®* and Aspelta.^®^ More important 
is the evidence of the representations of Taharqo’s royal ka in the 
Amun temple of Kawa. In the First Court the royal ka appears in 
human form;^^^ in the Pronaos in the form of a personified divine ka- 
standard bearing the serekh, i.e., the king’s Horus name (fig. 13). 

The Pronaos and the adjoining Chapel H of the Kawa temple are 
decorated with a series of ritual scenes connected to the investiture. 


For the New Year royal votives indicating the performance of such rites in the 
Amun temples of Napata and Meroe City see Torok n.d. Ch. 97.1. 

Cf my comments on the Irike-Amannote and Nastasen inscriptions, FHN II 
423f, 496ff. 

U. Schweitzer: Das Wesen des Ka in Diesseits und Jensdts der Alien Agypter. Gluckstadt 
1956; Fairman 1958 98f; P. Kaplony: Ka. LA III (1978) 275-282; Hornung 1982 154; 
BeU 1985b 256ff. 

Cf the Amun hymn P.Leiden I 344 verso, Zandee 1993 873fr., 995f.; Assmann 
1994a 104. 

See the dogma of Amun’s ten has (souls) of which the king is the one responsible 
for humankind, J.-C. Goyon in: Parkei^Leclant-Goyon 1979 73fr., 82. 

“9 GTS lines 68f, 133, FHN\ No. 9. 

390 DS line 14, FHN\ No. 29. 

391 Kawa VIII Knes 6f, FHMl No. 34. 

399 Khaliut Stela lines 17 f, FHMl No. 40. 

393 Macadam 1955 PI. XI. 
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The scenes in Chapel H present an abbreviation of what one may term 
a “standard” classical Egyptian enthronement cycle (Ch. V.4.3). At first 
sight, the reliefs of the Pronaos also appear to present a concise vari¬ 
ant of a longer, standard Egyptian New Kingdom rendering of the rites 
connected to the renewal of royal power. The presence of the scenes 
of the king’s offering to Amun-Kamutef,^®^ the “purification of the ves¬ 
sel of water” and “of the pellets of incense”—whereas in the latter the 
word sntr, also meaning “being made a god”, is used for “in- 
cense”^®^—and of a (largely destroyed) ritual text on the purification of 
the temple by the king and the king’s investiture^®® all indicate a more 
specific source. This is the “beautiful feast of Southern Opet (Luxor)”, 
in the course of which the royal ka of the living divine ruler was 
renewed and his rule reaffirmed.With the scenes selected from some 
more complete illustration of the Opet festival, the Pronaos reliefs hint 
at the transmission of divinity to the king in the course of the investi¬ 
ture, or more concretely, the royal oracle which occurred either in the 
Pronaos as a barque sanctuary or in the Naos as dwelling of Amun’s 
permanent cult image. The ka standard, which already presents in itself 
a clear pictorial summary of a discourse on the divinity of the royal ka 
as the source and embodiment of royal power,®®® gives expression in 
the context of the purification of incense and of the offering before 
Kamutef to the concept according to which the king was united with 
the royal ka through the agency of the self-generating fertility god 
Kamutef as physical creator of the king and his A:a.®®® The (re)genera- 
tion of the royal ka by Kamutef (re)affirmed the king as a member of 
an eternal chain of divine fathers and divine sons.'*^®® The association 
of the Kawa Pronaos reliefs with the Opet festival is also strongly sug¬ 
gested by the fact that, as the Irike-Amannote inscription (Kawa IX 


Macadam 1955 PI. XIX/a. 

395 Macadam 1955 PI. XlX/b centre and right. For the significance of incense offer¬ 
ing see Bell 1985b 28If. 

386 Macadam 1955 lOOf., PI. XVII/b, d. 

38’ Murnane 1981; 1985; Bell 1985b. 

388 For the conceptual models cf. the reliefs of the Barque Chapel Amenhotep Ill’s 
in the Luxor temple (Room XI), Bell 1985b fig. 2; M. Abdel-Raziq: Das Sanktmr 
Amenophis’ III im Luxor-Tempet (Studies in Egyptian Culture 3). Tokyo 1986 ill. pp. 21, 34, 
75. 

398 q-jjg Standard may especially refer to the transmission of divinity, cf. 
Parkei^Leclant-Goyon 1979 44 with note 40; H. Satzinger: Der heilige Stab als 
Kraftquelle des Kdnigs: Versuch einer Funktionsbestimmung der agyptischen 
Stabtrager-Statuen. Ji. der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien 77 (1981) 9-43. 

Jacobsohn 1939 passim-, H. Jacobsohn; Kamutef lA III (1978) 308-309. 
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lines 63fr.) records, the date of the festival of Amun of Kawa coincid¬ 
ed with that of the Theban Opet festival. It is significant for the inter¬ 
pretation of the Kawa relief program that Taharqo dedicated in the 
Luxor temple a statue of Amun-Re Kamutef in the form of a cobra, 
i.e., a form in which Amun as primeval god was worshipped in Me- 
dinet Habu.^o* 

Similarly sophisticated discourses, textual or iconographical, of the 
transmission of divine features to the king have not survived from later 
reigns. It is significant, however, that twelve rulers, from Shabaqo 
through Nastasen,^®^ assumed Throne names proclaiming their unifi¬ 
cation with the A:h of Re. Moreover, in one of the inscriptions of Aspelta 
from the late 7th-early 6th century BC a reference may be found to 
the cult of the (colossal) statues of the (deified) kings as statues of the 
royal ka. The text lists as one of the royal duties the 

res [peering] the image of the follower of Horns'*®^ as the monument 

of his 

4.2.5. The royal duties. Equity, reciprocity and solidarity 
Ascending to the throne, the king of Egypt manifested his divinity by 
restoring the Golden Age: as hypothasis of the creator god, he 
destroyed Iniquity which had encroached with the death of his prede¬ 
cessor and established Equity. Fulfilling his royal duties, every new 
ruler recreated the ideal conditions that had prevailed in the mythical 
times of the creation of the world.The establishment of Equity, 
Ma‘at (cf. Ch. V.4.2.4, introduction), was carried out within the 
framework of a reciprocity between the gods and the king. It is the con¬ 
cept of reciprocity in the terms of which the classical Egyptian as well 
as the Kushite interpretation of the mutual causality of cosmic and ter¬ 
restrial order in its functioning as a political ideology can best be 
understood. It may be excellently illustrated by Taharqo’s eulogy in 
one of his Kawa inscriptions from c. 685 BC: 


For the statue: Table L Ch. IV.1.2; for Kamutef cf Otto 1973 240. 

'*“2 See Ch. V.2.2 Table N, 3/4, 4/4, 6/4, 7/4, 9/4, 10/4, 11/4, 12/4, 13/4, 16/4, 
19/4, 27/4. 

403 sl'nn smsw-Hr''] m mnw n ki=f. For smsw-Hr, “elder son of Horus” as son 

and heir of the god into whom he transmitted his divinity see Grimal 1986 16311. 
Aspelta KS lines 17f, FHHl No. 40 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

The notion of the Golden Age and Egyptian TIP-Late Period kingship dogma: 
E. Otto: Das “Goldene Zeitalter” in einem agyptischen Text, in: Reli^xm en Egfpk hel- 
Imistique et romaine. Strasbourg 1969 93-108; Assmann 1990 225f 
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... who seizes Two-lands, who subdues the Nine Bows,'^°®... His Majesty 
is one who loves god, so that he spends his time by day and lies by 
night seeking what is of benefit for the gods, (re)building [their] temples 
if they have fallen into decay, “giving birth” to their statues as on 
the first occasion, building their storehouses, endowing their altars, 
presenting to them endowments of every kind ... Well, then, because 
His Majesty’s heart is satisfied by doing for them what is beneficial 
every day. This land has been overflowed (with abundance) in his 
time as it was in the time of the Lord-of-all, every man sleeping until 
dawn,**^®^ without saying, “Would that I had!”, at all, Ma'at being 
introduced throughout the countries, and Inequity being pinned to 
the ground.'^®® 

The epithets emphasize the fulfillment of the royal duties to defend the 
land from enemies (= Nine Bows) and maintain the cults. The descrip¬ 
tion of the eternal cycle of reciprocity: the god recognizes the king as 
his son and elevates him on the throne; the king cares for the gods; the 
gods secure abundance, culminates in the utterance on the establish¬ 
ment of Equity, i.e., universal order and natural morality. As was 
inscribed on the frieze running around the cornice of Taharqo’s Shrine 
(cf Ch. V.4.3) in the Hypostyle of the Kawa temple: 

Live the Horus (here the full titulary of Taharqo), may he live for 
ever, the beloved bodily son of Amun of Kawa, borne by Mut, Lady 
of Heaven. His father Amun-Re, Lord of the Throne of Two-lands, 
chose him from amongst a million men, as one whose desire to build 
a temple and to repair chapels he recognized, the requital for these 
things that he did for him being the granting to him of all life, 
stability and welfare from himself, all health from himself, all joy from 
himself and the appearance upon the throne of Horus, like Re, for 
ever. 

Discourses of this rather elaborate kind are, however, not common. 
More frequently, the royal documents present brief and concentrated 
utterances concerning reciprocity. On his investiture, Taharqo received 
Ma‘at, on which the gods normally “live”: actually, it was his ka, which 
“lived” on Equity (cf Ch. V.4.2.4):'^'° 


For more elaborate eulogies on the king as triumphant warlord and universal 
ruler see, e.g., Piye’s SSS line 2, Fm\ No. 8; GTS lines 14f., 30f., 127flF., 156f, FUN 
I No. 9; Taharqo Kawa IV lines SIT., FHN\ No. 21; Tanwetamani DS lines Iff, FHN 
I No. 29; Aspelta ES lunette; line 24, FHH\ No. 37; Harsiyotef Annals lines 14f., 109, 
Fim II No. 78; Nastasen Stela line 2, FHH II No. 84. 

Paradigm of Golden Age, cf. Assmann 1990 228. 

Kawa V lines 1-4, FHMl No. 22 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Transl. Macadam 1955 85. 

Hornung 1982 21311.; Silverman 1995 73f 
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Son-of-Re: Taharqo, may he live for ever, truly beloved of Ma‘at, to 
whom Amun has given Ma‘at, may he live for ever'^*' 

and the concept is also summarized in the powerful utterance: 

How good it is to act for him that acts, (for) the heart of him that 
acts for him that acts is satisfied.'*^ 

The texts of the Kushite kings continued to present discourses on the 
causal chain of interactions constituted by the god’s love and favour 
towards the king, the king’s dutiful, pious and valorous behaviour, and 
the regular functioning of the natural (cosmic) processes also in the sub¬ 
sequent centuries as well. A remarkable discourse is presented in 
Aspelta’s Khaliut Stela: 

How fortunate it is for gods and men that since His Majesty appeared he 
has been seeking what is advantageous [ ... ] and has acted for every god 
and every goddess fashioning their images, '^setting up^ their '^offering 
stones\ building their shrines, provisioning their temple-compounds with 
every good thing, multiplying their offering-tables in gold, silver, and 
Topper\ founding their endowments, giving voice-offering to the glorious 
dead, building tombs for those who have no tomb, res [peering] the '’image 
of the follower of Horus^ as the monument of his ka, placing his son on 
his seat. He gave breath to every nose, vivifying the pat- and the lapwing- 
people.**'^ No evil at all lies with him in his time. 

He has made excellent plans in this land (even) as Horus did after he 
appeared on the throne of his father Osiris. He has given you Ma‘at, 
which you love, that he may propitiate your heart with it every day.*'** 

Here, again, the initial act of Aspelta’s installation as king by the god 
and the maintenance of order by the king are illuminated in a causal 
interconnection. This text, and later ones as well,**'^ present a New 
Kingdom-style interpretation of reciprocity. They thus demonstrate 
that the influence of the Egyptian Theology of Will, which had been 
manifested, though in a subtle and indirect manner, e.g., in Taharqo’s 
text Kawa VI by Amun’s epithet as a helper in need**'® was not per- 


*"' Kawa IV lines If., V lines If, Ff/jVI Nos 21f (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Kawa IV line 19, FHMl No. 21 (transl. R.H. Pierce). Cf Kawa V line 22, FHM 
I No. 22; VII line 14, FHMl No. 25. 

I.e., all groups of society. 

m FHMl No. 40 lines 15-20 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Aspelta ES passim and esp. line 9, FHMl No. 37; Irike-Amannote, Kawa IX lines 
55ff, FHMll No. 71; Kawa XII passim, FHMll No. 74; Aryamani Stela Kawa XV pas¬ 
sim, FHMll No. 92. 

*"® “His Majesty did this [the building and endowment of the Kawa Amun temple] 
because he loved his father Amun-Re of ‘Finding-(the)-Aton’ [Kawa] so greatly, and 
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manent. The Harsiyotef Annals actually record an ascent to the throne 
which was the result of a pragmatic “deal” between Amun of Napata 
and a king whose legitimacy could not be vindicated without difficul¬ 
ties (cf Ch. VI.2.6). 

The pictorial representation of the Ma‘at-offering as an image of rec¬ 
iprocity remained current in the Late Meroitic period as well, indicat¬ 
ing the maintenance of a concept in a period whose textual documents 
are ununderstandable to us (cf Ch. V.4.3). 

As mentioned above, the god’s “love” towards his son was an expres¬ 
sion of legitimation and the transmittance of divine features (Ch. V.2.2, 
Table N for titles consisting of “Beloved-of-God N”; V.4.2.3, 4). In 
return, the king loved the gods. The person of the king occupied, how¬ 
ever, a central position between the gods and humankind: he was loved 
by the gods and at the same time legitimated as ruler in the terrestri¬ 
al realm by the love of his subjects.'^'^ What he did for men, was 
returned with love and thus he became the object of personal piety. 

A special aspect of the king as sustainer of life is manifested by the 
significance attached to the Nile inundation"^’® as a “wonder” deserved 
by the good ruler: e.g., an exceptionally beneficial flood in Year 6 of 
Taharqo (c. 685 BC) was interpreted as a central feature of the reci¬ 
procity between Amun-Re and the king.^’® The New Year rites were, 
as indicated by votives from Napata (P)^^® and the Meroe City Amun 


because he knew that he [the king] was favored in the opinion of him that is swi/i, who 
comes to him that calls upon Aim”. FHN\ No. 24 lines 21f. (transl, R.H. Pierce). Cf Kawa 
IV line 17, FHNl No. 21. 

Aspelta prays to Amun: “Come to me, Amun-Re, ... whose love is sweet, ... that 
you may put love in Kush”, ES lines 25f, FHN\ No. 37. Cf Piye GTS line 159, ibid. 
No. 9; Taharqo Kawa IV lines 2f., V line 14, ibid. Nos 2If 

D. Bonneau: La erne du Ml dwinite egfptionne a trovers milk ans d’histoire (332 av.-641 
ap. J.-C.). Paris 1964; for Inundation and kingship cf. also J. Vandier: Hemen et 
Taharqa. RdE 10 (1955) 73-79; D. van der Plas: L’hymne a la erne du Mil I. Leiden 1986 
153ff. 

Kawa V, FHM\ No. 22, Coptos and Matanah stelae, Vikentief 1930; Tanis stela, 
Leclant-Yoyotte 1949 3If For legitimacy and inundation see also Shebitqo’s Karnak 
Nile level record, Beckerath 1966 Table V/33; Taharqo’s commemorative scarab 
Louvre N.632, Leclant-Yoyotte 1949 37ff.; his Nile level record Beckerath 1966 Table 
V/36; Anlamani Kawa VIII lines 26f, FHM \ No. 34; Harsiyotef Annals lines 12ff, 
FHM II No. 78.— By recalling the inundation of Year 6 as a divine act of the reaffir¬ 
mation of his power, Taharqo intends to persuade Amun to stand by him and “not 
abandon what he has done while it is half (done)” in the Kamak inscription dating from 
the period of the first Assyrian invasion (Ch. IV.2.4), FHM I No. 26 line 5 (transl. R.H. 
Pierce). For the background to the reproof directed to the god see E. Otto: Der Vorwurf 
an Gott. in: Vortrdge der orientalistischen Tagung in Marburg 1951. Hildesheim 1951. 

J. Leclant: Un manche de sistre au nom de Shabataka. in: J. Baines et al. (eds): 
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temple and by a water sanctuary at the latter site from the Meroitic 
period^^' (Ch. VII.4.1), associated with the Inundation and with the 
confirmation of royal power.'^^^ 

The concepts discussed in Ch. V.4.2 and, with special clarity, the 
concept of love indicate that the Egyptian ideology of vertical solidar¬ 
ity, as determined by the universal moral order of Ma‘at, was not 
unknown to the Kushites. The king of Kush was apparently considered 
to maintain life in his land securing the realisation of eternal norms and 
thus creating a harmony and an equilibrium of reciprocity between 
gods and men. Elements of this view of regency are recurrent in the 
royal manifestations, even though it should probably be presumed that 
behind this static image there might have existed at times a radically 
different reality in terms of social disorder. Nevertheless, the conceptu¬ 
al homogeneity and continuity of the Kushite state myth suggests a 
continuity of the state structure (and vice versa). 

It is frequently doubted whether the ethical principles formulated in 
the Egyptian myth of the state could be perceived beyond an extreme¬ 
ly small audience, viz., the literate upper classes.^^^ A similar restric¬ 
tion of knowledgemight be supposed in the case of Kush too, espe¬ 
cially since literacy there was limited to specialized priests who com¬ 
posed royal documents and temple inscriptions of a monumental char¬ 
acter (cf Ch. II. 1.1.1) and ostentatiously collected Egyptian texts thus 
displaying their education.It may be objected, however, that not 
only were the basic concepts of kingship ideology, especially that of the 
god-king relationship, proclaimed in the form of powerful images on 
the temple walls visible to all people, but the royal inscriptions were 
also erected in the forecourts of the temples and functioned as “nation¬ 
al archives” (Ch. V.5.1.5). The texts were probably recited by priests 
to the illiterate and thus provided a constant inspiration for an oral tra- 


Pyramid Studies ... Presented to I.E.S. Edwards. London 1988 152-153; inscribed for 
Taharqo: Cairo JE 46791, BM 49762, 54413 (unpubl.); Leclant 1985 179 note 179. 
Torbk 1992a 116f.; 1996a Ch. 97.1. 

Cf. also the texts on Taharqo’s Quay Ramp in front of the Karnak temple, C. 
Traunecker: Les rites de I’eau a Karnak d’apres des textes de la rampe de Taharqa. 
BIFAO 72 (1972) 195-236 232fr. 

Recently: Baines 1995a 46. 

Baines 1990. 

For the social identity of Egyptian Late Period priesthood as determined by an 
increasingly esoteric knowledge: Assmann 1996a; on the “Bildungsprunk” of the 
Kushites: Grimal 1980; J. Assmann: Die agyptische Schriftkultur. in: H. Giinther^O. 
Ludwig (eds): Schrift und Schrifilkhkeit. Ein interdiszipUndres Handhuch intematwnaler Forschung 
I. Berlin-New York 1994 472-491 481. 
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dition. Furthermore, elementary ideas of vertical solidarity were con¬ 
veyed by the system of redistribution as well as by the daily function¬ 
ing of a clericalized administration and jurisdiction (Gh. V.3.3). The 
divinity of the ruler could be experienced through the cult of the colos¬ 
sal royal statues considered as helpers and intermediaries during times 
of need (cf. Ch. V.5.1.4). 

4.3. The iconograp/^ of kingship (8th-6th centuries 

The textual evidence of the myth of the state is complemented by the 
evidence from representations of the Kushite rulers and members of 
the royal family in both the round and in relief The portraits (for the 
“Kushite type” cf Ch. V.l; for the term and the monuments see Ch. 

V. 6) of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers from Kashta to Tanwetamani 
have recently been analysed by Russmann (sculpture in the round)'*^^^ 
and Mysliwiec (relief).While the preserved portraits of the Napatan 
period rulers remained unstudied, some works on the regalia'^^® and 
costume^^^ of the rulers also included the evidence from the period 
between the 6th century BC and the AD 3rd-4th century (cf Ch. 

VI. 3.3, VII.5.3). The evidence from the 8th-6th centuries BC consists 
of about thirty sculptures of various sizes.The relief material is 
somewhat larger, but consists mainly of isolated scenes (including 
lunette scenes from the royal stelae) and there are only two or three 
incompletely preserved temple relief cycles which provide an opportu¬ 
nity to investigate more complex iconographical programs. Before turn¬ 
ing to the discussion of these latter monuments, in the following a brief 
survey of the research on the royal insignia and costume and on the 
iconography of the lunette scenes and some other individual icono¬ 
graphical types will be presented. 

The most distinctive Kushite royal insignium is the cap-crown with 
uraeus diadem and streamers. In the texts the royal crown is referred 
to by various hieroglyphic terms which are written, however, uniform¬ 
ly with a cap determinative.The headdress consists of a close-fitting 


In this chapter only the evidence from Kush is discussed. 

Russmann 1974; see also Myslivdec 1983. 

+28 Mysliwiec 1988. 

^29 Seguenny 1982; Torok 1987a; Wenig 1993 168fF. Only Twenty-Fifth Dynasty ref¬ 
erences: Russmann 1979, 1995; Leahy 1992. 

^39 Torok 1990; Wenig 1993 155fF. 

Russmann 1974; Dunham 1970 17ff. 

Torok 1987a 5. 
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scullcap or helmet'*^^ made of leather (?) or metal"^^^ decorated with 
circlets; a gold diadem—decorated with small cobra figures all 
around'^^^—united with a pair of uraei frequendy wearing the Red and 
White Crowns of Egypt emerging from the front and their bodies coil¬ 
ing back over the head to join the rear of the diadem;'^^® and a pair of 
streamers that hang down from the back of the cap or the diadem (PI. 
1). The combination of the diadem with the two uraei the coiling bod¬ 
ies of which reinforce the otherwise fragile object pardy goes back to a 
diadem type with a cobra paired with a vulture (Two-Ladies, the crown 
goddesses of Egypt) occurring in the regalia of Amenhotep Ill’s queens 
and in Tutankhamun’s burial; while the double uraeus occurs in some 
representations on the forehead of Akhenaten.^^^ It was, however, also 
influenced, as to the cap-crown itself, by the iconography of Ptah, 
whose cult had been present in Ramesside Nubia and whose royal fea¬ 
tures became increasingly important for the Kushites after the estab¬ 
lishment of their northern capital at Memphis.'*^^® When the images of 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers suffered damnatio memoriae in Egypt 
under Psamtik II (Gh. VI.2.1), it was the double uraeus and the stream- 


Russmann 1974 28ff.; Torok 1987a 4fr.; Leahy 1992 232fr.— Russmann 1979 
49fr. suggested that, instead of a cap, close-cropped hair was depicted (see also 
Mysliwiec 1988 36; Russmann 1990 167). This is not tenable, see below. 

In contrast to the Egyptian blue crown, with which it is usually regarded to have 
been related and which was probably made of leather and decorated with faience cir¬ 
clets, well-preserved representations of the Kushite cap-crown show traces of gilding or, 
to indicate gold, yellow paint: e.g., bronze statuette Brooklyn 69.73, Russmann 1974 
App. II. No. 10; Gebel Barkal B 300 relief, LD V 5; PMW\l 209, both Dyn. 25. 

Like the double uraeus emerging over the forehead from the diadem, also the 
small cobra figures occur primarily in the iconography of Dyn. 18 queens, cf, e.g., 
Ankhesenamun boating in the marshes with Tutankhamun, M. Eaton-Krauss-E. 
Graefe: The Small Golden Shrine from the Tomb of Tutankhamun. Oxford 1985 PI. 14. 

In Egypt the uraeus was mythologically identified with the eye of Re and the eye 
of Horus and was symbolic of dominion of Egypt (the two eyes of Horus being likened 
to the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt) and the cosmos and also identified with the 
serpent that carries the sun; it also was a female complement, mother, consort, protec¬ 
tress and regenerator of the sun god (cf E. Otto: Augensagen. LA I [1973] 562-567; W. 
Westendorf: Horusauge. LA III [1977] 48-51; id.: Urdus und Sonnenscheibe. SAK 6 
[1978] 201-225; A. Fehlig: Konigskrone und Horusauge. GM 90 [1986] 11-25). A sim¬ 
ilar concept of the two uraei in Kush is indicated by Tanwetamani’s oracular dream 
before his coronation: “His Majesty saw a dream in the night, two serpents, one on his 
right, the other on his left. Up woke H.M. but did not find them. H.M. said, ‘Why has 
this happened to me?’ Then reply was made to him, saying, South-land is yours 
(already), (now) seize for yourself North-land. The Two-Ladies are apparent on your 
head”. Dream Stela lines 4f, FHN I No. 29 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

For references see Russmann 1974 37f.; Torok 1987a 4fF. 

♦38 Mysliwiec 1991 112f 
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ers that were erased, thus indicating that these features were identified 
as being introduced by the Kushites.^^® The king was shown wearing 
this headdress in the lunette scenes on the monumental royal stelae 
recording the investiture'^'*^® and it predominates in representations 
showing the ruler before the Nubian Amun as well as in the enthrone¬ 
ment cycle in the Kawa temple (below and Ch. VII.5.2). The cap- 
crown supposedly existed already under Kashta, but the earliest well- 
preserved representation of the scullcap alone dates from Piye’s reign 
(Sandstone Stela lunette); those of the cap-crown complete with diadem 
and streamers date from Shabaqo’s reign. 

The cap-crown was also combined with crown superstructures asso¬ 
ciated with particular deities and borrowed from Egyptian iconogra¬ 
phy. Most significant is its unification with the characteristic super¬ 
structure of Amun of Nubia consisting of two tall plumes and a sundisc 
mounted on a full set of ram’s horns. The earliest completely preserved 
exemplar occurs in a scene representing Taharqo offering Ma‘at to 
Amun of Napata, Mut, Chons, Montu, Thoth, and the Amun of Pnubs 
in the form of a criosphinx in Temple B 300 at Napata.'^'^^ As clearly 
shown by this representation, this crown manifested the “unification” 
of the king with Amun and his divine nature while fulfilling his royal 
oflice'*^'^^ (Ch. V.4.2.4). The incorporation of the king into Amun was 
also manifested by the wearing of a twisted ram’s horn curling around 
the king’s ear (cf. fig. 19, right) and indicating his ka aspect,'^'^'^ and fur¬ 
ther indicated by ram’s head amulets in his ears and worn as a neck 
ornament suspended from a cord (fig. 19; PI. 1).'^'^^ 

A special helmet variant of the Kushite scullcap was worn with 
streamers but without the diadem;"*^^® it was, however, complemented 


Yoyotte 1951; Torok 1987a 7. 

E.g., Piye SSS (carved under Taharqo [?], original representation erased); Kawa 
IV, V (Taharqo), VIII (Anlamani); Harsiyotef Annals, Grimal 1981b PI. X; Nastasen 
Stela, Wenig 1978 Cat. 72. 

Russmann 1974 28fr. 

ZZ» V 9, 

See especially with reference to the appearance of the criosphinx in this context: 
Bell 1985a 32fr. 

For the Egyptian preliminaries also connected to the reaffirmation of royal power 
in the Opet festival see D. Wildung, OL^ 68 (1973) 551-552; Bell 1985b 268f with note 
84; H. Goedicke: Problems Concerning Amenophis III. Baltimore 1992 52ffi, 9011. 

Russmann 1974 25ffi 

A relief from Edfu representing an unidentified Dyn. 25 king (cf Ch. IV. 1.2, 
Table L) gives the impression that the helmet was worn over the sculleap: J. Leclant-G. 
Clerc, Or 56 (1987) fig. 59. 
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with uraei wearing the Egyptian Red and White Crowns. The snake 
bodies arched over the head and the helmet was surmounted by the 
four plumes of Onuris supported by a conical structure.'^'^^ As indicat¬ 
ed in Ch. V. 1, where its connotations were also discussed, the cult of 
the Egyptian god was probably associated with an ancient native 
hunter-warrior deity. The god Arensnuphis would emerge from this 
association (Ch. VII.4.1). It seems that the colossal royal cult statues 
erected during the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and the Napatan period in 
the Amun temple at Napata (Ch. V.5.1.4) represented the king wear¬ 
ing either the Kushite cap-crown or the cap with the Onuris feathers. 
While the former seems to have been a universal symbol of Kushite 
kingship, the latter was associated with the triumphant warrior “from 
the South”'*^''^® and also gave expression to the divine nature of the king. 
(It is this latter initiative that also explains the appearance of the solar 
disc in representations of Shabaqo.'^^®) Besides the two principal types 
of the cap-crown, the rulers were also represented wearing the princi¬ 
pal Egyptian headdresses such as the White Crown of Upper Egypt, 
the Red Crown of Lower Egypt, the Double Crown composed of these 
two insignia; the nemes and bag-like headcloths and some composite 
crowns.Adopted during the period of the double kingship, these— 
and also other Egyptian crown types occurring in later Kushite repre¬ 
sentations—lost their concrete association with Egypt and were main¬ 
tained as symbols of kingship in general and, in particular, as symbols 
of special god-king relationships.'*^^’ 

In the majority of the representations, the king was shown wearing 
traditional Egyptian royal costumes (kilts, skirts, shoulder-fastened 
tunics). The archaizing attitude discussed in Ch. V.l is manifested by 
the adoption of Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty prototypes and 
Old Kingdom models (as e.g. the double kilU^^) both in Egyptian and 
Kushite depictions of the ruler. The significance of the costume ele- 


Relief: Taharqo, Temple B 300, Napata, ID V 5; Anlamani Kawa VIII lunette. 
In the round: Taharqo, Russmann 1974 App. I Nos 9 (from Thebes?), 16 (from Napata 
B 500); Anlamani, Dunham 1970 PI. XIX, Aspelta ibid. Pis XXIf 

Junker 1917; Schenkel 1981. 

Russmann 1974 App. Nos 2-3, both from Egypt. 

Russmann 1974 27ff.; Torbk 1987a 13ff. 

The iconography of the god-king relationship has so far remained unstudied, with 
the exception of the unpubl. MA thesis of P. Wolf Beobachtungen zur Ikonographie des 
Henschers im Tempelrelief der 25. Lfynastie. Berlin 1987. 

Taharqo, Kawa, Dunham 1955 Pis XIX/a,b, XXV/a, XXVI/b; for its associa¬ 
tion with Horus see D.Wildung: Falkenkleid. LA II (1975) 97-99. 
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ments is indicated not only by the falcon dress considered as symbol of 
divinity'^^^ but also by the early Meroitic rite of the tying on of the 
royal cloak"^^"^ (cf Ch. VII.4.1) which seems to derive from a native tra¬ 
dition of investiture. The earliest reference to this ceremony has been 
tentatively identified in a passage of the text of the Great Triumphal 
Stela describing Piye’s enthronement at Heliopolis.The native pre- 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty concepts connected to the ruler’s costume are 
also illustrated by the tasselled cord. Uniting traditional Egyptian belt 
accessory types formally with the lasso used by Egyptian as well as 
Nubian hunter deities and, conceptually, with the animal tails of mag¬ 
ical significance occurring in the costume of Nubian chieftains of the 
New Kingdom period,''^^® this accessory first appeared in the costume 
of Taharqo as high priest of Amun (figs 9-12) and remained, always 
associated with the acts of the investiture, an organic part of Kushite 
royal iconography until the end of the kingdom. 

The status of the king’s mother and the king’s wife was expressed 
through their inclusion into ritual scenes connected to the confirmation 
of royal power. Traditionally, the lunettes of the monumental royal ste¬ 
lae were decorated with a double scene showing the king offering wine 
and bread'*^^® or Ma‘at^^® or pectoral and necklace'^*’® to Amun, thus 
presenting a condensed pictorial discourse on the reciprocity of the 
god-king relationship.^®* These offerings also occur in temple decora- 


E.g., Taharqo, Kawa, Dunham 1955 Pis X/b, Xl/a, XVII/e, XXII/a,b. 

Earliest preserved representation of the cloak fastened over the right shoulder in 
royal iconography: Ku. 16, burial chamber, painting of Tanwetamani, Wenig 1978 fig. 
21. Non-royal: Kawa TT, Hypostyle, figs 9-12. Cf Tordk 1990 160f 

455 jsjo line 103 (transl. R.H. Pierce): “Performing (the ritual) of the House 

of Morning, fastening on the sedeb-garment {t[!]s sdb), cleansing him (Piye) with incense 
and libations, presenting to him the garlands of the Compound-of-the-Pyramidion, 
bringing him amulets”; these enthronement rites (cf A.M. Blackman: The House of the 
Morning. j'iM 5 [1918] 148-165) are followed by the king’s intimate encounter with Re 
(cf Ch. V.4.3). For the interpretation of the sedeb-garment as royal cloak (and not the 
royal fillet as is suggested, e.g., by Russmann 1979 49f; Grimal 1981a 137 note 410) 
see Tordk 1987a 4f Both interpretations are declined by Leahy 1992 232 note 59, with¬ 
out offering an alternative. 

For the creation of the tasselled cord as an example for the associating way of 
thinking see Tordk 1991 197ff. 

Tordk 1990. 

E.g., Kawa IV-VI, VII (only bread), Taharqo, Macadam 1949 Pis 7-14. 

E.g., Kawa VIII, Anlamani, Macadam 1949 Pis 15f; DS, Tanwetamani (Ma‘at 
and pectoral+necklace), Grimal 1981b PI. I. 

E.g., Harsiyotef Annals, Grimal 1981b PI. X; Nastasen Stela, Wenig 1978 Gat. 
72. 

«> P.J. Frandsen: Trade and Cult, in: G. Englund (ed.): The Religion of the Ancient 
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tion. The king is frequently accompanied by the king’s mother and the 
king’s wife playing the sistrum (cf. Ch. V.3.2.1) and performing a liba¬ 
tion offering.The entire Harem officiating as priestesses of the cults 
of Amun and the king appeared in Taharqo’s barque procession scenes 
at Kawa (figs 9-12) and on the pylon of temple B 700 at Napata (Ch. 
VI.3.2). From the late 7th century BC onwards, the royal mortuary 
offering chapel reliefs similarly emphasize the role of the queens in the 
regeneration of kingship. 

The female crowns were modelled on the male ones. There existed 
variants of the cap-crown, combining a skullcapwith a diadem with 
one uraeus emerging over the forehead and with long streamers."'^®^ A 
sundisc between two cow horns and mounted on the skullcap associat¬ 
ed the royal ladies with Hathor and Isis. A superstructure type con¬ 
sisting of a Hathor crown and Amun’s two tall plumes fixed on a con¬ 
ical base (cf. the king’s Onuris superstructure) associated the king’s 
mother with the divine father of her ruling son and seems to derive 
indirectly from a New Kingdom female crown^®® and have been direct¬ 
ly influenced by the meaningful crown superstructure of the Theban 
God’s Wife of Amun.'^®^ The impact of the Divine Adoratrice on the 
concepts of Kushite queenship has already been demonstrated on the 
basis of the textual evidence (Ch. V.3.2, 4.1). Here it may also be 
added that, besides the above-mentioned crown type, this influence is 
also shown by the unique representation of a Kushite queen of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty being suckled by Hathor (fig. 1).'^®® The nursing 
of the king by a goddess belonged to the Egyptian coronation rites and 
was also included within the Kushite investiture process (Ch. V.3.1.5); 


Egyptians. Cognitive Structures and Popular Expressions [Boreas 20). Uppsala 1987 95-108; for 
the pectoral and necklace also see Lohwasser 1995 1701T. 

Tanwetamani’s DS and Harsiyotef Annals: king’s mother offers to Amun of 
Nubia, king’s wife to Amun of Thebes; in temple B 300 at Napata (Taharqo, Robisek 
1989 65f) and in the lunette of the Nastasen Stela these associations are inversed. 
Queen mother in the scene of the proclamation of kingship by Amun: Kawa TT Dais 
Room, Macadam 1955 99 (text of divine decree), PI. XXI/a; as mediator and priestess 
of the royal cult: Aspelta ES, Grimcil 1981b PI. V; Torbk 1995a 118flf 

Earliest preserved example in Nu. 6 (Anlamani), Dunham 1955 PI. XX/A; Tbrok 
1987a fig. b. 

Not natural hair or wig, see the evidence in Tbrok 1987a figs 98-107. 

Tbrok 1987a 20ff. 

‘‘66 Troy 1986 126fr. 

■‘6^ E.g., in the enthronement cycle of Shepenwepet I in the first chamber of the 
Osiris-Heqadjet chapel at Karnak (cf Table K, Ch. IV. 1.2), Schwaller de Lubicz 1982 
PI. 235; Yellin 1995a 256f 

468 Pj-qjjj K.U 52 ^ tomb of Nefrukekashta (dau. Kashta, w. Piye), Dunham 1950 82. 
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the silver relief from el Kurru was, however, modelled on the equally 
unique representation of the God’s Wife of Amun Shepenwepet I at 
Karnak.^®^ The wide range of the archaizing concepts connected to 
queenship is also indicated by the costumes and headdresses of the 
queens combining Ramesside fashion with native devices as, e.g., the 
long bobbing plumes fixed to the top of the vulture headdresses of 
Taharqo’s,'^^® Atlanersa’s,^^' and Aspelta’s^^^ wives. 

The fundamental concepts of the myth of the state were visualized 
in a complex form in the relief decoration of the cult temples. Three 
monuments of Taharqo may indicate the richness and sophistication of 
the decoration programs of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty temples in Kush, but 
even these, viz., the Mut temple B 300 at Napata^^^ and the Amun 
temples of Kawa'^^'* and Sanam,^^^ are incompletely preserved while 
only small fragments survive from the monuments of the subsequent 
centuries. 

Temple B 300 was completed in the early years of Taharqo’s 
reign.'^^® It was dedicated to the cult of Mut in her two forms as Mut 
of Napata and Mut “Lady of Heaven”, i.e., of Thebes. The Pronaos 
reliefs emphasize the role of the king’s mother and the king’s wife in 
the legitimation, confirmation and renewal of royal power. The icono- 
graphical association of Mut with Hathor and Tefnut on the one hand, 
and of the king with Onuris and the king’s mother with Hathor, on the 
other, suggests that Taharqo was identified with the god who appeased 
Hathor/Tefnut and, bringing back the Eye of Re from Nubia, 
appeared in the role of the “saviour from the South” (see Ch. V. 

The Naos reliefs present two aspects of the origins of Taharqo’s king- 
ship. On the west walT^® Taharqo, wearing Geb’s crown,'*^^^ makes an 


Schwaller de Lubicz 1982 PI. 235. 

Fgms from the upper register of the Hypostyle reliefs, Kawa TT, Macadam 1955 
PI. LXIV/f,e, cf. figs 9-12. 

Griffith 1929 PI. V. The connection with the feathers in the flowered head orna¬ 
ments of Nodjmet, w. Herihor (Dyn. 21) and her daughter in the Chons temple at 
Karnak remains obscure, OIP 100 PI. 28. 

Fgm. from the Aspelta Shrine, Sanam, Griffith 1923 PI. XLV. 

Also called “large rock-temple of Amun” or “Typhonium”, supposedly on the site 
of a temple built by Tuthmosis HI (?) or Ramesses II (?), PM VII 208-211; Robisek 
1989; Kendall 1990 8. Taharqo’s building inscriptions speak about a rebuilding, FHM 
I No. 20. 

Macadam 1955 61-113; RM VII 184-191. 

Griffith 79-114; RAf VII 198-202. 

^’6 L. Torok in R/RVI 134. 

Robisek 1989 77fr. 

On account of the direction of the Nile current at Napata, W=local N. Cf 
Map 1. 
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offering to the Theban triad of Amun-Re, Mut and Chons and also to 
Amun-Re Kamutef and Horns, thus summarizing the legitimacy and 
divine aspects of his regency. As a parallel scene, on the east (local 
south) wall the king offers Ma‘at to the ram-headed Amun-Re, “who 
dwells in Pure-mountain [Gebel Barkal]”, Mut, Chons, Montu, Thoth, 
and the criosphinx-form of Amun of Pnubs. The accent was thus on 
legitimacy in Egypt in the west wall reliefs, and in the east wall deco¬ 
ration mainly on the sources of power in Kush. This dualism was clear¬ 
ly visualized on the end wall of the Naos in a double-scene in which 
Taharqo is embraced, i.e., invested into the royal office, by Amun of 
Thebes (accompanied by Mut, western half) and Amun of Napata 
(accompanied by a lion-headed goddess, probably Hathor/Tefnut asso¬ 
ciated with Mut, eastern half)."^®® The divine origins of the kingship are 
also indicated in the eastern side chapel: Taharqo appears before Mut 
in his non-human form, i.e., as the Horus falcon perched atop the 
serekh^^^ containing the king’s names. The Mut temple reliefs thus indi¬ 
cate a cult associated with the king’s divine birth as son of Amun’s con¬ 
sort who was, however, also identified with the goddess brought back 
from the South: this identification constituted a significant element of 
the iconographical discourse on the unity of legitimacy in the two 
halves of Taharqo’s double kingdom. 

The building of the temple dedicated to Amun-Re of Kawa at Kawa 
was completed in c. 680 BC in Taharqo’s tenth regnal year. The dec¬ 
orative program, as far as may be judged on the basis of the preserved 
reliefs, was restricted to the concepts and rituals of legitimation, investi¬ 
ture, and the renewal of royal power, which probably followed from 
the function of this temple as one of the stations on the coronation 
journey (Ch. V.3.1.2, 6, V.3.3).'^®^ The reliefs on the interior walls of 
the Forecourt, Hypostyle, Pronaos, and of Room H opening from the 
Pronaos of the Kawa temple (fig. 8) present investiture cycles based on 
Egyptian iconographical models but selected and arranged in a man¬ 
ner which indicates differences from the Egyptian coronation rites. 
These differences can best be measured by a comparison of the Kawa 


I.e., the Red Crown united with the atef-crown, as an indication of the inheri¬ 
tance of kingship from the gods, Grimal 1986 392f 
ID Text V 258; Robisek 1989 73. 

I.e., the symbolic palace fagade. Cf Frankfort 1955 123ff. 

Compare the program with Sanam, a temple which did not function as a place 
of coronation, and where the exterior walls could thus be decorated with “historical” 


scenes. 
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cycle with Taharqo’s coronation cycles in the intercolumnar reliefs of 
the colonnades at Karnak North and East^®^ (cf Table L, Ch. IV.2.1) 
and they can be explained on the basis of the Kushite traditions of 
investiture as discussed in Ch. V.3.1-4.2 above. Here a brief survey of 
the relevant reliefs will be presented (for the entire program see Ch. 
V.5.1; the numbers refer to the scene numbering in fig. 8). 

The west and east walls of the Forecourt, which was accessible to 
the people, proclaimed the image of the king as destroyer of the forces 
of Chaos, triumphant warlord, conqueror of foreign lands. His repre¬ 
sentations on the west walE^"*^ as a sphinx trampling foreign foes (la,b) 
were based on Old Kingdom prototypes and were meant to protect the 
temple from the forces of Inequity. A condensed rendering of the legit¬ 
imation in the human sphere and of the investiture was presented on 
the north^^^ and south walls,^^® consisting of scenes of (2) the king leav¬ 
ing the palace preceded by the four standards of the primitive tribes of 
Upper Egypt and being received by the lunmutef-priest, who personi¬ 
fied a son-god who was, similarly to Amun-Kamutef, husband or bull 
of his mother and who performs here the rite of the proclamation of 
the king’s divine sonship."*^®^ Next (3) the king performs the rite of the 
foundation of the temple (?). Subsequently, (4) he is “baptized” by 
Horus and Thoth (?) who purify him by showering over him streams 
of the signs of life i^nh) and dominion and (5) crown him. Then 

(6) the king is induced"^^® into the sanctuary by Montu (or Chons) and 
Atum and (7) appears before Amun who accepts him by grasping his 
hand. The fulfilment of the royal office is symbolized on the east wall 
with two symmetrical scenes (lc,d) representing Taharqo accompanied 
by his royal ka (Ch. V.4.2.4) smiting his enemies in the presence of 
Amun. 

The Hypostyle was accessible to the people on the occasion of major 
feasts and the oracular legitimation of the king performed by the pro¬ 
cessional image of Amun of Kawa (Ch. V.3.1.4, 3.2.3). This latter key 
event in the enthronement process is represented twice in symmetri¬ 
cally arranged but not entirely identical scenes on the south (8, 8a),^^*’ 


Leclant 1965 213fF., for the scene sequences see his fig. 32. 

Macadam 1955 PI. IX. 

Macadam 1955 Pl.XII. 

Macadam 1955 PI. X. 

Jacobsohn 1939 69; H. te Velde: lunmutef. LA III (1978) 212-213. 

A. Gardiner: The Baptism of the Pharao. JEA 36 (1950) 3-12. 

For the ceremonial induction to the temple cf. Gardiner 1953 21f 
490 ■pjjg figure of a prophet following the divine barque was carved on the S end of 
the E wall, 8c. 
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north (9, 9a) and west (8b, 9b) walls. In both scenes the divine barque 
is received by the king, the Harem (8b, upper register, fig. 12),^®* 
priests, musicians and singers. The barque is carried on poles by 
priests. In the south wall relief (8, fig. 10, left) the barque procession is 
attended by four prophets'^^^ (the fourth on the east wall, 8c, fig. 11) 
and a fan-bearer. The procession approaches the king who is followed 
by a prince (?) and who walks with the pole used in the scene of the 
smiting of the enemies.In front of the barque walks a priest whose 
figure was later, for unknown reasons, erased. As also suggested by two 
more completely preserved parallel scenes in the Hypostyle of the 
Sanam temple,'^^'^ this priest, who may be identified as the lector- 
priest,extended towards the king and recited the text of the oracu¬ 
lar decree granting kingship to Taharqo.'*^®® In the other procession 
scene of the Hypostyle (9, fig. 9, centre), the king was probably shown 
censing the barque. Here tbe barque procession is led by two figures, 
the first of whom seems to carry the rolled-up oracular decree (?). The 
barque is attended by three prophets and a fan bearer. Tbe tradition¬ 
al manner in which the divine barques and their carriers and atten¬ 
dance'^®^ and the meeting of the procession with the king followed by 
the crown prince (?),^®® the Harem,^®® the priests and temple musi¬ 
cians®®® are rendered points towards the adoption of features of 
Egyptian New Kingdom and TIP procession rites (mainly those of the 


The upper register of the pendant scene on the N half of the W wall is not pre¬ 
served. 

Four prophets occur beside the barque of Amun at Deir el-Bahari (Hatshepsut, 
Dyn. 18); Luxor (Amenhotep III, Dyn. 18); ibid. (Tutakhmanun, Dyn. 18); Karnak 
(Horemhab, Dyn. 18). Cf. L. Bell: Only One High Priest Ramessenakht and the Second 
Prophet Nesamun His Younger Son. in: Studies in Honor of Charles F. Mms. Serapis. The 
American Journal of Egyptologf 6 (1980) 7-27 20fr. with note 169. 

E.g., Ramesses III: Murnane 1980 figs 14 (Medinet Habu First Pylon), 27 
(Hypostyle). 

Griffith 1923 Pis XXV/2, XXVII/1. 

Curiously, the Sanam relief fragments seem to represent him wearing an uraeus 
diadem (?) and the double-feather headdress of Amun.—Cf E. Otto: Cheriheb. LA I 
(1974) 940-943; Assmann 1991b 113ff. 

Representation of oracle received from processional image of a god: e.g., Theban 
Tomb 19 (Amenmose, Dyn. 20), Czerny 1962 fig. 9; P.Brooklyn 47.218.3 (Dyn. 26), 
Parker 1962. 

For references cf P. Barguet: Le temple d’Amon-Re a Karnak. Le Caire 1962 31 Iff; 
Czerny 1962; K.A. Kitchen: Barke. LA \ (1973) 619-625; WJ. Murnane: The Bark of 
Amun on the Third Pylon at Karnak. JdRC£ 16 (1979) 11-27; Stadelmann 1982. 

Cf. Luxor temple, Ramesses II (Dyn. 19), PM II 308 (30); Karnak, Chons tem¬ 
ple, Herihor (Dyn. 21), OIP 100 PI. 26 

Karnak, temple of Ramesses III (Dyn. 20) in the Mut Precinct, OIP 35 PI. 84. 

“0 E.g., OIP 35 PI. 84 (Ramesses III); OIP 100 PI. 19 (Herihor). 
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Theban Opet Festival of Amun). However, the depiction of the oracle 
proclamation as well as the Kushite features of the costumes (tasselled 
cord in the belts of Taharqo as high priest and of the prophets; Nubian 
cloak worn by the musicians) clearly indicate that the borrowed mod¬ 
els were carefully adapted to an indigenous ritual process. 

Since the upper part of both barque procession scenes is destroyed, 
the significance of the differences between the two processions (two dif¬ 
ferent episodes of the divine legitimation? Separate representations of 
1. the legitimation of the king in general, 2. the procession of the divine 
barque at the inauguration of the temple? Barques of two different 
deities?) remains obscure. It should be noted, however, that the two 
symmetrical barque processions seem to have been modelled—proba¬ 
bly with the mediation of the reliefs on the (local) south and north walls 
(local eastern half) in Piye’s B 502 in the Amun temple at Napata (cf. 
Ch. V.6)—on the iconographical program of the inner halls of the 
Nubian rock temples of Ramesses II, in which the barque procession 
of Amun-Re is confronted with that of the deified king'’'^' (cf also Ch. 
V.5.1.5). 

The decoration of the northern half of the east Hypostyle wall 
remained undocumented. The scenes of the southern half (10, 11, fig. 

11) represent the rite of “Presenting the House [temple] to Its Owner”. 
The stela erected on the occasion of the inauguration of the Kawa tem- 
ple502 records that this rite was performed on New Year’s Day as a rep¬ 
etition of the world creation as the concluding act of a long cycle of 
rites^os which began with the king’s departure from the palace (icono- 
graphically referred to in the first scene of the coronation cycle, 2, fig. 
8), continued with foundation ceremonies (perhaps referred to in scene 
3^°’’^) performed before the actual building work, and further rites^®^ 
performed in conjunction with the inauguration and referred to in the 
inscription only. The rite of “Presenting the House” was an act of the 
consecration of the temple actually performed in the Hypostyle after 


Abu Simbel Great Temple: AH VII 109 (95), (98); Wadi es-Sebua: ibid. 60 (70)f.; 
Derr: ibid. 87 (11), (16); Arnold 1962 110 with note 2. 

Kawa VII, FHNl No. 25. 

503 p ;\jontet: Le rituel de fondation des temples egyptiens. Kani 17 (1964) 74-100; 
K. Zibelius-Chen: Tempelgriindung. LA VI (1985) 385-386; cf. Bleeker 1967 93; L. 
Tbrok, Fmi 180f 

If it represents, as Macadam 1955 70 supposed, an unusual rendering of the 
“stretching the cord”, i.e., the ceremony of marking out the temple plan. Cf B. 
Letellier: Grtindungszeremonien. LA II (1976) 912-914. 

“Setting up” and “sprinkling” the temple, FFIM I No. 25 lines 2-5. 
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the barque of Amun returned to the temple^®® and it was followed by 
the rite of “erection” of the (permanent) cult image. This latter rite is 
alluded to in the stela text^**^ and perhaps also in scene 11 showing the 
king being “presented” by Amun and suckled by a goddess (fig. 11). 
The divine nature of the king is indicated in this scene by the orienta¬ 
tion of his figure, i.e., he turns, like the god, outwards from the sanc¬ 
tuary. The nursing of the king represents, as also indicated by the 
enthronement inscriptions (Ch. V.3.1.5), the final legitimating act of 
the enthronement process and it occurs here in the context of the tem¬ 
ple building, i.e., the fulfilment of the royal duties towards the gods and 
the central act of the reciprocity between king and god (Ch. V.4.2.5). 

The Pronaos reliefs consist, fitted into the context of the daily tem¬ 
ple rites performed by the king as High Priest, of scenes referring to 
the secret acts of legitimation performed in the Sanctuary and record¬ 
ed in the enthronement texts in allusive terms. While the sequence of 
the rites associated with the individual scenes remains obscure, the sig¬ 
nificance of the latter is quite clear. As an introductory scene (for 
Montu introducing the king to Amun see 6 in Forecourt), the king 
offers unguent to “his father Montu, Bull of the Nine Gods [Theban 
Ennead]” (12) whose Theban temple was enlarged by Taharqo (Table 
L Ch. IV. 1.2) and who was associated with kingship as a bull (war¬ 
rior/ procreator) and, because of his iconography, as possessor of two 
emblematic uraei.^®® On the north wall the king offers wine to his 
father Amun (13) and presents a royal offering to Amun-Re Kamutef 
(14). On the southern half of the west wall he presents clothing to 
Amun of Kawa (15, daily ritual); on the southern wall Taharqo pre¬ 
sents Ma‘at to his father Amun (16), performs the purification of the 
nmst vessel of Amun^*^^ (17) and the “purification of the pellet of 
incense” accompanied by the emblematic figure of his ka (18, fig. 13). 
While the purification with water (17) and incense (18) of the cult 
statue of Amun of Kawa constituted a part of the daily service per¬ 
formed by the king as High Priest, the censing in the company of the 
royal ka indicates there is a second meaning to the Pronaos decoration. 


506 Of. Reymond 1969 256f. 

FKNl No. 25 line 11. 

Montu in association with Araun-Re and Amun-Re Kamutef in Taharqo’s 
enthronement cycles in Kamak: Leclant 1965 257f.—Cf. J.F. Borghouts; Month. LA IV 
(1980) 200-204. 

For the use of the vessel see Dorothea Arnold: Reinigungsgefasse. LA V (1983) 
213-220 214fr. 
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namely, the allusion to the initiation of the king performed in the secre¬ 
cy of the Naos during the course of the royal oracle and the transfer¬ 
ence of divinity to him. The double meaning is also referred to in the 
preserved fragments of an inscription concerning the purification of the 
temple (on the occasion of its inauguration; as a daily rite; and as a rite 
enabling the king to participate in ritual as a god^’®) on the northern 
half of the east wall (19a) and on the confirmation of royal power in 
return for the king’s piety and offerings on its southern half (19b)^" 
(see also Ch. V.4.2.4, end). 

The Pronaos gave access to a complex of four rooms to the north 
of the Naos. The largest of these, Room H, the actual function of 
which remains obscure, was decorated with an enthronement cycle. 

It started with the Driving the Four Calves to the ram-headed Nubian 
Amun (20). In this scene the king acts as Horus at the burial of his 
father Osiris and it was thus connected to the concept of the ruler’s 
divine birth and legitimation as son of the god.^'^ Two subsequent 
scenes present more explicit renderings of the same concept in relation 
to Amun-Re as divine father, on the one hand, and to the coronation 
as legitimation of the son, on the other. In 22 Taharqo as child kneels 
at the feet of the enthroned Amun, who acknowledges him by touch¬ 
ing his shoulder and his crown. The king is addressed by the lunmutef- 
priest who presents him to the Souls of Pe and Nekhen, i.e., his myth¬ 
ical predecessors^'^ who greet him with the words “We give to the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Taharqo, granted life, stability, wel¬ 
fare, and health, like Re, for ever, that he may celebrate very numer¬ 
ous jubilee festivals”.^In 24 Taharqo, as child, is conducted by 
Horus and Thoth to the Great House {pr wr),^’® the shrine connected 


Including the saying “Thy [the king’s] purification is the purification of Horus, 
and vke versa. Thy purification is the purification of Thoth, and vke versa. Thy purifica¬ 
tion is the purification of Dwn-^nwj and vice versa.” Macadam 1955 100. Cf, e.g., the 
inscription accompanying the “baptism” scene in the purification chamber built in the 
Second Court of Ramesses Ill’s Medinet Habu temple, Mumane 1980 26f Based on 
spell 35.27 of the Pyramid Texts, the spell concerning the reciprocal purification by 
Dzvn-^nwj (Horus of the Eastern Desert, W. Westendorf: Dunanui. LA I [1975] 1152- 
1153) eilso occurs on a milk libation vessel inscribed for Senkamanisken {2nd half of 7th 
cent. BC) from Nu. 8 (Aspelta), Kendall 1982 Cat. 48; Yellin 1995a 256. 

5“ Macadam 1955 PI. XXVII. 

Macadam 1955 Pis XXI/c (=28), XXII/a (=20, 21), b (=27), c (=22-25), LX/a 
(=26). Its interpretation in Torok 1995c 22111. is modified here. 

D. Kurth: Treiben der 4 Kiilber. Zd'VI (1985) 749-754 751. 

H. Beinlich: Seelen. Zd'V (1984) 804-806. 

Macadam 1955 95. 

In Egypt the pr turwas the sanctuary of Nekhbet of el-Kab, mistress of the White 
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to the royal crown, where he is received hy a goddess personifying the 
Double Crown of Egypt.^'^ Subsequendy, he is crowned by Horus and 
Thoth (25). 22 and 24 are separated by the emblematic representation 
of the king as Horus-falcon perched atop of the palace fagade inscribed 
with his Horus-name and receiving dominion from the crown god¬ 
desses of Upper and Lower Egypt. On the east and south walls the king 
appears in scenes symbolizing his acting as incumbent of the royal 
office. In 26 he offers Ma‘at to the Memphite creator god Ptah, refer¬ 
ring to his original coronation as king of Egypt at Memphis as well as 
the aspect of his divinity connected to Ptah and emphasized in his 
Throne name (Ch. V.2.2 Table N 5/4). In 28 he offers Ma‘at, neck¬ 
lace and pectoral to Amun (see above). The intimate encounter of the 
king with the god occurring as the concluding rite of the enthronement 
process (Ch. V.3.1.3, 3.2.3, 4.2.4) is indicated in scene 28 depicting the 
king embraced by the enthroned Nubian Amun in the presence of Mut 
(?). The unity of the concepts of divine sonship, patrilinear and matri- 
linear legitimation is indicated by the presence of a goddess in the 
scene, probably Hathor, leading Taharqo to the god and confirming 
his kingship by touching his cap-crown. 

The reliefs on the walls of a small shrine inserted between four 
columns in the NE part of the Hypostyle (fig. 8) present a remarkable 
iconographical summary of the legitimacy of Taharqo’s double king¬ 
ship.^'® His regency in Egypt is indicated in scenes showing him being 
embraced by Re-Harakhte (Taharqo with Double Crown) and by 
Atum (Taharqo with the crown of Geb, see above in this chapter) fur¬ 
ther by scenes representing him receiving life and stability from Ptah’s 
son Nefertum (cf Ch. V.2.2 on Taharqo’s Throne name) in the pres¬ 
ence of Ptah’s consort Sekhmet; being embraced by Ptah; and offering 
bread to his father Amun of Thebes in the presence of Mut, Chons 
and Montu (Taharqo with Double Crown). The unity of the double 
kingship is alluded to by the Kushite cap-crown of the king in the 
investiture scenes with Ptah and Nefertum. Its Kushite aspect is sym¬ 
bolized in the scene showing him offering Ma‘at, pectoral and necklace 
to the enthroned Amun-Re of Kawa in the presence of Satis of 


Crown of Upper Egypt, while the pr nsr (House of Flame) was the shrine of Wadjet of 
Buto, mistress of the Red Crown of Lower Egypt. For the shrines in the enthronement 
ceremony: Gardiner 1953 15. 

A relief representation (provenance unknown) of Taharqo (?) as child sitting on 
the lap of a goddess: Brooklyn 70.1, Russmann 1969-1970 ILLff.; Wenig 1978 Cat. 71. 
5“* Macadam 1955 SSff., PI. XVII. 
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Elephantine and two forms of Anukis (cf. Ch. V.5.1.2). A similar shrine 
was erected by Taharqo in the Hypostyle of the Sanam temple^*® as 
well. Around the turn of the 7th-6th centuries BC, Aspelta turned the 
northeastern corner of the Kawa Hypostyle with the erection of two 
walls into a small shrine of the same kind. In its reliefs^^*’ the reference 
to the double kingship was cleverly translated into a duality of the 
human-headed Theban (accompanied by Mut) and the ram-headed 
Nubian (accompanied by Anukis) Amuns. From the first the king 
receives kingship, life, stability and the Double Crown of Egypt (the 
political implications are doubtful, see Ch. VI.2.2); from the second a 
sword which he reciprocates with a Ma‘at-ofrering. In both scenes, 
Aspelta appears wearing the Kushite cap-crown and the panther skin 
costume of the High Priest with a tasselled cord tied in his belt. Aspelta 
also erected, in a similar manner, a shrine in the southeastern corner 
of the Hypostyle of the Sanam temple.On its exterior north wall he 
appeared before Amun of Thebes, Mut and Chons accompanied by 
two queens wearing Kushite headdresses with long bobbing plumes (see 
above), shaking the sistrum and performing a libation offering^^^ (cf 
Ch. V.3.2.1). 

The monuments discussed in the foregoing demonstrate the sophis¬ 
ticated and successful attempts of the Kushites, to create with the help 
of Egyptian models an iconography of kingship which visualizes and 
propagates the concepts of the Kushite myth of the state as they are 
set down in the discourses of the monumental royal texts. While the 
monuments of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers in Egypt, together with 
their archaizing features (Ch. V. 1), constitute an organic part of 
Egyptian TIP culture, their monuments in Kush only rarely present 
iconographical contexts which are not coordinated with the special 
Kushite facets of their double kingship. The scene of the “Unification 
of Two-lands” represented on the granite barque stands of Taharqo in 
the Pronaos (B 506) of the Amun temple^^^ and of Adanersa in the 
naos of the small Amun temple B 700 at Napata^^^ and on an alabaster 
vase from Aspelta’s tomb^^^ is apparently purely Egyptian in its mean- 


Griffith 1923 107, PI. XLIII; PM VII 199. 

520 Macadam 1955 89fr., PI. XVIII. 

52* Largely destroyed, Griffith 1923 107fF., Pis XLIV-XLVII. 

522 Description: LD Text V 285. 

523 ZZ) V 13, Dunham 1970 32, Pi. XXIX. 

52‘‘ Dunham 1970 32, Pis XXXf. 

525 Dunham 1955 fig. 54 (16-4-74a); Baines 1985 260, fig. 153. 
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ing. The unification of Upper and Lower Egypt was an ancient rite of 
the enthronement of the king of Egypt, yet it cannot be entirely exclud¬ 
ed that its rare representations in Kush—especially on the Adanersa 
altar—conveyed a Kushiticized version of New Kingdom renderings of 
the original concept, associating it with the tradition of the political 
unification of Kush on the one hand and, on the other, with the divin¬ 
ity of the king who appears in the reliefs of both barque stands in the 
role of major deities. 


5. Religion 


5.1. Cults and temples 

Though research on various subjects connected to the cults and tem¬ 
ples of individual deities worshipped in Kush in the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty and Napatan periods was recently summarized in a general 
overview of Middle Nile Region religions from prehistoric times 
through the AD 5th century,^^^ a sufficiently detailed and complex 
investigation of the topic remains to be carried out. Such an analysis 
is, however, rendered difficult by the destruction of most temples from 
this period and the nature of the preserved evidence. The bulk of infor¬ 
mation is provided by temple reliefs representing disconnected frag¬ 
ments of the lost whole. The only extant temple inscriptions were in 
Mut temple B 300 at Napata while the Amun temples of Kawa and 
Sanam are badly mutilated. The remainder of the principal sanctuar¬ 
ies built and/or expanded in the 8th to 6th centuries BC (see Tables 
H-M Ch. V. 1.2; Ch. VI.3.2) yielded very poor evidence. While the 
monumental royal inscriptions provide a useful evidence for the con¬ 
text of kingship ideology and divine cults (see Ch. V.3, 4.1-4.2.5), pop¬ 
ular religiosity can be investigated only as far as it is rendered possible 
by some general features of temple architecture and by funerary cus¬ 
toms (Ch. V.5.1.5-6). 


He is “solarized”: Baines 1985 255ff. 

Kormysheva 1984. For a penetrating critical review see C. Onasch 1990. 
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5.1.1. The origins 

Official temple cults as well as popular religiosity were shaped during 
the period which begun with the emergence of the united kingdom in 
the 8th century BC (Ch. III.4, IV.2.1) by the complex interactions of 
the surviving traditions of Egyptian cults implanted during the New 
Kingdom, the surviving traditions of native cults (cf. Ch. III.2.1, end) 
which were throroughly Egyptianized in the New Kingdom, the tradi¬ 
tions of Egyptian as well as of native popular piety, and finally the cults 
encountered in Egypt and adopted as a whole or in part from the early 
8th century BC onwards. While, however, there is substantial evidence 
for the Egyptian cults in Ramesside Nubia (Table G Ch. III.2.1), the 
circumstances of their survival—which is indicated by the reemergence 
of certain New Kingdom cults in the same places after the beginning 
of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty^^®—remain obscure, similarly to the 
chronology of the Egyptianization of native cults.Finally, the exca¬ 
vators of Kushite temples paid no attention to possible traces of popu¬ 
lar religiosity.^^® 

No direct evidence for institutionalized cult practices survive from 
the critical period between the end of the Egyptian domination in the 
mid-11th century and the re-emergence of the cult of Amun of Napata 
in the first half of the 8th century BC. Because of this void and in view 
of the seemingly completely non-Egyptianized character of the el 
Kurru burials dating from this period, it is generally supposed that the 
Kushites reverted with the withdrawal of the Egyptian domination to 
some sort of primitive religiosity. In the light of the institutionalized 
temple cults in Classic Kerma^^' (1700-1550 BC) and of the emergence 
of local Amun cults in Sanam, Kawa, and Pnubs (Ch. V.5.1.2), this 
suggestion seems to be unjustifiably simplified. 

From Ku. Turn. 6 and Ku. 19 onwards (short chronology: around 


E.g., deified Sesostris III, Semna, PM VII 145 (Tuthmosis III), 149 (Taharqo); 
Amun of Kawa, ibid. 18111. (Tutankhamun-Shebitqo-Taharqo and later); Amun of 
Napata, ibid. 21511. (I^n. 18“Alara [?] and later). 

For lion gods: Zabkar 1975; for hunter/warrior gods, esp. Onuris/Arensnuphis: 
Torok 1990. For Nubian Horus- and Hathor-cults and for Dedwen cf Save-Soderbergh 
1941 201; Kees 1977 45; C. Onasch 1993 229. 

On the archaeological recognition of piety in the New Kingdom Hathor shrine 
in the fortress of Mirgissa (S of Second Cataract): J. Vercoutter: Mirgissa I. Paris 1970 
307fr.; Kemp 1995 2711. 

Bonnet 1986; C. Bonnet in Bonnet (ed.) 1990 5311., cf D. O’Connor: Kerma and 
Egypt: the Significance of the Monumental Buildings Kerma I, II, and XI. JARCE 21 
(1984) 65-108. 
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865-825; long chronology: 940-900 BC), there occur signs which indi¬ 
cate that certain elements of Egyptian mortuary religion were adopted 
and that native funerary rites were Egyptianized which necessarily indi¬ 
cates the existence of an Egyptian-type sanctuary in the area (Ch. 
IIL4.1). The most likely explanation for the archaeological evidence 
from el Kurru would be that by this time the cult of Amun had been 
reestablished at Napata.^^^ However, the excavations at Napata have 
so far failed to unearth any archaeological or epigraphical evidence 
dating from the period between Ramesses IX (1125-1107 BC) and 
Alara/Kashta (cf Ch. III. 1, IV. 1), thus leaving open the quest for the 
supposed institutional background of the archaeologically verified mor¬ 
tuary cult. It seems that all New Kingdom sanctuaries, including the 
great Amun temple B 500 at Napata, had been, as generally believed 
since Reisner’s excavations (Ch. II.2), completely abandoned until 
Alara (?), Kashta and their successors started their restoration, rebuild¬ 
ing, and expansion in the 8th-7th centuries BC. The existence of a 
primitive sanctuary type the architecture of which apparently derived 
from African traditions, is indicated by the writing of the word hr 
“shrine”, “chapel” with a determinative representing a round African- 
type reed hut crowned with a uraeus in the Nastasen Stela (late 4th 
century BC). In the text of the stela this word signifies “the shrine of 
the headcloth of Re-Harakhte”, i.e., a chapel associated with the royal 
insignia in the great Amun temple. Furthermore, the round hut sur¬ 
mounted by an uraeus also appears in the same text as a determina¬ 
tive of the placename Napata in the following context: “I [the king] 
had the temple of the Long-horned Bull of Gold, the bmage\ the one 
of Amun of Napata, my good father, opened”.^^^ It would seem that 
these late 4th century BC writings of the word “shrine” and the topo- 
nym Napata preserve the memory of a primitive sanctuary type and, 
apparently, its association with the worship of Amun of Nubia at 
Napata. This hypothesis may also be supported by the hut-shaped 
miniature naos of King Amanikhareqerem (AD 2nd century) from Hall 
B 503 of the great Amun temple. 

The cults established in New Kingdom Nubia were particularly 


H. Goedicke: Review of Dunham 1970. AJA 76 (1972) 89.—The cult continuous 
from Ramesses IX to Piye: Reisner 1931 84. 

533 jj Nq 34 ^ lunette and line 50 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Dunham 1970 34, Pis XXXVf., cf. K.-H. Priese in Wenig 1978 209. Dis¬ 
regarding the context in the stela text, Kendall 1990 10 interprets the determinative as 
referring to Pure-mountain with the SW pinnacle, cf. Ch. V.5.1.5. 
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closely connected to Egyptian kingship^^^ and the temples functioning 
from Beit el Wall to Napata (Table G Ch. III.2.1) also gready con¬ 
tributed to the growing importance of the worship of Amun-Re, the 
preeminent god of the contemporary Egyptian pantheon whose cult 
conspicuously manifested the changes occurring in the world view and 
theology of New Kingdom Egypt. While the development and extent 
of the contribution of Egyptian cults in their quality as facets of the 
political myth of the state to the Kushite interpretation of the god-king 
relationship (Ch. V.4) remain to be investigated, the decisive impact of 
the New Kingdom cult of Amun-Re on Kushite kingship ideology is 
obvious. 

The Kushite Amun cult(s) were rooted in manifold traditions. The 
influence of the TIP Theban Amun cult was secured through the polit¬ 
ical contacts established, apparently on the basis of earlier contacts, 
with Kashta’s involvment in Upper Egypt. The evidence does not leave 
behind much doubt as to the decisive contribution of the Theban 
Amun priesthood and of Theban theological literature to the estab¬ 
lishment of the main Amun sanctuaries, especially the Napata temple. 
Contacts between Thebes and the Kushite Amun temples were main¬ 
tained during the subsequent centuries, even in the periods of political 
alienation. However, as may be concluded on the basis of the textual 
and iconographical evidence pertaining to kingship ideology (Ch. V.l- 
4), the Kushite concepts of the god-king relationship were primarily 
motivated by a politically determined affinity to the classical New 
Kingdom image of the universal ruler. This affinity brought about, in 
turn, a selective attitude towards the concepts of the Theology of 
Will,^^^ thus shaping a cult of Amun-Re which focused on the god’s 
characteristics as king of the gods and god of the kings. 

The worship of local Amuns in the Nubian temples points towards 
the survival of New Kingdom cults which had, it may be presumed, 
incorporated native cults prior to the 11th century BC. Because there 
is a lack of literary evidence that would provide an insight into the 


Morkot 1987. 

J. Assmann: Re und Amun: dk Krise des polytheischen Weltbilds im Agfpkn der 18.-20. 
Dynastk. Gottingen 1983; English edn.: Egyptian Solar Reliffon in the New Kingdom. London- 
New York 1995. 

For the Amun theology emerging in the late New Kingdom see recently P. 
Vernus: La grande mutation ideologique du Nouvel Empire: Une nouvelle theorie du 
pouvoir politique. Du demiurge face a sa creation. BSEG 19 (1995) 69-95; Assmann 
1996a 259fr. 
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development of Kushite cult theology, the interface of the Amun cults 
originating in such a variety of cult- and time contexts must remain 
blurred. In the following only a partial overview can be presented. 

5.1.2. The Amun gods 

The evidence from the 8th-6th centuries BC discussed in the foregoing 
(Ch. V. 1-3, 4.1-3) describes a state structure which was organically 
associated with the cult of Amun-Re both on the levels of the state 
myth and governmental administration. Two principal types of this god 
may be encountered in the evidence. The first is anthropomorphic: the 
Theban Amun-Re, “Lord of the Thrones of Two-lands”^^^—repre¬ 
sented both enthroned and striding—; his ithyphallic form Amun-Re 
Kamutef of Luxor;^^® and Amun-Re, Bull of Nubia of Sanam (see 
below). The anthropomorphic Amun wears a double-feather crown 
with a sundisc and with a long ribbon hanging down at back reaching 
down to the ground. 

The local Amuns belong to a second type. Within this type, a spe¬ 
cial position is occupied by the ram-headed, human-bodied^''^^ Amun- 
Re of Gebel Barkal, represented enthroned as well as striding, and 
wearing the double feather with sundisc and uraeus. He is referred to 
as Amun-Re “of Napata”, “Lord of the Thrones^'^' of Two-lands, who 
resides in Pure-mountain”, “great god, who resides in Pure-mountain”, 
or “great god, lord of Bow-land [Nubia]thus adopting the epithet 
of Amun of Karnak designating the god as king of the gods of Egypt. 
The centre of his worship was the great Amun temple B 500 at 
Napata, built originally by the New Kingdom conquerors and monu¬ 
mentally extended by Piye (fig. 5 and see below). There existed close 
ties between the cults of Amun-Re of Luxor and Amun-Re of Napata. 
Recently, it was suggested that the first cult originated in the second, 
and that the Luxor temple was originally erected for the cult of the 


Passim. For his Nubian local cults and for Amun-Re Lord of the Thrones of Two- 
lands as guest in Aniba, Wadi es-Sebua, Abu Simbel, Buhen, Sai, and Soleb in the New 
Kingdom see C. Onasch 1993 240 with note 22. 

Napata temple B 300, Robisek 1989 31, fig. p. 117; Kawa TT Pronaos, 
Macadam 1955 PI. XlX/a (Taharqo). 

In this form occurs the Theban Amun-Re in Abu Simbel, at Napata and Kurgus 
in New Kingdom representations, C. Onasch 1993 241 note 25. 

Written, however, in singular (nst), an “error” occurring only in connection with 
Amun of Thebes and Amun of Napata, cf Leclant 1965 233 note 1; Robisek 1989 13 
note 22; Wolf 1990 20If. 

Wolf 1990 179fr. (Taharqo); FffJVI, II passim. 
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ram-headed Amun dwelling in Pure-mountain. The Opet festival of 
Amun also visualized the integration of Amun of Karnak with Amun 
of Napata.^''^^ Furthermore to the second type belongs the Amun of 
Pnubs worshipped in the form of a criosphinx (since the New Kingdom 
the king was also represented in the image of Amun-Re^''^'^) as well as 
in an anthropomorphic form.^"*^^ Amun-Re of Gematon (Kawa) was 
worshipped in a human-bodied and ram-headed form,^^® and was rep¬ 
resented both enthroned and striding, wearing a sundisc and an uraeus 
mounted on a pair of twisted horizontal horns. 

Amun-Re, Bull of Nubia, god of Sanam, was probably represented 
as human-bodied, with a human head, and wearing the double-feath¬ 
er crown.^"*^ The fragments of a representation of the river procession 
of three divine barques from the north front of the Sanam temple^'^^ 
seem to have recorded the visit of a triad, most likely Amun of Napata, 
Mut (of Napata) and Chons, in the Sanam temple. Considering the 
association of the temple of Napata with Karnak (Ch. V.5.1.5), the 
name “Bull of Nubia” of the Amun worshipped in Sanam, and the pre¬ 
sumed identity of Sanam with Teqi opposite Napata on the left bank 
of the river described by Nastasen as “the great '^place\ hhe garden^ in 
which King Piye-Alara [i.e., the dynasty founder, Ch. III.4] grew up”, 
it may be supposed that Sanam was connected to Napata in a similar 
manner as Medinet Habu was connected to Luxor. In the TIP-Late 
Period Amun of Karnak visited Luxor and Medinet Habu every ten 
days.^'^® Medinet Habu was considered to be the burial place of his 
“ancestors”, a group of eight primeval creator gods who, after having 
performed their creative activity, came to rest there in the Small 
Temple. Amun was manifest in his ancestors in different forms, thus 


For the Nubian origin of the ram species occurring in the iconography of Amun 
of Luxor: P. Behrens: Widder. lA VI (1986) 1243-1245; for the cult connections: 
Pamminger 1992. 

Bell 1985a 3Iff.; D. Kessler: Die heiUgen Tiere und der Kbnig I. Seitrage zur Organisation, 
Kull und Theoh^ der spdtzeitlichen Tierfriedhofe. Wiesbaden 1989 18214.; Pamminger 1992 
114f 

Attested only as guest at Napata B 300 (Mut temple), Kawa and Sanam. 

For his criosphinx form in the New Kingdom see, however. Macadam 1955 PI. 
IV; Bell 1985a 3Iff. 

Griffith 1922a 11 If., PI. XLVIII/2; Wolf 1990 178. In the round: quartzite head 
from Sanam Oxford Ashmolean Museum 1922.157, E.R. Russmann: Two Royal Heads 
of the Late Period in Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Museum Annual 10 (1968-1969) 87-108 106f; 
Wenig 1978 Cat. 84. 

Griffith 1922a Pis XXV-XXXIV, cf OIP 35 PI. 84; OIP 100 Pis 19, 26. 

K. Sethe: Amun und die acht Urgotter von Hermopolis. Eine Untersuchung iiber Ursprung 
und Wesen des dgj/ptischen Gdtterkbnigs. Berlin 1929 57f 
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he was also identified with Kamutef as a primeval god who was wor¬ 
shipped in the Small Temple at Medinet Habu in the form of a cobra, 
called “Bull of his mother, who completes his moment” and “father of 
the fathers, mother of the mothers”. During the course of his visits paid 
there, Amun “fashioned himself’, was assimilated into the Ogdoad of 
his ancestors, and appeared as “Amun of Luxor the second”, called 
“Horus, son of Isis”, heir of the Ogdoad, residing in Medinet Habu, 
apparently to start the cycle of transformations once again. The 
Medinet Habu cult thus integrated Amun into the mortuary religion of 
Western Thebes and was viewed as a “prototype of the transformations 
undergone by the blessed dead”.^^® A cult connection between the 
Amun temples of Napata and Sanam in a related sense may also be 
presumed on the basis of the exact orientation of the entrance of the 
Sanam temple towards the entrance of temple B 500 at Napata in the 
same manner as the temples of Karnak and Medinet Habu faced each 
other. It should also be noted that Shabaqo and Taharqo carried 
out building work on the Small Temple at Medinet Habu (Ch. IV. 1.2 
Tables J, 

All local Amuns^^^ as well as Amun-Re Kamutef of Luxor were 
designed as “residing” or “dwelling” {hry-lb) in their respective cult cen¬ 
tres. This fact and their distincdy different iconographical features indi¬ 
cate that they were selfstanding deities and the local Amun cults can¬ 
not be regarded as guest cults of the Amun of Kamak. The formation 
of cults of independent Amuns at Pnubs, Kawa, Napata and Sanam 
started, at least partly, prior to the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty as part of a 
process in which local cults of native deities were integrated within the 
cults of Amun of Karnak, Amun of Luxor, and/or Amun of Napata.^^^ 
This is also supported by the existence of a ram cult in Kerma already 
around 2100 BC.^^^ 


550 Murnane 1980 76f.; cf. Otto 1973 239, 244. 

551 Cf. R. Stadelmann: Medinet Habu. LA III (1980) 1255-1271 1255. 

551^ A Kushite variant of the Theban Opet festival was supposed on the basis of the 
Sanam reliefs by E. Terrace: Three Egyptian Bronzes. BMFA 52 (1959) 48-53. 

553 Pqj. jjjg fragmentary evidence from Philae relating to Amun of Takompso and 
Amun-Re hry-lb ih-mnw, A. “of the Festival Hall” (of Tuthmosis III in Karnak) see E. 
Winter: Die Tempel von Philae und das Problem ihrer Rettung. Antike Welt 7/3 (1976) 
3-15 13f 

55‘i Leclant 1965 426 s.v. hiy-ib; Wolf 1990 202ff On the association of Amun of 
Kawa with Chnum of Elephantine in the later NK ibid. 175ff 

555 Bonnet 1986 45f., fig. 9; Bonnet (ed.) 1990 90f.; cf Wenig 1978 Cat. 44; Wildung 
1984 415fr. 
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The worship of the Amun gods was indivisibly associated with the 
king and their cults were restricted to aspects defined by the myth of 
the state (see the previous sections of this chapter). Amun of Karnak, 
Amun of Napata, and the local Amuns appear in the role of the demi¬ 
urge, creator of the world, divine father of the king and source of his 
universal regency, invincibility, power in Kush (and in Egypt), further 
as source of his divine features. Amun of Karnak, Amun of Napata 
and the local Amuns also functioned as fertility gods and bringers of 
the Inundation, an aspect originally associated with the ram-headed 
Amun of Napata and with Amun of Luxor. All these aspects were 
amalgamated in the rites of the Opet festival in Luxor and in the rites 
of the festivals of the Nubian Amuns. The bulk of the evidence perti¬ 
nent to the Amun cults in Kush is to be found in the enthronement 
records and in the iconographical evidence discussed in the foregoing. 
The hymns and prayers to Amun which reflected the Amun theology 
of the Kushites and the Kushite interpretation of god-man relationship 
in its entire complexity are preserved only in the form of brief citations 
inserted into the royal documents. These citations show a decisive 
influence received from Theban TIP theology. Especially relevant from 
this particular aspect are the eulogies praising Amun as guide and pro¬ 
tector of mankind, e.g.: 

... lord of Two-lands, who resides in Pure-mountain, the great god, 
the beneficent one, whose name is known, who is vigilant over him 
whom he loves, who gives bravery to him who is loyal to him, without 
misleading him who is under his governance, without leading astray 
him whom he leads. Mark you, what he says to me by night, I shall 
see by day.^^® 

Occasionally, utterances on the god’s direct acting deriving from con¬ 
cepts of TIP Amun theology may also be found, as, e.g., in Harsiyotefs 
Annals (first half of the 4th century BC), where the King reports to 
Amun one of his victories thus: 

Rebels of Rehresa ... I '^made him weak’. Your [Amun] awesomeness is 
good. Your scimitar is mighty. (I) fought with him. I slaughtered him, a 
great slaughter. I defeated him. (But) you it was that acted for me.^®^ 

Nevertheless, Taharqo’s monumental prayer inscribed in the Karnak 
temple after the first Assyrian invasion remains isolated with its com- 


Tanwetamani DS lines 2911., FHM\ No. 29 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
557 Lines 99-103, FHNll No. 78 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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plete surrender of mankind as well as the king himself to the mercy of 
god as real ruler^^® (Ch. IV.2.4) and with its beautifully composed 
Amun hymn presenting a magnificent summary of TIP Theban Amun 
theology. Instead, it is a classical rendering of the image of Amun as 
creator of the world and of kingship that remains predominant in 
Kush: 

the lord who made what exists ... who fashioned men [...] heaven 
for his son (the king) that acts (?) under his guidance [....] (who made) 
the water, who brought into existence the flood in order to nourish 
(mankind) [....] who created the mountains .... who made the years, 
who created [....] its month (?) ... who made the summer at its season 
and the winter in its day...^^® 

A remarkable feature of the structure of the Nubian Amun cult is indi¬ 
cated by the recurrent lunette relief composition of the royal stelae 
showing in two symmetrical scenes the legitimation of the king by the 
human-headed Amun of Kamak and the ram-headed Amun “resident 
in” the actual sanctuary where the inscription was erected. A reference 
to the duality of Amun of Karnak, source of royal power in Egypt, and 
Amun of Napata, source of universal regency, first occurs in Piye’s doc¬ 
uments (cf Ch. V.4.2.1). It may have derived from a duality of the 
Amun cult in New Kingdom Nubia as it is attested to in Tutan- 
khamun’s Temple A at Kawa where, in the symmetrical central scene 
of the naos, the king makes offering to Amun of Thebes and Amun of 
Kawa and it is the latter from whom he receives rule over “all coun¬ 
tries and every foreign land”,^®® Amun of Thebes being obviously con¬ 
nected to his regency in Egypt. This concept also reoccurs in the cult 
duality of the temples erected or restored by the rulers of the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty as indicated by the (now destroyed) end wall relief of the 
sanctuary of the Mut temple B 300 at Napata (Ch. V.4.3) representing 
a double scene of Taharqo’s legitimation by the enthroned Amuns of 
Karnak (local north) and Napata (local south). The rest of the relief 
program of the temple was designed to display the same duality. Indi- 


558 Vernus 1975 29f., FHNl No. 26, lines 1-3: Amun hymn. 

558 Kawa Temple T Pylon, S tower W front (fig. 8), largely destroyed hymn, also 
incorporating a discourse on Taharqo’s predestination, between the figures of Taharqo 
and Amun of Karnak accompanied by Mut, Macadam 1955 103, PI. XXIV/A (transl. 
M.F.L. Macadam). For the models cf Assmann 1975b 293ff. No. 129; for the creator 
of time see also P.Leiden I 350 2.16-17, L. Kakosy: Zeit. Zd VI (1986) 1361-1371 1361; 
P.Leiden I 344 III. 10-11, Zandee 1992 234fr. 

5“ Macadam 1955 40, PI. V/a. 
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cations for a similar dual cult of Amun of Kawa and Amun of Karnak 
as synmoi may also be found in Taharqo’s Kawa temple in the 
enthronement eycle (Ch. V.4.3) and in the Re-Harakhte chapel. It is 
not unlikely that the two symmetrical barque processions in the Hypo- 
style (figs 9-12 and fig. 8 8-9, ef Ch. V.4.3) represented the appear¬ 
ance of Amun of Kawa (south side) and Amun of Karnak (north side). 
While the association of Amun of Karnak with regency in Egypt lost 
its significance after the end of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, the concept 
of the king’s divine sonship in concurrent relation to the human-head¬ 
ed Amun of Karnak and one of the ram-headed Nubian Amuns 
remained central to kingship ideology and it continued to create a dual 
cult structure in the Amun temples throughout the Napatan and 
Meroitic periods. In this tradition we may also perhaps identify the sur¬ 
vival of an ancient, pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty interpretation of the 
relationship between Amun of Karnak, Amun of Napata, and the 
native deities assimilated into them. 

The distinction of Amun of Karnak from the Nubian Amuns also 
extends to their consorts. Amun of Karnak is, as a rule, accompanied 
by Mut of Karnak^®’ and associated with Chons, the third member of 
the Theban triad (cf. Ch. V.4.3). Amun of Napata is associated in the 
Mut temple B 300 with a Mut “of Napata”, whose iconography is, 
however, completely, and epithets are partly identical with those of 
Mut of Karnak.^®^ The consort of Amun of Kawa is Anukis, “mistress 
of Kawa”.®®® This association already occurs in Shabaqo’s reign. 
The lord of Kawa is accompanied by Satis and Anukis in the Hypo- 
style reliefs (10 in fig. 8, cf Ch. V.4.3) and by Satis, Anukis®®® nty®®® 
and Anukis fo®®^ on the west wall of the Taharqo Shrine.®®® The emer- 


Nb(t) pt “mistress of heaven”: Kawa TT, Macadam 1955 88; Sanam: Griffith 
1922 PI. XLIII; Napata B 300, Robisek 1989 59. wr(t) nbtlsr, “the great, mistress of 
Asheru” (name of Mut’s sacred lake at Karnak): Robisek 1989 59. 

References: Wolf 1990 192f 

Represented on the Taharqo- and Aspelta shrines. Macadam 1955 Pis XVII- 

XVIII. 

Temple B, column inscription, Macadam 1955 47 fig. 14. 

From ’nCj, “the one who brings forth (the Inundation)”, E. Otto: Anuket. LA I 
(1973) 333-334; also see D. Valbelle: Satis et Anoukis. Mainz 1981. Anukis also appears 
as daughter of Chnum and Satis. 

Meaning obscure, referring to the eye of the moon as a pendant to Mut’s epi¬ 
thet “eye of Re”, cf Kawa Aspelta Shrine, Macadam 1955 PI. XVIII/a-b, Wolf 1990 
194f 

According to Wolf 1990 195 a pun on bi “soul” and bi “ram”. More likely, 
Anukis b) is the manifestation of the power of Anukis as the goddess “bringing forth” 
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gence of the Kushite triad Amun-Satis-Anukis was probably deter¬ 
mined by the association of the ram-god as god of fertility, water and 
Inundation^®® with the deities of the Cataract as bringers of the 
Inundation. 

5.1.3. Other deities 

The textual and iconographical evidence from the 8th-6th centuries 
BC also makes reference to other deities.®^® The composition of the 
Kushite pantheon indicates the survival of a number of local cults in 
New Kingdom Nubia and the reemphasis of those features of Egyptian 
deities which derive from the native deities incorporated in them. It 
also shows a selective attitude towards the cults encountered in Egypt 
during the rule of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty. Though the preserved 
evidence may give the impression that the Kushite priesthood created 
an eclectic and esoterically prestige-oriented archive of Egyptian theo¬ 
logical writings and literary works,the collection and use of theo¬ 
logical knowledge was in fact concretely circumscribed by the demands 
of the myth of the state. 

A special place was occupied by Re-Harakhte, if we correctly iden- 
tify572 east-west oriented chapels situated on the south side of the 
sanctuary in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty Amun temples of Napata (fig. 
5), Sanam,®^® Kawa (fig. 8 D-E), Tabo®^^ and in the early Meroitic 
Amun temple of Meroe City®^^ as chapels of Re, lord of the heaven, 
the sun-god in his morning- and day aspects, solar manifestation of 


the Inundation, cf. Zabkar 1968; L.V. 2abkar; Ba. LA I (1973) 588-590 589; Assmann 
1993 38ff., 1996b SSOflF. 

5“ Macadam 1955 PI. XVII/e. 

“8 Wildung 1984 181; Pamminger 1992 11 Iff. 

See Ch. V. 1-4.3; a review of the evidence (Taharqo’s monuments) for Montu, 
Thoth, Ptah, Atum, Chons, Onuris, Nefertum, Dedwen, Tatenen, Anukis, Satis, Tefnut, 
Sakhmet: Wolf 1990 185ff.; see also Kormysheva 1984; C. Onasch 1990; Hofmann 
1995 2807ff.; for Thoth see also J. Lewczuk: Studies on the Iconography of Thoth in 
the Art of the Kingdom of Kush. Napatan and Meroitic Periods. GM 69 (1983) 45-61. 

' For the wide range of the material gathered in the Amun temple of Napata and 
quoted, e.g., in Piye’s GTS see Grimal 1980; 1981a 284ff.; in the texts of the Anlamani 
and Aspelta sarcophaguses Doll 1978, 1982. 

Hofmann 1971 22; Hakem 1988 185ff. presume that they were throne halls; 
Macadam 1955 97 suggets that the centre of the “dais” was originally occupied by the 
statue of the enthroned Amun-Re. As chapels of Re-Harakhte: Priese 1974b 222. 

Griffith 1922a PI. V D-E. 

Maystre 1986 fig. 1. 

Tordk n.d. fig. 24. 
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Amun, a deity associated with light, time and regency.^^® The chapels 
in the great Amun temple B 500, in Tabo and in Meroe City on the 
one hand, and the chapels in the Amun temple at Kawa and in 
Sanam, on the other, represent two different architectural types. The 
first has a symmetrical layout with two rows of columns; the second is 
asymmetrical, consisting of a long, narrow hall and an annex at east 
which is divided from the main hall by a row of columns. Both types 
are approached from the Pronaos and their western end is occupied by 
a high stone platform (“dais”), in fact an altar, approached by a flight 
of steps. It may be presumed that both types were only partly roofed, 
so that the morning sun illuminated the altar. The identification of 
these rooms as chapels of Re-Harakhte is supported, besides their 
architecture and orientation, by the fragmentarily preserved hymn to 
Re-Harakhte on the north wall at Kawa^^^ and by the statues repre¬ 
senting a baboon in the gesture of adoration and inscribed for Taharqo 
(northeast corner), Taharqo holding an offering table, a recumbent 
sphinx of Taharqo, and a second baboon (southeast corner?) found on 
the Kawa “dais”. While the two baboons obviously greeted the raising 
sun, “giving birth” to him with their hymn,^^® the statuary associated 
with the altar as well as the preserved fragments of the chapel’s icono- 
graphical program^^® point, as a model, towards the Re-Harakhte 
chapel type represented by the unroofed shrine opening from the north 
end of the terrace of the great rock temple of Abu Simbel.^®® The Re- 
Harakhte chapels were semi-independent sanctuaries within the Amun 
temples, and if it was demanded by the orientation of the temples 
themselves (see fig. 8), also the directions of the gods and the king in 
their reliefs were reversed in relation to the reliefs of the main temple. 

Though Horus occupied a central place in kingship ideology, only 
the dedications to Horus Lord of Miam at Qasr Ibrim and Lord of 


”6 Assmann 1975b Nos 89, 128,45ff., 133, 141,6, 195,175ff., 163; J. Assmann: 
Harachte. LAW (1976/77) 956-961. 

Macadam 1955 99. 

Assmann 1990 197f. 

Macadam 1955 96ff. In fig. 8: (W wall) double scene, Taharqo before two 
enthroned male deities (29, Re-Harakhte and Amun of Kawa?); (S wall from W to E) 
T. presents necklace to Amun, collar to Amun; adores (?) Amun of Pnubs; 3 destroyed 
scenes (31, 32); (N wall from E to W) hymn to Harakhte, T. and Queen Mother before 
enthroned Amun, Taharqo embraced (?) or crowned (?) by enthroned Amun (33-35); 
(W wall) Ptah accompanied by Sekhmet. 

Ramesses II, PM VII 99 (North Chapel); A. Badawy-J. Cemy et al.: Le Grand 
Temple d’Abou Simbel VI. La chapelk de Re-Horakhty. Le Caire 1989. 
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Buhen at Buhen^®* are attested to from the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty peri¬ 
od. About three centuries later, Harsiyotef also recorded the celebra¬ 
tion of a festival of Florus of Ks.n.tht, perhaps Korti.^®^ The cult of 
Dedwen, whose ancient temple at Semna was restored by Taharqo 
(Table L Ch. IV. 1.2), was transplanted by this ruler to Napata.^®^ The 
interest towards Dedwen was probably motivated by the god’s inter¬ 
pretation in Egypt as source of Pharao’s rule over Nubia. This associ¬ 
ation had, in turn, been determined by the southern origin of the god 
who already appears as “foremost of Nubia” in the Pyramid Texts. 

Mut, already mentioned as consort of Amun, possessed in her dou¬ 
ble quality as “mistress of heaven”, i.e., Mut of Karnak, and Mut of 
Napata^®^ a cult temple at Napata (B 300). The relief decoration in this 
temple was discussed above in connection with the iconography of 
kingship (Ch. V.4.3). This temple seems to have occupied a similarly 
singular position as the Mut temple in Karnak.^®® The Kushite pan¬ 
theon also contains a number of other Egyptian deities, some of whom, 
such as Onuris and Hathor/Tefnut, also incorporated indigenous 
deities (cf Ch. V. 1, V.4.3). It remains obscure, however, which pos¬ 
sessed a cult temple or was worshipped as synnaos in the cult temple of 
another deity. The mentions of Hathor of Buhen from the south tem¬ 
ple at Buhen (Table L Ch. IV. 1.2) and of Hathor “(lady of) the thrones 
of Two-lands”, “(lady of) the thrones of Two-lands, resident in 
Napata”, or “[...] resident in Pure-mountain” (?)^^^ refer to the exis¬ 
tence of Hathor temples at these places in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
period. The temple associations of the festivals listed in the Harsiyotef 
Annals remain obscure.^®® 


Ibrim: inscr. on block built secondarily into a wall of the medieval cathedral, J.M. 
Plumley, J£4 63 (1977) PI. VI/3. Buhen: Table L, Ch. IV.1.2. 

582 Ftmil No. 78, line 155; Zibelius 1972 163f. 

588 Represented only in temple B 300, Robisek 1989 47; Aspelta ES line 2: “...the 
town named Pure-mountain the god in which is Dedwen, the foremost of Bow-land 
(Nubia), he is a god of Kush”, FHM I No. 37 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

58+ E. Otto: Dedun. LA\ (1974) 1003-1004. 

585 Also irf-R' nht pt hnwt ntrw hry-lb Npt, “eye of Re, mistress of heaven, queen 
of the gods, of Napata”, Robisek 1989 60. 

586 Wolf 1990 208f 

582 B 300, Wolf 1990 197; the last occurs in temple B 200 as name of a lion-head¬ 
ed goddess in the company of Amun of Napata, Wolf 1990 83f. 

588 Festivals with barque processions of Osiris in Sedeinga, Osiris in Meroe City, 
Osiris and Isis in Defeia (Khartoum area), four Osirises and Isis in Gtrr.f (?), Osiris, Isis 
and Horus in Shnsi.t (?), Osiris and Amun of Luxor in Skingi.t (at the Nile-Atbara 
junction). Re in Abu Simbel, Onuris in Irtlmj.t (?), Osiris in Napata, two Osirises in 
Nhim.t (?), Osiris and Isis in Kawa, three Osirises in Pnubs. FHNW No. 78 lines 146- 
161. Several of these seem to have been synnaoi. 
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Finally the worship of sacred animals may be inferred from the bur¬ 
ial of three young lions (one with a Horus-eye amulet hung round its 
neck, another with amuletic beads on its neck and right forepaw) and 
of two large fishes (?) in the Sanam cemetery.^^® 

5.1.4. Royal cult 

As a consequence of the limitations of the king’s divine nature (Ch. 
V.4.2.4), the cult of the living ruler had a special character. The evi¬ 
dence does not contain any indication of an institutionalized royal cult. 
The worship of the living sovereign belonged into the realm of popu¬ 
lar religion: the king shared the worship of the gods in their temples as 
indicated by relief representations in which he is shown turning out¬ 
wards from the sanctuary (cf Ch. V.4.3 and fig. 8 11, 22-25) and by 
the erection of the “living image” of Taharqo,^^** i.e., his sphinx 
statue,^®’ at the altar of the Re-Harakhte chapel in the Kawa Amun 
temple. The sphinx image represents the king as hypothasis of Re in 
all aspects of the solar cycle.An even closer similarity to a real divine 
cult is indicated by a passage in inscription Kawa III of Taharqo list¬ 
ing among the equipment donated by the King to the Kawa temple 
“one bronze statue of the King smiting foreign countries, and its six 
garments”,^®^ the garments indicating that the statue was the subject of 
daily rituals similar to the cult statues of divinities. 

It may be supposed that also certain relief images of the king con¬ 
veying symbolic messages concerning his divine power and legitimacy 
(triumphal scenes; king embraced by Amun) and situated on the exte¬ 
rior walls of temples and in their forecourts enjoyed popular worship. 
The cult of the living king was, however, concentrated on his colossal 
statue erected in a temple forecourt, where it was accessible for every¬ 
body. The people worshipped the king’s colossal statue as an interme¬ 
diary, prayed to it and brought offerings to it as it follows from the 
functions and position of the ruler who alone “knows” the gods, has 


589 Griffith 1923 8If. 

59® For the debated identification a(|)iv^ = ssp ^nh see A.H. Gardiner, RecTrav 34 
(1912) 66-67; C.M. Zivie: Sphinx. L4'V (1984) 1139-1147 1139f 

591 BM 1770, Macadam 1955 97, 139, PI. LXXIV; Wenig 1978 fig. 24, Cat. 77. 
5911 Cf J. Assmann: Harmachis. LA II (1977) 992-996. 

595 Macadam 1949 8. Cf the Raphia Decree (15 November 217 BC) ordering the 
erection and worship of statues of Ptolemy IV Philopator as “Horus-Protector-of-His- 
Father, Whose-Victory-is-Beautiful” in the forecourts of the temples of Egypt, Holbl 
1994 144f, also quoted by Grimal 1986 138 note 393. 
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contact with them, and officiates as their high priest. The erection of 
colossal royal statues was motivated by the cult significance of the 
colossal royal images in New Kingdom Egypt.^^'^ 

Aramatelqo’s (1st half of the 6th century BC) statue from the Amun 
temple at Napata^^^ represents the seated king wearing the robe asso¬ 
ciated with the jubilee called sed festival. Statues of this type, which 
visualized the divine aspect of the actual incumbent of the eternal royal 
office,were frequendy erected in New Kingdom Nubia. In the 
inscription of the back pillar of the Aramatelqo statue the king is called 
“beloved of Amun-Re Harakhte”. This epithet associates the royal 
image with Amun-Re Harakhte “who hears petitions” worshipped in a 
temple of Ramesses II in Karnak^®^ to which Taharqo added a colon¬ 
nade (Table L Ch. IV. 1.2). While this particular aspect of Amun-Re 
Harakhte is also prominent in Aspelta’s Election and Khaliut Stelae, it 
is highly significant that the latter stela was erected in front of the first 
pylon of the Amun temple of Napata: the most appropriate place for 
a royal monument functioning as intermediary in popular religion. 

On account of its small size®®® (height 75 cm), Aramatelqo’s statue 
stands, however, apart from the majority of the granite statues erected 
in the period between Taharqo and Akhratan [c. 690 to the 2nd half 
of the 4th century BC®®®) in the Forecourt of the Amun temple at 
Napata.®®® Their height ranges between 4,18®®' and 1,47 m,®®^ the 
average being over-life size. The more or less completely preserved 
statues®®® belong, as to their headdresses, to two types: Taharqo®®'' and 


Cf. D. Wildung: Gotterbilder, volkstiimlich verehrte. LA II (1976) 672-674; id.: 
Konigskult. EiTil (1979) 533-534; H. te Velde: Milder. L4TV (1980) 161-163. 

Berlin 2249. Priese 1974b. On the provenance: 213. According to Priese 1974b 
221 two finds from the Sanam temple (one inscribed for Piye) may similarly be identi¬ 
fied as fragments of statues of this type. 

596 Priese 1974b 21811. 

597 pi^ VII 208-215. 

598 Which does not contradict, however, its function as cult statue, cf Grimal 1986 
137f. note 393. 

599 No inscribed colossal statue is preserved, however, from the period between 
Aspelta (late 7th-early 6th cent. BC) and Akhratan. 

699 Found in a broken condition in cachettes N of First Pylon and in room 904 of 
temple B 800, Reisner 1920b 251f; PM VII 213, 221. 

69' Taharqo, Khartoum 1841. 

692 Senkamanisken, MFA 23.731. 

695 The smaller fragments, including fragments of four heads, found in the cachettes 
at B 500 and 904 indicate the existence of another c. 10-12 royal statues, Reisner 1931 
83. 

69+ Khartoum 1841, height 4,18 m, Dunham 1970 17, Pis Vllf 
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Aspelta®®^ have the Onuris-feathers atop a helmet-like skullcap (Ch. 
V.4.3), while Senkamanisken®°® (second half of the 7th century BC) and 
Anlamani®®^ (late 7th century BC) were represented wearing the Ku- 
shite crown (Ch. V.4.3). It appears®®^ that two statues of Tanwe- 
tamani,®®® and one of Senkamanisken®'® also belonged to this latter 
type. In terms of the costume, both headdresses are worn together with 
the traditional royal kilt, while it is likely that the priestly dress worn 
by Senkamanisken in his third statue®** was associated with the Kushite 
crown. Queen Amanimalolo (contemporary of Anlamani?®*^) is repre¬ 
sented wearing the long wrap-over of king’s mothers and king’s wives 
and holding a sistrum (cf. Ch. V.3.2.1) as well as a statuette of the 
Horns child which distinguishes her as mother of a king.®’^ 

The great Amun temple was distinguished by the numbers and qual¬ 
ity of the colossal royal statues erected in its precincts. Fragments of 
royal statues®*'* and other monumental granite statuary associated with 
royal cult (Ch. V.5.1.5) from the Sanam temple indicate, however, that 
the popular worship of images of these types as intermediaries was not 
restricted to the Amun sanctuary of Napata. 

5.1.5. Temples, sacred landscapes and historical memory 
Though there is little direct evidence for the whole complex of theo¬ 
logical ideas and ritual events associated with, and performed in, the 
temples of Kush, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that, similarly 
to Egyptian religion, Kushite religion was a cult religion and the tem¬ 
ple was the only institutionalized scene of ritual worship. On principle, 
the rituals could only be performed by the king who was “lord of rit- 


605 23.730, height 3,32 m, Dunham 1970 23, Pis XXIf.—For its recently 
recovered nose see Kendall 1996 8fF. 

606 23.731, Dunham 1970 21, PI. XII. 

Khartoum 1845, height 1,96 m, Dunham 1970 23, PI. XX. 

**** On the basis of the association of the necklace with ram’s-head pendants with 
the Kushite cap-crown in the completely preserved exemplars. 

Toledo Museum 49.105, preserved height 2,12 m; Khartoum 1846, preserved 
height 2,0 m, Dunham 1970 17, Pis IX-XI. 

Richmond (Virginia) 53-30-2, preserved height 1,63 m, Dunham 1970 21, PI. 

XVI. 

Khartoum 1842, preserved height 1,23 m, Dunham 1970 21, Pis Xlllf 
Supposedly buried in Nu. 22, Dunham 1955 6811. 

Khartoum 1843, preserved height 1,43 m, Dunham 1970 21, Pis XVIIf The 
iconographical type of Akhratan’s statue, MFA 23.735, preserved height 0,85 m, 
Dunham 1970 23, PI. XXIII, remains obscure. 

Griffith 1922a Pis XVf; one of them from a NK statue usurped by Piye. 
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uals”6i5 and high priest of all the gods, who delegated this function to 
the prophets of the temples. The cult was destined to satisfy the gods 
and to induce in them the favourable disposition that would continue 
to confer benefits on the ruler and humankind within the framework 
of reciprocity (Ch. V.4.2.5). The daily ritual repeated the creation of 
the world and renewed the positive forces of the cosmos every day.®'® 

The inscriptions relating to the rebuilding of the Amun temple 
(Temple T) of Kawa which was decided in Taharqo’s first regnal year 
[c. 690 BC) and carried out in regnal years 2-10 [c. 689-680 BC) 
describe the construction and furnishing of the sanctuary in concrete 
historical terms. The fulfilment of the royal duty of erecting, enlarging 
and restoring temples, maintaining the divine cults and caring for the 
priesthood belonged, however, both to the eternal realization of the 
royal office and into the “historical” dimension of regency. The cre¬ 
ation hymn inscribed on the front of the southern pylon tower (quot¬ 
ed in Ch. V.5.1.2) reveals that the temple was simultaneously consid¬ 
ered to be a divine dwelling created in historical time and a sacred 
place that existed before everything else: i.e., “the origin of the sacred 
domain was conceived as a definite act of creation of the Earth which 
resulted in the origin of the temple”.®'^ The adoption of the Egyptian 
concepts of the mythical origin of the temple according to which every 
sanctuary was an image of the primeval mound where creation started 
in the midst of the primeval ocean®*® is also indicated by the topogra¬ 
phy of Meroe City. Here the early (Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napa- 
tan) as well as the late (Meroitic) Amun temples were erected in an ele¬ 
vated area of the setdement which was surrounded by temporary (?) 
Nile arms and/or wadk in which the waters of the summer rain run 
down into the Nile (fig. 16 and Ch. V.6, Vn.5.1). 

The temple was the scene of the daily rituals connected to the cult 
statue(s) and performed in the intimacy of the sanctuary. It was thus a 
small number of priests who participated in the official cult. Mentions 
of the priesthood and temple personal (musicians, chantresses, garden- 


Mb \rht, Taharqo in Mut temple B 300 at Napata, FHN\ No. 20; Harsiyotef in 
his Annals, lunette, FHM II No. 78; cf. Arqamani’s epithet in Son of Re name, Ch. 
V.2.2 Table N 38/4. 

Cf. Hornung 1971 19211.; W. Barta: Kult. LA III (1979) 839-848; Morenz 1992 

57fr. 

Reymond 1969 47. 

Reymond 1969 5511.; K. Martin: Urhiigel. LAW (1985) 873-875. 
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ers etc.) in the textual evidence are stereotyped®*^ except for the late 
7th-early 6th century BC list of the priests of the Amun temple of 
Sanam who signed in the quality of witnesses the decree on the 
appointment of Queen Kheb into the office of a priestess (Ch. V.3.2.1- 
2 ) 620 'j’jjg includes a second, a third®^* and a fourth prophet (the 
first prophet being probably the king himself), a lector-priest,®^^ seven 
great woit^-priests,®^® three “chief (priests)”®^^ and a temple scribe. In 
the Kawa Hypostyle the divine barque on the northern side (fig. 9, 9 
in fig. 8) is accompanied by three prophets wearing the same high 
priest’s costume as Taharqo; the other divine barque on the southern 
side (fig. 10, 8 in fig. 8) is accompanied by four prophets (Ch. V.4.3). 
In both cases the highest-ranking prophet is distinguished from the oth¬ 
ers by the form of his sandals.®^® Evidently, the archives of the 
temples®^® and their learned personnel had a special importance. In the 
possession of the knowledge accumulated in the temple libraries, the 
priests were guardians of the traditional and correct performance of the 
rites. The libraries were enriched with manuscripts from other sanc¬ 
tuaries in Kush and in Egypt, and also functioned as sources of cultural 
memory. Last but not least, the learned personnel of the temples con¬ 
stituted the personnel of the governmental offices as well. 

It is a recurrent topos in war records that the booty was Amun’s 
property.®^^ However, all preserved records come from Amun sanctu- 


Noteworthy is the installation of w'h-priests “who know their spells” at Kawa by 
Taharqo, Kawa VI line 21, FHNl No. 24. 

“0 Aspelta AS lines 18-23, FHMl No. 39. 

For the installation of a third prophet in the Kawa temple see Kawa VIII 
(Anlamani, late 7th cent. BC) line 9, FHM I No. 34. 

Si mdw-ntr, “scribe of the god’s words”, as lector priest and representative of the 
upper layer of the class of priests designed in Greek sources 7CTepO(|)6pai and 
lepOYpamiaTElc: H.-J. Thissen: Pterophoren. LA IV (1982) 1182-1183. 

Belonging to the middle echelon of the educated literate priesthood, Helck 1982 

1089f 

Hry-tp n ntr pn, “chief of this god”, significance obscure. 

Cf the silver sandals of the NK chief reafli-priests, Helck 1982 1089 with note 
64. 

A sS-mdlt-ntr, “scribe of the temple archives”: Kawa IX (Irike-Amannote) line 
97, FHV U No. 71. The stylistic dependence of royal documents and temple inscrip¬ 
tions on earlier Kushite and Egyptian texts (see Leclant 1973; Grimal 1980; Doll 1978, 
1982) to be found in the same temples indicates archive practices similar to those in 
contemporary Egypt, in which sacral, ritual, literary, documentary texts were collected 
in (hieratic) manuscripts and hieroglyphic texts were copied from stone to stone and/or 
composed on the basis of hieratic drafts, cf S.G. Quirke: Archive, in: Loprieno 1996 
379-401, esp. 394fr. 

According to the recurrent phrase of Piye’s GTS the vanquished enemy’s “...trea- 
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aries. The texts also mention the donation of vineyards®^^ and of fam¬ 
ilies of servants,but the actual property conditions remain obscure. 
It is noteworthy that Harsiyotef donated palm groves lying in Meroe 
City to the Amun temple of Napata,®^** indicating either the subordi¬ 
nation of other temples to the Napatan sanctuary or a distribution of 
temple domains irrespective of the borders of governmental units. 
Because of the virtual unity of civil government and temple adminis¬ 
tration (Ch. V.3.3), it also appears that the royal and temple proper¬ 
ties and revenues were not strictly or permanently divided. 

The impression that the monumental cult temples were operated 
with their domains, servants, and treasuries by a small group of spe¬ 
cially educated professionals exclusively in order to secure the magical 
legitimation of kingship through the daily cult is misleading on two 
counts. Firstly, the temples were centres of the territorial government 
as well as of redistribution (see Ch. V.3.3). Secondly, the gods were 
accessible to the people not only in the completely abstract and theo¬ 
retical terms of the vertical solidarity as formulated in the myth of the 
state (Ch. V.4.2.5). There also existed more realistic forms of contacts 
between gods and men. Through prayers and offerings performed 
before the colossal royal statues and perhaps also before some repre¬ 
sentations and features (e.g., the doors of the pylons and forecourts®^’) 
of the accessible parts of the temple building, every sanctuary could 
function as a place of individual religious activity.®®^ As no intermedi¬ 
ary statues of contemporary non-royal persons are known from 
Kush,®^^ it may be supposed that popular religiosity, the pious contact 
between god and men, was channeled through the cult of royal statues 
(Ch. V.5.1.4; for apparent exceptions see below). Apart from private 
magical practices for which, however, we have no solid evidence, an 
even closer contact with the deity was permitted during the festivals of 
the gods in the course of which portable images of them emerged on 
their processional barques from the sanctuary and could be worshipped 


suries were assigned to the Treasury, and its granaries to the divine income of Amun 
in Karnak” (line 70, cf. 83, FHM I No. 9, transl. R.H. Pierce), thus indicating that, 
through the redistribution, everybody had a share of the booty. 

“8 FHM\ No. 24 line 20 (Taharqo), II No. 78 lines 135f. (Harsiyotef). 

629 FHNl No. 34 lines 19f. (Anlamani), II No. 71 lines 61f 
680 FHMW No. 78 lines 137f 
68 * Cf. Murnane 1985. 

682 For NK-TIP Egypt see A.I. Sadek: Popukr Religion in Egypt during the New Kingdom. 
Hildesheim 1987; Baines 1991; Kemp 1995. 

688 As opposed to contemporary Egypt; this difference may indicate different forms 
of personal religiosity as well as a different elite structure. 
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and approached with petitions and offerings in the temple courtyards 
or along the route of their subsequent processions towards other sanc¬ 
tuaries whose divine dwellers they visited.The carrying out of offer¬ 
ings at festivals was considered a sine qua non of pious life in elite cir¬ 
cles.The attendance at the festivals secured to all a participation in 
renewal: for, with some simplification, it may be stated that the festi¬ 
vals constituted special and “open” points of concentration in the con¬ 
tinuous current of cultic rites destined to rejuvenate divine life, the life 
of the cosmos, royal power, the life of the community and the individ¬ 
ual.®^® The feast provided an opportunity for the transgression of the 
everyday limitations of the social order as well as for the identification 
of the individual as part of a “mythical” community consisting of the 
gods, the blessed dead, the king and the people in the sense of the ver¬ 
tical solidarity and, at the same time, as part of the Kushite historical 
and cultural memory.®^^ 

The texts record festivals of gods on fixed dates and “caused”, i.e., 
appointed by the king independently from the feast calendar. FestivcJs 
of this latter kind occurred primarily in association with the inthroni- 
sation process and the confirmation of royal power.®®® 

No festival calendar is preserved from any of the Kushite temples, 
and the isolated references only indirectly indicate the richness of the 
festival calendar which consisted as well of the festivals “caused” by the 
king (in association with his enthronement, the anniversaries of his 
birth, ascent to the throne etc.) besides the annual feasts of the gods on 
fixed days and other annual feasts of a special sort as, e.g., the feast of 
Amun of Kawa on the 1 st day of the first month of iht (Thoth) com¬ 
memorating the inauguration of the temple on New Year’s Day of 680 
BC.®®® All annual festivals were processional feasts in which the divine 


For the Egyptian models cf. Bleeker 1967 35fF.; Assmann 1991c. 

Aspelta’s KS line 2, FHN I No. 40; cf. recurrent renderings of Ch. 125 of the 
Book of the Dead on Egyptian Dyn. 25 through Ptolemaic coffins, C. Seeber: 
Untersuchungen lur Darstellung des Totengerichts im Alien Agyptm. Munchen-Berlin 1976 112 
with note 450. 

Bleeker 1967 2If. and passim. 

For a similar, but more detailed contextual interpretation of the Egyptian feast 
see Assmann 1991c esp. 25ff 

E.g., Tanwetamani DS lines 9f, Irike-Amannote inscr. Kawa IX lines 112ff, 
FHMl No. 29; II No. 71. 

Kawa VII, FHFf I No. 25, still celebrated in the early 3rd cent. BC, Kawa XV 
line 4, FHN II No. 92.—The evidence is too poor to distinguish the monthly one-day 
temple feasts from the annual feasts which extended over several days (or weeks); Kawa 
XV gives dates composed from a month name and one day datum, but it may as well 
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image emerged from the sanctuary on his divine barque. Processions 
of the divine barque could, however, also be appointed by the king 
independently from the festival calendar. 

Several Amun feasts corresponded in date with Theban Amun feasts 
of the TIP, something probably determined by the close association of 
the Amun sanctuary of Napata with the Theban Amun cult, on the 
one hand, and of the Kushite Amun cults with each other, on the 
other. The temple at Napata was designated as Ipt-swt (n Imn Npt), 
i.e., specified with the name of the Theban Amun temple as “Kamak 
of the Amun of Napata”®'*^'^ in accordance with the designation of 
Amun of Napata as “(lord of the thrones of Two-lands), foremost of 
Karnak who dwells in Pure-mountain”.®'*^’ Significantly, the festival of 
Amun of Kawa was celebrated in the second month (Paopi) of the sea¬ 
son of Inundation thus it coincided with the Theban Opet fes¬ 

tival (Ch. V.3.1.3-4, 4.2.4). It may be assumed that the annual festival 
of the Amun of Napata was similarly celebrated in the second-third 
months (Paopi-Athyr) of iht. 

The sacral year opened with the New Year’s Day (1st day of the first 
month of iht) which was probably celebrated in all major Amun tem¬ 
ples as a festival of Amun as god of fertility and Inundation as well as 
a feast of the confirmation of royal power.The feast of Amun of 
Pnubs fell on Paopi and it seems to have been independent from 
the Opet festival, as to its origins. The end of Paopi and most of Athyr 
were the period of the annual festivals of the Amun gods,®'^^ while the 
central religious event of the fourth month of Inundation was the Sokar 
festival of Osiris, the revival of the dead god, on Choiakh 26.®“*^® The 
Theban feast of “Amun-in-his-feast-of-lifting-the-sky” which fell on the 
last day of the second, and the first day of the third month of the sea¬ 
son prt (Mecheir 29-Phamenoth 1)®^^ was also celebrated in the Amun 


have been the starting day of a longer festival. Cf S. Schott: Das schiine Fest vom 
Wustentak. Festbrduche einer Totenstadt. Wiesbaden 1953. 

Harsiyotef Annals lines 18, 25, 26, FHHW No. 78; Nastasen Stela lines 14, 20, 
ibid. No. 84. 

Piye’s SSS lunette (whole); building inscription of Aktisanes, line 16, late 4th cent. 
BC (only second part), FHNt No. 8 and II No. 87, respectively. 

Irike-Amannote inscr. Kawa IX lines 63f, FFIMt No. 71. 

Piye’s GTS line 25 {FKH I No. 9). For the archaeological evidence (votives) from 
Napata and Meroe City see Ch. V.4.2.5. 

6 +“ Kawa IX line 55, FHNll No. 71. 

Cf. Kawa VIII lines 9-11, IX line 64; FHM\ No. 34, II No. 71, respectively. 
Cf the chronology of Nastasen’s stay in Napata, FHH II 499. 

Altenmtiller 1975 177. 
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temple of Kawa.®^® It is interesting to note that the late 4th-early 3rd 
century BC King Aryamani performed offerings in the Kawa Amun 
temple on a number of annual feasts for other deities,®^® something 
which obviously follows from the universalism of the cult of Amun. 

All feasts could present an occasion for oracular communications 
directed hy Amun to the king. Significantly, Harsiyotef was summoned 
to rebuild a temple (obviously a part of the Amun temple of Napata) 
by an oracle which he received on the Day of Ptah,®^** which was in 
this period the feast of “Amun-in-his-feast-of-lifting-the-sky” (see 
above). 

The river and land procession scenes from Sanam (cf. Ch. V.5.1.2) 
indicate that the gods visited other sanctuaries. The interconnections of 
the deities probably also determined, besides medium-distance journeys 
as those from Napata to Sanam and back, long-distance journeys 
across the country. The barque processions within and outside the tem¬ 
ples were depicted in the temple reliefs.®^' Visits by divine images are 
also indicated by particular architectural features such as the transver¬ 
sal room B 504C opening on the east (local south) side of Hall B 503 
(D in fig. 5) which probably functioned as a repository for the barque 
of a visiting deity who met Amun of Napata outside the latter’s barque 
sanctuary. 

Due to lack of direct textual evidence, an idea of the ritual inter¬ 
connections of the individual temples of a sanctuary compound as cen¬ 
tral Napata or Kawa can be formed on the basis of an analysis of 
iconographical and topographical data. Even such an investigation 
must, however, remain superficial because of the scarcity and poor 
quality of the available topographical and chronological evidence (Ch. 
II.2). Apparendy, the spatial structure of central Napata was deter¬ 
mined by the relationship between Amun-Re’s “symbolic”®’’^ and 


Kawa XV line 3; FHN II No. 92. 

Kawa XV lines 3-5, FHN II No. 92: on Thoth 1 (day of temple inauguration), 
Paopi 28-29 (festival of Amun of Kawa), Choiak 26 (Sokar feast of Osiris), Mecheir 29 
(Theban Amun feast), Payni 21, 28 (corresponding with the Theban Amun festival of 
the “Beautiful Feast of the Valley” and/or the swtd sht, “feast of the turning-green of 
the fields”; cf E. Graefe: Talfest. Tf VI [1985] 187-189, Altenmiiller 1975 179), Epiphi 
?(?). 

“0 Harsiyotef Annals lines 119f, FHNll No. 78. 

For Kawa see figs 9-12; Sanam: Griffith 1922a Pis XXV-XXXIV; Napata B 500: 
Hall B 503 W (local N) wall (C in fig. 8), PM VII 220 (37)f 

According to T. Kendall the SW pinnacle of the mountain, on which he record¬ 
ed a small naos with inscriptions of Taharqo (cf Ch. IV. 1.2 Table L under B 350) and 
Nastasen, was the actual model of the uraeus which is visible in reliefs interpreted, in 
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“real” dwellings, i.e., the Pure-mountain and his great temple B 500 
and the relationship of these with the royal palace(s); further by the 
interrelationships between these and the other sanctuaries of Napata. 
The topographical situation and orientation of the individual sanctuar¬ 
ies indicates a hierarchy of relations, in which the primary one was 
defined by the context of the Sacred Mountain with the Nile: the great 
Amun temple faces the river while its naos end, the dwelling of the god, 
is situated at the foot of Pure-mountain. The association with the 
mountain is even more concrete in the case of temples B 200, 300, 600 
and 700, the inner parts of which were rock-cut (fig. 5). They were 
modelled on hemispeos and speos (rock temple) types of New Kingdom 
Nubia: types which were specially associated with the divinity of the 
ruling king.®^^ 

The great Amun temple B 500, temple B 800, and the original B 
1200 , the earliest known royal palace at the site, constituted a planned 
architectural complex which took shape under the early Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty rulers. Its nucleus (see fig. 5) was the (local) eastern room com¬ 
plex of B 500 consisting of the Third Pylon, a columned hall (C) with 
the barque repository (?) D and annexes; a pronaos, a naos (G) and, 
opening from the pronaos, a small separate temple (E). While the lat¬ 
ter apparently represents an addition of Ramesses the nuclear 

Amun temple took shape during the period from Tuthmosis III to 
Ramesses II. The New Kingdom edifice—whose fate in the centuries 
between the middle of the 11th and the middle of the 8th century BC 
remains obscure—^was restored and monumentally extended by Piye 
who added in his early reign (Ch. IV.2.2) an inner courtyard (B 502, 
in fig. 5: B) and the Second Pylon further added the Re-Harakhte 
chapel (F in fig. 5). Then, after c. 728 BC, he erected a new forecourt 


turn, as representations of Amun of Napata enthroned “within” a mountain from which 
a huge uraeus emerges (Abu Simbel great temple S wall, Kendall 1990 fig. 9; B 300 
pronaos, local S wall, Robisek 1989 fig. 1). Kendall furthermore suggests that Pure- 
mountain with the SW pinnacle was regarded as image of the Kushite cap-crown with 
an uraeus (cf Ch. V.4.3). See Kendall 1990 9fF.; id.: Le Djebel Barkal: Le Kamak de 
Kouch. Les Dossiers d’archeologie 196 (September 1994) 46-53; id.; Die Konige vom 
Heiligen Berg: Napata und die Kuschiten-Dynastie. in: D. Wildung (ed.): Sudan. Antike 
Konigreiche am Nil. Tubingen 1996 161-171 168ff.; Kendall n.d.b. While such an origin 
for the (infrequent) representation of Amun “within” Pure-mountain may seem likely, 
the manifold associations of the mountain and pinnacle with the ithyphallic Amun, the 
cobra goddess, the Kushite cap-crown require further confirmation. It should also be 
noted that the large uraeus also occurs over the naos of the enthroned Amun of Napata 
in the Meroitic period: Hintze et al. 1971 PL 59. 

For the monuments: D. Wildung: Felstempel. LA II (1975) 161-167; Hein 1991. 

Reisner 1917 223f; PMVW 221. 
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(B 501, in fig. 5: A) and the First Pylon. Some of the principal features 
of the cult life, such as the curious ensemble of the sanctuaries of Amun 
of Napata, Re-Harakhte and the deity worshipped in the “chapel of 
Ramesses H” (E in fig. 5), were thus determined by New Kingdom 
antecedents. The layout of the “chapel of Ramesses 11” may be com¬ 
pared to the Eighteenth Dynasty “Small Temple” at Medinet Habu®^^ 
mentioned above (Ch. V.5.1.2) in connection with the interpretation of 
Amun of Sanam. This similarity may have followed from cult similar¬ 
ities. 

The building history of B 800 started under Alara (?) or Kashta (Ch. 
IV. 1.2 Table H). Its layout and orientation suggests that it was dedi¬ 
cated to Amun (and first served as a substitute before the restoration 
of B 500 Concurrently with B 800, the building of royal palace 
B 1200 was also begun (Ch. IV.1.2 Table H). A processional road, in 
its initial section flanked by six granite rams of Amenhotep III brought 
by Piye from Soleb,®^^ connected the temple with a landing place on 
the Nile and, in all probability, B 500, 800 and 1200 were connected 
with each other by a processional road as well as with B 200, B 300, 
and, later, vdth B 600 and 700. The road connecting B 500, B 800 
and 1200 with the Mut temple B 300, which must have been regular¬ 
ly visited by Amun of Napata, is also indicated by the erection of two 
granite lions of Amenhotep III from Soleb®^® by Amanislo (mid-3rd 
century BC) (local) east of B 1200 facing the mountain (marked 
“Prudhoe lions’’®^® in fig. 5). 

The temple dedicated by Taharqo to Amun of Kawa at Kawa was 
oriented east-west, faced the Nile and was connected with the river by 
a processional avenue. South of this avenue stood two more temples 
oriented north-south (fig. 7). The Amun temple of Taharqo occupied 
the site of a New Kingdom temple with burnt brick walls,®®® which 
Taharqo visited in c. 702 BC as heir presumptive (Ch. IV.2.3). Temples 
A and B on the southern side of the processional avenue connecting 
the Amun temple with the Nile, which thus must have followed the line 


655 II PI XLV. 

Kendall 1990 17. 

657 YII 216. Another four rams found standing in front of the Second Pylon [ibid. 
219) may indicate that they had already been transported to Napata in Piye’s early 
reign. 

“8 BM 1, 2, /W VII 212. 

After Lord Prudhoe who removed them. 

Macadam 1955 226f; the base fgm. of a ram (?) statue and a scarab found 
between TT and Temple B may indicate that it was built by Amenhotep III, Macadam 
1955 60. 
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of a New Kingdom avenue, similarly stood on the sites, and pardy pre¬ 
served the walls, of New Kingdom temples. Temple A was dedicated 
by Tutankhamun to Amun-Re of Thebes and (east side chapel) to 
Amun-Re of Kawa, worshipped in the form of a criosphinx.®®' Ta- 
harqo added (?) or rebuilt (?) its outer and inner courts, but preserved 
the naos end of the building with the pronaos and naos reliefs. These 
represent Tutankhamun being legitimized by Amun of Thebes and 
offering to Re-Harakhte and Atum in the pronaos as well as driving 
up the four calves to the ithyphallic Amun (Min) and Isis and per¬ 
forming offerings before Amuns of Thebes and Kawa (double scene on 
main wall; both human-headed), Amun-Re and Thoth in the naos.®®^ 
The preservation of these scenes indicates an adherence to the original 
cults of the temple. 

The New Kingdom (Amenhotep III ?®®^) predecessor of Temple B 
seems to have been entirely destroyed. The new temple was dedicated 
by Shabaqo to “his mother” Anukis®®^ who was worshipped in Kawa 
as one of the companions of Amun of Kawa (Ch. V.5.1.2). The undat¬ 
ed reliefs of the sanctuary®®® indicate a more complicated cult context 
characterized by a Kushiticization of Egyptian deities with the inten¬ 
tion of stressing their southern relations and associating them with the 
ruler of Kush as “saviour of Egypt from the South”. The reliefs with 
Onuris and his lion-headed companion at the sides of the sanctuary 
front (fig. 14) have already been discussed in Ch. V. 1. The anony¬ 
mous king, who appears under the protection of the winged Isis (? west 
wall) and the winged lion-headed Tefnut (? east wall), offers wine to 
Amun of Kawa accompanied by Anukis, Onuris and Tefnut (or Sa¬ 
tis ?®®®) on the west; and to Amun of Thebes, Mut, Chons, and Mon- 
tu on the east side wall of the sanctuary. The centre of the end wall 
was occupied by a false door, on either side of which was a relief 


Macadam 1955 PI. IV; for its interpretation see Bell 1985a. 

662 Macadam 1955 28fr., Pis II-V; PM VII 18Iff. 

663 Macadam 1955 49. 

66 ** Arqamani (around 207/6-186 BC) would assume the epithet “Son of Chnum, 
bom by Satis, nursed by Anukis” in Dakka, LD V PI. 17/c, in which he associates him¬ 
self with the deities of the Cataract region, however, and not with Anukis as consort of 
Amun of Kawa. 

663 Macadam 1955 49ff., Pis VI-VIII; according to Macadam period of Aryamani 
(late 4th-early 3rd cent. BC); Dyn. 25: Torok 1995a 90ff. The late dating is suggested 
on the basis of the poor quality of the hieroglyphic theonyms and utterances accompa¬ 
nying the reliefs which may, however, also be explained as consequences of the non- 
Egyptian features of the entire relief program. 

666 appears, similarly to this goddess, holding a bow in a relief on the front of 
the sanctuary, Macadam 1955 PI. Vl/d. 
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of a male deity with offering stands before him and facing the false 
door.®®^ 

While the hypostyle halls of the temples opened their doors for the 
people only on the occasions of temple festivals and the inner parts of 
the temples remained inaccessible for all except the king and the priest¬ 
hood, the temple approaches and forecourts were accessible. Colossal 
royal statues standing outside the pylon and in the forecourt(s) provid¬ 
ed, as already indicated above, an opportunity for everybody to bring 
an offering and pray for the mediation of a deified king. Both in B 500 
in Napata and in the Sanam temple, however, the forecourts also 
housed other statuary. Two granite statues of the hawk god Sopdu®®® 
of Amenhotep III transferred from Soleb and erected in B 502 and the 
monumental granite statue of a cobra in B 501, of similar origin, prob¬ 
ably functioned as intermediary statues, similarly to a colossal granite 
vulture and two colossal granite uraei, all apparendy of Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty date,®®® at Sanam. The hawk as well as the vulture and the 
cobras were associated with the king and the crown goddesses. The 
statuary found in the first court (B 501) of the Amun temple of Napata 
also consisted of pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty seated statues, including a 
black granite statue of Tuthmosis III which was erected on the (local) 
northern side of the main axis on top of an altar of Atlanersa as base. 
On its side stood a granite sphinx of Senkamanisken.®^® A pendant 
group composed of the seated statue of Hepdjefa, Twelfth Dynasty 
nomarch of Assiut (transferred from Kerma?) and a Senkamanisken 
sphinx stood opposite the former one, on the (local) southern side of 
the main axis.®^' Though erected in this form in the late Napatan or 
early Meroitic period, they probably have been standing in B 501 
already in the early Napatan period and attest, together with late 
Napatan and early Meroitic monuments in B 501,®^^ to the functional 
continuity of the first forecourt.®^® Besides the two life-size statues of 


Symbolizing another temple? 

Sopdu as helper of the king in Taharqo’s Medinet Habu inscriptions: R. Giveon: 
Sopdu. Zri'V(1984) 1107-1110 1108. 

Incomplete fragments found in a secondary position, Griffith 1922a 87, PI. XIV. 
Statue: MFA 23.737, Dunham 1970 17; altar: ibid. 33 (16); sphinx: Khartoum 
1852, ibid. 33; in situ: PI. III/A. 

Hepdjefa: Khartoum 1854, Dunham 1970 25; fgms of sphinx: Reisner 1931 82 
(42). 

Reisner 1931 SOff. gives a list of the provenanced monuments. 

In the absence of the publication of detailed excavation records, it can only gen¬ 
erally be established on the basis of Reisner’s summary chronology (cf Dunham 1970 
Plan V) and the removal of the colossal royal statues in broken condition to two 
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Tuthmosis III and Hepdjefa, there were standing in B 501 small-size 
black granite seated statues of at least five New Kingdom viceroys and 
other officials.While all these seated statues may also have func¬ 
tioned as intermediary statues in spite of the fact that they represented 
strangers and non-royal individuals, they were collected here by Piye 
and his successors as items of decorum. The intention was, however, 
not merely to “decorate” the temple or imitate the appearance of an 
ancient temple in Egypt. The fact that not only a statue, but also the 
great triumphal stela of Tuthmosis III from Year 47 recording his vic¬ 
tories was set up prominently in B 501 close to Piye’s Sandstone Stela, 
clearly shows that the public area of the Amun temple also funetioned 
as an archive for the cultural memory. Piye or his Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty successor who transferred the Tuthmosis stela from its origi¬ 
nal place to B 501 defined Kushite cultural and historical identity 
according to the political reality, not drawing any borderline between 
the Egyptian and Kushite past, and in the spirit of the archaizing con¬ 
cept of continuity (cf. Ch. V.5.1). The text of the stela was used in the 
composition of Piye’s titulary and the stylistic repertory presented in it 
was exploited by the learned priests writing the monumental inscrip¬ 
tions of Piye’s successors. It is tempting to believe that, with its direct 
address to the local population of Tuthmosis Ill’s day, the stela pre¬ 
sented a popular text to be recited by the priests to the late descen¬ 
dants of the Kushites conquered by the New Kingdom pharaoh. 
With the completion of B 501, Piye’s Great Triumphal Stela was erect¬ 
ed here while his Sandstone Stela and another early stela (Table A 4, 
Gh. II. 1.1.1) were transferred from their earlier location (B 502 ?) and 
during the subsequent centuries the forecourt was continuously en¬ 
riched with colossal royal statues and monumental royal inscriptions.®^® 


cachettes some time in the late 7th or the 6th cent. BC (cf. Ch. VI.2.3-4) that B 501 
suffered, at least once, serious damages and that the arrangement of the New Kingdom, 
Dyn. 25 and early Napatan statuary and stelae as discovered by Reisner reflects a later 
rearrangement (which was continuously enriched with newer monuments until the 2nd- 
1st cent. BC). 

S’'* Dunham 1970 28f. 

s’s “Listen people of the southern land, who are in this Pure-mountain called 
Thrones of Two-lands by the Egyptians”, and follows the description of a miracle 
caused by the appearance of a meteorite during Tuthmosis Ill’s Nubian campaign. Urk. 
IV 1238, quoted by C.J. Eyre: Is Historical Literature “Political” or “Literary”? in: 
Loprieno (ed.) 1996 415-433 421. 

For the arrangement of the stelae see L. Torok FHN II 457f, where it is point¬ 
ed out that (some of) the stelae were designed to be set up at a public place of the tem¬ 
ple but with their front side turned towards the temple interior, i.e., towards the deity. 
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As a consequence of major damage, the colossal royal statues were 
removed some time during or after Aspelta’s reign (Ch. VI.2.2), but the 
smaller statuary and the Egyptian hieroglyphic stelae of Piye, Tanwe- 
tamani, Aspelta, and the stelae of Harsiyotef, Nastasen, Aktisanes and 
the Meroitic cursive stela of Tanyidamani (Tables A, B, Ch. 11.1.1.1,2) 
added to them during the course of the subsequent centuries remained 
standing in the Forecourt and (Aspelta’s Khaliut Stela and the 
Tanyidamani Stela) flanking the processional avenue in front of the 
First Pylon. The statuary from Sanam as well as the Aspelta Adoption 
Stela indicate that the forecourt of this temple was endowed with sim¬ 
ilar functions to B 501. In Kawa, the forecourt of Temple A with the 
stelae of the Eighteenth Dynasty governor of Kawa Panakht,®^^ of King 
Aryamani (two pieces), and a now defaced Napatan (?) stela;®^® and the 
forecourt of Taharqo’s Amun temple with the decorously displayed ste¬ 
lae of Taharqo (five pieces) and Anlamani (in fig. 8, First Court, III- 
VIII mark the place of Kawa stelae III-VIII, cf. Table A in Ch. 
II. 1.1.1) fulfilled a similar function as archives of historical memory and 
cultural identity.®^® 

5.1.6. Mortuary religion 

As shown in Ch. III.2.1, the New Kingdom Egyptian dominion result¬ 
ed in a considerable Egyptianization of Nubian society, especially of its 
elite. The impact of Egypt is also noticeable in funerary customs, but 
the mortuary religion(s) of the peoples living in the Middle Nile Region 
remained largely intact. The el Kurru cemetery discussed in more 
detail in Ch. III.4.1 reflects the indigenous funerary customs of the 
Napata region in the post-New Kingdom period as well as the process 
of a gradual Egyptianization. The interpretatio Aegyptiaca of the Nubian 
rite of “killing the pots” in the burial, the appearance of pictograms 
connecting the burials to an Egyptian mortuary iconography (fig. 4a,b), 
of writing in the tomb and the transformation of the tomb superstruc¬ 
ture into an Egyptian-type cult place were determined by the process 


Kawa I, Macadam 1949 Iff. 

Kawa LI, Macadam 1949 9If. 

For similar phenomena in the Ancient Near East cf J.S. Cooper: Mesopotamian 
Historical Consciousness and the Production of Monumental Art in the Third 
Millennium BC. in: A.C. Gunter (ed.): Investigating Artistic Environments in the Ancient Near 
East. Washington 1990 39-51; J. Baines: On the Status and Purposes of Ancient Egyp¬ 
tian Art. CAy 4 (1994) 67-94 87f—For the canonization of cultural memory: J. Ass- 
mann: Der Tempel der agyptischen Spatzeit als Kanonisierung kultureller Identitat. in: 
J. Osing-E.K. Nielsen (eds): The Heritage of Ancient Egypt. Studies in Honour of Erik Iversen. 
Copenhagen 1992 9-25. 
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of state formation and prepared in the realm of mortuary religion the 
acceptance of Egyptian religion first as the basis of an Egyptianized 
myth of the state and then as an institutionalized religion of Kush 
which also could integrate the surviving indigenous cults and popular 
religiosity. The Egyptianization of the royal tomb was achieved in the 
early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty: from Piye onwards, the rulers and the 
(principal) queens were buried in the innermost one of a suite of two 
or three east-west oriented (so that the dead “faced” east) subterranean 
chambers hewn in the rock under masonry pyramids which were pro¬ 
vided with a mortuary cult chapel and enclosed within a walled sacred 
precinct. The ancient custom of burial on a bed (Ch. III.4.1) was main¬ 
tained so that the bed was supported by a stone bench to allow a cof¬ 
fin to be placed upon it and the bed was thus associated with the 
Egyptian embalming bed.®®** The bodies were mummified, wrapped in 
bandages and laid in gilded anthropoid coffins or, exceptionally, in 
stone sarcophagi. The royal burials were provided with shawabti, i.e., 
figures of servants working for their owner in the Other World from 
Piye to Nastasen®®' and the internal organs removed by the embalmers 
were buried in canopic jars. These features as well as the composition 
of the funerary equipment, the presence of inscribed funerary stelae 
and offering tables, the inscriptions and representations in the burial 
chambers as well as the mortuary cult chapels attest to a complete 
adoption of TIP burial practices and to an institutionalization of the 
mortuary cult.®^^ The archaeological evidence displays a hierarchy of 
tomb types and burial customs: the multichambered substructure, 
canopic equipment and shawabti figures do not occur in non-royal 
tombs.®®^ As to the rest of the features of a royal burial: the pyramid 
superstructure, mortuary cult chapel, mummification, coffin, amulets, 
the burials of the elite and the professional “middle class” (see below) 
follow the royal models in cases if they were Egyptianized (see below). 


™ Welsby 1996 8If. 

Dunham 1955 fig. 197. The custom was abandoned with the transfer of the royal 
cemetery to Meroe. 

For the rich archaeological evidence from el Kurru and Nuri see Dunham 1950, 
1955. An analysis of the royal burials of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan peri¬ 
ods as evidence of Kushite religion is still wanting. 

Shawabti figures occur in the elite cemetery of Beg. S only in burials of members 
of the royal family, cf evidence quoted in Ch. V.3.3, note 281. Piye was buried with 
dummy canopic jars, indicating the impact of a feature of contemporary Egyptian non¬ 
royal mortuary practice (cf Ch. IV.2.2). The use of real canopic vessels in royal buri¬ 
als was reintroduced by Taharqo and it was also continued in Egyptian practice into 
the Ptolemaic period, K. Martin: Kanopen II. LA III (1978) 316-319; A. Dodson: Ttu 
Canopk Equipment of the Kings of Eg)ipt. London-New York 1994. 
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The eventual hierarchical differences between the royal and non-royal 
mortuary cult rituals remain obscure. The existence of such differences 
is obvious given the full divinity of the king after his death which is 
reflected in the textual evidence by the expression “the falcon (the 
deceased king) went up/forth to heaven”®®^ and by the restriction of 
scenes in which the enthroned dead receives mortuary offerings from 
his family and priests on the mortuary cult chapel reliefs of the kings, 
their principal queens and princes of special status (predeceased heir 
apparent The appearance of the cult image of Osiris in the cen¬ 
tre of the west wall of the royal mortuary cult chapel,®®® of symbolic 
temple facade architecture in the entrance to the burial chambers,®®^ 
similar architectural decoration®®® on the west wall of the burial cham¬ 
ber or of a false door containing the cult image of snakes on the west 
wall of the chapel®®® follows from the concept of the royal tomb as real 
temple in which the cult of the deified dead is fused with the cult of 
Osiris.®®® This concept is expressed in an impressive manner in 
Taharqo’s pyramid substructure which reproduced the subterranean 
part of the mythical tomb of Osiris on the model of the Abydean 
Osireion of Seti I.®®* In the burial chamber Taharqo’s sarcophagus was 
placed on a stone structure in the centre of a pool, being thus sur¬ 
rounded by a canal which was filled with ground water in imitation of 
the mythical model, the island which appeared at the creation of the 
world and became, according to solar mythology, the mound on which 
Osiris and the dead king who became Osiris were buried.®®^ 


Kawa V (Taharqo) line 15; Kawa IX (Irike-Amannote) line 4, FHMl No. 22, II 
No. 71. 

“5 In Beg. W.: Dunham 1963 84, 89, 99, 118, 214; Beg. S.: ibid. 380. 

E.g., Nu. 3 (Senkamanisken), Dunham 1955 PI. XI/B. 

Dunham 1955 passim. 

688 Nu. 3, Dunham 1955 PI. XVII. 

689 Amani-nataki-lebte (2nd half of 6th cent. BC), Dunham 1955 PL 
XLV/E; for the Dyn. 26 models F. le Corsu, RdE 20 (1968) 109-125; G. Haeny: 
Scheintiir. Zd V (1983) 563-574 571. 

688 For the Ramesside models: J. Assmann: Das Grab des Basa. Mainz 1973; id.: 
Totenkult, Totenglauben. LA VI (1985) 659-676 671. 

68 > Earlier royal tombs (cenotaphs) in this form: Mentuhotep II (Dyn. 11), Deir el- 
Bahari; Sesostris III (Dyn. 12), Ahmose (Dyn. 18), Abydos. It was also imitated in the 
Theban tomb of Montuemhat, Mayor of Thebes under Taharqo, Tanwetamani and 
Psamtik I (Ch. IV.2.4). D. Arnold: Lexikon der dgfpAschen Baukunst. Zurich 1994 182f., 
239f. For the tunnel supplying Seti I’s (Dyn. 19) Theban tomb with ground water: J. 
Lipinska: The Mysterious Tunnel, in: Eyre-Montagno Leahy (eds) 1994 193-194. 

682 A. Wilkinson: Landscapes for Funeral Rituals in Dynastic Times, in: Eyre-Mon- 
tagno Leahy (eds) 1994 391-401 392f.—Dunham 1955 9 believed that the builders had 
erroneously penetrated below the water table. 
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Around the turn of the 7th and 6th centuries BC, King Aspelta 
rebuilt the pyramid tomb and reestablished the funerary cult founda¬ 
tion of Prince Khaliut, a son of his eighth predecessor Piye. The com¬ 
memoration of this act and the list of the provisions for Khaliut’s mor¬ 
tuary cult were embedded in a complex text consisting of a discourse 
on the moral foundations of correct conduct in life and a discourse on 
the legitimacy and justness of Aspelta’s kingship, putting the pious and 
dutiful maintenance of the memory of the ancestors into the theologi¬ 
cal perspective of ideal rule.®®^ The “speech” of Khaliut, which was 
based on the Negative Confession of Chapter 125 of the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead®^^ in which the deceased denied all sorts of ethical and 
cubic sins in the judgement of the dead, and his subsequent prayer may 
be interpreted as a reinforcement of Aspelta’s legitimation by a blessed 
ancestor.®®^ The text was inscribed on a stela which was erected in 
front of the First Pylon of the great Amun temple B 500 at Napata, on 
the (local) north side of the approach. The prominent place selected for 
the stela was determined by its collateral messages, i.e., the social-eth¬ 
ical and political discourses, and it also indicates that the institutional¬ 
ized mortuary cult of the royal family and the elite was associated with 
the Amun temple,®^® whose priests were the beneficiaries of the rich 
donations listed on the stela. It may also be supposed that the daily 
funerary cult offerings were performed partly in the chapel of the pyra¬ 
mid compound®®^ and pardy in the Amun temple, in the sense of the 
late New Kingdom-TIP practice on which the Kushite funerary cult 
institutions were modelled. 

A special feature of Kushite royal funerary cult is indicated by the 
emphasis put on the cult of the king’s female ancestors. In Taharqo’s 


Aspelta KS, FHN I No. 40. 

Of. E. Hornung: Das Totenbuch der Ag)>pter. Ziirich-Munchen 1990 233fr.; M.H. van 
Es: Siinde und Schuld (Sundenbekenntnis). LA VI (1985) 108-110; id.: Totenbuch. ibid. 
108-110. 

Khaliut appears in the role of Aspelta’s father when the first speaks about the 
latter thus: “He established my food-offerings for ever and ever (just) as Horns did [for 
his father Osiris]”. FHAf\ No. 40 lines 23f (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

696 -pjjg unpublished fragments of a stela of Queen Amanitakaye (w. Aramatelqo, m. 
Malonaqen, 6th cent. BC, buried in Nu. 26, Dunham 1955 145fr.) from B 500 (Reisner 
1931 83 [55]) may have been associated with her mortuary cult. 

Designated with reference to the traditional Egyptian term for mortuary cult tem¬ 
ple hwt nt hh n rnpwt, “pyramid-compound of millions of years”. FHN I No. 40 lines 
21 f. 

Cf Kuhlmann 1979 662; R. Stadelmann: Totentempel iii. IAA VI (1985) 706- 

711. 
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Kawa stela from Years 8-10 {c. 680 BC) the story of the commitment 
of Alara’s sister to Amun and the covenant between Amun and Alara 
(see Ch. V.4.1) was appended with an utterance on the duties of the 
king: 

He [Amun-Re] appointed for him his son, 

the Son-of-Re: Taharqo, may he live for ever, a king [...] 

to commemorate his [Amun] name, to embellish his monuments, 

to maintain his statues, to inscribe his name on the temple, 

to call out the names of his [the king] foremothers, 

to establish funerary offerings for them 

and to give them numerous Aa-servants, rich in all things.®^® 

Though the cult of the female ancestors also recalls the cenotaph erect¬ 
ed by the Eighteenth Dynasty King Ahmose for his “mother’s mother” 
Tetisheri in Abydos^°® and the cult of Ahmose’s mother Ahhotep 1,^°' 
this emphatic association of the royal ancestor cult with the foremoth¬ 
ers represents a special Kushite edition of an Egyptian concept.^*’^ In 
the actual royal context, the “calling out the names”^®^ of the female 
ancestors refers to an institutionalized cult with a priesthood, the prac¬ 
tice of which included offerings and the carrying out of rites before lists 
of the names of the queens and/or their statues.^*^"^ The ritual worship 
of the (female) ancestor list is suggested by the central role played by 
such a list in the legitimation of Aspelta (Ch. V.3.2.2). It also seems 
probable that the cult of the female ancestors was, similarly to the cult 
of the dead king, (primarily) associated with the Amun temples. 

As opposed to the homogeneous picture presented by the fully Egyp- 
tianized royal burials, the burials of the elite and the professional mid¬ 
dle strata show a typologieal dichotomy. In the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
and early Napatan cemeteries of Sanam and Kawa as well as in the 


Kawa VI, lines 24f., FHN I No. 24 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

Stela Cairo CG 34002, Urk. IV 27.16; C. Vandersleyen: Tetischeri. LA VI (1985) 
458-459. 

W. Seipel: Ahhotep II. Zd I (1972) 99; Troy 1986 10711. 

For Egyptian (royal) ancestor cult see D. Wildung: Ahnenkult. LA I (1972) 111- 
112; Kuhlmann 1979; R. Gundlach: Verehrung friiherer Konige. LA VI (1986) 969- 
973; id.: Vergangenheit, Verhaltnis zu. LA VI (1986) 981-985; H. Goedicke: Vergott- 
lichung. LA VI (1986) 989-992; for private ancestor cult see recently M. Fitzenreiter: 
Zum Ahnenkult in Agypten. GM 143 (1994) 51-72. 

For the New Kingdom preliminaries cf. W. Barta: Aufbau und Bedeutung der altd- 
gyptischen Opferformel. Gliickstadt-Hamburg-New York 1968 (Bitte 147), but see Assmann 
1994b 292 with note 65. 

See the near-life size granite statue of Queen Amanimalol from the great Amun 
temple of Napata, Khartoum 1843, Dunham 1970 21, PI. XVII. 
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early sections of the West and South Cemeteries at Meroe City Egyp- 
tianized burials of extended, frequendy mummified, bodies, oriented 
east-west with head at west, in a coffin or only wrapped and with a 
mask, frequendy covered with a bead net (cf Ch. IV.2.4) occurred 
simultaneously with burials of contracted bodies without mummifica¬ 
tion, laid on the right side with head to the east, frequently with the 
hands before the face (cf Ch. IV. 1.2, 2.4). Coffin burials may occur 
both in axial chamber graves with a stairway entrance and in pit 
graves. At Sanam and in Qustul in Lower Nubia there also occurred 
shallow pits or round holes with contracted bodies in them. It seems 
that the pit-and-lateral niche represents the traditional tomb substruc¬ 
ture of the el Kurru and Sanam (?) regions, while the earliest non- 
mummified tombs at Meroe City belong to the simple pit type.^°^ This 
dualism indicates the unhindered preservation of indigenous burial 
practices and also probably of elements of native mortuary religion^®® 
side-by-side with the adoption of contemporary Egyptian burial prac¬ 
tices and funerary cult.^°^ Egyptianization was virtually complete in the 
royal family and the priesthood, and almost complete in the highest 
echelons of the elite buried in the Meroe South and West Cemeteries, 
while the middle strata and presumably the commoners as well were 
not forced to abandon all native beliefs: there are tombs containing 
contemporary Egyptianized and non-Egyptianized burials. 

The two typological complexes are, however, interconnected by the 
presence of the same range of Egyptian and Egyptian-style amulet 
types. The rich amulet and funerary jewelry finds from the Egypt¬ 
ianized burials show the adoption of the Egyptian beliefs connected 
to the magically protective properties of divine images and symbols 
made directly for funerary purposes or worn in life and taken to the 
tomb for use in the life after death.While the native-type burials 


Ch. IV.I.2, 2.4 above; cf. Williams 1990 29ff; Torok n.d. Ch. 2.1. 

Bonnet 1996. 

For the evidence see Griffith 1923; Dunham 1950, 1955, 1963; Vila 1980; 
Bonnet 1996. A detailed investigation of the connections with Dyn. 25-26 Egyptian 
practices (cf. D. Aston: Tomb Groups Jrom the End of the New Kingdom to the Beginning of the 
Sake Period. Birmingham 1987; J.H. Taylor: The Development of Theban Coffins during the 
Third Intermediate Period. A Typological Study. Birmingham 1985; id.: The Development of 
Cartonnage Cases, in: D’Auria et al. 1988 166-168) remains to be established. 

^08 Griffith 1923 8711. 

709 jjj general terms, the range of the amulet types occurring in Kushite burials con¬ 
forms to Egyptian TIP types (cf Andrews 1994 llff; M. Huttner: Mumienamulette im 
Totenbrauchtum der Spdtzeit. Wien 1995). The Kushite features of individual types, espe¬ 
cially those connected with the cults of Amun and Onuris and with native deities (cf 
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mainly consist of the same types, the occurrence of clay idols of a non- 
Egyptian type in them^'** may indicate that the adoption of Egyptian 
figures with magical significance was motivated by an indigenous tra¬ 
dition of protective figurines left in the tomb. 


6. Architecture and arts in the 10th-7th centuries BC 

The Nubians lived under New Kingdom domination in Egyptian-type 
walled (temple-) towns, in urban settlements associated with the Rames- 
side rock temples, in settlements attached to Egyptian fortresses, and in 
agricultural villages of various sizes. The members of the elite and the 
middle strata were buried in rock-cut and built Egyptian-type tombs. 
However, monumental building complexes serving closely intertwined 
royal and cultic functions and giving architectural expression to con¬ 
cepts of regency had already existed in the indigenous Kerma culture. 
It is thus rather unlikely that the traditions of a complex setdement- 
and mortuary architecture and the technical skills of construction 
would have entirely disappeared with the end of the Egyptian domin¬ 
ion, even though it seems probable that the 10th-9th centuries wit¬ 
nessed little, if any, larger-scale building activity in the fragmented poli¬ 
ties of the Region. The tombs of the el Kurru cemetery see the reemer¬ 
gence of basic construction technologies (enclosure walls, tumulus 
encasings, corbel vaults built from dressed sandstone blocks; mudbrick 
walls) initially in association with an African architectural tradition: 
namely, the circular tumulus and its circular/horseshoe-shaped enclo¬ 
sure, and subsequendy in association with rectangular tomb superstruc¬ 
tures, tomb chapels, and enceinte walls. The change from the circular 
to the rectangular form is not only a sign of Egyptianization, but also 
manifests the (re-)creation of an architectural form exclusively associat¬ 
ed with the divine/mortuary/royal spheres. Furthermore, a walled and 


the lion-headed fly amulets, Griffith 1923 PI. LVn/21, 22; Dunham 1963 figs. 9/b, 
33/b; S. Schoske-D. Wildung: Gett und Goiter im Allen Agfptm. Mainz 1992 Cat. 45) 
would, however, deserve a special investigation. 

7'“ Griffith 1923 123, PI. XXIX/3; Dunham 1950 40, PI. LIX/E-G (from Ku. 5, 
Qalhata, w. Shebitqo, m. Shabaqo and Tanwetamani), cf. Wenig 1978 Cat. 144 (unpro- 
venanced, from Begarawiya); Dunham 1963 figs 175/13 (Dyn. 25 ?), 168 (early 
Meroitic). For late (?) Meroitic examples see Wenig 1978 Cat. 142 (Meroe City, settle¬ 
ment area), 143 (Karanog tomb 300).—For Jebel Moya see Gerharz 1994 105. 
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fortified settlement already existed before the middle of the 8th centu¬ 
ry BC in the neighbourhood of the el Kurru cemetery (Ch. III.4.1). 

The impact of Egyptian architectural traditions is obvious in the 
great changes from tumulus to pyramid-on-mastaba and, with Piye’s 
burial, from this latter type to the pyramid tomb superstructure. But 
both the pyramid-on-mastaba and the steep-sided pyramid superstruc¬ 
tures came through the mediation of New Kingdom Lower Nubian 
architectural types (cf Ch. IV.2.2), i.e., their revival might in fact have 
been considered, in the sense of the Kushite concept of “archaizing” 
(Ch. V. 1), as a return to ancestral traditions. 

With the establishment of the double kingdom of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty, large-scale building activity began in Kush bringing Egyptian 
architects, sculptors and artesans of all sorts as well as Egyptian tech¬ 
nologies and artefacts of Egyptian manufacture to the centres of the 
Middle Nile Region.^** The construction, decoration and furnishing of 
temples and palatial buildings that were begun under Kashta and Piye 
was, however, a long process spanning the next century (cf Tables H- 
M, Ch. IV. 1.2). This, virtually continuous, building activity could only 
be executed by permanent local workshops organized and controlled 
by Egyptian experts. Though in Taharqo’s reign a new, and decisive¬ 
ly influential, group of builders and artists was brought from Memphis 
and Thebes to build, and adorn with reliefs, the Amun temple at 
Kawa, the workshops, as is obvious from their preserved work as well 
as from the testimony of the tradition growing out from it, educated a 
Kushite personnel which could carry on the technologies adopted from, 
and the style formed with the help of the Egyptian artists, artesans and 
craftsmen. During the course of the decades from Piye’s early reign to 
Taharqo’s early reign the workshops in Kush shaped a special complex 
of iconographic types and a stylistic idiom which can be regarded as 
the Kushite counterpart of Egyptian archaizing (Ch. V. 1) and which 
continued, under intermittent Egyptian influence, to determine the 
Kushite artistic production of the next two centuries. 

The layout of the earliest and most important Amun temple at 


For general surveys see Wenig 1975a; 1978 FSfT.; C. Aldred: Egyptian Art in the 
Days of the Pharaohs 3100-320 BC. New York-Toronto 1980 215fr.; W.S. Smith 1981 
395fr.; Leclant 1981. For detailed analyses: Russmann 1974 (royal portraiture in the 
round, Dyn. 25); Mysliwiec 1988 (royal portraiture in relief, Dyn. 25); S. Wenig: 
Permanence and Change in Kushite Art. Unpubl. paper submitted at the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Conference for Meroitk Studies, Khartoum, January 1988 (sculpture in the round and 
reliel); Wolf 1990 (architecture and sculpture from Taharqo’s reign). 
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Napata (B 500) was pardy determined by standing New Kingdom walls 
of the sanctuary part, to which Piye added a Re-Harakhte chapel, a 
hypostyle hall, and, after c. 728 BC, a forecourt. As to the functional 
scheme defined by the Kushite Amun cult, the layout of B 500, when 
complete, with the sequence of a hypaethral forecourt, a roofed 
hypostyle hall, a columned and roofed pronaos or hall of the offering 
tables from which a Re-Harakhte chapel on one side and chapels of 
unknown significance on the other side can be approached, and a sanc¬ 
tuary, became a standard type. However, in Taharqo’s Amun temples 
at Kawa, Sanam and Tabo, which are almost entirely identical in 
ground plan and in measurements, these rooms were arranged within 
one simple rectangle (fig. 8), which indicates the influence of the archi¬ 
tectural purism of Twentieth Dynasty temples in Thebes. 

The Amun temples, with which other sanctuaries and ceremonial/ 
official/residential palaces were coordinated, constituted the nuclei of 
urban settlements. The processional avenues connecting the Amun 
temples with the Nile, with the palace(s), and with the other sanctuar¬ 
ies defined the topographic structure of these settlements. The life of 
the community was not only determined by the inhabitants of the cult- 
and royal edifices, but the context and proportions of these edifices also 
presented a symbolic image of the god-king-man relationship (cf Ch. 
V.5.1.5). 

As was also mentioned in Ch. V.5.1.5, the first Amun temple and 
residence compound at Meroe City was erected on a higher part of the 
area to “represent” the primeval mound, and, according to Bradley’s 
reconstruction of the early topography of the site,^*^ the civil quarters 
of the city were also originally built on alluvial islands separated from 
each other by temporary (?) Nile channels (fig. 16). The selection of the 
site as governmental centre of the Butana region and its layout may, 
however, also have been influenced by the topography of New 
Kingdom-TIP Memphis with its canals surrounding and also separat¬ 
ing the Ptah temple district and the suburbs and with its necropoleis 
situated on the same bank of the Nile.^'^ 

Recent excavations in the area of the North Mound produced evi- 


E.g., Karnak, temple of Chons; temple of Ramesses III in the first court of the 
great Amun temple; Medinet Habu, mortuary temple of Ramesses III. 

^‘3 Bradley 1982, 1984. 

Cf D.G. Jeffreys: The Surv^ of Memphis. Part One: The Archaeological Report. London 
1985 48ff; K.A. Kitchen: Towards A Reconstruction of Ramesside Memphis, in: 
Bleiberg-Freed (eds) 1991 87-104 figs If 
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dence of an early urban occupation starting around the 8th century BC 
on the site of a primitive (?) settlement dated to c. 1000 BC7’^ Here 
the early levels were found to be overlaid by “an extensive level of 
water-laid clay, silt, and river cobbles, indicative of an extraordinary 
high Nile’V*® which was explained by Bradley as a consequence of the 
Nubian rainstorm and subsequent great inundation reported in Year 6 
of Taharqo (c. 685 BC).^’^ Such a dating of the early stratigraphy of 
the habitation quarters is also supported by the brick sizes observed 
below and above the “flood” level. The standard brick sizes^'® also 
indicate that the brick building technology and the early builders came 
from the Napata region. The early Amun temple was not excavated. 
Its existence and chronology is indicated by a votive statuette dedicat¬ 
ed by Taharqo (?),^*^ by inscribed architectural fragments found part¬ 
ly in situ and partly in destruction layers, and by finds from two tem¬ 
ple cachettes containing items of temple furniture and temple votives 
of gold and, mostly, faience of early Napatan date.^^® The inscribed 
architectural blocks attest to the building activity of Aspelta and early 
6th to mid-5th century BC rulers (Ch. VI. 1.2), but the temple furni¬ 
ture items and votives also indicate that the temple already existed in 
Senkamanisken’s reign (second half of the 7th century BC). The votives 
bear witness to the celebration of the New Year festival in it (Ch. 
V.5.1.5). 

The New Kingdom nucleus of B 500 at Napata was restored in 
Piye’s early reign. He also added a Re-Harakhte chapel to it; restored 
(?) or replaced (?) the reliefs of the hall of the offering tables (B 503);^^' 
and added a monumental columned hall (B 502). The documented 
relief fragments in B 503 seem to have belonged to procession scene(s) 
(Ch. V.5.1.5). B 502 had a double function. On the interior face of the 
towers of the Second Pylon and at the (local) western end of the (local) 
north wall, interior, remains of three relief registers (originally in a total 
height of c. 9-10 m; with the roof in a height of r. 11 m^^^) were found. 


For radiocarbon dates see Shinnie-Bradley 1980 App. C; for the earliest huts 
ibid. 28, fig. 14. 

7 "5 Bradley 1984 200. 

FHMl No. 22, lines SIT. 

’>8 Griffith 1922a 80; Bradley 1984 198. 

’'9 Tdrdk n.d. Ch. 99.1 find x-g. Pis 21 Of. 

’^0 Torok 1992a 115f; detailed publication: Tdrdk n.d. Ch. 2.4.1, 38, 97.1, Pis 115- 
125. 

™ PM VII 220 (37)f. 

”2 Kendall 1986 fig. 9; 1990 20. 
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It may be inferred from these that the (local) western half (as far east 
as the transversal axis marked by the Pocal] north and south doors) of 
B 502 was decorated, according to the tradition originating in the 
iconographical program of Ramesside forecourts,with historical bat- 
de scenes and symbolic images of the king as conqueror and universal 
ruler. The eastern half of B 502 was decorated with ritual scenes^^'^ and 
the (local) eastern half of the (local) south wall with the scene repre¬ 
senting the emergence of the barque procession of Amun of Napata 
from the sanctuary and its adoration by a priest performing censing. 
The priest was followed in this scene by Piye and his wife Peksater and 
attendants.The opposite wall was presumably decorated with anoth¬ 
er barque procession, B 502 constituting thus the model of the program 
of the Kawa Hypostyle (figs 8-12). In accordance with the arrangement 
of the columns (fig. 5), the reliefs thus indicate that B 502 united the 
functions of a forecourt and a hypostyle hall. The duplication of the 
barque procession points towards the iconography of the inner halls of 
Ramesses IPs Nubian rock temples and it would seem that the func¬ 
tional and iconographical fusion of the forecourt with the hypostyle can 
be traced back to the same model.^^® It is especially significant that the 
war scenes penetrated the interior of the rock temple of Beit el Wall as 
far as the columned hall preceding the naos where they alternate with 
offering- and jubilee scenes,thus presenting another likely source for 
the iconography of B 502. While the impact of New Kingdom temples 
in Nubia as well as in Egypt was decisive, the reliefs of the temples of 
Napata, Kawa, and Sanam also suggest that the models were con¬ 
sciously selected in order to create an iconographical manifestation of 
the Kushite myth of the state. The deviations from the traditional 
interconnections between the individual rooms in the Egyptian temples 
and their relief decoration clearly indicate that several rooms of the 
Kushite temples had a cultic use that differed from the Egyptian tem¬ 
ples. 

Though owing a debt to Nubian New Kingdom reliefs, the masters 


Arnold 1962 110. 

^2^ PM VII 220 (36). 

725 PAt VII 219 (32)f. 

226 Cf. Arnold 1962 110. 

222 PM VII 23fr. (6)-(9), (23)-(32); Arnold 1962 110 note 2. 

226 The deviation of the Kawa program from the classical Egyptian canon is 
explained by Arnold 1962 55f in general terms as a Late Period phenomenon. His gen¬ 
eralisation is contradicted, however, by Egyptian Late Period programs which adhere 
to the classical canon. 
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of Piye’s early reliefs also invented new iconographical patterns with 
the integration of contemporary weaponry and combat methods into 
the New Kingdom context, and shaped a special stylistic idiom with 
the creation of realistic types: a Kushite ethnotype based only partly on 
New Kingdom models and a horse type based on the characteristics of 
the Kushite breed (Ch. V. 1). The exaggeratedly elongated proportions 
of the tall and slender human figures and the rangy, long-legged hors¬ 
es and the tubular rendering of the human limbs remain idiosyncratic 
features of the Napatan workshop in the reliefs it executed after c. 728 
in B 501 also. These features would also reoccur in much later reliefs 
executed under their influence (Ch. VI.3.3). The iconographical pro¬ 
gram of the hypaethral forecourt B 501 erected after c. 728 was simi¬ 
larly conceived under the influence of the above-quoted Nubian rock 
temples.As it may be inferred from the preserved and recorded 
scene fragments, the local south, west (?) and north walls were deco¬ 
rated in three registers (to a total height of c. 10 m, with the roof of 
the hypaethral at a height of c. 11 m, and in which the figures of Piye 
occupied, similarly to B 502, two registers in height) with a monu¬ 
mental rendering of the conquest (local eastern wall^^°) and tribute of 
Piye’s Egyptian foes (local northern^^' and western half of south wall 
[?]732); j-itual scenes also involving members of the royal family (local 
west wall),^^^ and a jubilee festival (?) of Piye (local eastern half of south 

walp34)_ 

A stela from c. 685 BC records the participation of Memphite crafts¬ 
men working under the supervision of an \my-r-kit, “overseer of works” 
on the building of Taharqo’s Amun temple at Kawa {c. 690-680 
BC).735 q'jjg latter title defines a learned architect of distinction,^^® who 
was in all probability responsible for the monumental homogeneity of 
the layout and the reproduction on the interior sides of the pylon tow¬ 
ers (la,b in fig. 8) of the Old Kingdom rendering of the king as sphinx 
trampling on his enemies, as it could be seen in temples of Sahure, 


Cf. Derr, PMW\ 87 (15), (17); Abu Simbel, ibid. 109 (99) and especially Beit el- 
Wali, ibid. 25 {23)-(32). 

730 pj^ VII 219 (26). 

Reconstruction: Kendall 1986 fig. 8. 

732 Uncertain, PM VII 216 (12)f. 

733 PMVW 216 (11). 

73* Kendall 1986 16f. identifies a scene representing Piye running with a bull and 
associates it with the sed festival. 

735 Kawa IV lines 2If, FKKl No. 21. 

736 W. Helck: Bauleiter. lA I (1973) 654-655. 
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Neuserre and Pepy The sculptors working under his supervision 
executed a relief decoration of splendid quality. The leading role in the 
composition of the iconographical program was, however, played by 
Kushite priests who amalgamated conceptual and iconographical mod¬ 
els from various Nubian and Egyptian (primarily Theban) sources in 
order to present a pictorial rendering of the legitimation of the king of 
Kush by the Nubian Amun. The high level and scope of their knowl¬ 
edge and their attempts at the Kushiticization of Egyptian cults were 
already touched upon in the discussion of the relief program of the 
Napatan Mut temple B 300 (see Ch. V.4.3). While the Egyptian 
experts with whom they cooperated arrived in the single clearly record¬ 
ed case by royal order to Kawa, their priestly education and temple 
affiliation seems rather likely. Nevertheless, the central role played 
by the representation of concepts of kingship in the decorative pro¬ 
grams (Ch. V.4.3) and the emergence of a distinctly Kushite iconogra¬ 
phy for the ruler (Ch. V.l, V.4.3) strongly indicate a sort of royal par¬ 
ticipation the actual form of which remains, however, unknown to 
us.^^^ 

The Kawa program has been discussed in greater detail in Ch. 
V.4.3, 5.1.2 and 5.1.5 above. The building of the Sanam temple start¬ 
ed in the period of the Kawa works or immediately after their com- 
pletion,^^® but, in spite of the similarities in the layout and correspon¬ 
dences in the iconographical program, its relief decoration was defined 
by a different cult context. While the exterior walls of Kawa demon¬ 
strated in monumental one-register scenes the principal aspects of the 
king’s legitimation by the gods, presenting a simplified symbolic ren¬ 
dering of the enthronement cycles of the interior, the north and 
south exterior walls of the Sanam temple were decorated in several reg¬ 
isters with historical (?) war scenes (south wall western half) and with 
the representation of the river and land processions of the barques of 
a divine triad and associated rites (eastern half of the north and south 
walls). 


™ W.S. Smith 1981 400. 

Cf. also Leahy 1992 240. 

”9 Russmann 1995 232. 

Wolf 1990 162f. 

Description: Macadam 1955 10214. 

Griffith 1922a 9214, cf. Ch. V.5.1.5.—The small fragments recorded from the 
interior (building inscription with historical references [cf. Ch. II. 1.1.1, Table A] and 
procession [?] from forecourt; enthronement cycle from hypostyle; ibid. 10114) again 
indicate considerable differences, but do not allow a reconstruction of the program. 
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The poor recording of the early reliefs from B 502 and fragments 
preserved in B 501 (from around 728 allows only a hypotheti¬ 

cal dating of the formation of the iconography of the Kushite ethno- 
type.^*"*^ The small, round head with round face, broad, high cheek¬ 
bones, broad jaw, square, short chin, short nose, large mouth with 
prominent lips, and strong folds (the “Kushite folds”) curving down 
from nose to mouth of Piye’s reliefs emerges in fully developed form in 
royal representations, in relieP^^ as well as in the round,^^® from 
Shabaqo’s reign. The representation of the Kushite physiognomy in 
royal portraiture^'^^ stimulated the development of a new conception of 
the human face in private portraiture in Egypt as well.^^® The elements 
of this ethnotype were integrated into a “formula used for denoting the 
maturity of age, as distinguished from the immaturity of eternal 
youth”^^^ that characterized earlier Egyptian portraiture, as deter¬ 
mined by the world view of the period in which experience, maturity 
and wisdom were expected from the kings destined to restore Egypt’s 
unity and world power. 

The Kushite ethnotype as formulated in Piye’s Napatan reliefs thus 
provided only the ingredients for a more complex iconographical type. 
Abandoning the elongated body of the Piye reliefs (which appears 
unreal but reflects in fact an actual Kushite type), the powerful, stout 
Old- and Middle Kingdom body type was adopted in royal represen¬ 
tations. The Kushite facial features were integrated into Middle King¬ 
dom realism. While it would seem likely that the full-fledged Kushite 
royal representation type in relief and in the round was created in 
Egyptian workshops, it appeared simultaneously in Kush where its 


For literature and the unpublished drawings and photographs: PM VII 21611.; 
Dunham 1970 PI. L. 

Dated generally to the reigns of Shabaqo and Shebitqo, e.g., Mysliwiec 1988 44f.; 
Leahy 1992 235. 

7+5 Mysliwiec 1988 3511. 

Russmann 1974; Russmann-Finn 1989 165fF. 

Though the inscribed royal images allow an identification of small differences in 
the shape and proportions of the head and in the facial features characterizing the indi¬ 
vidual rulers, the differences within the iconography of individual kings ranging from 
the Negroid type to a Ramesside classicism warn that there existed no realistic portraits. 
Instead, there existed contemporarily as well as successively different “likenesses” or type 
portraits created in order to convey different conceptual messages connected to various 
aspects of kingship ideology and to political events and considerations. Cf also ESLP 
xxxviii; Russmann-Finn 1989 164ff 

7+8 £yZ./> xxxviii; Russmann-Finn 1989 168. 

ESLP xxxviii. 
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Kushite ingredients, viz., the Negroid facial features and the Kushite 
regalia, were specially emphasized as opposed to a classicizing reduc¬ 
tion of the former in Egyptian representations of the later Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty. Taharqo’s monumental statue erected in Napata,^^® the reliefs 
in Kawa, and the reliefs on his barque stand from B 500^^' reflect the 
whole stylistic repertoire of Kushite art in the 2nd half of the 7th cen¬ 
tury BC from a “brutally” realistic rendering of the Kushite facial 
type^^^ to a Ramesside-style classicizing. All these works are character¬ 
ized by a trend of stylization prevalent in the loving interest in the 
minute details of the costumes, the modelling of the shoulders, arms 
and legs under thin robes, and, most conspicuously, in the idiosyncrat¬ 
ic rendering of the arm and leg muscles of the king and the gods and 
the ornamental modelling of their bones and knees. The subtle mod¬ 
elling of the body in relation to the drapery connects the reliefs from 
Kush with the production of contemporary Egyptian (especially The- 
ban^^^) sculptors working in an archaizing style. The exaggerated styl¬ 
ization of the limbs was, however, a distinctive feature of the workshops 
in Kush and it remained, as shown by the colossal statues from B 500 
and Atlanersa’s barque stand from B 700,^^“* characteristic of the 
human representation in Napatan sculpture. 

A special class of royal portraiture is constituted by finely modelled 
small-scale (average height around 7 cm) votive statuettes in cast 
bronze (PI. 1) repeating the iconographical and stylistic features of 
monumental statuary and doubtless produced under its impact in 
workshops both in Egypt^^^ and in Kush.^^® The origins of the major- 


Khartoum 1841, Dunham 1970 17, Pis Vllf. 

In situ in B 506 and fragments MFA 16-4-241, Dunham 1970 PI. XXIX; W.S. 
Smith 1981 fig. 391. 

See especially a queen from the Hypostyle at Kawa, Macadam 1955 PI. LXIV/ 
f-g- 

753 Pqj. jpg reliefs of the tombs of Montuemhat and Pabasa: W.S. Smith 1981 400.— 
For the earlier tomb of Harwa: Russmann 1983; D. Eigner: Die monumentalen Grabbauten 
der Spdtzeit in der thebanischen Jlekropok. Wien 1984. For Montuemhat’s tomb reliefs: E.R. 
Russmann: The Motif of Bound Papyrus Plants and the Decorative Program in 
Mentuemhat’s First Court. JARCE 32 (1995) 117-126; for a review of the Theban tomb 
reliefs of the late Dyn. 25-early Dyn. 26 period from the point of view of their Old, 
Middle and New Kingdom models: Manuelian 1994 18fF. 

Dunham 1970 Pis XXX-XXXI. 

Unprovenanced Egyptian exemplars (cf Russmann 1974 5711.) presumably come 
from a sanctuary at North Saqqara according to B.V. Bothmer: Egyptian Antiquities, in: 
Antiquities from the Collection of Christos G. Bastis. New York 1987 41. 

756 Prom Napata B 500: MFA 21.3096, Dunham 1970 43, Russmann 1974 59f.; 
from Kawa: Macadam 1955 41, 143f, PI. LXXVII-LXXIX, Russmann 1974 6011.; 
from Amentago (Dongola province): ibid. 64; from Meroe City: Torok n.d. Pis 210f. 
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ity of minor art objects in metal, bone, and faience from the royal and 
elite necropoleis and the temple sites remains uncertain in view of the 
stylistic homogeneity of import and Kushite production.The latter 
can, however, frequendy be identified—and its high quality appreciat¬ 
ed—on the basis of inscriptions as in the case of the faience ex votos 
from Meroe City^^® or inscriptions as well as iconographical features as 
in the case of the metal cylinders (decree cases?) from Napatan royal 
burials (Ch. V.4.3). Besides the adoption of Egyptian prototypes, 
Kushite metalwork and silversmith’s work also displays from the very 
outset unusual inventions demonstrating an autonomous use of 
Egyptian technologies, motifs and style. 


W.S. Smith 1981 404fF. 

Torok n.d. Pis 115-125. 

”9 E.g., Wenig 1978 Cat. Ill, cf. W.S. Smith 1981 405f. 

E.g., Wenig 1978 Cat. 91-96; for the mirror handle of Shabaqo: W.S. Smith 1981 
406f.; survival of the type: Wenig 1978 Cat. 115 (Amani-nataki-lebte, 2nd half of 6th 
cent. BC). 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE KINGDOM OF KUSH BETWEEN THE 
WITHDRAWAL FROM EGYPT AND THE END OF 
THE “NAPATAN” DYNASTY 
(FROM 656 TO THE MID-3RD CENT. BC) 


“Then this god said to His Majesty, 

‘You shall give me the lands that were taken from 


1. The sources 


1.1. Textual evidence 

From the twenty-nine royal documents in hieroglyphic Egyptian listed 
in Table A (Ch. II. 1.1.1), seventeen date from the period discussed in 
this chapter. The monumental inscriptions of Anlamani, Aspelta, Irike- 
Amannote, Harsiyotef and Nastasen present valuable information on 
concepts of the myth of the state and the developments in the legiti¬ 
mation process. They were analysed from these particular aspects as 
well as from the viewpoint of the structure of Kushite government in 
earlier chapters in this book (Ch. V.3-5). As documents of political and 
cultural history, they will be discussed in this chapter, together with the 
rest of the royal inscriptions preserved from this period, which are, 
however, fragmentary or pertain to special issues as building or restora¬ 
tion and economic management of temples. Besides monumental royal 
documents, there are hieroglyphic texts connected to temple cults and 
mortuary religion from this period. These will be touched upon in Ch. 
VI.3.2. The historical evidence is complemented with hieroglyphic 
Egyptian and Greek documents relating to the Nubian campaign of 
Psamtik II in 593 BC (Ch. VI.2.1-2), further with Herodotus’ remarks 
on Nubian history and culture (cf Ch. II. 1.2.2) and a number of 
remarks of varying historical value in works of Greek and Latin 


' Irike-Amannote inscription, Kawa IX, line 60, FHHW No. 71 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 
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authors. They will be quoted in the following on the basis of the crit¬ 
ical analyses presented in the Fontes Historiae Nubiorum? On the whole, 
the evidence is unevenly distributed in time and space. It can, howev¬ 
er, be complemented, on the one hand, with the evidence of the royal 
titularies (Ch. V.2.2) and, on the other, with the settlement historical 
and archaeological evidence (Ch. VI. 1.2-3). 

The royal documents of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers and their 
7 th and early 6th century BC successors Anlamani and Aspelta were 
the products of learned priests educated and active in archives attached 
to the principal Amun temples. The texts composed by them reveal the 
close connections of these archives as institutions with the court. The 
wide range of quotations from classical Egyptian literary texts^ on the 
one hand, and from earlier Kushite royal documents, on the other, 
found in these inscriptions indicate the initiative of the archives, to put 
together “libraries” of political and cultural identity.'*^ The quotations 
also reveal that the royal documents composed in the archives and 
“exhibited” (Ch. V.5.1.5) in the temples were regarded conceptually as 
well as stylistically as normative text collections. 

The royal inscriptions of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and the early 
Napatan period are historical insofar as the events recorded in them 
(inthronisation, temple foundation, donations, miraculous inundation 
etc.) are narrated in a logical chronological order and also fixed in time 
with one or two regnal year+season+month+day datings. All datings 
derive from records kept in the temples and were connected to the fes¬ 
tivals celebrated and rites performed in an actual sanctuary. Charac¬ 
teristically, Piye’s Great Triumphal Stela mentions only the (allusive) 
dates of certain festivals but does not present any exact dates in con¬ 
nection with the campaign^ and the whole of the stela text is dated as 
a royal decree with the conceptually significant date “first month of the 
season of Inundation”, when the decree was issued. Similarly, Ta- 
harqo’s retrospective descriptions of events in his life before his ascent 
to the throne, or the references made six years later to events of his 

2 FHN I, II. 

^ Grimal 1980; 1981a. For the notion “classical” see J. Assmann: Gibt es eine 
‘Klassik’ in der agyptischen Literaturgeschichte? Z^GM Suppl. 6 (1985) 35-52. 

Manuelian 1994 2ff., 409 and Eyre 1996 428f. suggest that the quotations of 
Egyptian literature in Kushite royal inscriptions were intended to assert “the commu¬ 
nity, coherence and identity of the ruling class as ‘Egyptian’ ”, disregarding the fact that 
the quotations appear in the context of Kushite and Kushiticized Egyptian concepts, 
see Gh. V passim. 

5 Grimal 1981a 295. 
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inthronisation, are dated only as episodes in a relative chronology span¬ 
ning the “miracles” of the election, enthronement, and the exception¬ 
al inundation of Year 6. 

Due to lack of documents, the archival practice of the 6th and early 
5th centuries BC remains unknown. The texts preserved from the 5th- 
early 3rd centuries BC indicate the existence of separately kept temple 
archives and royal annals. While the first appears to have maintained 
the traditions of the earlier temple institution, the latter seem to have 
been based on daybooks recording royal movements and decisions 
which were not direcdy connected with the temples (primarily military 
undertakings). The use of royal daybooks can already be supposed 
behind the unusually precise dating of the royal progress in Irike- 
Amannote’s great Kawa inscription {FHJV II No. 71). Harsiyotefs 
Annals {FHN II No. 78) were composed, as their structure clearly 
reveals, on the basis of texts originating both from temple archives and 
“secular” royal archives. The king’s temple building activity, his dona¬ 
tions and the religious festivals celebrated during the course of his 
enthronement are related in greater detail and using the stylistic reper¬ 
tory of earlier texts of the same genre, while the laconically formulat¬ 
ed war records are inserted as separate blocks and are strictly chrono¬ 
logically construed which is not uniformly the case with the rest of the 
text in which the principal episodes of the legitimation are related in 
the traditionally elusive manner of the king’s novel. Stylistically, the 
war records also seem to depend on oral literature. Some seventy years 
later, the Nastasen Stela [FHMW No. 84) was composed making exten¬ 
sive use of the Harsiyotef Annals as part of the temple archives of the 
great Napatan Amun sanctuary. Its annalistic sections were based on a 
fairly poor and unevenly kept daybook material: if a military campaign 
was dated, the dating clearly derived from the archives of the actual 
temple to which the king made donations from his war booty and not 
from the daybooks that recorded the course of the conflict itself 

The language and style of the 5th-3rd century royal monuments was 
traditionally considered “barbarous and unsightly”.^ While this view is 
not accepted in more recent literature,^ it cannot be denied that, 
though interrupted from time to time by inspiring contacts with 
Egyptian literacy, the Kushite tradition of writing in the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage underwent a process of increasing isolation. The actual manner 

® Macadam 1949 81, 

’ R.H. Pierce in FHM II 36211. 
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in which the waning Egyptian tradition was replaced by emerging 
Meroitic literacy remains unknown (Ch. II. 1.1.1). 

The descent of Tanwetamani’s direct sucessors is attested to for five 
generations (see Appendix).® From the centuries following Aspelta’s 
reign (late 7th-early 6th century BC), the royal genealogy remains 
obscure and some of the titularies also seem to indicate dynastic 
changes (for Harsiyotef see Ch. V.2.2). While the dating of the indi¬ 
vidual reigns remains speculative, the royal sequence, as established by 
Reisner on the basis of his archaeological analysis of the royal burial 
ground of Nuri, may be accepted as highly probable (Table N, Ch. 
V.2.2). Reisner also suggested absolute dates basing his estimate of the 
length of the individual reigns on the size of the royal tombs and the 
richness of their equipment. His estimates were also made against the 
background of historical events such as the Nubian campaign of 
Psamtik II in 593 BC® and the identification of Kambasawden against 
whom Nastasen fought in his Year l'® with the Egyptian usurper 
Khababash (around 338/7-335 BC)." Reisner’s completely speculative 
regnal dates*® were, obviously under the impression that they were 
based on at least as many “fixed” chronological data as the Egyptian 
chronology, adopted not only by most students of Nubian history who 
uncautiously used them as a “working hypothesis” or a “good orienta¬ 
tion” but, regrettably, also by wider circles of ancient historians. 

The reigns of Anlamani,’® Aspelta,*^ Irike-Amannote,’® Harsiyotef*® 
and Nastasen*^ can be discussed, thanks to the preserved monuments 
of these kings, in some detail (Ch. VI.2.2-6; for the list of their inscrip¬ 
tions see Ch. II. 1.1.1). The reigns of Atlanersa*® and Senkamanisken*® 
(second half of the 7th century), Aramatelqo®** (early 6th century). 


® Dunham-Macadam 1949; Morkot 1992. 

® Dunham 1957 2; Hintze 1959a 21. 

FHM II No, 84, lines 39ff. 

" Hintze 1959a 1714. 

Rulers of whom only their names are known were given “exact” year datings, as, 
e.g., Nasakhma c. 458-453; Baskakeren c. 398-397 BC, see Dunham 1955 3. 

‘3 FHM\ No. (33). 

FHMl Nos (35), (36). 

•5 FHNW Nos (69), (70). 

'6 FHNll Nos (76), (77). 

FHNW Nos (82), (83). 

FKH I No. (30). Fragment of obelisk from Dongola: Ch. Kuentz: ObeEsques. Cat. 
Gen. Mus. Caire. Le Caire 1932 PI. XV. 

FHN 1 No. (31). Fragment of an obelisk from temple B 700 at Napata (MFA, 
unregistered); ibid. No. 32. 

FHJ<f I No. (44). Statue from Napata B 500, Berlin 2249: Priese 1974b. Votives 
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Malonaqen^’ (first half of the 6th century), Analma‘aye^^ (mid-6th cen¬ 
tury), Amani-nataki-Iebte^^ and Karkamani^* (second half of the 6th 
century), Amaniastabarqo^^ (late 6th-early 5th century), Si'aspiqo^® 
(early 5th century), Nasakhma^^ (first half of the 5th century), 
Malowiebamani^® (mid-5th century), Talakhamani^^ (second half of the 
5th century), Baskakeren^*’ (late 5th centuty), Akhratan^’ (mid-4th cen¬ 
tury), Amanibakhi^^ (second half of the 4th century), Aktisanes^^ (before 
300), Aryamani^'*^ (late 4th-early 3rd century), Kash[...]^^ (early 3rd 
century), Irike-Piye-qo^® and Sabrakamani^^ (first half of the 3rd cen¬ 
tury BC) will be discussed only in relation to their surviving monu¬ 
ments, provided that they are relevant from the point of view of the 
present investigation. 


from Meroe City, early Amun temple: Torok n.d. Ch. 97.1 inscr. 10, 12, 16, 20, 26, 
30, 38, 42, 45, 48-50, 52a-55, 59. 

FHN I No. (45). Inscribed architectural fragments from Meroe City: Torok n.d. 
Ch. 97.2 inscr. 99; Ch. 97.3 inscr. 77, 82, 85, 91-94, 109; votives: Ch. 97.1 inscr. 19, 
21, 39, 51f, 57, 70. Votives from Kawa: Macadam 1949 81f 
22 FHN I No. (46). 

2^ FHFf I No. (47). Inscribed architectural fragment from Meroe City: LD Text V 
335; Torok n.d. Ch. 37 find 293-a. Sandstone heart scarab MFA 20.645 from Nu. 16: 
FHN I No. 48. 

2+ FHN I No. (49). 

2^ FHN I No. (52). Mortuary stela with text modelled upon Aspelta’s mortuary stela: 
MFA 17-2-1910B, Leprohon 1991 113fr. 

2® FHNl No. (53). Mortuary stela from Nu. 4 with text based on Aspelta’s mortu¬ 
ary stela: Khartoum 1858, Dunham 1955 fig. 212. 

22 FHN I No. (54). 

28 FHN I No. (55). Granite altar from Napata B 800, Khartoum 5210: TM VII 198, 
213. Blocks from Pronaos of Sanam temple: PM VII 201. Illegible mortuary stela: 
Dunham 1955 197. 

28 FHNll No. (67). 

88 FHNW No. (75). Mortuary stela Khartoum 1859: Dunham 1955 fig. 169. 

8' FHN II No. (79). Statue MFA 23.735 from Amun temple B 500 at Napata: 
Dunham 1970 PI. XXIII. 

82 FFINW No. (80). Granite offering table: Dunham 1955 fig. 213/B. Granite mor¬ 
tuary stela MFA 21.3236: Leprohon 1991 127fr.; FHNll No. 81. 

88 FHN II No. (86). Lost temple building inscription from Nuri (originally Napata): 
Priese 1977b figs If; FHNll No. 87. 

8'* FHVII Nos (89), (90). Kawa donation stelae from Y. 3-9, 9-24: FHNll Nos 91- 
92. 

88 FHNll No. (93). 

86 FHNll No. (94). 

82 FHNll No. (95). Inscription in Kawa Temple T: FHNll No. 96. 
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1.2. Toponyms 

The earliest of the itineraries listing places in the Middle Nile Valley 
was compiled in the late 4th or early 3rd century BC by Bion of Soloi 
who, according to Pliny {NH 6.183), also himself had visited the region 
and wrote a now lost historical work entitled Aithiopika. His itinerary is 
preserved in Pliny’s Natural History (6.177f, 180f, 191, 193). The pla- 
cenames and the observations on the land and its inhabitants were col¬ 
lected by Bion and other travellers and were meant to serve those who 
undertook the adventurous task of journeying to the interior of Kush, 
the Aithiopia of Greek literature (Preface; Ch. II. 1.2.2). Bion present¬ 
ed his data in his lost work in a geographical order from north to 
south, separately for the “Arabian”, i.e., E, and “African”, i.e., W, 
banks of the Nile. Thanks to Priese’s investigations,^® the majority of 
the toponyms recorded by Bion and other Hellenistic and Roman 
authors can be identified with placenames in Hieroglyphic, Demotic, 
Meroitic, Coptic, Arabic sources as well as with modern placenames. 
In Table P below a coordinated overview of Bion’s east and west bank 
lists is presented, with eventual earlier and (identifiable) modern names 
of the settlements. 

The Middle Nile itinerary presented in the early 1st century AD 
work of Juba'*^® was based on late 4th-early 3rd century BC sources, 
also including Bion’s Aithiopika. His itinerary was preserved, again, by 
Pliny, who used, however, a corrupted copy of Juba’s work. Because of 
his data that do not occur in the Bion list, and correcting Pliny’s cor¬ 
rupted segmentation of the names. Table Q gives those names from 
the Juba list which do not occur in the Bion itinerary, with general ref¬ 
erence to their occurrences in other sources. Table R compares the two 
lists with each other and presents the available identifications with 
Meroitic and modern placenames. 


Priese 1973a; 1984a; K.-H. Priese; Zur Ortsliste der romischen Meroe-Expe- 
ditionen unter Nero. Meroilica 1 (1973) 123-126; id.: Das ‘athiopische’ Niltal bei Bion 
und Juba (Arbeitsbericht). in: Michalowski (ed.) 1975 108-110; id.: Studien zur Topo¬ 
graphic des ‘athiopischen’ Niltales im Altertum und zur meroitischen Sprache. EA^ 16 
(1976) 315-329. 

Based on Priese 1984a and FKN II No. 108. 

« T7/JVIII No. 186a. 
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TABLE P 

THE TOPONYMS OF BION AND THEIR EGYPTIAN, MEROITIC AND 
MODERN EQUIVALENTS 

E bank W bank Egyptian Meroitic Modem 

1. Between the First Cataract and Maharraqa 
Catadupians; 


Syenites 

Swnw 


Aswan 

Tacompson Tacompson Ts-q-ms-p-s 

Thaticen 

2. Between Maharraqa and the Second Cataract 


Maharraqa 

Maharraqa 

Mogore 

M-'-h-r 


Ikhmindi 

S(a)ea 


Sye/Siye 

Mediq 

Aramam 

Sesamos/ 

T-j-m-i 


Wadi el Arab/ 
Saturma 

Sesamum Sedosa (?) 

Plen 

Ariae (?) or 


Sdose 

Wadi el Arab/ 
es-Sebua 

Sapele (?) 

l-S-p!-!W 

Sapele (?) 

Shablul (?) 

Andura 

’I-n-r-wi-r' 

Adere/Dor 

ed Dirr 

Ariae (?) 


Nlote 

Aniba/ 

Karanog 

Pindis 

Magassa 


Pedeme 

Qasr Ibrim 
Masmas (?) 

Andumana(s) 

'!-d-w-mn 

Adomn 

Arminna 

I(n)doma 

Curambeta/ 

'd-m.t 


Abu Simbel 

come Arabeta (?) 


Qrbe 

Abu Hoda (?) 

Bogghi 

M-hj (?) 

Beqe/Boqh 

Ballana 

Analeu (?) 


Amod 

Qustul 

Phitor[..?] 

Tantarene 

Phrse 

Phrse 

Tketore 

Faras 

Buma 

B(w)hn 


Buhen 

(A)lintuma (’l)-j-n-tm 

3. Between the Second and Third Cataracts 

Spintum 

Sidopt 


AbkaW 

Semna region? 
Sonqi region? 

Emeae 

Gensoe 

Mi-w/Mj-w!-'? 


Firka 

Ginnis 

Pindi(mis?) 

Chiindita 


Pedeme 

Amara W 

Noa/Ataea 

Golpoa/ Goploa 

Hw.t-Ty 

H!-b-i.t 

Atiye 

Sedeinga 

Citior/Citora 

Gistate 

Megada 

Gale 


Tketore 

Aggeteri 


Achug/Gugo Koka 
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TABLE P. Cont. 


E bank W bank 

Egyptian Meroitic 

Modem 

4. South of the Third Cataract 

Aremni 

Arme 

Kerma 

Orsum (?) 

(P)nups 

Pr-nbs 

Kerma 

Direla 


or Tabo (?) 
Agada (?) 

Patigga 

Pr-gm-’Itn 

Kawa 

Suara 


Sortod 

Maumarum 


Sagaba (?) 

Urbim 


Urbi 

Mulon 


Handak 

Bagada 


Megauda 

Pago 


el Baga 

Zamnes 


Tamban(arti)/ 

Mambli 


Tergis (?) 
Ganetti (?) 

Dumana 


Duffar (?) 

Beressa 

Coe turn 

Kj-rw-t(?)-n(?) 

Korti 

Cadata/Rhadata 

5. Between the Fifth Cataract and Meroe City 


Boron 

Mallo 


'Aliab (?) 

Epis 

6. Places south of Meroe City 

Summarum 

Sobore 

Shendi (?) 

Arabam 

’I-r(-i)b(-i-)k-rw-b 

Wad ban Naqa 

Gori 


Qerri 

Candra 


Kadaro 

Secande/Secandum Skdi 

Saqade 

Darden 

Asare/Aesar 

oppidum Se(m)berritaruin 

Shamfur (?) 


TABLE Q 

JUBA'S PLACENAMES NOT OCCURRING IN THE BION LIST 

Juba MK Napatan Petronius* Ptolemy** 


Tamania 

Tessata 

Graucomen X 

Endondacometas X 
(S)egasma 

Lacramda/Tarcanda 

Macua 

Scammos 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 
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TABLE Q. Cont. 


Juba 

MK 

Napatan 

Petronius* 

Ptolemy** 

Abale 




X 

And(a)ro 

Se{se)rem 


X 


X 

Sagocem 


X 


X 


* Toponym occurring in the itinerary of the war between Rome and Meroe, 29-21/20 
BC, cf Ch. VII.2.5 

** Toponym occurring in the Geography of Ptolemy, AD 2nd century, see Table U, 
Ch. VII.2.2 

TABLE R 

TOPONYMS OF THE JUBA LIST AND THEIR CORRESPONDENCES WITH 
THE BION LIST AND MEROITIC SOURCES AND THEIR MODERN EQUIV¬ 
ALENTS 


Juba 

Bion E 

Bion W 

Meroitic 

Modern 

1. Between the First Cataract and Maharraqa 



Tacompson 

Tacompson 

Tacompson 


Maharraqa 


Thaticen 



Maharraqa 

2. Between Maharraqa and the Second Cataract 





Mogore 


Ikhmindi 



S(a)ea 

Sye/Siye 

Mediq 

Aramum 

Aramam 



Wadi el Arab/ 
Saturma 

Sesamum 

Sesamos/ 

Sesamum 

Sedosa (?) 

Sdose 

Wadi el Arab/ 
es-Sebua 



Plen 

Ariae (?) or 
Sapele (?) 

Simlo (?) 

Shablul (?) 


Andura 


Adere/Dor 

ed Dirr 



Ariae (?) 

Ndote 

Aniba/ 

Karanog 

Pidema 


Pindis 

Pedeme 

Qasr Ibrim 



Magassa 


Masmas (?) 


Andumana(s) 


Adomn 

Arminna 

(A)muda 

(C)orambim 

Curambeta/ 

I(n)doma 


Abu Simbel 


come Arabeta (?) 

Qrbe 

Abu Hoda (?) 


Bogghi 


Beqe/Bogh 

Ballana 

Amoda 

Analeu (?) 


Amod 

Qustul 

Tapros 

Phitor[..?] 


Phrse 

Far as 

Daparen 

Tantarene 


Tketore 


Tamania 


Buma 

Tmn 

Dabarosa 

Buhen 



(A)lintuma 


Abka W 

Tessata 




Abka (?) 
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TABLE R. Cont. 


Juba 

Bion E 

Bion W 

Meroitic 

Modem 

3. Between the Second and Third Cataracts 





Spintum 


Semna region (?) 

Gallas 




Atiri (?)/ 

Gelli island (?) 

Zoton 


Sidopt 


Ambikol (?) 

Sonki region (?)/ 
Dal region (?) 

Graucomen 




Akasha (?)/ 

Kulb (?) 

Emeum 

Emeae 

Gensoe 


Firka 

Ginnis 

Pidibotas 

Chiindit(a) 

Pindi(mis?) 

Pedeme 

Amara W 

Endondacometas {inhabitants of Endonda come) 



Nomads who live in tents 





Noa/Ataea 

Citior/ 

C(i)tora 

Atiye 

Sedeinga 


Golpoa/Goploa 




Cistapaen 

Mada(ga)/ 

Gistate 




(Magada) 

Megada 




Galen 

Gale 

Achug/Gugo 


Koka 

4. South of the Third Cataract 




Paroa 




Fareig 

Primii 

Aremni 


Aime 

Kerma (?) 

(P)nups 

(P)nups 

Orsum 


Kerma (?) 
ez Zawarat (?) 

Direlin 

Direla 



Agada (?) 

Patingan 

Patigga 

Suara 


Kawa 

Sorted 



Maumarum 


Sagaba (?) 



Urbim 


Urbi 



Mulon 


Handak 

Breves 




Bugdumbush (?) 

Maga(da)s 

ne(s)o(s) 

Bagada 

Pago 


Megauda 
el Baga 



Artas/Arte 


Argi 

{S)egasma/(S)egasam 



Tangussi (?) 

Lacramda/Tarcanda 



Tergis 



Zamnes 


Tamba(narti)/ 
Tergis (?) 



Mambli 


Ganetti (?) 

Denna 

Dumana 

Beressa 


Duffar (?) 

Cade(t)u(m) 

Cadata/R(h)adata 





Coetum 


Korti 
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Juba Bion E Bion W 

Meroitic 

Modern 

Matthe(n) 

{N)abatta 


Napata/ 

Gebel Barkal 

5. Between the Fifth Cataract and Meroe Cify 

Alan am 


^Abidiya (?) 

Macua/ (Saco P] a?) 


Dunqeil (?) 

Scammos/(S [ajcandos?) 

Goram in 

Skdi 

Berber (?) 

insula Boron 


Darmali (?) on 
Gareb island (?) 

Abale/(Al[a]be) 


El Moqren* 

And{a)ro 


Shadinab/ 

Darru** 

Galim 


Gelissi island (?) 

Se(se)rem 


Zeidab (?) 

Mallo Mallo 


'Aliab (?) 

Sagocem/(Sacolcem) 


Mutmir (?) 


* Aiwa of the AD 4th cent. Ezana inscription DAE No. 11, cf. Ch. VII.2.8. 
** Daro of the Ezana inscription DAE No. 11. 


1.3. Archaeological evidence 

A basic chronological framework for the four centuries discussed in this 
chapter is provided by the royal burial ground of Nuri (Nu.) opposite 
Napata on the left bank of the Nile and the elite necropoleis of Bega- 
rawiya West (Beg. W.) and South (Beg. S.) at Meroe City (Map 6). 
Though all burials had been plundered in antiquity and the thieves had 
transferred several objects from one tomb to another/' with most dec¬ 
orated mortuary cult chapels being completely ruined, the surviving 
funerary goods provide an insight into processes in the higher spheres 
of culture as well as into developments in material culture. A prehmi- 
nary typological examination of the metal and pottery vessels and 
beads from Beg. W. was presented by Dunham who also provided a 
classification of the tomb- and burial types and foundation deposits 
from Nuri.''^ 

Despite its limited typological range owing to its special funerary 


'‘I Dunham 1955 4. 

« Dunham 1963 337-356 figs A-T. 
Dunham 1955 Charts I-III. 
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character, the pottery complex from Nuri, Beg. W. and S. provides a 
framework for the typo-chronological classification of the ceramic finds 
from temple-'*'^ and settlement sites"^^ and also renders possible the dat¬ 
ing of non-royal burials.'^® The wheel-turned wares of the Napatan 
period originate, as is indicated by their standard technology and for¬ 
mal repertoire, from mass-producing manufactures. They are usually of 
a good quality and the vessel forms are frequently reminscent of 
Twenty-Sixth Dynasty and later Egyptian pottery.^^ The Egyptian 
affinities are pardy explained by the decisive influence exerted by 
Egyptian workshops on Kushite potters in the early Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period and partly by the continuing imitation of Egyptian 
imports over the course of the subsequent centuries. Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty and later Kushite ceramic production was, however, not sole¬ 
ly determined by contemporary Egyptian influences. The production of 
an unusual wheel-turned ware at Meroe City in the 5th century BC 
with polichrome painted decoration can only be explained as the sur¬ 
vival of a late New Kingdom tradition in Kush, for no other possible 
prototypes for polichromy in pottery decoration can be found, either 
in Egypt or in Kush.^® The survival of traditions, this time native, from 
the period of the New Kingdom Egyptian domination may also be sup¬ 
posed in the realm of hand-made wares, which were similarly turned 
out in mass-producing workshops and decorated in a style bearing a 
strong resemblance to Nubian C-Group (before c. 1550 BC) wares. 

Excavations were only sporadically conducted at settlement sites of 
the Napatan period. The largest of these at Meroe City was published 
in the form of preliminary reports.^*’ On the basis of Garstang’s records 


^ Macadam 1955. 

Except for a preliminary classification in which the latest (AD 3rd-4th cent.) hand¬ 
made wares predate the early Napatan wares (Garstang et al. 1911), the large pottery 
find material from Meroe City remained, until recently (Torok n.d.), unpublished and 
had no influence on Nubian pottery studies. For a part of the ceramic finds from more 
recent excavations at the site see Shinnie-Bradley 1980. For a preliminary investigation 
of the finds from Musawwarat es Sufra; K.-H. Otto 1967; id.: Die Drehscheibenkeramik 
von Musawwarat es Sufra und die IGassifikation der meroitischen Keramik. Meroitica 1 
(1973) 221-226. For Napatan (dated early 8th through early 5th cent. BC) pottery from 
a habitation site at Kerma: Salah el Din 1992 49fr., 68fF. 

Williams 1990. For an early classification of (Napatan) pottery from the cemetery 
of Sanam see Griffith 1923. 

Shinnie-Bradley 1980 160f 

‘‘8 Torok n.d. Ch. 106.3. 

« Griffith 1923 75ff.; Adams 1977 239; Shinnie-Bradley 1980 157, 162. 

“ See Ch. 1.1.4. 
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and finds which were published only quite recendy,^’ a radically dif¬ 
ferent picture can be drawn of the history and culture of the southern 
royal centre of Kush. As repeatedly noted above (Ch. II.2, III.4.3, 
IV. 1.2 Table L, V.3.3, V.6), an Amun temple had already existed in 
the centre of the site around the reign of Piye when the first Egyp- 
tianized burials occurred in the Beg. W. and S. cemeteries. Though so 
far the commoners’ cemetery of the Napatan period could not be iden¬ 
tified, there is no doubt that the settlement was inhabited by a strati¬ 
fied urban population. Excavations conducted between 1965-1972 in 
the area of the North Mound (fig. 16) resulted in the identification of 
the remains of a continuous occupation throughout the entire history 
of the Kushite kingdom.It started, on the site of a primitive (?) set¬ 
tlement dated to c. 1000 BC, with the habitation of a community of 
mixed permanent (mudbrick) and temporary (“huts” of wood and 
straw) structures around the 8th century BC.^^ In the excavated areas, 
the latter kind of structures disappeared within a century or so and the 
levels of the next millennium (after a destruction probably caused by 
the exceptional flood in Taharqo’s Year 6, c. 685 BC^"*^) were charac¬ 
terized by mudbrick houses along streets oriented along the course of 
the Nile. 

Earlier research was concentrated both at Napata and Kawa on the 
temples. At Napata even the early royal palace B 1200 was only part¬ 
ly excavated and published.^^ The investigation of the interconnections 
of the temples and palaces of Napata has been initiated only quite 
recently.^® At Kawa, where the temples were in continuous use until 
the Late Meroitic period,the extensive habitation mounds (fig. 7) still 
await excavation. Griffith’s work at Sanam was restricted on the tem¬ 
ple,^® the cemetery,^^ and the remains of royal magazines (also con¬ 
taining a large quantity of tusks of raw ivory) associated with a monu¬ 
mental palace building c. 500 m east of the temple. Inscribed luxury 
objects, mainly of faience, and clay sealings from the magazines date 


Torok n.d.—For Meroe City in the early Napatan period: Torok 1992a; for 
objects in Liverpool Museum: P. Bienkowski-E. Southworth: Egyptian Antiquities in the 
Liverpool Museum I. A List of the Provenanced Objects. Warminster 1986 69-80. 
Shinnie-Bradley 1980; Bradley 1984. 

53 Bradley 1984 19714. 

5+ Bradley 1982 165f. 

55 Reisner 1920b 262, 264. For the unpublished records: Kendall 1991. 

5® Kendall 1990, n.d.b. 

5^ Macadam 1949, 1955. 

58 Griffith 1922a. 

58 Griffith 1923. 
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from the reigns of Piye, Shabaqo, Atlanersa, Senkamanisken, and 
Aspelta.*^® The town site around the temple, which in Griffith’s day 
stretched from the river bank for a km inland, was not investigated.®* 
More recently, researches at the splendid and puzzling site of 
Musawwarat es Sufra (cf fig. 17) were conducted with the aims of car¬ 
rying out a horizontally as well as vertically complete investigation (cf. 
Ch. II.2). Here, however, the lack of a detailed publication renders dif¬ 
ficult a satisfactory appreciation of the site’s significance and finds from 
recent trial excavations warn that any functional analysis based on the 
preliminary excavation reports is bound to be uncertain (Ch. VI.3.2). 

The settlement of the Nile Valley north of Kawa can, due to lack of 
excavations at habitation sites, be investigated only in general terms on 
the basis of the mortuary evidence in which, however, Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty and (early) Napatan finds cannot always be satisfactorily dis¬ 
tinguished. 

At Kerma, besides a large necropolis®^ a palatial building of the 
Napatan period was also excavated (fig. 15),®® and it seems that the 
“Kom of the Bodegas” covers the remains of the temple of “Amun of 
Pnubs” mentioned in the enthronement records (cf Ch. IV. 1.2, note 
114 to Table L). Between the Second and Third Cataracts, larger 
cemeteries were identified in the strategically important regions (see 
below) of the Second Cataract®"* and Amara,®® a settlement with impor¬ 
tant New Kingdom antecedents (Ch. III.2, 3.1), further at nearby Abri- 
Missiminia®® as well as at the significant setdements of Sai island®^ and 
Soleb.®** 

Only smaller grave groups and cemetery sections (?) are known from 
the region between the First and Second Cataracts.®® In the earlier lit¬ 
erature these were dated to the New Kingdom.™ It was also believed 


“ Griffith 1922a 12Iff.; PM VII 202. 

6' Griffith 1922a. 

Bonnet 1996. 

“ Salah el Din 1992. 

^ For Kaganarti: AJ. Mills H.-A. Nordstrom: The Archaeological Survey from 
Gemai to Dal. Preliminary Report on the Season 1964-1965. Kush 14 (1966) 1-15 11; 
for smaller cemeteries see Williams 1990 39f. 

A. Vila: Le district d’Amara Quest. PASCAD 7. Paris 1977 10711.; id.: Le district d’Amara 
Est. PASCAD 8. Paris 1977 68ff., 77f, 126f 
“ Vila 1980. 

F. Geus: Les sepultures napateennes. in: Gratien-Le Saout (eds) 1994 154-158. 
Cf Schiff Giorgini 1971 figs 750, 752. 

For a comprehensive list: Williams 1990 37ff. 

Williams 1990 29ff. 
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that Lower Nubia was almost completely depopulated in the Napatan 
period and that this “largely empty buffer zone” was not resetded 
before the 1st century BG, at the earliest.^' However, though only in 
general terms, the toponym lists in Tables P and R in Ch. VI. 1.2 indi¬ 
cate the continuity of a number of Lower Nubian placenames, and thus 
in some form or another of the places themselves, from the New 
Kingdom onwards. The poverty of the mortuary record seems to indi¬ 
cate, however, that these settlements were of a special character, name¬ 
ly, military posts and caravan stations, whose inhabitants were not 
buried there. Lower Nubia had a native population—including what 
the historian calls “nomads”—in Herodotus’ day {c. 450-430 BC)^^ and 
the Harsiyotef Annals and the Nastasen Stela mention in the 4th cen¬ 
tury BC several Lower Nubian polities (Ch. VI.2.6) which are similar¬ 
ly elusive archeaologically. Though its continuous existence from early 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty times (cf Table L, Ch. IV. 1.2) cannot be denied, 
the history and political situation of the fortified settlement of Qasr 
Ibrim^^ remains obscure in the early Napatan period. It may be con¬ 
cluded, however, on the basis of the finds from the fortress of Dor- 
ginarti at the Second Cataract^'^ that Lower Nubia between the First 
and Second Cataracts was under Egyptian control from the end of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (?) or the reign of Psamtik II (?) to the middle or 
end (?) of the 5th century BC. 

The chronological implications of Reisner’s analysis of the Nuri 
necropolis were already mentioned in Ch. VI. 1.1. It should be added 
here that the royal pyramids display a typological development as to 
the execution of the sandstone masonry pyramid, the form of the 
enclosure wall, the mortuary cult chapel layout, the access to the bur¬ 
ial chamber, and the architectural details of the subterranean cham¬ 
bers. Nevertheless, the size of the steep-sided pyramids (the average 
slope lying between 60 and 70 degrees in contrast to the 50 degree 
slope of Egyptian Old Kingdom pyramids) was standard: with the 
exception of the far larger Nu. 1 (Taharqo) on the one hand,^® and the 


E.g., Adams 1977 345 (resetdement in the AD 2nd cent.); J. Leclant: The Empire 
of Kush: Napata and Meroe. in: G. Mokhtar (ed.): General History of Africa II. Ancient 
Civilizations of Africa. Paris 278-297 278. 

^2 Herodotus 2.29, f//jV I No. 56. 

Horton 1991 26511. 

L.A. Heidorn: The Saite and Persian Period Forts at Dorginarti. in: Davies (ed.) 
1991 205-219. 

Summarized in Dunham 1955 Charts I-II. 

The first pyramid measuring c. 28.50 m sq. was enclosed within a pyramid mea¬ 
suring 51.75 m sq. (slope: 69°), Dunham 1955 7 with note 1. 
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far smaller Nu. 16-20, on the other, all royal pyramids measure c. 
27.50/27.90 by 27.50/27.90 m.^^ Atlanersa (Nu. 20,^® 2nd half of the 
7th century), Analma‘aye (Nu. 18,^^ mid-6th century), Nasakhma (Nu. 
19,®® 1st half of the 5th century) and Baskakeren (Nu. 17,®’ late 5th 
century BC) were buried under pyramids with sides meauring between 
9.73 (Nu. 19) and 12.30 (Nu. 17) m. 

On the basis of an architectural analysis of the royal burials, Hinkel 
suggested that the tomb superstructures,®^ also including the mortuary 
cult chapel and the enclosure wall, were erected after the burial of the 
deceased ruler had been sealed by his successor.®® Consequently, the 
adherence to the standard pyramid size or any departure from it was 
the decision of the successor. While the actual criteria used in the deci¬ 
sion to build these small pyramids, which constitute a minority within 
the section of the ruling kings in the Nuri necropolis, remain unknown, 
it is apparent that Atlanersa’s reign was short (his only known temple 
building, the small B 700 at Napata, was completed by his successor 
Senkamanisken, Ch. VI.2.2, 5.2). Judging by the fact that the entire 
record of the owners of the other small pyramids is exhausted by their 
burials themselves, it may be concluded that the principal criterium 
may indeed have been an (exceptionally) short reign. 


2. Political history 

2.1. Kushite-Egyptian relations in the period of the Eg)>ptian Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty (664-525 BC) 

Thebes remained after the Assyrian occupation under the nominal rule 
of Tanwetamani. Documents continued to be dated with his regnal 
years. The powerful Montuemhat continued to function as Mayor of 


For the queens’ pyramids there existed two types, measuring c. 10.40/10.90 x 
10.40/10.90 m and c. 5.90 x 5.90 m. Dunham 1955 passim. 

’8 Dunham 1955 32fr. 

™ Dunham 1955 15011. 

Dunham 1955 18411. 

Dunham 1955 218ff. 

For obvious exceptions see, e.g., Nu. 1 (Taharqo), Ch. V.5.1.6. 

Hinkel 1984a 326; see also F. Hintze: Die Grosse der meroitischen Pyramiden. in: 
Studies Dunham 91-98.—There are, however, obvious exceptions from the rule, such as 
Taharqo’s (see previous note) and Irike-Amannote’s (Nu. 12) tombs where an original¬ 
ly smaller pyramid was enclosed within a larger one, cf. Ch. IV.2.4, VI.2.5. 
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Thebes while the Divine Adoratress Shepenwepet II (Piye’s daughter) 
and the Divine Adoratress Elect Amenirdis II (Taharqo’s daughter) 
maintained their exalted political and religious position (Ch. IV.2.5). It 
is nevertheless doubtful whether Tanwetamani ever returned to Upper 
Egypt. The Assyrian vassal®^ ruler of Sais, Psamtik I, who counted his 
regnal years from 664 BC, i.e., Taharqo’s death, had successfully 
imposed his primacy over the entire Delta by his eighth year (657 
BC)®^ and in 656 BC, having his daughter Nitocris adopted as Divine 
Adoratrice Elect under the cognomen Shepenwepet (III) by 
Shepenwepet II and Amenirdis II, extended his legitimate authority 
over Upper Egypt too. 

The reunification of Egypt and the consolidation of Psamtik’s rule 
was carried out largely through alliances with the local dynasts.®® The 
establishment of Saite rule in Thebes through the regular adoption of 
Nitocris by the Kushite God’s Wife and her presumptive (but now 
obviously bypassed) heiress is strongly reminiscent of the legitimation 
of Kashta’s Upper Egyptian rule behind which we have suspected some 
sort of diplomatic agreement (Ch. IV.2.1). Even after 656 BC, Mon- 
tuemhat as well as HPA Harkhebi, Tanwetamani’s nephew, retained 
their offices and contacts between the Theban and Napatan Amun 
temples were maintained during the later reign of Psamtik I and under 
his successor Necho II (610-595 BC). The character of these contacts 
is demonstrated by the inscriptions on the granite sarcophagi of 
Anlamani®^ (late 7 th century BC) and Aspelta®® (late 7th-early 6th cen¬ 
tury BC) using spells from the Pyramid texts, the Coffin texts and the 
Book of the Dead as well as a wide selection of texts from Eighteenth 
Dynasty royal- and Twenty-Fifth and Twenty-Sixth Dynasty Theban 
priestly sarcophagi.®® The selection suggests the presence at Napata of 
a continuously enriched collection of Egyptian mortuary texts with ver¬ 
sions for a number of basic texts or passages. Most significantly, quo¬ 
tations from the Book of Gates appear on the sarcophagi of Anlamani 


According to Kitchen 1986 406 Psamtik I ceased to pay tribute to Assyria around 
654 BC, but kept the alliance until the end of his reign. 

85 Kitchen 1986 40If 
88 Kitchen 1986 402f 

8^ Khartoum 1868, from Nu. 6, Dunham 1955 58; Doll 1978. 

88 MFA 23.729, from Nu. 8, Dunham 1955 figs 58-68; Doll 1978; 1982; Leprohon 
1991 119f 

88 DoU 1978 371 and 1982 279 considers the two sarcophagi the most complete royal 
sarcophagi known; see also Grimal 1980; S. Doll: The Day Hour Texts on the 
Sarcophagi of Anlamani and Aspelta. in: Studies Dunham 43-54. 
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and Aspelta in a unique context known only from the inscriptions of 
the sarcophagus chamber of the Theban chief lector priest Peta- 
menophis, a contemporary of Taharqo (?) and Tanwetamani,®® prov¬ 
ing thus the existence of direct contacts between the Theban and 
Napatan priesthoods during the earlier Twenty-Sixth Dynasty period. 

Herodotus (2.30^') speaiks about a mutiny of Psamtik I’s frontier gar¬ 
rison stationed at Elephantine and its subsequent defection to a place 
in the southern part of Aithiopia at a distance of 56 travel days from 
Meroe City.®^ The fabulous descendants of these deserters appear 
under various names in the classical tradition,®^ and while the his¬ 
toricity of Herodotus’ story should not be completely denied, it is nev¬ 
ertheless more probable that it preserves the memory of the withdrawal 
of Tanwetamani’s Kushite forces from Upper Egypt.®'*^ 

Relations were probably structured in the interest of the interna¬ 
tional trade greatly encouraged by Psamtik as well as by his suc¬ 
cessor Necho II whose Red Sea canal seems to have been intended to 


90 .prp 22 ^ j . g g Bianchi: Petamenophis. LA IV (1982) 991-992.—A text 
in the 6rst subterranean chamber of Beg. S. 503, tomb of Queen Khenuwa, published 
and interpreted by J. Yellin: An Astronomical Text from Beg. South 503. Meroitica 7 
(1984) 577-582, was modelled on texts from the early Twenty-Sixth Dynasty Theban 
tombs of Montuemhat (TT 34) and Petamenophis (TT 33), cf. O. Neugebauer-R.A. 
Parker: Egyptian Astronomical Texts III. London 1969 Pis 18-21; I. Nagy: Remarques sur 
quelques formules stellaires des textes religieux d’epoque saite. StudiaAeg 3 (1977) 99-117. 
Even if the 3rd cent. BC dating of Beg. S. 503 suggested by Dunham 1957 37 is cor¬ 
rect (the dating to the reigns of Anlamani-Aspelta in Torok 1995a 59 is entirely hypo¬ 
thetical), its texts obviously derive from archival models or tomb decorations contem¬ 
porary with the Egyptian Dyn. 26. 

S' Fmri No. 56. 

Lloyd 1976 127f, accepting the historicity of the story, locates the habitat of the 
deserters on the basis of Pliny, MH 6.191fr.—who places them at Daron—between the 
Blue Nile and the White Nile in the Gezira. Daron is, however, identical with Juba’s 
Andaro, modern Darru at the confluence of the Nile and the Atbara north of Meroe 
City, see Table R, Ch. VI. 1.2. 

Herodotus: Asmach; Pomponius Mela 3.85: Automoles; Strabo 16.4.8, 17.1.2 and 
Pliny, JV//6.191: Sembritae; Hesychius: Machloiones, cf. Lloyd 1976 128. 

S'' H. de Meulenaere: Herodotos over de 26ste Dynastie. Louvain 1951 43.—On the basis 
of an anecdote in the AD 2nd cent, compilation of Polyaenus and a remark in the 
Hellenistic Jewish “Letter of Aristeas” (Ps.-Aristeas), S. Sauneron-J. Yoyotte: Sur la poli¬ 
tique palestinienne des rois saites. Vetus Testamentum 2 (1952) 131-135 and 

Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 suggest that Tanwetamani suffered his decisive defeat at the 
hands of Psamtik I and not the Assyrians and that Tanwetamani and his successors 
maintained their claim to the throne of Egypt (thus also Russmann 1979 52). 
Consequently, the Saite-Kushite relationship was throughout tense. For the correctness 
of Ps.-Aristeas’ source argues S.M. Burstein: Psamtek I and the End of Nubian 
Domination in Egypt, in: Burstein 1995 147-154. 

95 Diodorus 1.66.8, 67.9; Lloyd 1983 282ff., 329. 
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facilitate commercial contacts with Punt.®® Necho also sent a riverine 
expedition from Elephantine®^ against the nomadic Trogodytes,®® in¬ 
habitants of the desert between the Lower Nubian Nile and the Red 
Sea, which indicates efforts aimed at the control of the commercial 
road along the Nile. While we have no information about Nubian 
exports to Egypt, a picture of the character and quality of the import 
and/or diplomatic gifts from Egypt can be formed on the basis of the 
luxury vessels made of metal,®® calcite,’®® and faience*®’ as well as the 
faience amulets’®^ found in the badly plundered tombs of Nuri, Bega- 
rawiya West and South. On the whole, the monuments preserved from 
the five or six decades following Tanwetamani’s withdrawal, i.e., from 
the reigns of Atlanersa, Senkamanisken, Anlamani, Aspelta, Ara- 
matelqo and Malonaqen, indicate considerable building activity in a 
period when the resources of Egypt were no longer available to the 
rulers of Kush. The high intellectual, technical and artistic standards of 
the previous century were maintained. Similarly to the architecture and 
arts of the century following the Kushite withdrawal from Egypt, the 
monumental inscriptions of the above-mentioned rulers also indicate an 
apparently completely unbroken continuity both on the level of the 
ideology and the governmental practice created for the Nubian half of 
the double kingdom by the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty rulers (Ch. V passim). 

The actual reasons for the military expedition dispatched by Psamtik 
II (595-589 BC) to Nubia in Year 3 of his reign, i.e., 593 BC,’®® remain 
obscure. While it is possible that it was intended to gain better control 
over the Lower Nubian trade route, it cannot be excluded, either, that 
it was a mere power exercise in the tradition of Necho’s expansionist 
policy the actual direction of which was, however, caused by Necho’s 


Doyd 1983 284f., 346. 

C. Muller: Drei Stelenfragmente. in: W. Kaiser et al.: Stadt und Tempel von 
Elephantine. Fiinfter Grabungsbericht. MDAIK 31 (1975) 80-84 83f.; F. Junge: 
Ekphantine XI. Funde und Bauteik. Mainz 1987 66f.; K. Jansen-Winkeln: Zur SchifTsliste 
aus Elephantine. GM 109 (1989) 31. 

Redford 1993 462 translates “Nubian bowmen”. 

E.g., Dunham 1963 figs 18/e (Beg. W. 832); Dunham 1955 fig. 55, Wenig 1978 
Cat. 111 (gold vase inscribed for Aspelta’s funerary equipment, from Nu. 8). 

Griffith 1923 PI. XVI; Dunham 1963 fig. Q. 

'0‘ E.g., Griffith 1923 Pis XXXI-XXXII. 

See especially the pataikos types associated with the cult of Horus-the-Saviour and 
the Memphite cult of Ptah-Sokaris, Griffith 1923 PI. XXVI/33; Dunham 1955, 1963 
passim and cf. Andrews 1994 38f 

Dated, wrongly, 591 BC in earlier literature, cf AJ. Arkell: An Egyptian Invasion 
of the Sudan in 591 B.C. Kush 3 (1955) 93-94; Hofmann 1971 66. 
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loss of opportunity in the Levant.The campaign is traditionally 
regarded as a turning point in Kushite history, for it is believed to have 
reached Napata,'®^ the supposed destruction of which by Psamtik’s 
army would thus have promoted a “southward course” of the Kushite 
kingdom.*®® An alternative interpretation of the evidence relating to 
the campaign will be presented in Ch. VI.2.3; and Kushite territorial 
policy will be discussed in Ch. VI.2.4-6. 

While the actual impact of the campaign remains obscure, the rad¬ 
ical change in the Egyptian attitude towards Kush as a part of Egyp¬ 
tian history and as a neighbour was demonstrated not only by the mil¬ 
itary action but also by the subsequent systematic destruction of the 
names and special royal insignia of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty kings in 
their inscriptions and representations in Egypt. 

The systematic damnatio memoriae intended not only the erasure of the 
political memory of the Kushite rulers of Egypt but, with an utmost 
severity, also the destruction of their existence in the other world. In 
general terms, it was a manifestation of a complete dissociation and the 
declaration of a state of hostility. It may as well have been directed 
against the political ambitions of the Theban Amun priesthood which 
preserved a positive memory of the Kushites.’®^ Yet such a damnatio 
memoriae was directed not so much towards the past, but rather against 
an existing enemy which could, apparently, be destroyed only magi¬ 
cally since the physical destruction in war has failed: the vehemence of 
the erasures seems to have been a direct consequence of the limited 
military success described in the inscriptions recording Psamtik’s 
Nubian undertaking (Ch. VI.2.3).*®® 

Egyptian-Kushite relations remained hostile over the next few 
decades. While the titularies of the first three post-Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty kings Adanersa, Senkamanisken, and Anlamani testify to an 
organic continuation of the intellectually ambitious archaizing trend 
that was common to the cultures of both the Egyptian and Kushite 
halves of the double kingdom, the politically neutral titularies from 


Redford 1992. 

Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 203; Shinnie 1967 15, 32; Adams 1977 268. 

106 gjgQ supposed that it caused a “transfer of the capital” from Napata to 

Meroe City, cf Hintze-Hintze 1970 63. 

For the background cf. Kienitz 1953 4911.; A.B. Lloyd: Nationalist Propaganda 
in Ptolemaic Egypt. Historia 31 (1982) 33-55. 

108 Pqj. (jjg conceptual background of the Egyptian name erasures and related mag¬ 
ical procedures see Assmann 1992b. 
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Aspelta onwards increasingly concentrate on the concept of dynastic 
continuity and disregard contemporary Egyptian titularies (Ch. V.2.2 
with Table N 7-20). The Kushite contemporary of Apries of the 
Twenty-Sixth Dynasty (589-570 BC), Aramatelqo, continued the great 
tradition of erecting his granite royal cult statue in the Forecourt of the 
Amun temple at Napata (Ch. 5.1.4-5). Its style imitates, however, 
Nubian New Kingdom statuary and remains entirely untouched by 
contemporary Egyptian art and uninfluenced by the traditions of 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and early Napatan statuary. 

The temporary isolation of Kush ceased under the reign of Amasis 
(570-526 BC) who in several respects, also including the attitude 
towards Kush, revived Psamdk Fs policy.*®® Retrospectively, the 
change is indicated by the adoption, in all probability on the basis of 
archived sources concerning facts of his reign, of his Throne name by 
the founder of the “Meroitic” dynasty in the 3rd century BC (Ch. 
VII.2.1). In a more direct manner, the reestablishment of contacts, 
probably of long-distance trade, between Kush and Egypt is attested to 
by a papyrus concerning the military escort of a convoy travelling 
south on the Nile in Year 41 of Amasis (529 BC)."® Though modest¬ 
ly, trade is also indicated by an Egyptian amphora find from the tomb 
of King Analma‘aye (mid-6th century BC)."* 


2.2. From Atlanersa to Aspelta (second half of the 7th to the early 6th 
century BC) 

The textual and archaeological evidence surviving from the reigns of 
Atlanersa and his son (?) and successor Senkamanisken are insufficient 
for any detailed discussion of the political, social and economic condi¬ 
tions prevailing in Kush in the decades following the collapse of the 
double kingdom. The succession of a son of Taharqo and Queen 
[..]salka, who was a member of the female succession line (Table O, 
Ch. V.3.2.2), testifies to an uninterrupted political continuity. The 
return of the succession to the senior line of Taharqo from Shabaqo’s 
junior line (Ch. V.4.1) also brought about the definite change of the 
royal burial ground from el Kurru to the Nuri necropolis founded by 


Kienitz 1953 31ff.; E. Edel: Amasis und Nebukadrezar II. GM 29 (1978) 13-20. 
W. Erichsen: Erwahnung eines Zuges nach Nubien unter Amasis in einem demo- 
tischen Text. Klio 34 (1941-42) 56-61; K.-Th. Zauzich; Ein Zug nach Nubien unter 
Amasis. in: Johnson (ed.) 1992 361-364; FHNl No. 51. 

‘‘‘ Nu. 18, Dunham 1955 fig. 114. 
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Taharqo (but abandoned, for one generation, by Tanwetamani, Ch. 

IV. 2.4-5). 

The small, but fine temple B 700 started by Atlanersa'*^ at the foot 
of Pure-mountain (Gebel Barkal) at Napata (fig. 5) with its (now 
destroyed) reliefs"^ indicates the organic continuity in the iconograph- 
ical and stylistic traditions of the great Twenty-Fifth Dynasty temples 
and thus a workshop continuity. Indirectly, this reflects a wider insti¬ 
tutional continuity, which would also be testified to by the great royal 
inscriptions of the following reigns (Ch. V passim and see below). A 
splendid barque stand carved for B 700 and dating from Atianersa’s 
reign"'*' gives an idea of the cultural process which started at the end 
of the double kingdom and which would become fundamental in the 
next few centuries. It is characterized by a dissociation of the Egyptian 
concepts and expressive media created and/or adapted for the double 
kingdom from their Egyptian context and their re-interpretation and 
use for the articulation of the Kushite ideological and socio-pohtical 
structure. One of the barque stand reliefs shows Atlanersa in the scene 
of “Uniting of Two-lands”, originally a rite of the enthronement of the 
Egyptian pharaoh which originally was not included in the Kushite 
investiture (cf. Ch. V.4.3). The occurrence of this scene in the actual 
context indicates the re-interpretation of this particular rite"^ as a reli¬ 
gious act in the Kushite royal legitimation. Further signs of this dissoci¬ 
ation process can be identified in the use of the Egyptian phraseology 
for regency to describe regency in Kush (cf. Preface) and in the con¬ 
tinuous use of the two titles “mistress of Egypt”"® and “mistress of 
Kush” originally giving expression to an aspect of regency in a double 
kingdom (see on Taharqo’s reliefs in temple B 300 at Napata, Ch. 

V. 4.3) and adapted now in association with the generational duality 
(king’s mother-king’s wife) of queenship. 

An obelisk fragment from Dongola"^ attests to Atianersa’s build- 


Foundation deposits with his name tablets: Khartoum 2392, MFA 24.1065-6, 
Reisner 1917 PI. XLV, 1918 10611. 

The reliefs of the inner face of the pylon are known from a drawing by O. Felix 
(1828), Griffith 1929 PI. V; for the building: Reisner 1918 lOlff.; KendaU 1990 15f. 

MFA 23.728, Reisner 1918 fig. 2, PI. XIV; Dunham 1970 32, Pis XXXf On 
front Senkamanisken’s cartouches added. 

"5 Cf. Baines 1985 252ff. 

E.g., Atianersa’s wife Yeturow in the pylon scene of B 700, Griffith 1929 PI. V. 
For later cases see Tdrdk 1995a Table III. 

Cairo 17027, PM VII 213. 
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ing (?) activity in an archaeologically insufficiently studied area from 
where, however, a red granite column fragment of Merenptah of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty is also known.**® At Napata B 700 was completed 
by Senkamanisken, who also donated an altar to temple B 800.**® The 
length of his reign is indicated by his three splendid colossal royal cult 
statues erected in the great Amun temple (Ch. V.5.1.4, VI.3.3). 

The most important preserved monument of Senkamanisken’s son 
(?) and successor Anlamani*^** is his enthronement stela from the Amun 
temple of Kawa (Ch. II. 1.1.1, Table A 13) which was discussed in 
greater detail as a document of the early Napatan myth of the state 
and governmental structure in Ch. V passim. This text, which was writ¬ 
ten some time in the late 7th century BC, contains the earliest men¬ 
tion of a conflict between the king of Kush and “the foreign country 
B-w-n-h-i-y-w (Bulahau)”,*^' i-e., tribe(s) of the Blemmyans, the ances¬ 
tors of modem Beja (Ch. 1.3.1-2).*^^ The dimensions of the clash were, 
however, small and it would seem that it was an action of Anlamani’s 
army staged as a ceremonial annihilation of the enemy during the 
course of the enthronement process. It would also seem that the actu¬ 
al tribe mentioned in the Anlamani text, similarly to other nomadic 
sub-tribes of the Beja living in the region between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, were controlled by Kush, though, as usual in the case of nomads, 
with varying success. 

Anlamani’s Kawa inscription is a testimony to the excellent stan¬ 
dards maintained by the learned priesthood. Its passages relating the 
appointment of queens as priestesses in the Amun sanctuaries of 
Napata, Kawa, Pnubs and Sanam indirectly describe a governmental 
practice based on a clever synthesis of native political traditions with 
the experience acquired during the Egyptian regency of Anlamani’s 
ancestors (Ch. V.3.1.6, 3.3). Besides this magnificent text, two colossal 
royal cult statues originally erected in the great Amun temple of Na¬ 
pata (Ch. V.5.1.4, VI.3.3) and the fragments of a red granite naos (?) 
from Sanam *^® are preserved from his reign. He also built in the early 


118 PM VO. 213. 

Berlin 1848, ID V 15/a; Reisner 1919a 253 (1), Aft VII 213. 

Son of Queen Nasalsa, married to his sister Madiqen, Kawa VIII, FIW I No. 
34. 

‘2> Kawa VIII, line 16, FHNl No. 34. 

Behrens 1981 33; for a similar writing of the ethnonym in the Onomasticon of 
Amenemope (late Dyn. 20): Updegraff 1988 55f 
‘23 Griffith 1922a 86, PI. XI/1-2. 
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Amun temple of Meroe City, as is attested to by an inscribed archi¬ 
tectural fragment. 

The jambs of the entrance door leading to the columned halls in the 
(local) south end of level II of palace B 1200 at Napata'^^ (fig. 5) were 
inscribed for Anlamani.*^® The preserved fragments of these inscrip¬ 
tions associate the halls with the enthronement ceremonies’^^ and indi¬ 
cate that (this part of) B 1200 was a ceremonial palace used during the 
original coronations and at the annual ceremonial reaffirmation of 
kingship (on New Year’s Day, see below). 

Anlamani’s burial Nu. 6, and especially his magnificent granite sar¬ 
cophagus whose inscriptions present another example of the richness of 
the Napatan temple archives, display the sophistication of Kushite 
priesdy learning (Ch. VI.2.1). His throne was inherited by his brother 
Aspelta.’^® Aspelta’s preserved monumental inscriptions (Ch. II.1.1.1, 
Table A 14-17) reflect a political continuity as well as a continuity of 
the concepts and institutions of royal power, jurisdiction, and territor¬ 
ial government. At the same time, however, they also reflect a more 
advanced stage of the articulation of the Kushite concepts and prac¬ 
tices underlying the Egyptianized discourse on the myth of the state. 
Aspelta’s Election Stela presents the concepts and rites of royal legiti¬ 
macy within the framework of a literary composition which shows an 
autonomous use of a wide range of Egyptian texts and an intellectual 
maturity which is manifested by the self-conscious attempt of the 
authors of the inscription, to produce a complex and obvious render¬ 
ing of the Kushite world view. It is important to note that the Election 
Stela also reflects a dramatic performance and contains elements of an 
oral literature (Ch. II. 1.1.1, V.5.1.5). 

Arguing on the basis of the presumed chronological range repre¬ 
sented by the statues and statue fragments discovered in cachettes 
(local) east of the First Pylon of the Amun Temple B 500 at Gebel 


Torok n.d. Ch. 97.2 inscr. 80.—New Year votive of his mother Queen Nasalsa: 
ibid. Ch. 97.1 inscr. 23. 

‘25 Ch. IV. 1.2, Tables H, I. 

'26 Dunham 1970 Pis LXI/B, LXII/B-D. 

‘22 Right jamb, reading of Kendall n.d.b: ...wdiwt.tw r pr wr sw (?) tfins.tw pr nsr, 
“...one goes out to the Great House and one enters (?) the House of Flame”. For the 
chapels of the crown goddesses Nekhbet (Lower Egypt, pr wr) and Wadjet (Upper Egypt, 
pr nsr) see Ch. V.4.3. 

‘28 Son of Senkamanisken (?) and Queen Nasalsa, cf Apelta’s ES, AS; married his 
niece Kheb (AS, Ch. V.3.2.2) and Asata (Dunham-Macadam 1949 142 [17]), Artaha 
(ibid. [15]) and Maqmalo (ibid. 145 [46]) of unknown parentage. 
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Barkal'^® and in B 900, i.e., the annex rooms of Temple B 800 (fig. 5), 
it was suggested'^*^ that Psamtik IPs Nubian campaign of 593 BC (see 
Ch. VI.2.3) occurred under Aspelta’s reign. The statues were all buried 
in a broken condition at B 500 and smaller fragments of the same stat¬ 
ues, together with various temple furniture fragments, were disposed of 
in B 900.'^’ The buried fragments originate from the colossal royal cult 
statues discussed in Ch. V.5.1.4 and the inscribed ones range from 
Tanwetamani to Aspelta. However, a headless granite statue of 
Akhratan’^^ (2nd half of the 4th century BC) was found in the debris 
(local) north of B 503 and in and around Forecourt B 501—where the 
colossal statues of Aspelta and his predecessors were originally erect¬ 
ed—fragments of another 10-12 colossal royal images were unearthed, 
the date of which remains, due to lack of a publication, unknown to 
us.’^^ In Dunham’s and Hintze’s view, the damage of the statue series 
apparently ending with the colossal image of Aspelta would prove a 
willful destruction of the Amun Temple by the invading army of 
Psamtik II. The absence of monuments of later rulers from the cachette 
would date this event concretely to Aspelta’s reign. Though the finds 
from the cachettes doubdess indicate some sort of catastrophe rather 
than the usual case of removal of statues and votive furniture from an 
overcrowded temple, the dating of the catastrophe to the reign of 
Aspelta on the one hand, and its association with Psamtik’s campaign, 
on the other, is not compelling. The find of Akhratan’s headless statue 
may just as well indicate a later catastrophe, while the unidentified 
colossal fragments may postdate Aspelta’s reign.Furthermore, the 
evidence relating Psamtik’s expedition is not unambiguous concerning 
the assumed destruction of Napata. Therefore, the Egyptian campaign 
of 593 BC will be discussed independently in Ch. VI.2.3 below. 

Thus Aspelta’s reign can not be dated with certainty as being con¬ 
current with Psamtik IPs early reign. As fifth successor to Taharqo 

‘29 Reisner 1931 81f.; PM Vl\ 221. 

‘99 Dunham 1957 2; Hintze 1959a 21. 

‘9> Reisner 1920b 25If. 

'92 Dunham 1970 23 (13). 

‘99 Reisner 1931 8If 

‘9^ The condition in which the statues were found indicates that they were more like¬ 
ly damaged accidentally (the faces are not uniformly damaged and the names are not 
erased, which would be expectable if a willful destruction of royal images were carried 
out by Egyptians) by a collapsing roof (in the published evidence the collapse of the 
main temple walls erected by Piye and Taharqo is not attested to, cf Dunham 1970, 
Plan V). Such a catastrophe caused by fire may of course be also connected to an invad¬ 
ing enemy. 
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(690-664 BC), however, he may be assumed to have ascended to the 
throne about sixty years after Taharqo’s death, i.e., around the end of 
the 7th century BC. A prosperous reign is indicated by the intellectu¬ 
al complexity of his surviving inscriptions, by the quality of the monu¬ 
ments erected in his time, and, last but not least, by the richness of his 
grave inventory. 

Aspelta’s reign was doubdess overshadowed by internal controversy 
the actual nature of which, however, remains obscure. In Year 2 an 
unheard-of crime occurred in the Amun Temple in Napata (recorded 
in the Banishment Stela'and at an unknown date the names of the 
King were erased on two major stelae (the Election Stela'^^ and the 
Banishment Stela) erected by him in the Amun temple at Napata in 
Years 1 and 2, respectively. In the lunette scene of the Banishment 
Stela the King’s figure was also erased, but was restored later, without, 
however, the restoration of his names.On the Election Stela the face 
of the Queen Mother, her cartouches, and the cartouches of Aspelta’s 
female ancestors (Ch. V.3.2.2) were erased as well. This seems to indi¬ 
cate that not only Aspelta’s own memory, but also the claim of legiti¬ 
macy of his line, at least as to the female succession line, was rejected. 
While, however, a granite stela of his erected in the precinct of Temple 
M 250 (in literature, wrongly, “Sun Temple”) at Meroe City was also 
smashed into tiny fragments,*^® his Adoption Stela at Sanam'^"' from 
Year 3 remained undamaged. What is even more remarkable, also the 
Khaliut Stela*'" was left undamaged and survived the subsequent cen¬ 
turies in its prominent original place in front of the (local) south tower 
of the First Pylon of the same Amun Temple in Napata where Aspel¬ 
ta’s other monuments were damaged. 

The topic of the destroyed Meroe City inscription remains unknown. 
It is of course possible that there existed also other documents that met 
damnatio. The preservation of the Khaliut Stela and the remarkable fact 
that Aspelta ostentatiously cared for the mortuary cult of a son of his 


‘35 Dunham 1955 7811.; Kendall 1982 Cat. 43-50. 

‘36 FHMl No. 38. 

‘37 FHNl No. 37. 

‘38 Grimal 1981b PI. Villa. 

‘38 Garstang et al. 1911 26. Unpublished fragments in the Garstang collection, 
School of Archaeology and Oriental Studies, University of Liverpool. 

FHNl No. 39. 

‘^‘ FHNl No. 40, Ch. V.5.1.6. 

Reisner 1931 83 (52), 88; M.B. Reisner 1934 35f 
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eighth predecessor generated the hypothesis according to which Aspelta 
usurped the throne from an elder line descending from Khaliut. In 
view of the evidence concerning the succession of Alara’s and Kashta’s 
descendants and of the data concerning the female succession (Ch. 
V.3.2.2), this hypothesis is very unlikely. It would seem rather that the 
explanation is partly hidden in the mutilated text of the Banishment 
Stela and partly in the fact that those details were erased in the 
Election Stela which justified Aspelta’s dynastic legitimacy: the name 
and the face of his mother, the name of his brother and predecessor, 
and the list of his female ancestors. 

The text of the Banishment Stela records that a family of priests was 
expelled from the Amun Temple and executed because they intended 
to bring about the death of an innocent man.*^^ The manner of their 
execution: they are burnt alive, is an apparently not very frequently 
employed form of capital punishment in Egyptian legal practice which, 
similarly to the definition of the intended victim as “a man who was 
innocent of any crime”,points towards the high social position of the 
latter. 

In lines 7f the remark is made that the priests intended to kill him 
“without the god having decreed doing it”, which may point towards 
an oracle. Such an assumption is clearly affirmed then by the solemn 
warning in lines 8f.: “He (i.e., the King) slaughtered them (i.e., the con¬ 
spirators) (they being) made into a burnt-offering, to cause every 
prophet and every priest be afraid when they enter bearing this noble 
god.”’^® The conspirators thus belonged to the classes of the prophets 
{hmw-ntr) and w'h-priests who walk by the barque of the god and who 
carry it on their shoulders in the course of the barque procession at 


Morenz 1992 58 sees in the case a reflection of the concept of evil in the world 
as a consequence of man’s freedom to forsake God’s will; and confronts the relevant 
passage in line 7 with a text on sarcophagus Cairo Cat. gen. 28085 (P. Lacau: Sarcophages 
anterieurs au Momel Empire. Cat. Gen. Mus. Caire. Le Caire 1901 220); “I made every man 
like his fellow. I did not command that they might do evil, [but] it was their hearts that 
violated what I had said.” 

Transl. R.H. Pierce. 

In the Egyptian evidence altogether four cases of execution by fire are mentioned, 
ranging in time from Sesostris I to the Twenty-Second Dynasty (the latter in an inscrip¬ 
tion of the High Priest of Amun of Thebes Osorkon), cf W. Helck: Hinrichtung. LA II 
(1977) 1218-1219; see also the Egyptian folk tale reproduced by Herodotus 2.111 
(commentary: Lloyd 1988 41); see further A. Leahy: Death by Fire in Ancient Egypt. 
JESHO 27 (1984) 199-206, and see also the Manethonian tradition on Bakenranefs exe¬ 
cution by Shabaqo, cf Kitchen 1986 377flr. 

Transl. R.H. Pierce. 
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which the god gives his affirmative or negative answer to questions, or 
decides between two alternatives put before him. In the Kushite royal 
documents oracles appear before the 4th cent. BC exclusively as divine 
decrees proclaiming the legitimacy of the king (Ch. V.3.2.3). These 
oracles are creative words of the god and it would be in the worst tra¬ 
dition of nineteenth century “rationalism” if one would assume that the 
oracles could be, and eventually were, easily “manipulated” by politi¬ 
cal rivals. The king’s legitimacy was an issue of cosmic dimensions and 
if it was ever really tampered with the use of an oracle, priests could 
hardly have played a role more important in the pohtical game than 
that of a mere technical staff. Yet it seems that even in common issues 
put before an oracle, the oracular decision corresponded closely with 
“civil” legal practice and in Egypt'"^^ the oracular decisions may have 
been prepared, as to their legal aspects, with the cooperation of the 
Connected organically to the very bases of the func¬ 
tioning of the state, the Amun oracles in Kush may also have been 
stricdy controlled by the king, for which a case is eventually presented 
in the Banishment Stela. Though the actual association of the priests 
executed by Aspelta with the Amun oracle was not realized before 
R.H. Pierce’s translation in FHN, it was usually supposed that the con¬ 
spiring priests of the Napatan temple were frightfully punished in this 
way because they had planned nothing less than regicide. If we may 
connect the above-listed erasures on Aspelta’s stelae with this affaire, 
however, we have the impression that it fits into a chain of attempts to 
dispute Aspelta’s legitimate rule and replace him with another ruler, 
appointed by a false oracle. The general conclusion may in any case 
be drawn that the misuse of the oracle was persecuted with such con¬ 
sequences because it threatened the Kushite concept of legitimacy at 
its foundations and, at the same time, represented a most serious crime 
against god.*'*® 

Aspelta’s building activity is evidenced by a chapel built into the 
Hypostyle of the Amun Temple of Kawa’®** and by a similar shrine 
erected in the Hypostyle of the Sanam temple.*®’ The reliefs of these 


Lurje 1971 Biff. 

For the legal councils termed qmbet see W. Helck: Kenbet. lA III (1978) 386-387. 
The importance of the Amun oracle in Aspelta’s reign is also possibly signalled 
by the fifteen cylinders found in his burial and interpreted in Ch. V.3.2.3 as containers 
of oracular decrees. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 1936.662, Macadam 1955 89fr. 

■51 Griffith 1922a 107£f. 
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shrines reflect, similarly to the monumental inscriptions from this reign, 
the high level of the education of the priesthood in the Amun temples 
(Ch. V.4.3). His extension or restoration of the early Amun temple at 
Meroe City is indicated by inscribed architectural fragments and relief 
blocks.The original temple M 250 at Meroe City appears to have 
been erected by him.*^^ Stray relief blocks of a fine quality,'^'*^ proba¬ 
bly originating from this temple, display the influence of the reliefs of 
Piye in the great Amun temple of Napata (PI. 2). The identifiable 
blocks belonged to the context of war reliefs, thus suggesting that the 
relief program of M 250 had a prominendy triumphal accent and that 
the temple may have been erected after a major military conflict. 
Aspelta’s presence at Meroe City is also reflected by the temple equip¬ 
ment items and votives found by Garstang in two cachettes in the area 
of the early Amun temple. The find also consisted of several votive sis- 
tra and ^nh signs offered by Aspelta in the Amun temple at the New 
Year,*^® as an act of the ritual renewal of royal power (Ch. V.3.1.3-5; 
5.1.5), thus indicating the importance of Meroe City as one of the gov¬ 
ernmental centres (“capitals”) of Kush. 

A hall erected by Aspelta in the ceremonial palace B 1200 at Napata 
(fig. 5) was also associated, as indicated by inscriptions found on the 
drums of its fallen columns,with the royal rites of the New Year.'^® 
He erected a magnificent colossal royal cult statue in the great Amun 
temple as well (Ch. V.5.1.4). The southern extension of the kingdom 
at Aspelta’s time is indicated by the find of a sphinx inscribed for him 
from Defeia in the Khartoum area.’^® 

Aspelta was buried in grave Nu. 8.'®*^ The texts of his granite sar¬ 
cophagus were modelled on Anlamani’s sarcophagus inscriptions and 
his mortuary stela*®* also points as a source towards the same temple 
archives (Ch. VI.2.1). 


‘52 Torok 1992a 115f.; n.d. Ch. 97.1 inscr. 71, 74, fig. 124. 

‘55 Garstang et al. 1911 25f.; Hinkel 1985. 

‘54 Torok n.d. Ch. 27. 

‘55 Torok n.d. figs 95, 100, 115, 118f., 121, 123, 143. 

‘55 Cf. C. Aldred: The ‘New Year’ Gifts to the Pharaoh. JEA 55 (1969) 73-81. 

‘52 Kendall n.d.b. 

‘58 wi(j, further literature: Zabkar 1988 12111. 

‘5® J. Vercoutter: Le sphinx d’Aspelta de Defeia (Khartoum Museum No. 11777). in: 
Melanges Mariette (BdE 32). Le Caire 1961 97-104. 

‘55 Dunham 1955 78fr. 

‘5‘ MFA 21.347, Leprohon 1991 119f 
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2.3. The Nubian campaign of Fsamtik II in 593 BC 

Since the association of Psamtik IPs Nubian campaign in 593 BC with 
Aspelta’s early reign (see Ch. VI.2.2) is not compelling, this event of 
Kushite history, though exactly dated, must be discussed independent¬ 
ly from Kushite royal chronology. The campaign was recorded'®^ in 
several triumphal stelae composed in the tradition of the New 
Kingdom “king’s novel” (cf Ch. II. 1.1.1), from which survive two frag¬ 
mentary stelae from Karnak and Tanis'®^ and, in a better condition, a 
stela erected at the Egyptian-Kushite frontier at Shellal on the west 
bank near Aswan.The Karnak and Shellal stelae record'®^ the cam¬ 
paign as a bellum justum, even though it is clear from the text that it was 
initiated by Psamtik who timed it for the season of Inundation when 
the First and Second Cataracts could easily be passed by boat. 
Psamtik’s army reached “the hill-country of Pr-nbs (Pnubs)”. Though 
this place was not suited as a battle-field for cavalry, the king gave 
command for battle. The enemy, however, took flight and was massa¬ 
cred in part while 4,200 prisoners were also taken. The placename Pr- 
nbs was identified with the Pnubs occurring in Kushite enthronement 
records (Ch. V.3.1.5), which, in turn, was identified with Tabo on the 
island of Argo. More probably, it is identical with the site of ancient 
Kerma south of the Third Cataract (cf note 114 to Table L, Ch. 
IV. 1.2). In the Kushite texts, however, Pnubs is never written with the 
hill-country determinative and neither does it occur so in the Philae 
nomos lists of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy VI,'®® though in the latter two 
lists, in turn, Philae, Biggeh, Aniba, Abu Simbel and Buhen are writ¬ 
ten with this determinative. In Goedicke’s view'®^ the “hill-country of 
Pnubs”, hist Pr-nbs, signifies a larger area with its center at Pnubs, and 
the “place unsuited for horses” would refer to the impassable Third 
Cataract. Both the Karnak and the Shellal stelae name the region of 
Pnubs as the place where the Egyptians won their final victory. In 
contrast, the Tanis fragment presents a slighdy different course of 


Cf. also Herodotus 2.161.1. 

Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 Pis I-FV; Manuelian 1994 351-355, 365-371. 

Now at New Kalabsha, H.S.K. Bakry: Psammetichus II and His Newly-found 
Stela at Shellal. Oriens Antiquus 6 (1967) 225-244; Goedicke 1981; Manuelian 1994 333- 
350; FHNl No. 41. 

For the minor differences between these two texts and their relationship to the 
Tanis stela see Manuelian 357ff; FHbfl 282ff 
Junker 1958 265fF.; FHNll Nos 112, 137. 

Goedicke 1981 193. 
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events. In its text, the campaign is initiated by the news of the Nubians’ 
intention to attack Egypt, whereupon Psamtik II, who stays at 
Elephantine, sends an army against the land Ss. This army reaches a 
locality called Trgb, where the residence of the kwr, i.e., the ruler of 
Kush (Ch. III.2.2) is situated, and marches to the town of Ts dhnt, 
where the enemy is massacred. The land $s is supposedly identical*®® 
with the Sst of the Nubia-lists of Tuthmosis III on the Sixth and 
Seventh Pylons of the Karnak temple’®® as well as with the §s hrt in 
the inscription on Neshor’s Elephantine statue’^® and with the royal 
residence mentioned in the 3rd century BC Debod inscription of the 
Kushite king Adikhalamani;’^’ which is, in turn, considered to have 
been in the region of Sanam. The principal argument for this latter 
identification is apparently the mention of §st in Taharqo’s fragmen¬ 
tary “historical” inscription on a wall of the Sanam temple,yet the 
geographical context of this placename in the Sanam text is just as 
undefined as in any of the above-named other texts. The connection 
of the placename with royal residence(s) does not necessarily imply that 
it cannot be identical with anything else than the royal residence at 
Napata/Sanam. Nevertheless, Sauneron and Yoyotte identified Sst 
with Napata and/or the region of Sanam under the impression that 
Napata was the only royal residence in Kush. The placename Trgb is 
unidentifiable and may mean simply “royal residence” which is rein¬ 
forced by the passage in the stela itself: “they reached Trgb, it was the 
residence of the kwr". As to Ti dhnt, it seems to be the same as the N- 
hi-m-t of the Harsiyotef Annals’^® tentatively localized variously in the 
Korti area,'^'* or at Dongola el-Aguz,’^® or, what is the most likely, at 


Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 176 note 1; Zibelius 1972 156ff. 

‘65 PM II 88 (238), 167 (496). 

‘^6 Zibelius 1972 60 VII C b 20, Dyn. 26. 
iW VII 4 (20). 

'^5 PMVll 199 (4)-(7). 

FUHll No. 78, line 159. 

Macadam 1949 79. 

‘^6 Sauneron-Yoyotte 1952 183.—T. Kendall (in Manuelian 1994 370 note 281) 
suggests Gebel Barkal with reference to the speech of Amun of Napata in the lunette 
of Piye’s SSS; dd-mdw n tmn nb nswt Trwy dhn w'b, “Utterance of Amun, lord of the 
Thrones of Two-lands, he who appoints and is pure” {FHM\ No. 8, tansl. R.H. Pierce), 
in which he takes, however, dhn tu'fc for an epithet referring to “Pure-mountain” (Dw- 
urb). This is very unlikely because of the different, canonical, writing of Pure-mountain 
and in the given context in which Amun-Re speaks about the “election” and predesti¬ 
nation of Piye. 
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the hill Adu on the island of Sai.*^® In sum, the placenames of both 
the Shellal/Karnak and the Tanis versions are problematic and allow 
two different reconstructions of the geographical extent of the cam¬ 
paign. The Shellal and Karnak stelae name Pnubs as the southernmost 
point reached by the Egyptians. No indication of any further advance 
towards the Napata region is indicated. The Tanis version indicates, if 
5s is (on) Sai, that the campaign ended at the island of Sai between 
the Second and Third Cataracts. The contradiction between the two 
versions is puzzling and may perhaps be explained by a different 
degree of care with which the official campaign report was rendered 
for publication on monumental stelae set up in different parts of Egypt. 
It is remarkable that the placename Pnubs occurs in the Shellal/ 
Karnak version which was written for an audience which probably 
knew where Pnubs was situated, while in the Tanis version, though 
written in greater detail, a geographical context was described which 
was probably unknown in Lower Egypt. 

Thus it appears that the geographical extent as well as the success 
of the eampaign was fairly limited: the army reached the island of Sai 
south of the Second Cataract, or, if the Shellal/Karnak version is pre¬ 
ferred, Pnubs (Kerma) south of the Third Cataract. Neither version 
mentions Napata, the royal residence of Kush that was generally 
known in Egypt. If, as is generally supposed, Psamtik’s army destroyed 
Napata (cf Ch. VI.2.3), why is such a victory left unmentioned, and 
the report concluded merely with the description of the Kushites’ cow- 
ardiee? Though only indirectly, the limits of the campaign are also 
indicated by the fact that Taharqo’s cartouches were erased in the 


Arkell 1955 145 note 2, corroborated byj. Vercoutter’s (Kush 6 [1958] 158) iden¬ 
tification of 5sf with the island of Sai. 

The additional explanation missing from the other version concerning the kwr 
and his residence may be explained just with this ignorance of an exotic land. There 
can be no doubt that the individual stelae were edited for the actual places where they 
were erected. This is clearly indicated by the invocation of the local deities of the 
Cataract region in the Shellal and Karnak texts. Though, strangely, in the lunette of 
the Tanis stela Psamtik II is shown offering to Amun, Mut, Chons and Montu, i.e., to 
the Theban gods, the Theban accent of the scene is, however, counterbalaneed by the 
introduction of the main text where after Amun, Mut, Chons and Montu also Hathor 
of Re-nefer (= the Tanis district, P. Montet: Inscriptions de Basse Epoque trouves a 
Tanis. Kani 8 [1946] 29-126 88f) and the Ennead of Tanis are invoked (Montet op. 
cit., 76 and PI. Ill); moreover, Amun is invoked as lord of the Thrones of the Two 
Lands (of Thebes) and “lord of the fortress of the phoenix”, i.e., of his domain in the 
eastern Delta (Ht-bnw in the XVIIIth Upper Egyptian nomos, cf. Grimal 1981a, 242 
and PI. II, for the mention in Piye’s GTS, lines 4, 29). 
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Horns (or southern) temple at Buhen.'^® As attested to by an archaic 
Greek graffito, Psamtik’s Greek and Carian mercenaries visited this 
temple in the course of their return from the Nubian campaign.'^® No 
such erasure of the name of a Twenty-Fifth Dynasty ruler occurs fur¬ 
ther south. However, Psamtik’s campaign and the erasure of the names 
and special Kushite regalia (the double uraeus and, occasionally, the 
streamers on the crown) in the inscriptions and representations—in 
relief as well as in monumental and small-scale sculpture in the 
round'®®—in Egypt and, as the Buhen case shows, in Nubian places 
reached by Psamtik’s army cannot be regarded as separate events (Ch. 
VI.2.1). 


2.4. Kush in the 6th and 5th centuries BC 

No royal inscriptions are preserved from the c. 150 years between 
Aspelta’s and Irike-Amannote’s reigns and, except for the pyramid 
burials of the rulers and their queens at Nuri, so far hardly any mon¬ 
umental buildings could be identified. The Egyptian imports and 
Egyptianizing artefacts from the badly plundered royal tombs do not 
provide sufficient information about the date and extent of the even¬ 
tual reestablishment of commercial relations some time in the long 
reign of Amasis (570-526 BC, cf. Ch. VI.2.1). The lack of royal docu¬ 
ments on a magnificence comparable to Anlamani’s and Aspelta’s 
inscriptions may give the impression of an economic, political and cul¬ 
tural decline. The inscribed objects with the names of 6th and 5th cen¬ 
tury BC from Meroe City indicate, however, that the decline is only 
apparent. 

From the period ten rulers are attested (from Aramatelqo to 
Talakhamani, for the evidence see Ch. VI. 1.1). All were buried in the 
Nuri necropolis'®' in pyramid tombs displaying an adherence to early 
Napatan burial customs and mortuary religion. A political continuity is 
indicated by the homogeneity of the royal necropolis as well as by the 
average fifteen years-regencies. The concept of dynastic continuity 
from the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty was emphasized in the royal titularies 
(Table N 11-20, Ch. V.2.2). It remains undecided, however, whether 


Caminos 1974 58. 

'^9 SEC 26 No. 1719; FHJVl No. 43. 

Yoyotte 1951. 

Dunham 1955; for the individual burials see data in Table N, Ch. V.2.2. 
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the general lack of Horns-, JVebty-, and Golden Homs names repre¬ 
sents an archaeological accident, or whether it reflects a departure from 
the five-part titulary in an attempt to create a non-Egyptian type of tit¬ 
ularies (for a similar trend in the Meroitic period: Ch. V.2.2), or, still 
more likely, was motivated by a similar reduction in Egyptian titular¬ 
ies occurring with the last Twenty-Sixth Dynasty king and with most 
Persian kings in the Twenty-Seventh Dynasty.*®^ 

Known monuments of the period were listed in Ch. VI. 1.1 under 
the individual rulers. Here special mention should be made of the gran¬ 
ite royal cult statue of Aramatelqo*®''^ (early 6th century) erected in the 
Amun temple of Napata representing the king in the timeless jubilee 
costume of the Egyptian pharaoh and probably modelled on Nubian 
New Kingdom prototypes (Ch. V.5.1.4). The quantity and quality of 
the votives offered by this ruler in the early Amun temple of Meroe 
City is similarly remarkable. His successor Malonaqen*®^ (first half of 
the 6th century BC) offered votive plaques in the Amun temple of 
Kawa while in Meroe City he celebrated the New Year rite of the 
renewal of his royal power. The importance of Meroe City is also indi¬ 
cated by the vestiges of a temple building of Amani-nataki-lebte'®® (2nd 
half of the 6th century) and the New Year votives of Karkamani,’®^ 
Amaniastabarqo'®** and Si‘aspiqo‘®® (second half of the 6th century 
through the early 5th century). Malowiebamani*®® (mid-5th century) is 
known to have donated a granite altar to temple B 800 at Napata, and 
his successor Talakhamani’®’ (second half of the 5th century BC) 
restored or extended (?) the early Amun temple in Meroe City. 


Except for Amaniastabarqo who had an unusual Horus name, obviously a 
Kushite invention: Table N 16/1, Ch. V.2.2. 

Beckerath 1984 112fF. 

Dunham 1955 145 supposes that the “king’s mother” Amanitakaye, buried in Nu. 
26 by King Malonaqen, was his wife. Further wives {?): Akheqa (Nu. 38), Atmataka (Nu. 
55), Malotasen (Nu. 39), Piankh-her (Nu. 57): Dunham-Macadam 1949 141 (2), 143 
(22), 145 (43), 146 (58), respectively. 

185 Presumably son of Aramatelqo and Amanitakaye: Dunham-Macadam 1949 144 
(40). 

Filiation unknown, dated by the topographic situation of his tomb in Nuri, 
Dunham 1955 3. 

Filiation unknown; Nu. 7 identified as his burial on the basis of a faience car¬ 
touche in the foundation deposit, further by shawabti figures, Dunham 1955 Ifilff. 

Filiation unknown. Dated on the basis of the situation of his tomb, Nu. 2, in the 
Nuri cemetery, Dunham 1955 168fr. 

189 Filiation unnown. For his burial Nu. 4: Dunham 1955 l/fifif. 

Filiation unknown. For his burial Nu. 11: Dunham 1955 194fr. 

Probably younger brother of Malowiebamani, cf. Kawa IX (F'/fYII No. 71) lines 
4, 12. Burial: Nu. 16, Dunham 1955 207fr. 
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In Herodotus’ great historical work written in the decades around 
450-430 BC two lands of Aithiopia (i.e., Kush) are described: the real 
Aithiopia extending from Elephantine (appearing here [2.29-31] as the 
southernmost town of Egypt beyond which the Nile Valley is inhabit¬ 
ed pardy by settled, partly by nomadic Aitbiopians) to Meroe City; and 
the Utopian Aithiopia which “extends toward the setting sun, the fur¬ 
thest inhabited country”. Yet, according to the historian, this Utopian 
Kush “produces much gold, huge elephants, all kinds of wild trees, and 
ebony; and the men are very tall, handsome, and long-lived”,*®^ clear¬ 
ly indicating something that is also obvious in other parts of Herodotus’ 
remarks relating to Kushite history, traditions, and customs,*®® name¬ 
ly, that the border between the “really existing” and the fabulous 
Aitbiopias was fluid.*®”* Herodotus also fitted ethnographic lore into the 
framework of historical data in the case of Cambyses’ fictitious cam¬ 
paign against the long-lived Aithiopians.*®® The border between realis¬ 
tic information and fiction is ambivalent not only because of the limi¬ 
tations and intentions of his alleged informants but also because most 
of his passages on Aithiopia, with the exception of the geographical and 
annalistic details, were intended to confront Persian hubris with the 
uncorrupted Utopian values of a society living in the world’s fabulous 
periphery.*®^ 

The appearance of Kush on the horizon of Greek historiography*®^ 
was a consequence of a change of Egypt’s official attitude towards her 
southern neighbour.*®® As indicated above (Ch. VI.2.1), trade relations 


Herodotus 3.114, FHNl No. 62 (transl. T. Eide). 

E.g., on the origins of the Aithiopians, 4.197 {FHJV I No. 61); on Shabaqo, 
2.137.1-4 {ibid. 60); the end of Kushite rule in Egypt, 2.152.1 (ibid. 63); mutiny of 
Psamtik I’s soldiers at Elephantine, 2.30 (ibid. 56); Psamtik IPs expedition, 2.161.1 (ibid. 
64); Aithiopians in Xerxes Fs army, 7.69 (ibid. 58); Aithiopia and the Siwa oracle, 
2.42.3-4 (ibid. 59) etc. 

For the two main currents in the literature on Herodotus’ method as historian 
see Lloyd 1975, 1976, 1988 who interprets H. under the conviction that the historian 
did not deliberately invent “data”, on the one side, and, on the other, Fehling 
1971/1989 in the opinion of whom the story of Cambyses’ Nubian campaign in par¬ 
ticular and H.’s remarks on Aithiopian traditions and customs, in general, were com¬ 
posed without the support of sources of a reliable sort. Cf. also Ph.-E. Legrand: Flerodote 
Histoires Livre III. Paris 1967 ISff., 2811. and see my comments on FKM\ No. 65. 

‘85 Herodotus 3.17.1-25.7, FHNl No. 65. 

‘86 For relevant literature on Herodotus see FHJV I 30211. 

‘8^ Cf. T. Save-Soderbergh; Zu den athiopischen Episoden bei Herodot. Eranos 44 
(1946) 68-80; C. Preaux: Les Grecs a la decouverte de I’Afrique par I’Egypte. CdE 32 
(1952) 284-312; Burstein 1995 2511. 

‘8® For a historical survey of the relations of Kush with Persia during the first (525- 
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were reestablished some time in Amasis’ long reign. Behind the legend 
of Cambyses’ (525-522 BC) disastrous invasion of Nubia, which is also 
reflected in the later classical tradition according to which the Persian 
ruler also conquered Meroe and gave the city its name,*®® we may 
clearly suppose the memory of an earlier (Psamtik II?) expedition to 
Lower Nubia^®** which resulted in the (re)establishment of the Egyptian 
frontier fortress of Dorginarti at the Second Cataract (Ch. VI. 1.3). 
Kush is recorded as having sent ivory as tribute for the construction of 
Dareios I’s (522-486 BC) palace at Susa and listed as his southernmost 
subject. Besides Dareios Fs “peoples lists”, Kush also figures in Xerxes 
Fs (486-465 BC) lists as a people ruled by the kings of Persia.^®* The 
Persian evidence is supported by Herodotus 7.69 where the historian 
presents a realistic description of Aithiopian warriors originating from 
the southern confines of Kush fighting in Xerxes Fs army^®^ as well as 
by a fine Attic plastic rhyton made and signed around 470 BC by the 
potter Sotades and found under pyramid Beg. S. 24.^®® The rhyton, 
similarly to other vessels by Sotades, was produced for a Persian clien¬ 
tele^®^ and may be interpreted as a diplomatic gift sent to the king of 
Kush by Xerxes I’s Egyptian satrap. The revival of Kushite interest 
towards Egyptian kingship under Persian rule is indicated, however 
indirectly, by the occurrence of a variant of the Throne name of 
Dareios I—whose attitude towards Egyptian cults and temples con¬ 
formed with traditional Egyptian expectations wherefore he was 
accepted, unlike his predecessor Cambyses or his successors, as a legit- 


404 BC) and second (343-333 BC) Persian dominations of Egypt see Morkot 1991c; cf. 
Uoyd 1983 28614. 

FOrH 3C1, 673 F 63; add Lucius Ampelius, Liber memorialis 13: Burstein 1995 163 
note 20. 

Burstein 1995 15514 

G. Posener: La premiere domination perse en Egypte. Le Caire 1936 70, 187;J. Yoyotte: 
Une statue de Darius decouverte a Suse: les inscriptions hieroglyphiques. Darius et I’E- 
gypte. Journal Asiatique 260 (1972) 259. For Kushites as throne-bearers of the Persian 
king: G. Walser: Die Volkerschafien auf den Reliefs von Persepolis. Berlin 1966 5114; Kushite 
tribute-bringers before Xerxes: ibid. 10014, Pis 30, 814 

D. Zahan: Couleurs et peintures corporelles en Afrique Noire. Le probleme du 
“half-man”. Diogene 90 (1975) 115-135; Desanges 1978 233 note 98; FHN\ No. 58. 

203 21.2286; Dunham 1963 383, figs 212-215. For its modern dating to around 

470, as opposed to earlier datings to around 400 BC, see K. de Vries: Attic Pottery in 
the Achaemenid Empire. AJA 81 (1977) 544-548 546; J.-G. Szilagyi in Tbrok 1989a 
118 Cat. 1. 

L. Kahil: Un nouveau vase plastique du potier Sotades au Musee du Louvre. RA 
1972 271-284. It is decorated with scenes of battles between Greeks and Persians in 
which it is the latter that are victorious. 
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imate ruler^®^—in the titulary of Harsiyotef around the middle of the 
4th century BC (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 23/4; Ch. VI.2.6). The series of 
revolts against Persian rule starting in 486 BC in Egypt gave, howev¬ 
er, a new direction for this interest: the conflicts in Egypt were con¬ 
sidered a chance for the reoccupation of Lower Nubia between the 
First and Second Cataracts and they may have stimulated even greater 
ambitions as well. 


2.5. Kush at the turn of the 5th and 4th centuries BC 

According to his Kawa inscription from Years 1-2, Malowiebamani’s 
son Irike-Amannote was 41 years old^**® when he succeeded his uncle 
Talakhamani on the throne, an age apparently consistent with the gen¬ 
eration- and age relations in the case of a collateral succession order 
(Ch. V.4.1). According to the partly damaged dating of his inscription 
Kawa XII, he reigned for more than twenty-five years. 

The personal or Son of Re name of the King probably means 
“Begotten-of-Amun-of-Ao (Thebes)”.Giving expression to the tradi¬ 
tional concept of the ruler’s divine sonship (Ch. V.4.2.2), the name was 
probably assumed at his ascent to the throne and was not identical with 
Irike-Amannote’s original personal name. Similarly to his Son of Re 
name, Irike-Amannote’s Horus name “Mighty-Bull Appearing-in- 
Thebes”, modelled on an Horus name assumed by Piye after his 
Egyptian campaign and by Shebitqo at his ascent (Ch. V.2.2, Table 
N), was emphatically associated with the notion of regency in Egypt 
which, under the actual circumstances, could only have been a decla¬ 
ration of an intention to restore Kushite rule over Egypt. This assump¬ 
tion is also supported by the imperialistic tenor of the Nebty name 

205 Lloyd 1983 286. 

206 jsjo. 71 line 4: m mpwt 41, “a youth of 41 years”; R.H. Pierce also sug¬ 
gests the alternative “in regnal year 41 (of his predecessor)”. This latter interpretation 
may be supported by lines 69f, if we accept R.H. Pierce’s reading “...His Majesty found 
the road of this god after the sand had taken it in regnal year 42 {'hit-sp'' 42)”. Irike- 
Amannote dates, however, the inscription in the introductory protocol to the first reg¬ 
nal year (hit-sp l.t) and the events occurring after the New Year’s Day are dated to his 
second regnal year. Consequently, the year date 42 in lines 69f was intended to empha¬ 
size that the processional avenue was last cleaned before the birth of Irike-Amannote. 

202 FHNll No. 74, line 1. 

200 Macadam 1949 52f Read earlier as Aman-note-yerike, for the reading preferred 
here to this reading as well as to Mani-note-yerike (suggested by S. Wenig, LA III [1980] 
1181) see Priese 1968 186f For Meroitic jenfe, “begotten of’, see Ch. II.1.1.2 on the 
funerary inscriptions. 
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“Seizer-of-every-land”^°® and the Golden Homs name “Subduer-of- 
every-land”.^'® Such an intention seems also to have been indicated by 
the unusual Throne name “Re-is-One-whose-heart-is-beautiful”, which 
occurred before Irike-Amannote only in the titulary of Psamtik II.^" 
The adoption of the Throne name of a memorable enemy of Kush 
cannot have been accidental or a consequence of ignorance. It was an 
act of the magical reversal of history. 

The intentions articulated in Irike-Amannote’s titulary were, it 
seems, inspired by the third Egyptian revolt^against the Persian mle 
that broke out in 414-3 and ended in 404^’^ with the restoration of the 
Egyptian kingship by Amyrtaios^*''^ of Sais. Though the Egyptian con¬ 
trol of Lower Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts had 
indeed ceased by the end of the 5th century BC (Ch. VI. 1.3 on 
Dorginarti), Irike-Amannote’s role in the Egyptian withdrawal remains 
obscure and there is no evidence for a Kushite military undertaking 
south of the First Cataract, either. His inscription from Years 1-2, 
which was discussed above in greater detail as the principal document 
of the Kushite myth of the state from the late 5th century BC (Ch. V 
passim), describes conflicts in the central territory of the kingdom. On 
the death of his predecessor, Rehrehe nomads living in the Butana 
north of Meroe City revolted, “capturing all the great and small cattle 
and people they found”.Irike-Amannote prays to Amun for aid and 
sends his army against them while remaining in the palace at Meroe 
City, as King Anlamani did in a similar situation.^'® This is equally 
likely to mean that during the interval between a king’s death and the 
enthronement of his successor the land was under Amun’s direct rule 
and that the army was, as a rule, not led into battle by the king.^’^ 


Repeating the Netty name adopted by Tuthmosis I on the obelisks erected in front 
of the Fourth Pylon at Karnak, Urk. IV 93 (south side). 

Based on one of the Golden Horus names of Ramesses II in the inscription on 
his (east) obelisk at Luxor, KRI II 599; Beckerath 1984 XIX 3 G 9. 

Beckerath 1984 XXVI 3 T 1; Nfr-lb-Rs as the name of an obscure king of the 
Fourteenth Dynasty is disregarded here, ibid. XIV 23. 

Because of Irike-Amannote’s relative chronological position, the first revolt 
between 486-484 and the second, that of Inaros, between 463-462 and c. 449 BC, seem 
too early. 

For the revolts of the 5th cent. BC: Kienitz 1953 67ff.; Lloyd 1983 286f 

Probably Hellenized form of ’Imn-lr-dls: H. de Meulenaere: Amyrtaios. LA I 
(1973) 252-253. 

FHN11 No. 71, lines 614 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

216 FHN I No. 34, line 17. 

2'2 For the concurrent election of Taharqo as heir apparent and his appointment as 
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After his investiture at Napata, Irike-Amannote proceeded towards 
Kawa. Meanwhile, Meded nomads (Medja, belonging to the Beja/ 
Blemmyan tribes, cf. Ch. 1.3.2) raided the area of Krtn on the right 
bank opposite modem Korti.^’® Territories captured from them, 
together with the families living there, were donated to the temple of 
Amun of Pnubs when, after the investiture at Kawa, Irike-Amannote 
reached Pnubs, i.e., Kerma (see note 114 to Table L, Ch. IV. 1.2) and 
was crowned there as weU.^’® At a next stage in the coronation jour¬ 
ney, on the King’s return to Kawa, Irike-Amannote made similar 
donations to Amun of Kawa as well. The toponyms in the donation 
list cannot be located,thus it must remain undecided whether the 
lands were all (re)captured from the Meded or were those (re)captured 
from the Rehrehes also included and whether the individual sanctuar¬ 
ies received lands only in the actual territorial governmental unit in 
which they were situated or outside it as well. It becomes nevertheless 
clear that Kush exerted a certain control over the nomads of the large 
area between the Nile and the Red Sea and even attached their terri¬ 
tories and whole tribal units to the Amun temples for the performance 
of services of the cult.^^' The conflict with the Rehrehes living in the 
northern part of the Butana, close to Meroe City, highlights not only 
the nature of the Kushite society in the kingdom’s southern parts, 
namely the coexistence of settled agriculturalists and (semi-)nomadic 
catde breeders (who also may well have been engaged in seasonal agri¬ 
cultural activity). It also indicates the difficulty of establishing govern¬ 
mental control over the latter, whose wealth was, also because of its 
prestige character, of a great importance for the central power. 

Irike-Amannote’s inscription from Years 1-2 was carefully incised in 
126 vertical columns on the southern half of the east wall of the 
Hypostyle of the Kawa Amun temple, occupying a surface oft. 1.10 x 
7.227 m in the plinth zone under the relief representing Taharqo “pre¬ 
senting the house to his owner” and the subsequent relief scenes (1 ti¬ 
ll, fig. 8, cf Ch. V.4.3). It is one of the longest Kushite texts. It has 
been variously judged as imitating in style the Kawa texts of Taharqo 


commander-in-chief of the army sent to Palestine by Shebitqo see Ch. IV.2.3. For the 
later case of Prince Akinidad see Ch. VII.2.5. 

Macadam 1949 59. 

FHN11 No. 71, lines 4511. 

Skst is tentatively identified with Juba’s (S)egasam/(S)egasma, modern Tangussi S 
of Kawa, Table R, Ch. VI. 1.2. 

22 > Priese 1978 82. 
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and Anlamani and as reflecting the education of an individual scribe 
in a period when Egyptian was no longer the spoken language in 
Kush,^^^ as having “still a rather clear language but a very bad epig¬ 
raphy which presents quite fantastic aspects”^^^ or, finally, as being 
composed in “a bad, since no longer spoken, Egyptian”.Indeed, it 
continues the tradition of the Kushite enthronement records of 
Taharqo, Tanwetamani, Anlamani and Aspelta. But it does not copy 
them, and the new concepts and rites described in it not only clearly 
indicate that the myth of the state was constantly re-edited over the 
course of the time but also reflect the activity of well-educated authors 
whose learning was, however, based more on a Kushite tradition of 
Egyptian literacy than on contemporary Egyptian literacy (cf Ch. 
VI. 1.1). 

In contrast to the rest of the surviving royal documents (Ch. V.5.1.5), 
this text was written in a part of the temple which was accessible to the 
public only on the occasion of the king’s oracular legitimation by 
Amun’s processional image (Ch. V.3.2.3). Its place in the Hypostyle 
gave further emphasis to the deepest layer of the text, namely to the 
“record” of the King’s mystic initiation by his divine father into the 
royal office. The place choosen for it may also have been intended to 
link Irike-Amannote with Taharqo, the founder of the temple repre¬ 
sented in the reliefs above the inscription, a glorious predecessor, ruler 
of the double kingdom, and to associate Irike-Amannote’s enthrone¬ 
ment record with the Hypostyle as the actual scene of Taharqo’s orac¬ 
ular legitimation.^^^ 

Traditional piety is also displayed in lines 69ff. of the inseription, 
where the cleaning of the processional avenue leading to the Amun 
temple is described: 

[T]hen His Majesty found the road of this god taken by the sand 
for 42 years,without this god having gone upon [his] road [....] 
this nome. [TJhen His Majesty brought a multitude of hands, to wit, 


Macadam 1949 xiii. 

223 Leclant 1973 131. 

22* S. Wenig, LA III (1980) 1181. 

223 Some fifty years later, King Harsiyotef would associate himself with Taharqo’s 
divine aspect in a far more pathetic manner in the same temple, engraving his minia¬ 
ture image offering pectoral and necklace between the figures of the great predecessor 
and Amun in the scene representing the offering of pectoral and necklace (cf Ch. V.4.3) 
on the south wall of the Re-Harakhte chapel (31 in fig. 8): Macadam 1955 PI. XX/c. 

223 For this sentence I prefer the translation of Macadam 1949 62 to the FHN \\ 
translation by R.H. Pierce, see note 206 above. 
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men and women as well as royal children and chiefs to carry away 
sand; and His Majesty was carrying away sand with his hand(s) himself, 
at the forefront of the multitude for many days...^^^ 

It is certainly not by accident that the passage recalls the experience of 
Taharqo as a young prince in c. 702 BC when, on his route to Egypt, 
he found that the precursor to the Amun temple 

...had been built in brick and (...) the sand-hill around it had reached 
its roof^^® 

the memory of which resolved, after his ascent to the throne, Tahar- 
qo’s decision to build a new temple of stone for Amun of Kawa. 

Ignoring the late 5th-early 4th century BC layers of Meroe City, 
Napata, Kawa, or of smaller settlements, the socio-economic context of 
Irike-Amannote’s long reign remains obscure. The style and tenor of 
his donation inscriptions Kawa X-XlT^® engraved on the jambs of the 
door leading from the Forecourt to the Hypostyle visibly to the public 
reflects a conscious traditionalism. They contain lists of donations of 
cereals and long-horned sacrificial oxen (with artificially deformed 
horns^^*^). In Kawa XI (Year 19) a donation of barley made to the 
army is recorded to have been proceeded by the King’s public vow 
(made probably on the occasion of a temple festivaF^*). It remains 
undecided whether some of the monumental post-Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty relief blocks found in secondary use at Meroe City originate 
from Irike-Amannote’s building activities. 

The sandstone masonry pyramid over his tomb Nu. 12^^^ was built 
in two stages, similarly to Taharqo’s pyramid over Nu. 1. The original 
pyramid measuring 26.45 m sq. was enclosed within a pyramid mea¬ 
suring 32.30 m sq, thus surpassing in size all royal tomb superstruc¬ 
tures at Nuri, with the exception of Nu. 1. The enlargement associates 


™ FHNW No. 71 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

228 Kawa IV, lines lOf., FHN\ No. 21 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

229 FHN II Nos 72-74. 

288 Cf. J. Leclant: La “Mascarade” des boeufs gras et le triomphe de I’Egypte. 
MDAIK 14 (1956) 128-145; B. Letellier: La “Mascarade des boeufs gras” de Thoutmosis 
IV. Une designation originale des animaux. in: Hommages Leclant I 471-477; R.H. Pierce, 
in: FHN II 434. 

281 The text is dated Pharmuthi 3. It remains undecided whether it was connected 
with a Bastet festival celebrated in Thebes on Pharmuthi 4 in the New Kingdom and 
on Pharmuthi 4-5 in the Dyn. 26 period, Altenmuller 1975 178, 188 note 119. 

282 Tbrbk n.d. figs 44-45, finds 279-2, 3. 

288 Dunham 1955 21 Iff. 
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Nu. 12 with Nu. 1 in another respect as well, for it indicates that Irike- 
Amannote’s pyramid too was built during the lifetime of the king and 
not by his successor (cf Ch. VI. 1.3, end). It would seem, however, that 
pyramid enlargements of this kind were not formally determined by the 
length of the reign, unless in an economic sense. 


2.6. Kush in the 4th and early 3rd centuries BC 

After more than one century of political and cultural introversion, 
Irike-Amannote’s titulary signalled a new, aggressive attitude. For lack 
of narrative texts and archaeological material from the period, not only 
the annalistic aspect of the process leading to the decision of war 
against Egypt but also the socio-economic developments that have con¬ 
ditioned an expansionist policy remain obscure. It even might seem 
likely that Irike-Amannote’s titulary reflected nothing more than a 
vainglorious pretension, were it not for his extraordinary pyramid, the 
indirect archaeological evidence indicating the disappearance of Egyp¬ 
tian authority from Lower Nubia in his reign and, above all, for the 
evidence of the reigns of his successors. It is from hindsight that Irike- 
Amannotes regency appears as the beginning of a new era in Kushite 
history; a prelude to what may be termed the “Meroitic renaissance”. 

After the apparently brief and insignificant reign of Baskakeren,^^® 
the throne of Irike-Amannote was occupied by King Harsiyotef.^^® 
According to Harsiyoyefs Annals inscribed in 161 lines on the four 
sides of a granite stela erected in the First Court (B 501) of the great 
Amun temple at Napata, the legitimacy of his reign and Amun’s favour 
was demonstrated by nine victorious military undertakings during the 
first thirty-five years of his regency. He also fulfilled his royal duties by 
magnificent donations to Amun and secured the benevolence of the 
gods towards himself as well as his people by temple festivals appoint¬ 
ed throughout his kingdom. The stela text seemingly indicates a strict¬ 
ly traditionalist adherence to the ancestors’ concept of god-king-man 
relationship. However, as shown in Ch. V (passim), it is in fact a tradi¬ 
tional text richly interwoven with the description of new rites and it 
represents an autonomous re-edition of the earlier myth of the state. 

In spite of his long reign, HarsiyotePs pyramid Nu. 13 was nevertheless of the 
“standard” size (26.40 m sq., Dunham 1955 221). 

Ch. VI. 1.3. Filiation unknown. His descent from Malowiebamani (Dunham- 
Macadam 1949 143; Dunham 1944 218) is hypothetieal. 

23® For his Annals see Ch. II. 1.1. Table A 23. 
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On the other side, the unusual features of Harsiyotefs titulary (Ch. 
V.2.2, Table N 23/1-5) and the unusual introduction of his Annals 
openly indicate that his legitimacy was in reality rather questionable. 

Harsiyotefs tides convey a strong connection with the sanctuary of 
Amun at Napata which obviously played a greater role in his ascent to 
the throne than required in the succession of most of his ancestors and 
successors. His Son of Re name Hr-si-jt.f, “Horus-son-of-his-father”, 
was obviously adopted on his ascent to the throne, and while it gives 
expression to the concept of the king as incarnation of Horus (Ch. 
V.4.2.2), thus indicating that its owner was a king’s son, the deviation 
from the canonical Son of Re name-type which proclaims that the king 
is Amun’s son, shows that he was not a king’s son who had been pre¬ 
destined as heir. The idea of the heroic vindication of the succession is 
also expressed by the Mbty name “Who-seeks-the-counsel-of-Gods” tra¬ 
ditionally associated in Egyptian religious texts with divine sonship and 
especially with “Horus-champion-of-his-father”, the prototype of royal 
succession and garantor of Osiris’ resurrection.^^® The unusual Throne 
name “Beloved-son-of-Amun” was modelled on the epithet “Son-of- 
Re, Beloved-of-Amun, His-heir-on-his-throne” of the HPA and king 
Herihor (Ch. III.3.2) and the anomalous character of Harsiyotefs legit¬ 
imacy is also hinted at by the other source of this Throne name, viz., 
the Throne name of Dareios I, the second Persian ruler of Egypt. 
On the other hand, Harsiyotefs titulary gives emphasis to a claim of 
dynastic continuity by the adoption of Piye’s Horus name. But it is the 
Golden Horus name that reveals through the unparalleled repetition of 
the second predecessor’s Golden Horus name the actual political- 
dynastic context in which Harsiyotef placed his regency: he regarded 
himself as heir to Irike-Amannote. 

The Annals present a retrospective. The text starts with a quite open 
description of the process of Harsiyotefs legitimation, which began 


According to his Annals, his mother was the “king’s mother, royal sister (= wife), 
mistress of Kush” Ts-mi.nfr (traditionally transcribed as Atasamalo, Dunham-Macadam 
1949 143). Her first and third title were assumed in connection with her son’s kingship, 
while the title “royal wife” seems to indicate that she was a lesser royal wife (according 
to the hypothesis of Dunham-Macadam 1949 143 of Irike-Amannote). Harsiyotef mar¬ 
ried B-h-y-r-y (Batahaliye), in the Annals titled “royal sister (= wife), great royal wife”. 
According to Dunham-Macadam 1949 149 he was the father of Kings Akhratan and 
Nastasen, but this cannot be substantiated. 

D. Meeks: Harendotes. LA 11 (1977) 964-966 965. 

239 “Beloved-of-Amun-Re”, Beckerath 1984 XVII/2 T 2. 
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with a solicited dream oracle^"^*^ and its interpretation by an expert 
priest: a procedure which is obviously non-royal in comparison with 
the forms of oracle appearing in the royal context (Ch. V.3.2.3). The 
interpretation reveals, however, that Amun expected from Harsiyotef 
the royal activity of temple restoration, and, accordingly, it granted him 
admission to the sanctuary where he received a royal oracle which 
was—doubtless with the help of a clever timing that was rendered pos¬ 
sible by information available to the Amun priests—confirmed by a 
miraculous omen, viz., a h^py 'J, a “great flood”, a good inundation 
which occurred while Harsiyotef was staying in the sanctuary. From 
this point, the legitimation took its usual course, as shown in greater 
detail in Ch. V. 

In the annalistic part of his inscription, the documentary technique 
of which was discussed in Ch. VI. 1.1, Harsiyotef gives two comple¬ 
mentary lists: the list of his military victories is confronted with the list 
of his donations to the Amun temple of Napata (the stela, destined to 
be erected in this temple, doubtless was based on its archives and omit¬ 
ted from this, and other, reasons eventual donations made to other 
temples), indicating the causal interconnection between god’s favour 
and the king’s piety. The donation of timber (which was subsequently 
gilded) originating from Irhr.t, probably a district of Punt,^^* indicates 
the range of trade contacts in Harsiyotefs reign. The dated list of 
Harsiyotefs wars is as follows: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Conflict starts 

foe 

scene 

type of description 

Y. 2 III prt 23 

Rhrhs 

N Butana (?) 

stereotype 

Y. 3 II prt 4 

Mddt 

E Desert (?) 

stereotype 

Y. 5 II Smiv 12 

Mddt 

at Innmr.t (?) 

detailed 

Y. 6II Smw 4 

Mddt 

E Desert (?) 

detailed 

Y. 111 prt 4 

“rebels” 

'qm.t (probably = 
Mirgissa) 

detailed 

Y. 16 I iht 15 

Mlpwf 

Lower Nubia 

stereotype 

Y. 18 I prt 13 

Rhrhs 

at Meroe City 

detailed 

Y. 23 III Snrw 29 

Rhrhs 

at Meroe City 

detailed 

Y. 35 I prt 5 

Mtflwf 

Lower Nubia 

detailed 


Reminiscent of the dream of the future Tuthmosis IV described in the Sphinx 
Stela, Urk. IV 1539-44; B.M. Bryan: The Reign of Thutmose IV. Baltimore-London 1991 
38fr. 

A land on the Red Sea in E Sudan/N Eritrea {?), K.A. Kitchen: Punt. LA IV 
(1982) 1198-1201; hrlrhr.t: Zibelius 1972 87. 
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It emerges from the dates in columns 1-3 that the majority of the con¬ 
flicts (five campaigns) started in the season of prt and these were direct¬ 
ed mostly against the nomads in the Northern Butana {Rhrhs) or east 
of the Nile in the Kawa region (Afi!Wt=Medja); one expedition, howev¬ 
er, went in I prt to Lower Nuhia. Three campaigns started in the sea¬ 
son of Smw, two of them against the Medja and one against the 
Rehrehes, while only one campaign started, against rebels in Lower 
Nuhia, in the early part of iht. It would thus seem that some campaigns 
were deliberately initiated in a season better suited for warfare, and it 
may perhaps also be suggested (on the assumption that in the early 4th 
century BC there was a discrepancy of c. 9 months between the cal- 
endrical and the natural years) that the majority of the expeditions 
started after the season of the Inundation. This is especially interesting 
in the case of the campaigns to Lower Nubia (Years 11, 16, 35), which 
were thus carried out at the time of low Nile. As to the significance of 
the calendrical dates, the campaign in early iht in Year 16 against the 
Mddt may also be interpreted as a “ritual war” after New Year. 

Column 4 refers to the type of comment added to the basic annal¬ 
istic data in the inscription. The different extents of detail may indicate 
that the royal archives contained yearly records of varying meticulous¬ 
ness but may also indirectly indicate that some campaigns were minor, 
and perhaps less successful, affairs and therefore recorded retrospec¬ 
tively only in a stereotypical manner while other campaigns were on a 
larger scale. In some of the reports the details are embellished with tra¬ 
ditional formulae of great antiquity. E.g., in Year 6 the vanquished 
chief of the Mddt seeks for peace with the words: “I am a woman”, 
recalling Piye’s Great Triumphal Stela.^'^^ It is difficult to decide 
whether, and when, the King led an expedition in person, unless it is 
stated clearly, as in the case of the Lower Nubian campaign of Year 
11, that the Bung sent his “servant” Gasau against the rebels. The 
wording of the reports on the campaigns in Years 5 and 6 against the 
Mddt, in Year 11 against the rebels laying siege to the town of ^qm.t, 
and in Years 16 and 35 against rebels in Lower Nubia is again rather 
clear as to the absence of Harsiyotef from the fighting. Some of the 
reports abound in details: the narrative on the war in Year 35 seems, 
e.g., to contain a passage (lines 116-118) on a surpise attack. The lan¬ 
guage is, however, rather too poetical, and the interpretation of the 
passage remains doubtful. 


FHNltio. 9, lines 149f. 
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The conflict of Year 11 is particularly interesting as regards a 
Kushite presence in Lower Nubia. The possession of the town of 
if it is correctly identfied with Mirgissa, not only indicates the posses¬ 
sion of the territory as far north as the Second Cataract but also the 
control over the territory between the Second and First Cataracts. The 
defeated rebels fled to Sim.t (Aswan), i.e., to Egyptian territory, which 
indicates Egyptian participation in or support for their attempt to 
destroy HarsiyotePs position at The name of one of the leaders 

of the rebels, S-lmn-s, may be that of a local chief with an Egyp- 
tianized or Kushiticized cultural background. 

The conflicts also describe another recurrent problem in internal 
politics, viz., the position of the wealthy cattle-breeding nomads on the 
fringes of the kingdom (the Mddt) and within its borders (the Rehrehes). 
In Years 18 and 23 the latter had to be fought at the City of Meroe, 
and, remembering that they had to be pacified by Irike-Amannote 
before he could start his coronation journey to Napata (Ch. VI.2.5), 
there can be no doubt that they had been living for a long time on the 
Island of Meroe north of Meroe City and thus were Kushite subjects. 
The recurrent conflicts indicate not only that they may have been dif¬ 
ficult subjects, but also that their wealth in cattle represented a source 
of (prestige) income for the Kushite ruler also beyond the—presu¬ 
mably—legally established tributes or taxes. 

The territorial extension of the kingdom in the first half of the 4th 
century BC, and the existence of settlements supporting cult temples— 
beyond the great Amun sanctuaries of the earlier periods known from 
the textual and archaeological evidence and also mentioned in the 
Annals as scenes of independent coronation ceremonies (Ch. V.3.1.3- 
5)—is also indicated by a list of festivals celebrated by the King during 
the first 35 years of his reign: 


Location 

settlement 

festival 

between the First and Second Cataracts 

Abu Simbel 

Re 

between the Second and Third Cataracts 

Sedeinga 

Osiris 


Sai (?) 

Osiris 

between the Third and Fourth Cataracts 

Kerma 

Osiris 


Kawa 

Osiris, Isis 


Napata 

Osiris 


Nhim.t (?) 

Osiris 

N Butana 

Skmgi.t = 



Dunqeil (?) 

Osiris, Amun 


Meroe City 

Osiris 

Khartoum area 

Defeia 

Osiris, Isis 
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Location 


settlement festival 


unknown 


Girr.t 

Shrisi.t 

Ki.n.ti.t 

Irtinij.t 


Osiris, Isis 
Osiris, Isis, Horus 
Horns 
Onuris 


While the list is obviously selective, referring perhaps first of all to fes¬ 
tivals connected to the mortuary cult of Harsiyotef s ancestors, it indi¬ 
cates nevertheless the increasing importance of the cults of Osiris, Isis 
and Horus in the myth of the state. 

Substantial building activities in the great Amun temple at Napata, 
incuding the restoration of sixty priest’s dwellings within the temple 
enclosure, and the endowment of the temple with gardens in the neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Napata and Meroe City, are recorded in the Annals. Also 
temple B 900 was apparently rebuilt by Harsiyotef The restoration 
of Temple B at Kawa (cf Ch. V.5.1.5) is attested to by column drums 
inscribed for him.^'^'^ His presence at Kawa is also reflected by the small 
graffito representing the King offering pectoral and necklace in the Re- 
Harakhte chapel (Ch. VI.2.5). 

Harsiyotef was followed by Akhratan on the throne. Except for his 
granite statue erected in the Amun temple at Napata (Ch. VI. 1.1, 3.3) 
and his burial Nu. 14,^^^ no data is at our disposal concerning his 
reign. Akhratan’s Horus name (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 25/1) was based 
on an epithet of Horus of Edfu as warrior god,^'*^® and directly mod¬ 
elled on the Horus name of Nectanebos I (380-362 BC) of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty, which thus presents a post quern for his reign. His Throne 
name repeats the Throne name of Irike-Amannote. Even less is known 
about his successor Amanibakhi (Ch. VI. 1.1). By contrast, the last com¬ 
pletely preserved monumental royal document written in hieroglyphic 
Egyptian, the granite stela from Year 8 of King Nastasen from the 
great Amun temple of Napata,^'*^^ presents important information about 
Kushite political history and conditions in the second half of the 4th 
century BC. 

The text, similarly to the Harsiyotef Annals, indicates the gap 
between the documents written in Kush in the 4th century BC and in 
contemporary Egypt. It will require further investigation to establish 


LD Text V 266; Reisner 1920b 26Iff. 

Forecourt, Dunham-Macadam 1949 1949 143 (28); Macadam 1955 PI. XLII. 
Dunham 1955 24Iff, 

2+6 W. Barta; Horus von Edfu. LA III (1977) 33-37 34. 

2+2 fHN II No. 84. 
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the real proportions between unusual grammatical features produced 
by the lack of living continuous contact with Egyptian literacy and/or 
by the incompetence of the Kushite scribes and the peculiarities fol¬ 
lowing from the impact of Meroitic, which was on its way to becom¬ 
ing a written language.The conceptual clarity and the manner in 
which it deviates from earlier enthronement records indicates that the 
unusual features of the Nastasen document resulted from the attempt 
to articulate a new edition of the traditional discourse on kingship. This 
is also suggested by the King’s titulary omitting the Nebty- and Golden 
Homs names, thus foreshadowing the emergence of the Meroitic-type 
titulary in the late 2nd century BC (Ch. V.2.2). 

The Nastasen Stela lays special emphasis on the King’s close dynas¬ 
tic ties with Harsiyotef As to their conceptual accents, structure, and 
style, the documents of Harsiyotef and Nastasen represent a rather 
homogeneous and special unit within the continuum of Kushite royal 
monuments. They may be regarded, even though they stand alone in 
a cultural vacuum—for only very few monuments of other sorts are 
preserved from the reign of either ruler—as documents of a new impe¬ 
rial era of prosperity and territorial expansion. Though the new era is 
intellectually anchored in earlier Kushite tradition, a shift in accent can 
be observed in the enthronement rituals and in the genre of the mon¬ 
umental royal texts: the prominence of warfare not only suggests a con¬ 
scious emphasis on the concept of legitimacy “proved” by triumph, but 
primarily indicates an offensive policy. This policy was probably initi¬ 
ated by Irike-Amannote (Ch. VI.2.5) and was directed against Egypt, 
its direct (and first?) target being the control of the sparsely populated 
but strategically important Lower Nubian area. The difficulties con¬ 
nected with the control of Lower Nubia are indicated by conflicts 
under Harsiyotef Now Nastasen’s inscripton reveals that Lower Nubia 
contained subject polities under local chiefs, whose control continued 
to pose difficulties. 

In different ways, both Harsiyotef and Nastasen strongly emphasize 
their connection with Irike-Amannote, though wisely embedding it in 
the concept of dynastic continuity from Alara. HarsiyotePs Annals also 
convey the impression that the period after Irike-Amannote’s reign was 
one of troubled internal politics. Harsiyotef himself seems to have 
enforced his succession. Dynastic conflicts, or at least radically chang¬ 
ing interpretations of the individual successions and their legitimacy are 


R.H. Pierce, in: FHN II 494. 
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also suggested by changes in the royal burial grounds. While Irike- 
Amannote, Baskakeren, Harsiyotef, Akhratan, Amanibakhi, and Nas- 
tasen were buried in the traditional royal necropolis of Nuri, there was 
a ruler whose name is not preserved and whose reign is hypothetical¬ 
ly dated between Harsiyotef and Akhratan^^®—but could be dated with 
equal justification before Harsiyotef or after Akhratan—who was 
buried at el Kurru (fig. 3), in the cemetery of the pre-Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty ancestors and the kings and queens of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty. Since his pyramid Ku. belongs to the category of the 
larger Kushite royal pyramids (and Ku. 2, the pyramid of his queen, 
is the largest in the section of the queens at el Kurru^^*), the signifi¬ 
cance of the reign of this king and the temporary change of the royal 
burial place for his generation cannot be underestimated. The move 
from Nuri to el Kurru is suggestive of a re-emphasis of the dynastic 
continuity with the earliest great kings and of a conflict or discord with 
the house of the immediate predecessors buried at Nuri. The return to 
Nuri in the next generation is, in turn, indicative of the physical and/or 
ideological disruption of the line of the king of Ku. 1 and the restora¬ 
tion of the line of his immediate predecessor. The “episode”—in fact, 
judging by the size of Ku. 1 and 2, it was by no means a brief or a 
poor episode—of the reign of the king of Ku. 1 constitutes a chapter 
in the story of Harsiyotef s succession and, in broader terms, of the 
story starting with Irike-Amannote’s new, aggressive policy. 

Due to lack of evidence, the course of the story remains only vague¬ 
ly understood. Looking at it from the perspective of Egypt, however, 
we find that it was part of a broader context. Irike-Amannote’s aggres¬ 
sive titulary assumed on his ascent to the throne indicates a political 
intention generated by information arriving in Kush concerning the 
struggle on-going in Egypt between the Persian rulers and the “nation¬ 
alist” rebels who were led by Amyrtaios into revolt in 404 BC. After 
the death of Dareios II, Amyrtaios, the only king of the Twenty-Eighth 
Dynasty (404-399 BC), was recognized over all Egypt, except, howev¬ 
er, in Elephantine where the Jewish colony accepted his rule only from 
400 BC.^^^ Jewish opposition to the anti-Persian party might well have 
involved Kushite support, or sympathy, or intention to exploit the 


Dunham 1957 6. 

Dunham 1950 23f., pyramid size (26.65 m sq.) conforms with the Nuri “stan¬ 
dard”, cf. Ch. VI. 1.3. 

25 > Dunham 1950 25f. 

252 E. Kraeling: The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri. New Haven 1953 283. 
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instability in Egypt. The Twenty-Ninth Dynasty (399-380 BC) entered 
the scene with violence^^^ and ruled over a country that was disturbed 
by a constant, bitter struggle for power.^^'^ The Thirtieth Dynasty (380- 
343 BC) was confronted in the beginning with internal opposition, and 
then by the threat of Persian re-occupation. Egypt escaped invasion in 
373, and the next thirty years saw a renaissance of Pharaonic culture, 
though one far from being free of internal trouble. 

In 343 BC, the Persians invaded the country and the last king of the 
Thirtieth Dynasty, Nectanebos II, fled to Upper Egypt^^^ where he 
apparendy managed to maintain his rule for another two years. There 
he might have received Kushite support or tried to involve Kush in his 
cause as indicated by the story recorded by Diodorus 16.51.U^® 
according to which he fled from the army of Artaxerxes to Aithiopia. 
Diodorus’ story derives from the work of the 4th century BC historian 
Ephorus and, hence, deserves credit. 

The flight of Nectanebos II to Nubia is connected in the literature^^® 
with an event of Nastasen’s reign described in the latter’s Stela (lines 
39iT.), viz., Nastasen’s campaign against a certain Kambasawden who 
is identified as the Egyptian usurper Khababash in the time of Arses 
(?) and Dareios III around 338/7-335 BC^^® and who appeared in 
Year 1 of Nastasen with a fleet in Lower Nubia. After his victory over 
Kambasawden, Nastasen is recorded as having conquered lands 
between Krtpt (?) and Trdpht (?) in Lower Nubia and to have taken 
Kambasawden’s catde. On the assumption—unsupported by any inde¬ 
pendent evidence—that Nectanebos’ flight to Nubia and the Kam- 


“3 Kienitz 1953 78f. 

33'^ Indicated by the Demotic Chronicle, P. Kaplony: Demotische Chronik. LA I 
(1974) 1056-1060; for dynastic conflicts: C. Traunecker: Essai sur I’histoire de la XXIX' 
dynastie. BIFAO 79 (1979) 395-436. 

255 Doyd 1983 340fr. 

256 FHN II No. 84a. 

252 S.M. Burstein: “Kush and the External World”: A Comment. Meroitica 10 (1989) 
225-230 225f., jusdy criticizing Tdrok 1989a 70. Lloyd 1983 346 and Burstein op. cit. 
interpret Nectanebos’ Nubian flight as a sign of his good relationship with the king of 
Kush. —It must be noted, however, that the motif of the flight of a pharaoh from for¬ 
eign invaders to Nubia also occurs in Manetho’s Amenopbis-story. 

258 Kienitz 1953 135; Hintze 1959a 17fr. 

259 Pqj, identification: Hintze 1959a 17ff.; for Khababash’s documents and 
chronology: Kienitz 1953 135, 188; for his dating to 343-338/7 BC: Spalinger 1978b. 
The dating to 333-331 BC suggested by C.B, Welles: The Role of Egyptians under the 
First Ptolemies, in: Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Papyrology. ASP 7 (1970) 
505-510 is less likely. 
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basawden conflict of the Nastasen Stela coincided, these latter details 
suggested to writers on the period that, if Kambasawden and Kha- 
babash are identical, then Khababash was a prince of Lower Nubia 
who “would have eventually come into conflict with Nastasen by 
espousing the interests of Nectanebos 11 and then having himself pro¬ 
claimed pharaoh”.The Egyptian evidence concerning Khababash^®’ 
strongly suggests his Libyan origin and Lower Egyptian background. 
But if he was not a Nubian prince, he must either have been under the 
protection of a Lower Nubian prince, or have himself have conquered 
territories in Lower Nubia after his expulsion from Egypt. Finally, the 
possibility must also be taken into consideration that Khababash was 
not identical to Nastasen’s opponent Kambasawden.^®^ Be this as it 
may, the knowledge of the power relations during the sad decade of 
the second Persian occupation of Egypt (343-332 BC) and subsequent 
years may have further convinced the ruler of Kush that the policy ini¬ 
tiated by Irike-Amannote and Harsiyotef which was aimed at a com¬ 
plete occupation of Lower Nubia was a good one and that the times 
were opportune. 

Nastasen’s chronological position was made, ever since Hintze’s sug¬ 
gestion stating that Kambasawden was identical with Kdiababash, 
dependent on Khababash’s chronological position, whence it is gener¬ 
ally supposed that Nastasen’s Year 1 should be dated to the time 
around IChababash’s last year, i.e., 336/5 BC.^®^ As demonstrated 
above, the case is not unambiguous and the supposed identification of 
Khababash with Kambasawden is not accepted here. 

Nastasen records in his Stela the wars of the first eight years of his 
reign: they are many and reflect a difficult period in which the terri¬ 
torial integrity of the kingdom inherited from Harsiyotef had to be 
defended against rebelling local princes in Lower Nubia as well as 
rebels and invading nomads in the South. Following Kambasawden’s 
defeat, Nastasen made donations to temples in the Lower Nubian 


260 Grimal 1992 381. 

261 Kienitz 1953 135, 185fr.; H. de Meulenaere: Chababasch. Ill (1975) 895-896; 
Spalinger 1978b; J.H. Johnson: Is the Demotic Chronicle an Anti-Greek Tract? in: H.- 
J. Thyssen-K.-Th. Zauzich (eds): Grammata Demotika. Fs Erich iMddecksns zum 15. Juni 
1983. Wurzburg 1984 107-124 111; Huss 1994 11. 

262 For the circumstantional evidence of the Satrap Stela (Urk. II llfF.) concerning 
his reign’s pre-Macedonian date see the remark in Tbrok 1989a 70. 

263 Cf I.S. Katznelson: Kambesweden et Khababash. .^AS 93 (1966) 89-93; 
Spalinger 1978b 147. 

26'* Thus also Torok 1988a 178. 
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towns Ti-nm-nw-t and Si-ki-si-h-dj-t (?) which indicates the existence of 
cult institutions of an Egyptianized or Kushiticized type in that area. 
Subsequently, expeditions were sent against the territories of Mhndqn- 
ntt (?), Ri-bi-rw (?), Ikrkr (?), and ?rrs. During the course of the last- 
named campaign the prince of Mht, i.e., Abu SimbeE®^ was taken pris¬ 
oner, thus this conflict is again to be localised in the Lower Nubian 
area. Furthermore, campaigns were sent against the MhSrhrt (?), the 
Mi-y-h (?) and the Mdd (Medja) nomads living east of the Nile and 
invading, similarly to their ancestors in the previous centuries, the area 
of Kawa (Ch. VI.2.5). The booty collected after each successful cam¬ 
paign is precisely listed. The amounts of gold and catde are astonish¬ 
ing, but perhaps not entirely impossible, provided that the foes were 
cattle-breeders whose wealth in catde had a prestige character, which 
was perhaps not unlike the wealth of the Kushite kingdom itself 
Nastasen’s later reign, even though his connection with Khababash 
remains hypothetical, was probably contemporary with the second 
Persian domination (343-332 BC) and the early years of Macedonian 
rule (from 323 BC the rule of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and his descen¬ 
dants) beginning with the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great 
in the last months of 332 BC.^®® According to Agatharchides of 
Cnidus,^®^ no Greeks penetrated Kush before the Aithiopian campaign 
of Ptolemy II Philadelphus in 274 BC. In fact, already Ptolemy I seems 
to have directed a punitive expedition to Lower Nubia around 319/8 
BC.^®® Frontier skirmishes are also recorded,^®® indicating that Kush 
reacted to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander and to Egypt’s internal 
difficulties during the first decades of the new rule with incursions into 
Upper Egypt. However, also contacts of other kinds had occurred. The 
tradition of diplomatic contacts between Alexander the Great and the 
fabled Queen Candace,of Callisthenes’ expedition to Aithiopia,^^’ 


2“ Zibelius 1972 86. 

266 Holbl 1994 9ff. 

26’ In Diodorus 1.37.5, FHNW No. 144. 

268 Satrap Stela, Urk. 11 1 Iff.; Huss 1994 93f. 

268 Greek letter SB I 5111, III 6134, dated to the 1 st half of the 3rd cent, by W. 
Schubart in E. Sachau: Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka aus drier judischm Militar-Kolonie zu 
Ekphanline. Leipzig 1911 No. 48; FHJVll No. 97. Its association with the 274 BC cam¬ 
paign (below) by Bevan 1927 77 is unlikely. 

2’6 Ps.-Callisthenes, Alexander Romance 3.18, 3.21.1-3, 3.22.2-5, 7-8, FHNll No. 85. 
For the origin of the name in the Meroitic tide of the “king’s sister” (= king’s wife) see 
Ch. V.2.2. For the origins of the story in the lost Aithiopika of Bion of Soloi and in 
Herodotus see FHM II 51 Of 

2” Lucan, Phars. 10.272ff.; Johannes Lydus, De mens. 4.107; still accepted as histori- 
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and of an Aithiopian embassy to Alexander in 324 cannot be 

verified, but the background information to it collected by the first 
Hellenistic travellers exploring the Nubian region for political as well 
as commercial and scientific purposes is well known (see Ch. VI. 1.2, 
Tables P-R).^^^ The nature of the political relationships in the early 
decades of Macedonian rule cannot be judged, however, alone on the 
basis of the existence of an Egyptian frontier garrison at 
Elephantine:^^^ its peaceful nature is revealed by the titulary of King 
Gitlsn (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 28/1-5) who is probably identicaE^^ with 
the Aktisanes of Hecataeus of Abdera^^® who wrote his (lost) work 
between c. 320-305 After centuries, this titulary not only con¬ 

tains the imitations of a contemporary Egyptian Horus name^^® and a 
Throne name^^^ but also attests to the revival of Kushite interest in 
Egyptian kingship as well as Kushite access to written information. 
Aktisanes’ titulary, preserved on stray blocks from a temple building 
dedicated to Amun of Thebes and Amun of Napata at Napata,^®^ has 
survived from the beginning of a period in which the renewed contact 
with Egyptian literacy was coupled with an archaizing tendency man¬ 
ifested by titularies mixing Egyptian TIP inspirations with copies of 
early Ptolemaic titles.^®' The now fragmentary monumental inscrip¬ 
tions of Aryamani—who reigned for twenty-four or more years—and 
Sabrakamani from Kawa (Ch. II. 1.1.1, Table A 27-29) apparendy 
attest to the impact of the Meroitic language on the scribes who 
designed their texts in a cursive hand the transcription of which 
into hieroglyphs presented increasing difficulties to the lapidary 


cal by S.M. Burstein: Alexander, Callisthenes and the Sources of the Nile. GRSB 17 
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Kush: Pliny, A H. 6.183, FHNll No. 100. 

Arrian, Anab. 3.2.7, cf J.K. Winnicki: Ptokmderarmee in Thebais. Wroclaw- 
Warszawa-Krakow-Gdansk 1978 88. 

Priese 1977b. 

In Diodorus 1.60-61.1, Fmil No. 88. 

F. Jacoby: Hekataios aus Abdera. RE 7 (1912) 2750-2769; O. Murray: The Date 
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Philippus Arrhidaeus (323-early 316 BC), Beckerath 1984 Argeaden 2. 

Ptolemy I Soter (306/4-283/2 BC), Beckerath 1984 Ptolemaer 1. 

28“ Priese 1977b; FHNll Nos (86), 87. 

28' For the titles of Aryamani in Kawa XIV, Kash(...) on a gold leaf from Kawa 
Temple A, Irike-Piye-qo and Sabrakamani in Kawa XIII see Ch. V.2.2, Table N 29/1- 
5, 30, 31/5, 32/4-5 and FHNll Nos (89), (93)-(95). 
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scribes.The same texts also display an adherence to the traditional 
concepts of kingship as edited in the great inscriptions of Harsiyotef 
and Nastasen. Apart from these historically uninformative inscription 
fragments, developments in the late 4th-early 3rd century BC can only 
be inferred from the change in the royal burial ground, on the one 
hand, and from data relating to an armed conflict, be tween Egypt and 
Kush in 274 BC, on the other. 

The last ruler to be buried at Nuri was Nastasen. His successor, who 
is probably the same as Aktisanes, opened a new royal burial ground 
south (local north) of the Pure-mountain at Napata (cemetery of Gebel 
Barkal, abbreviated Bar.). The abandonment of Nuri may have been 
motivated by the exhaustion of appropriate place for royal burials in 
the elevated parts of this necropolis, but it may as well have been deter¬ 
mined by a dynastic change, which is apparently indicated by the lack 
of reference to Irike-Amannote and his immediate successors in the tit¬ 
ularies of Aktisanes and his successors as well as by a conscious aban¬ 
donment of the tradition of burying the deceased rulers on the (local) 
west bank opposite the capital and the Amun sanctuary situated on the 
(local) east bank. The political difficulties of the period are reflected by 
the relative poverty of the early (southern) group of the Barkal pyra¬ 
mids, which do not seem to span over more than three or four 
reigns. 

While it also probably included, by the pacification of the frontier 
region, the intention to curb the tendency of Upper Egyptian “nation¬ 
alists” to avail themselves of Kushite aid against Ptolemaic rule, the 
military expedition dispatched to Nubia by Ptolemy II in 274 


Because of the “Neo-Ramesside” elements in their titularies, H. Goedicke in his 
review of Dunham 1970, AJA 76 (1972) 89 and Morkot 1991b 216f dated them 
between the end of the New Kingdom domination and the emergence of the el Kurru 
chiefdom. For a late 4th-early 3rd cent. BC dating see M.F.L. Macadam: On A Late 
Napatan or Early Meroitic King’s Name. JE4 33 (1947) 93-94; Priese 1977b; FHNW 
51 Iff. 

No inscribed material is preserved from the pyramids of the “southern group”. 
Reisner 1923 75 dated Bar. 11, 14, 15, 18 and 7 to c. 308-225 and regarded as buri¬ 
als of a collateral dynasty. The existence of such a dynasty was doubted by Macadam 
1955 20 and it was demonstrated by Wenig 1967 lOff. that Bar. 11, 14 and 15 (the rest 
attributed to queens) were burials of kings ruling over the whole of the kingdom. The 
largest Barkal pyramid. Bar. 11 (Dunham 1957 22f), size 26 m sq (“Nuri standard”), 
was assigned to Aryamani by Wenig 1967 42 and Hofmann 1978 31ff., which is to be 
preferred to the unsubstantiated attribution to Aktisanes by Torok 1988a 178, 1995a 
Table IV. 

Dated on the basis of Theocritus, Id. 17.87. 
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was primarily motivated by the need to establish a safe trade route 
along the Nile between Egypt and Kush. Ptolemy II was cut off from 
India, which until his time had been the source of war elephants. The 
number of Indian elephants in his army had fallen to a critical level by 
the end of the first quarter of the 3rd century BC. The Kushites, who 
were the masters of the territories south of the Fifth Cataract where the 
African elephants lived, did not know how to train them and were 
unprepared for their long-distance transport. The elephant supply 
could thus only be secured if Egyptian experts^®^ could travel and prac¬ 
tice their profession of capturing the animals in Kush, and if the enor¬ 
mous task of the transport could be based on Ptolemaic trading stations 
to be established along the Red Sea coast within and close to Kushite 
territory.^®® Accordingly, it was necessary to intimidate Kush from the 
very outset.^^^ On the other hand, peace in the frontier area could best 
be maintained by the annexation of Lower Nubia as far south as the 
Second Cataract,^®® thus restoring the frontier to its former position 
drawn after the conflict with Psamtik II (Ch. VI.2.1, 3). However, the 
principal reason for the conquest of Lower Nubia was the possession 
of the Wadis Gabgaba and Allaqi opening from there, i.e., the posses¬ 
sion of the gold mines of the Eastern Desert. The possession of these 
mines and the supply of African elephants—even after their failure at 
Raphia in 217 BC (Ch. VIL2.2)—doubtless were important assets for 
Ptolemaic Egypt. But Kush was only apparently a looser: she was rec¬ 
ompensed for her gold by a lucrative trade and a cultural renaissance 
that was decisively stimulated by the intellectual and material contacts 
with Egypt. 


For evidence from 224 and 223 BC: P.Petrie II 40(a), III 53(g), FHNW No. 120; 
P.Eleph. 28, ibid. No. 121. 
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740-751 743f; Klemm-Klemm 1994. For the Egyptian territorial expansion see also 
Ptolemy IPs nomos list in Philae, FHiV II No. 112. For the Ptolemaic garrison estab¬ 
lished at Buhen after the campaign of 274 BC cf the Greek graffiti SB I 302, FHJLU 
No. 98; 5EGXXVI 1720, FHNll No. 99. 
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3. Society and culture 

The royal burial grounds were investigated in the early decades of this 
century with the double intention of acquiring objects of artistic value 
for museological purposes and to establish a royal chronology that can 
also be interpreted as a cultural chronology. Excavations at monu¬ 
mental architectural complexes at Napata, Kawa and Musawwarat es 
Sufra clarified some of the principal Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and early 
Napatan building periods of the great temples and of some other edi¬ 
fices, and more recent work at Meroe City facilitated the understand¬ 
ing of the chronology and significance of earlier artefact finds from 
non-recorded stratigraphical contexts. Nevertheless, what we possess is 
disconnected frozen moments of the living process of the continuous 
creation, transformation, destruction and recreation of the environment 
built by man for the gods, the king, and man; of the changes in Kushite 
traditions and their interaction with influences from Egypt, with whom 
Kush maintained a most ambivalent relationship characterized by con¬ 
flicts and rivalry but who was, at the same time, source of the language 
used in Kushite self-articulation. Since earlier excavators did not real¬ 
ize the significance of complete vertical and horizontal sequences and 
since more recent excavators have failed to publish their discoveries, 
we can only hypothesize about the gaps in our knowledge concerning 
the social and temporal context. The following survey will concentrate 
on the data and not on the gaps. 

3.1. The inhabited space 

The royal documents preserved from the period allow, as shown in Ch. 
V.3.1.6 and V.3.3, the reconstruction of a territorial governmental 
structure resting upon setdements of identical rank and function cen¬ 
tered around an Amun temple and a royal residence. These settle¬ 
ments, of which Meroe City, Sanam, Napata, and Kawa are, to some 
extent, also archaeologically explored, consisted besides the monumen¬ 
tal stone temple(s) and their annexes and the equally monumental royal 
palace(s) built of stone and brick also workshop areas and the extensive 
habitation quarters of a socially stratified population. It is apparent that 
the production of the workshops in these settlements did not only sat¬ 
isfy local needs. Workshops such as the pottery and faience (?) and, 
later, iron manufactures of Meroe City, were run to supply larger areas 
or eventually the whole of the kingdom with wares. It seems probable 
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that the manufactures were under royal and temple authority. This is 
even more evident in the case of the workshops of stonemasons and 
sculptors engaged in the building and reparation of the temples and the 
royal palaces and the edifices inhabited by members of the royal fam¬ 
ily and the high priesthood. The urban character of the social struc¬ 
ture as well as of the architecture in these settlements is obvious. It is 
very probable that the next level in the settlement hierarchy, viz., the 
settlements which like Korti (visited by Irike-Amannote on his corona¬ 
tion journey) occur as minor royal residences and also a part of the 
places where Harsiyotef appointed temple festivals (Ch. VI.2.6) were 
similarly of an urban character. 

Even though life at settlements along the Middle Nile was greatly 
dependent on fluctuations in river levels and changes in the course of 
the river (Ch. 1.2), and the site of smaller agricultural settlements may 
have been changed with the formation and destruction of islands, the 
principal settlements nevertheless show a remarkable constancy. This 
was due to the careful selection of their geographical location—in both 
a wider economic and strategic sense, as well as in a narrower, topo¬ 
graphical sense—and to the political and religious traditions connected 
to them (Ch. IV.2.4, V.3.3, 5.1.5, V.6). Settlement continuity was also 
determined by the continuity of the territorial-governmental structure 
which, in turn, was a consequence of the constancy of the population 
size and the modes, quantity and quality of production. As a conse¬ 
quence of the lack of settlement-archaeological work, little is known 
about fluctuations in settlement density and in the size and prosperity 
of the individual settlements. It may nevertheless be suggested that 
more and less prosperous periods followed each other according to the 
varying intensity of Kushite participation in the international trade in 
African luxury wares and the varying profit from the trade of Kushite 
gold and ivory. Quality of life was also dependent on changes in the 
wealth of the royal family and the elite which directly influenced the 
sophistication or the inhibition of socieil stratification and the develop¬ 
ment of the socio-economic structure. 

The position of the principal sanctuaries relative to the royal resi- 
dence(s) and the habitation quarters in the principal and the provincial 
urban centres did not change during the course of the Napatan peri¬ 
od. The developments of the smaller provincial settlements greatly 
depended on their place in the administrative hierarchy. Major 
changes can be observed towards the end of the period in the relation 
of the settlement of Napata to the royal burial ground. The royal 
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necropolis moved from the opposite bank of the Nile to the vicinity of 
Gebel Barkal. In this change we may see a consequence of a new asso¬ 
ciation of Pure-mountain, the mythical dwelling place of Amun of 
Napata, with the ruler’s tomb as shrine of his mortuary cult. By this 
time the sanctuary of Sanam was apparendy abandoned (cf Ch. 
V.5.1.5). 

As already indicated (Ch. V.6), the centre of Meroe City (fig. 16) 
with its early Amun temple and royal residence compound was divid¬ 
ed from the habitation quarters by (seasonal?) Nile channels. With the 
gradual withdrawing of the river-bed, the town’s structure necessarily 
underwent changes, which would become, however, archaeologically 
tangible only at the beginning of the Meroitic period with the aban¬ 
donment of the early, and the building of tbe late Amun temple (Ch. 
VII.5.1-2). Due to the lack of systematic excavations, the continuous 
importance of Meroe City can be judged only on the basis of stray 
finds and architectural fragments used secondarily, which show that the 
early Amun temple was maintained and extended throughout the peri¬ 
od. It also remains conjectural whether the central part of the city was 
connected by processional avenues with the elite cemeteries of 
Begarawiya South and West situated in a distance of more than 2 km 
to the southwest of the Amun temple as well as with sanctuary M 250 
built by Aspelta in an area lying half-way to the necropoleis. 

Besides habitation sites with a rather clearly defined role in the gov¬ 
ernmental and socio-economic structure, there existed settlements 
where the location was determined by the necessities of long-distance 
(and intermediary) trade between Kush and Egypt. They were, at least 
in part, associated with the military control and defense of Lower 
Nubia as well. Most sites listed between the Third and First Cataracts 
in the early Hellenistic itineraries (Ch. VI. 1.2, Tables P-R) were origi¬ 
nally caravan stations and/or military posts. A special settlement cate¬ 
gory is represented by Musawwarat es Sufra which lies 28 km to the 
southeast of the Nile in the Northern Butana (Map 1). Its central fea¬ 
ture, a complex called in the literature the Creat Enclosure, was rebuilt 
and extended several times between the early Napatan and the late 
Meroitic periods.^®® The plan presented here (fig. 17) shows the early 
Meroitic stage of the Creat Enclosure, which was interpreted by its 
excavators as a temple complex functioning as a “pilgrimage cen- 
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tre”.^^' In view of the layout of the two halls (marked 100 and 200) in 
the central and northern parts of the complex, which consists of an 
intriguing number of large walled courtyards interconnected with each 
other and with the halls and a temple (marked 300) through corridors 
and ramps, the Great Enclosure was more probably a seasonal royal 
residence.Erected in the centre of an amphitheatre-like valley sur¬ 
rounded with gebels, its situation is strongly reminscent of later Near 
Eastern desert palaces. The iconography of the thousands of graffiti 
incised on the walls of the courtyards,^®^ several of which functioned 
as luxury gardens,also seems to suggest that the edifice was princi¬ 
pally used as a hunting palace. Neither is this contradicted by the pres¬ 
ence of shrines within (hall 300) and outside the Great Enclosure (for 
the Apedemak temple see Ch. VII.5.2-3). The identification is also sup¬ 
ported by the restriction of the relief decoration to representations of 
enthronement rites on the columns in front of the central hall (figs 18- 
21 and see Gh. VII.2.4, 5.3) as well as by the prominence of the 
hunter-warrior gods Apedemak, Arensnuphis, Sebiumeker and of 
Amun in his warrior-hunter aspect in the representations from the 
Great Enclosure and from its environment (Ch. VII.4.1). 

3.2. Building and society 

The list of the buildings firmly datable in their entirety or partly to the 
Napatan period is short (Ch. VI. 1, 3) and all essential details of the 
development of the largest known architectural complex, Musawwarat 
es Sufra, remain obscure because of a delay in the publication of the 
originEil excavations. 

A remarkable type of monumental architecture emerging in the late 
7th-6th centuries is, however vaguely, indicated by remains from 
Musawwarat es Sufra and Meroe City. Both the central halls of the 
Great Enclosure at the former, and the original temple M 250 at the 
latter site were erected on podium structures approached by long 


See recently S. Wenig: Kommentar zu Torok 1992a. in: Bonnet (ed.) 1992 137- 
140; Wenig-Fitzenreiter 1994 22f. 

Torok 1992a 122ff. and see also the guidebook by P. Lenoble: Meroer- 
Naga-MusaiBwarat es Sufra. Khartoum 1991 15. 

U. Hintze 1979. 

294 p yy^if. 'pi^g Central Temple’s Garden in the Great Enclosure at Musawwarat 
es Sufra. Unpubl. paper presented at the E^hth International Conference for Meroitic Studies, 
8-13 September 1996, London. 
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ramps.^®^ While it seems^®® that this building type did not occur at 
Musawwarat before the 3rd century BC, temple M 250 had probably 
already been built in Aspelta’s reign in the form of a cella on the top 
of a high podium the walls of which were decorated with relief regis¬ 
ters.^®^ The type is reminiscent of altars associated with the Aton cult 
and erected in the reign of Amenhotep IV/Ekhnaton on top of podia, 
surrounded by parapets (their outer faces being decorated with reliefs) 
and approached by ramps or steps flanked by balustrades.®®® While 
individual details of this altar architecture as, e.g., balustrades ending 
in three-dimensional divine images, derived from earlier forms,®®® the 
type as a whole was shaped by the special Amarna context of the sun 
rituals performed by the king. Its formation was also influenced by the 
demands of royal display. Significantly, M 250 in its preserved late 
form was dedicated to the cult of Re. On the other hand, there was a 
parapet wall at Musawwarat terminating in the monumental sculpture 
of an elephant (PI. 4 and Ch. VII.5.2). While the modelling of the 6th 
century BC Kushite cella/hall-on-podium on the idiosyncratic Amarna 
altar type is unlikely, its derivation from a related New Kingdom Re- 
Harakhte altar type which occurred in Lower Nubia and actually influ¬ 
enced the architecture of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty Re-Harakhte 
chapels of the principal Amun temples (Ch. V.5.1.3) is easy to imag¬ 
ine.®®® 

During the course of the period, the principal Amun temples pre¬ 
served their architecture and sculptural decoration in a more or less 
unaltered form. The stonemasons, sculptors and craftsmen responsible 
for their maintenance—and probably belonging to the royal/temple 
household—were, evidently, trained to work in a traditional style. 
Permanence is also characteristic of the monumental royal palaces built 
largely of stone, as is indicated by Palace B 1200 at Napata (fig. 5). B 
1200 remained in continuous use for more than 500 years from the 


For Musawwarat es Sufra: Hintze-Hintze 1970 Glff.; for Meroe M 250: Torok 
n.d. Ch. 27. 

According to the preliminary report Hintze-Hintze 1970 6114. 
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Meroitic Studies, 8-13 September 1996 L,ondon. 

288 Shaw 1994. 

288 Deir el Bahari, upper terrace of Hatshepsut temple: H. Winlock: Excavations at 
Deir el-Bahri 1911-1931. New York 1942 fig. 14; Shaw 1994 11214, fig. 2. 

888 If so, it is not necessary to search for models outside Egypt and New Kingdom 
Kush, as suggested by Hintze-Hintze 1970 63. 
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reign of Kashta until the 2nd century BC^°' and its structure, which 
was determined by ceremonial purposes (Ch. VI.2.2), was not basical¬ 
ly altered over the course of three major rebuildings dated^®^ to the 
reigns of Anlamani/Aspelta (late 7th-early 6th century BC), to the 6th 
century BC (after a fire which also supposedly destroyed parts of the 
great Amun temple^*^^), and to the first half of the 4th century BC. 
Permanence in layout type and changes in functional/formal details 
are visualized by the three subsequent building phases of a (from phase 
II two-storeyed) brick edifice at Kerma associated with local temple/ 
royal administration (fig. 15). The phases are dated to the early 7th 
(phase I), late 7th (II) and the mid-6th century BC (III).^*^'^ 

The best-known monumental architectural type of the period, viz., 
the royal and elite pyramid tomb with rock-cut subterranean cham- 
bers^o^ and axial descent, masonry pyramid, mortuary cult chapel and 
enclosure wall, underwent a slow evolution concerning formal and 
technical details. The typological changes do not indicate major alter¬ 
ations in the concepts and rituals of mortuary religion. The individual 
parts of the royal tomb absorbed, however, a variety of influences over 
the centuries. From the earliest period of the Nuri necropolis, only 
fragments of painted scenes representing the Queen before Osiris and 
funerary gods are preserved in the subterranean chamber of Nu. 53 
(burial of Adanersa’s wife Yeturow).^'^® The origins of the iconograph- 
ical program and painting style of Nu. 53 can be identified in the excel¬ 
lent paintings from the burial chambers of Tanwetamani'^®^ and his 
mother Qalhata^*^^ at el Kurru which show, in turn, the influence of 
Egyptian Twenty-Fifth and Twenty-Sixth Dynasty tomb decoration.^®® 
Adopting the archaizing iconography and style of the Egyptian mod¬ 
els, these Kushite painted tombs display at the same time an auto- 


Kendall n.d.b. 
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nomous use of the imitated iconography, including, e.g., the Kushite 
cap-crown into the amuletic painted list of traditional Egyptian royal 
insignia in Qalhata’s burial chamber. The unpublished inscriptions 
covering the walls of the burial chambers of Senkamanisken,^’® 
Aspelta,^" and Queen Nasalsa^’^ demonstrate the decisive impact of 
the same Theban Twenty-Fifth and Twenty-Sixth Dynasty priestly 
tombs which also influenced the texts of the sarcophagi of Anlamani 
and Aspelta (Ch. VI. 1.1). At the same time, the preserved relief frag¬ 
ments from Anlamani’s^*^ and Aspelta’s^*^ mortuary cult chapels indi¬ 
cate that by the late 7th century a Kushite iconography centered 

around the image of the enthroned deified ruler accompanied by his 
mother and receiving mortuary offering from his wife (wives), the royal 
family, and the priesthood had been created for the mortuary cult 
chapel.^'® The reliefs and the occasional false doors in the mortuary 
cult chapels indicate, however, that the Late Period Egyptian concept 
of the tomb as cult temple of Osiris-fused-with-the-king retained a cen¬ 
tral role in the rites performed in the Kushite royal tombs (cf Ch. 
V.5.1.6). 


3.3. Image and society 

It has been observed (Ch. V.5.1.2) that the Kushite cult of the Amun 
gods was determined by the relationship between Amun as divine 
father of the king and source of his legitimacy and the king as garan- 
tor of the functioning of the cosmos. As opposed to Egyptian develop¬ 
ments, in Kush Amun as creator god, bringer of Inundation, helper in 
need etc. retained his exclusive association with the king. Personal piety 
existed only within the framework of the god-king relationship, viz., in 
the form of the cult of the colossal royal statues (Ch. V.5.1.4). It fol¬ 
lows from this that the types of private representations in the round, in 
relief and in painting which were created in Egypt in association with 
temple- and mortuary cults^'^ were not adopted in Kush, even though 


Nu. .3, Dunham 1955 Pis XII-XVII. 

3" Nu. 8, Dunham 1955 Pis XXV-XXXIII. 

Nu. 24, Dunham 1955 Pis XXXVI-XXXVIII. 

Dunham 1955 PI. XX/A, C. 

S’"* Dunham 1955 PI. XXTV/B, C. 

No chapel reliefs are preserved in the earlier royal burials at el Kurru. 

Nu. 6, Anlamani, Dunham 1955 PL XX/A, C. 

B. Hornemann: Types of Ancient Eg)/ptian Statuary I-VII. Copenhagen 1951-1969; 
ESLP-, D. Wddung: Privatplastik. LA IV (1982) 1112-1119 1115f. 
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the representation of Kushite dignitaries in Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
Egypt was common. 

The restriction of the depiction of the human figure on the repre¬ 
sentation of the gods, the king, the king’s mother and the king’s wives 
should, however, be not understood literally. The temple reliefs from 
the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and early Napatan periods representing the 
processions of divine barques (e.g., figs 9-12) and wars also included, 
besides nameless priests and attendants, depictions of historical persons 
identified with their names. Their representation did not possess, how¬ 
ever, an independent cult significance. Non-royal persons occur as well 
in an entirely non-personal, purely ornamental function in minor 
arts^’^ and as personifications of concepts related again to the god-king 
relationship, as, e.g., the mourners and the attendants bringing offer¬ 
ings in the royal mortuary cult chapels.^’® 

Monumental sculpture in the round is represented by divine and 
royal images. Continuing the Egyptian tradition, the stylistically relat¬ 
ed contemporary divine and royal images were distinguished by differ¬ 
ent grades of idealization. The divine images were characterized by the 
harmonic eternal youth of the faces and the classicizing rendering of 
the slender bodies,^^® while the royal representation of the 7th and 6th 
centuries continued the trend of Kushite ethnic realism—not to 

be mistaken for realism in the sense of the depiction of individual 
features (Ch. V.5.1, 5.4.3)—as to the rendering of the face. Royal 
statuary also retained the body proportions and the archaizing repre¬ 
sentation of the muscular limbs as they became canonical in the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period under the impact of Old- and Middle 
Kingdom art (Ch. V.6). Ethnic realism is especially prominent in the 
singular colossal granite statue of queen Amanimalolo from the Amun 
temple at Napata. The representation of the heavy, almost steatopy- 


E.g., faience ointment spoon in the form of swimming girl, Sanam grave 963, 
early Napatan, Wenig 1978 Cat. 90. 

Nu. 6 (Anlamani), Dunham 1955 PI. XX/A,C; Nu. 15 (Nastasen), ibid. PI. 
LXII/C,D. 

Granite head Berlin 13188, Wenig 1978 Cat. 88 (identified, however, as royal 
head by Wenig; its authenticity doubted by B.V. Bothmer, ibid)', granite striding figure 
of ram-headed Amun, Khartoum 1844, from Napata temple B 700, ibid. Cat. 89. For 
its originally inlaid eyes, which would become a frequent detail in later Kushite statu¬ 
ary and relief, see the eyes and eyebrows of a small schist head of Shabaqo (?), Brooklyn 
60.74, ibid. Cat. 80. For the origins of this archaizing detail see, e.g., Seipel 1992 Cat. 
40 (Dyn. 11/12). 

For the colossal royal statuary in granite from Napata (great Amun temple B 500) 
see the list in Ch. V.5.1.4. 
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gous female body was, however, intended to convey the concept of the 
fertility of the king’s mother and king’s wife as a part of the royal legit¬ 
imization, and was not directly motivated by some sort of artistic 
realism (for the origins of the iconographical type see fig. 1). 

The colossal royal images were carved in grey granite in the quar¬ 
ries of Tumbus on the east bank at the Third Gataract^^^ and trans¬ 
ported from there to the place where they were erected and where the 
finishing of their surface was executed.^^^ The quarrying and carving 
of the statue, its transport and erection represented difficult tasks 
demanding great skill and considerable organisation. The erection of 
colossal statues was proportionate to the decorum of the deified rulers 
incorporated in their cult images. The Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and early 
Napatan royal colossi from Napata indicate, similarly to the textual evi¬ 
dence analysed in Ch. V, that all normative knowledge of the cosmos, 
the world of the gods and the world of man was concentrated within 
the image of the king. 

No datable royal statuary survives from the c. 100-120 years follow¬ 
ing Aspelta’s reign. After this hiatus, the headless granite figure of the 
striding Akhratan from Napata^^^ continues the iconographical tradi¬ 
tion of the earler colossal royal statues down to the minute detail of the 
archaizing cartouche on the royal belt. The lack of the idiosyncratic 
arm and leg muscles, the smooth and characterless rendering of the 
torso and the knees and, above all, the diagnostic decoration of the 
belt^^^ indicate, however, that in the period following Aspelta’s reign 
Kushite sculpture came under new influences from Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty and later Egyptian sculpture.In the Akhratan statue power 
was no longer suggested through indications of muscular tension but 
through the representation of almost unarticulate, heavy body masses. 
In view of the excellent, though characterless modelling of this statue, 
the loss of anatomical detail cannot be explained as a decline in sculp¬ 
tural quality. The traditional rendering of the leg and arm muscles was, 
however, abandoned only as a passing trend and the statuary and 
reliefs dating from the late Napatan and Meroitic periods attest again 

For the quarry and an abandoned Dyn. 25 colossus: AM VII 174; Dunham 1947; 
Welsby 1996 169, 171. 

No technical study of Kushite sculpture is at our disposal. For a survey of the 
Egyptian preliminaries: R. Klemm: Steinbruch. lA V (1984) 1276-1283 1279ff. 

MFA 23.735, Dunham 1970 PI. XXIII. 

Cf Copenhagen Nationalmuseet AAb 211, Psamtik I, E.R. Russmann: The 
Statue of Amenemope-em-hat. Metropolikm Museum Journal 8 (1973) 33-46 42f., fig. 6. 

“6 Cf ESLPCat. 2 Iff.; Seipel 1992 Cat. 160-164. 
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to the permanence of the canons shaped in the 7th century BC. The 
tradition of the colossal royal image also survives in the late Napatan 
period, as indicated by the undatable image of a striding royal figure 
wearing a traditional kilt and the Double Crown with two uraei from 
temple B 700 at Napata. With its height of c. 5.50 m, it is the largest 
in the series. 

The lunette scenes on the royal stelae surviving from the 7th-4th 
century BC represent a special class of relief sculpture. It is these reliefs, 
as products of the principal royal/temple sculptors’ workshop(s), that 
preserve the traditional rendering of the human body with the—how¬ 
ever, increasingly stylized—modelling of the leg and arm muscles and 
knees, the Kushite facial type (not in the divine figures, however, who 
have a classicizing face) and the sensitive indication of the body forms 
under tbe thin material of the costume and it is these reliefs which pre¬ 
sent and secure the norms of stylistic conservatism. Their style origi¬ 
nated in the archaizing of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty art and equally char¬ 
acterized reliefs carved in Egypt^^*^ and in Kush. Its continuity in Kush 
is exemplified by the splendid granite barque stands carved in the 
Napatan Amun temple workshop for Taharqo (Ch. IV. 1.2, Table L) 
and, some decades later, for Atlanersa.^^® The close association of the 
sculptors executing the reliefs of the barque stands and the lunette 
scenes of the royal stelae with the workshops carving the temple reliefs 
is attested to by stylistic affinities and the maintenance of the same 
canon of proportions and anatomical detail in both the stelae and tem¬ 
ple reliefs. Condnuity and change in the temple relief cannot be cor- 
recdy estimated, however, for the preserved material consists of small 
fragments mosdy from undated contexts. Stray blocks of a splendid 
quality from Aspelta’s temple M 250 at Meroe City^^° show the deci¬ 
sive impact of the iconography of Piye’s reliefs in the Amun temple of 
Napata. The occurrence of scenes with layers of figures which partly 
cover each other to indicate space and arranged at inequal distances 
as if in a staccato rhythm to convey dramatic emotions (PI. 2) also 
reveals the ultimate models in Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty 
Egyptian relief in generaF^’ and in Nubian war reliefs of the New 


Khartoum 5209, Dunham 1947 PI. XII/2,3; Wenig 1975a fig. 411. 

Cf. W.S. Smith 1981 399fr.; Fazzini et al. 1989 70; Russmann 1983. 

329 MFA 23.728, Dunham 1970 Pis XXX-XXXI; W.S. Smith 1981 399f. 

330 Torok n.d. fig. 32, PI. 85/a,b, find 250-1; associated blocks secondarily used in 
palace M 750: ibid. Ch. 56 finds 750-3 to 6; Wenig 1978 fig. 37, 

33* See esp. Horemhab’s Saqqara tomb, C. Aldred: TVcte Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt 
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Kingdom, in particular. Reliefs of a similarly high quahty occur, how¬ 
ever, among the Meroe City finds alongside with poorer carvings while 
the quality of the early Napatan reliefs from the Nuri necropolis^®^ is 
heterogeneous. It remains uncertain whether the quality differences sig¬ 
nal a poliphony of stylistic trends or the activity of workshops of dif¬ 
ferent quality, or reflect a general process of decline. 


3.4. Artefact and society 

Before a detailed study of the artefacts in stone, metal, faience, clay, 
bone, wood and other materials found in the badly plundered necro¬ 
poleis of the period and at settlement sites (Ch. VI. 1.3) is carried out, 
the chronological and geographical structure of Kushite material cul¬ 
ture and its social context between the 7th and mid-3rd centuries BC 
can be commented upon only in a general manner. 

Wheel-turned pottery occurs in large quantities both at settlement 
and cemetery sites. Its typological and technological homogeneity indi¬ 
cates the existence of large ceramic workshops providing large parts of 
the kingdom with their produce, which perhaps also constituted a part 
of the goods produced within the framework of the central redistribu¬ 
tion system. In this way, ceramic production remained, as also in ear¬ 
lier periods of Kushite culture, one of the principal vehicles of a cul¬ 
tural standardisation deriving from the royal centres.The high tech¬ 
nological level of Kushite wheel-made pottery, which also absorbed the 
typological influence of imported Egyptian vessels, and of the tradi¬ 
tional mass-produced hand-made wares is extraordinary as opposed to 
the generally lower quality of contemporary Egyptian ceramics. The 
quality demands directed towards pottery workshops doubdess brought 
about social specialisation and stimulated technological innovations. In 
the 5th century BC a workshop at Meroe City produced a ware with 
polichrome painted decoration (Ch. VI. 1.3) indicating the survival of 
Egyptian New Kingdom workshop practices. The extraordinary ware 
also suggests that potters produced luxury objects in small and idio¬ 
syncratic series in addition to standard mass wares. 

Prestige objects from royal contexts and objects of liturgical use and 


During the Eighteenth Dynasty 1570 to 1320 B.C. London 1961 PI. 145; for models from 
Abu Simbel: LD III 187/d. 

For the pardy rock-cut mortuary cult temple (?) Nu. 400 see Dunham 1955 271, 
fig. 215, Pis LXIV-LXV. 

Cf L. Tbrok: Nubia, in: Phillips (ed.) 1995 46-51 48. 
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votives donated by the ruler to the temples reflect the existence of royal 
workshops preserving iconographical and typological traditions as well 
as technological procedures for centuries. The royal metal workshops 
absorbed new influences from Egyptian imports only reluctantly, 
which indicates the cult significance of most objects produced for royal 
use rather than a “conservatism” of taste. 


See the decree cases (?) mentioned in Ch. V.3.2.3 and the figural mirror handles 
of Shabaqo (MFA 21.318, Dunham 1950 PI. LXII), Amani-nataki-lebte (MFA 21.338, 
Dunham 1955 PI. XCI; Wenig 1978 Cat. 115) and Nastasen (Khartoum 1374, Dunham 
1955 XCII/C-F). 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE KINGDOM OF KUSH BETWEEN THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE “MEROITIC” DYNASTY AND 
THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE KINGDOM 
(FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE 3RD CENTURY BC 
TO THE EARLY 5TH CENTURY AD) 


“Philae calls out: ‘I am the beautiful border of 
Egypt 

and the far-off limit of the land of the 
Aithiopians’ 


1. The sources 


1.1. Textual evidence 

The textual evidence concerning the history of Kush between the 3rd 
century BC and the AD 5th century has been reviewed in greater 
detail in Ch. II (1.1.1 inscriptions in hieroglyphic Egyptian [Table A 
27-29]; 1.1.2 royal [Table B] and non-royal inscriptions in Meroitic; 
1.2.1 Demotic inscriptions from the Dodecaschoenus; 1.2.2 Greek and 
Latin sources). The texts containing historical information were recent¬ 
ly re-edited, translated and commented on in Vols II-III of the Fontes 
Historiae Nubiomm while their information value was also discussed in 
recent studies by J. Desanges^ and S.M. Burstein.^ Texts relating to the 
latest phases of the Meroitic kingdom and the early Post-Meroitic peri¬ 
od were collected and analysed in several recent monographs and 


' Greek epigram, Philae, 7 BC, E. Bernand 1969 No. 142, FHMW No. 169 (transl. 
T. Eide). 

^ Desanges 1978; 1992 and see J. Desanges: Les sources de Pline dans sa descrip¬ 
tion de la Troglodythique et de I’Ethiopie. in: Pline I’Amien temoin de son temps. Salamanca- 
Nantes 1987 277-292; id.: Diodore de Sicile et les Ethiopiens d’Occident. CRAWL 1993 
Avril-Juin (1993) 525-541; id.: Pline I’Ancien et Meroe. Peace Archeolo^zne 56 (1993) 27- 
40; id.: La face cachee de I’Afrique selon Pomponius Mela. Geosraphia Antiqrm 3-4 (1994- 
1995) 79-88. 

3 Burstein 1989; 1993; 1995. 
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papers.^ The publication of the inscribed objects from the UNESCO 
Salvage Campaign excavations in Lower Nubia (Ch. 1.1.5) has not yet 
been completed and the rich textual find material from the Egypt 
Exploration Society excavations at Qasr Ibrim (Ch. II.2) remains, 
except for some outstanding pieces,^ unpublished, as a consequence of 
a lack of interest on the part of classical scholars. 


1.2. Archaeological evidence 

In our general introduction to the archaeological evidence of Kushite 
history and culture, the composition and limitations of the data relat¬ 
ing to the Meroitic period was already surveyed (Ch. II.2). In the fol¬ 
lowing Table S a list of the Meroitic sites is presented in a south-north 
order. Only sites published in more detail are included. Se = setde- 
ment; C = cemetery. In the dating: EM = early Meroitic, c. 3rd-1st 
centuries BC; L = late Meroitic, c. AD lst-5th centuries. For the epi- 
graphically and/or iconographically attested cults see Ch. VII.4.1, 
Table W. 

TABLE S 

MEROITIC (3RD CENT. BC-AD 4TH CENT.) SITES 


Site date 

I. Gezira 

Abu Geili, Se, W bank of Blue Nile, 

in the height of Jebel Moya EM,L® 

Sennar-Makwar, Se,C EM^ 

Jebel Moya, Se,C EM,L® 


* Demicheli 1976; R.T. Updegraff: A Study of the Blemmyes. Ph.D. diss. Brandeis 
University. University Microfilms, Ann Arbor 1978; Updegraff 1988; L. Tbrbk: A 
Contribution to Post-Meroitic Chronology; The Blemmyes in Lower Nubia. Rwista degli 
Studi Orientali 58 (1984) [1987] 201-243; Tbrbk 1988b; 1996 and see V. Christides: 
Ethnic Movements in Southern Egypt and Northern Sudan: Blemmyes-Beja in Late 
Antique and Early Arab Egypt until 707 A.D. LF 103 (1980) 129-143; T. Hagg: 
Nubicograeca I-III (Bemerkungen zu griechischen Texten aus Nubien). fPE 54 (1984) 
101-112; id.: Blemmyan Greek and the Letter of Phonen. in: Krause (ed.) 1986 281- 
286; id.: Tides and Honorific Epithets in Nubian Greek Texts. SO 65 (1990) 147-177. 

^J. Rea: The Letter of Phonen to Aburni. ^PE 34 (1979) 147-162; Anderson et al. 
1979; cf N.B. Crowther: C. Cornelius Gallus. His Importance in the Development of 
Roman Poetry. 4ARITII.30.3 (1983) 1622-1648; Dormandi 1994 Nos 1227-1238. 

® O.G.S. Crawford-F. Addison: Abu Geili and Saqadi and Dar el Mek. The Wellcome 
Excavations in the Sudan III. London 1951. Interpreted as settlement of a polity beyond 
the Kushite frontiers: Welsby 1996 58. 

^ D.M. Dixon: Meroitic Cemetery at Sennar (Makwar). Kush 11 (1963) 227-234; dat¬ 
ing: Tbrbk 1989a Appendix No. 53. 

® Gerharz 1994. 
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TABLE S. Cont. 


Site 

date 

Soba, Se 

EM,L® 

Soba, ram statue of King Amanikhareqerem 


(Ch. V.2.2, Table N 62) 

late 2nd cent. AD (?) 

2. Butana 


El Geili, C 

EM,L" 

Gebel Qeili rock drawing of King Shorakaror 


(Ch. V.2.2, Table N 54), rock shrine(s) 

AD 1st cent.'^ 

Gereif East, C 

L‘3 

Gebel Hardan, temple 

EM/L’'^ 

Northern Butana, unpubl. temples 

EM/L‘5 

El Kadada, C 

EM,L‘« 

Wad ban Naqa, settlement with 


palace and temples 

EM/L'^ 

Naqa, Se with temples 

EM/L'8 

Musawwarat es Sufra, palaces (?) 


and temples 

EM,L'® 

Umm Soda, temple and hafir 

EM/L^o 


® D.A. Welsby-^C.M. Daniels; Soba. Archaeological Research at A Medieval Capital on the 
Blue Nile. London 1991 33, 296ff.; Welsby 1996 34. 

Khartoum no inv. no., Griffith 191 Ic Pis XV-XVI; /JfiMOOOl; FHNlll No. (227). 
'* Caneva et al. 1988. 

G.O. Whitehead-F. Addison: Meroitic Remains. SNR 9 (1926) 51-67; Hintze 
1959b fig. 2. 

F. Geus-P. Lenoble: Fouille a Gereif Est pres de Khartoum. MNL 22 (1982) 9- 

20 . 

Hakem 1988 306, fig. 49. 

For a list see Hinkel 1984b 295; ground plan of the temple of Matruqa: Hinkel 
1991 fig. 8. 

F. Geus: La necropole meroitique d’el Kadada. Meroitica 6 (1982) 178-188. 

Palace of Queen Amanishakheto: Vercoutter 1962. Isis temple (King Natakamani): 
Priese 1984b. 

18 VII 26911.; Gamer-Wallert-Zibelius 1983. Amun temple (Natakamani- 
Amanitore): Wenig 1981; Temple F (Shanakdakheto): Hintze 1959a 37ff.; Apedemak 
temple (Natakamani-Amanitore): J. Brinks: Der Lbweniempel von Naq‘a in der Butana (Sudan) 
II. Bauheschreibung. Wiesbaden 1983; Gamer-Wallert 1983; Zibelius 1983; “Roman” 
kiosk in front of Apedemak temple: T. Kraus; Der Kiosk von Naqa. AA 1964 834-867; 
L. Tdrok; Zur Datierung des sogenannten rbmischen Kiosks in Naqa. AA 1984 145- 
159; Hinkel 1988 243f.; for further temples cf ID I 145; Tdrok 1976; Hinkel 1991 fig. 
7 (“Naqa 500”). 

For preliminary excavation reports, especially for the Great Enclosure (here fig. 
17) see Ch. II.2. Apedemak temple: Hintze et aJ. 1971; Hintze et al. 1993; Small 
Enclosure: F. Hintze: Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Musawwarat es Sufra. 
Kush 10 (1962) 170-202 199fF.; late temple: Tdrok 1974; temple HA dedicated to 
Sebiumeker (?): S. Wenig; Das Gebaude II A von Musawwarat es Sufra. Meroitica 7 
(1984) 183-187. 

“ Crowfoot 1911 20fr. 
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TABLE S. Cont. 

Site 

date 

Basa, temple and hafir 

Meshra el Hasan, ram statue of King 

L2> 

Amanikhareqerem 

late 2nd cent. AD (?)' 

Gabati, C 

L23 

Meroe City, Se,C 

EM,L2+ 

Hamadab at Meroe City, Se 

EM,L26 

3. Between the Third and Fourth Cataracts 

Napata, Se,C 

EM,L26 

Letti basin, Se,C (?) 

EM/L22 

Kawa, Se 

EM/L28 

Tabo, Argo island, temple, C 

EM/L22 

Kerma, C 

EM/L66 

4. Between the Second and Third Cataracts 

Kedurma, Se,C 

EM/L6> 

Sesebi, C 

L62 


Crowfoot 1911 llff.; Torok 1976; F.W. Hinkel: Ein neues Triumphalbild des 
meroitischen Lowen. in: Agyptm und Kusch 175-182. 

P.L. Shinnie-R.J. Bradley: A New Meroitic Royal name. MNL 18 (1977) 29-31; 
S. Wenig: En “neuer” alter Konigsname. Unpubl. paper submitted at the Seventh 
International Conference for Meroitic Studies Berlin 1992. 

D. Edwards-P. Rose-J. Filer: The SARS Excavations at Gahati, Central Sudan, 
1994-1995. SARS Newsletter 8 (1995) 11-27. 

For preliminary excavation reports see Ch. 11.2; royal and elite cemeteries: 
Dunham 1957, 1963; temples and commoners’ cemeteries: Garstang et al. 1911; setde- 
ment: Shinnie-Bradley 1980; Bradley 1982, 1984; Hinkel 1995; B.G. Trigger: The John 
Garstang Gylinders from Meroe in the Redpath Museum at McGill University, in: 
Hommages Leclant II 389-397; Tbrbk n.d. 

25 J. Garstang, LAAA 1 (1914-1916) 1-24 7f, 14f; Torok n.d. Ch. 96. 

26 ID Text V 256fr.; PM VII 20311.; Reisner 1917, 1918, 1920a,b, 1931, Reisnei- 
Reisner 1933, M.B. Reisner 1934; Dunham 1957, 1970; Kendall 1982, 1986, 1990, 
1991, n.d.b; for the preliminary reports of the recent Italian excavations at a palace of 
Natakamani: Ch. 1.1.6. 

2^ Cf. K. Grzymski et al.: Archaeological Reconnaissance in Upper Nubia. Toronto 1987. 

26 Macadam 1949, 1955. 

22 For the temple in the Dyn. 25 and subsequent periods: Maystre 1986; H. Jacquet- 
Gordon in Bonnet (ed.) 1990 249ff. Cat. 397-438; for the post-Meroitic burials: H. 
Jacquet-Gordon-C. Bonnet: Tombs of the Tanqasi Culture at Tabo. JARCE 9 (1971- 
1972) 77-83. 

66 G.A. Reisner: Excavations at Kerma TV. Harvard African Studies 5, 6. Cambridge Mass. 
1923 41fr.; Williams 1991a 187. For recent work see C. Bonnet, Genova 28 (1980) 31- 
62, 30 (1982) 29-53, 32 (1984) 5-20, 34 (1986) 5-20, 36 (1988) 5-20, id.: La necropole 
meroitique de Kerma. Bulletin d’informations meroitiques, Actes du Comes international des egyp- 
tologues. Grenoble 1979 9-12; L. Torok in: Bonnet (ed.) 1990 23911. Gat. 356-394. 

6' D.N. Edwards: A Meroitic Setdement and Cemetery at Kedurma in the Third 
Cataract Region, Northern Sudan. ANM 1 (1995) 37-51. 

62 D.N. Edwards: Post-Meroitic (‘X-Group’) and Christian Burials at Sesibi, 
Sudanese Nubia. The Excavations of 1937. Jii4 80 (1994) 159-178. 
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TABLE S. Gont. 


Site 

date 

Soleb, temple, G 

EM,L33 

Sedeinga, G 

EM,L3+ 

Sai, Se,G 

EM,L35 

Abri-Emir Abdalla, C 

E36 

Abri-Missiminia, C 

EM,L37 

Amara E, temple (Natakamani- 


Amanitore), C 

L38 

E and W banks from Nilwatti 


to Dal Gataract, Se,C 

L39 

Tila island, Se,C 

L« 

Abka (East bank), C 

EIVC*' 

Semna South, C 

EM/L« 

Saras West, camp (?) 

EM« 

Meili island, Se 

V* 

Gemai E, C 

EM,L'*3 


33 2nd-1st cent. BC graffiti in NK temple (cf. Ch. III.2.1, Table G): REM 0079, 
1035-1037; cemetery: M. Schiff Giorgini: Soleb. Kush 6 (1958) 82-98; ead.: Soleb, Cam- 
pagna 1959-60. Kush 9 (1961) 182-196; ead.: Soleb, Gampagna 1960-1. Kush 10 (1962) 
152-169; ead.: Novita archeologiche a Soleb e Sedinga. Levante 18 (1971) 5-29; Schiff 
Giorgini 1971. 

3"* J. Leclant: La necropole de I’Ouest a Sedeinga en Nubie soudanaise. CRAIBL 
1970 246-276; id.: Glass from the Meroitic Necropolis of Sedeinga (Sudanese Nubia). 
Journal of Glass Studies 15 (1973) 62-68; id.: Les verreries de la necropole meroitique de 
rOuest a Sedeinga (Nubie soudanaise). in: K. Michalowski (ed.): Nubia. Recentes recherch- 
es. Varsovie 1975 85-87; id., Or. 51 (1982) 104, 471f.; 52 (1983) 522; 53 (1984) 394ff.; 
54 (1985) 396; 55 (1986) 396; 56 (1987) 363f.; 57 (1988) 376f.; 58 (1989) 411; id.: 
Sedeinga. LA V (1984) 780-782; A. Labrousse: Sedeinga, etat des travaux. in: Bonnet 
(ed.) 1994 131-133; Berger 1994. 

33 J. Vercoutter: La tombe meroitique S.A.S.2, T.l de Sai. CRIPEL 5 (1977) 211- 
236; F. Geus: Archaeology and History of Sai Island. SARS Newsletter 8 (1995) 27-34; 
id.: Sai 1993-1995. ANM 7 (1995) 79-98; F. Geus-Y. Lecointe~B. Maureille: Tombes 
napateennes, meroitiques et medievales de la necropole Nord de File de Sai, rapport 
preliminaire de la campagne 1994-1995 (archeologie et anthropologic). ANM 7 (1995) 
99-141; F. Geus: Sai meroitique. in: Hommages Leclant II 141-150. 

3« Fernandez 1984; 1985. 

3^ A. Vila: La necropole de Missiminia 11. Les sepultures meroitiques. PASCAD 13. Paris 1982. 

3® Temple: Griffith 1912 9ff.; Wenig 1977; for the unpublished cemetery: Griffith 
1912 13; /f£M0085, 0144-0150. 

33 A. Vila: PASCAD 1-11. Paris 1975-1979. 

“*3 Edwards 1996a 37. 

Save-Soderbergh et al. 1981 158ff. 

'*3 L.V. 2abkar-J.J. 2abkar: Semna South. A Preliminary Report on the 1966-68 
Excavations. Ji4RC£ 19 (1982) 7-50. 

“^3 A.J. Mills-H.A. Nordstrom: The Archaeological Survey from Gemai to Dal. 
Preliminary Report on the Season 1964-1965. Kush 14 (1966) 1-15 12f. 

Unpublished, cf Adams 1977 358. 

“*3 Bates-Dunham 1927; Tdrok 1988b 185f 
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Site 

date 

Kasanarti, Se 

L46 

Gaminarti island, Se 

L« 

5. Between Maharraqa/Hiera Sycaminos and the Second Cataract 

Meinarti island, Se 

EM/L^8 

Buhen, Se,C 

EM« 

Argin, Se, cemeteries 

EM,L50 

Gezira Dabarosa, Se 

EM^i 

Serra-Shirfadiq, C 

L52 

Aksha, G 

EM/L53 

Faras, Se,C 

EM,L5‘‘ 

Ballana, C 

EM,L“ 

Qustul, C 

EM,L56 

Gebel Adda, Se,C 


Cemetery 214 at Abu Simbel 

EM/L58 


W.Y. Adams: Sudan Antiquities Service Excavations in Nubia: Fourth Season, 

1962- 1963. Kush 12 (1964) 216-248 216fr. 

W.Y. Adams-H.A. Nordstrom: The Archaeological Survey of the West Bank of 
the Nile: Third Season, 1969-1962. Kush 11 (1963) 10-46 26fF. 

W.Y. Adams: Sudan Antiquities Service Excavations at Meinarti, 1963-4. Kush 13 
(1965) 148-176; id.: Settlement Pattern in Microcosm: The Changing Aspect of a 
Nubian Village During Twelve Centuries, in: K.C. Chang (ed.): Settlement Archaeolog)>. 
Palo Alto 1968 174-207; Adams 1977 356ff. 

D. Randall-MacIver-C.L. Woolley: Buhen. Philadelphia 1911 126. For the reused 
Egyptian tombs: Williams 1991a 183. 

M. Pellieer Catalan: La necropolis meroitica de Nag-Shayeg, Argin (Sudan). Madrid 1963; 
M. Pellieer Catalan-M. Llongueras: Las necropolis meroiticas del Grupo Xy cristiana de Nag- 
el-Arab (Argin, Sudan). Madrid 1965; M.A.G. Guinea-J. Teixidor: La necropolis meroitica de 
Nelluah (Argin Sur, Sudan). Madrid 1965. For Argin settlement: F.C. Lister: Ceramic Studies 
of the Historic Periods in Ancient JVubia. Salt Lake City 1967 6211; Williams 1985 187, 1991a 
187. 

Hewes 1964. 

Save-Soderbergh et al. 1981 127ir. 

A. Vila: Aksha 11. Le cimetiere meroitique d’Aksha. Paris 1967; M.-C. Chamla: Aksha 
III. La population du cimetiere meroitique. Etude anthropologigue. Paris 1967 (for the bias in the 
latter study cf Ch. 1.3.3). 

For the unexcavated settlement cf. Griffith 1925b; W. Godlewski: Faras a I’epoque 
meroitique. EtTrav 6 (1972) 190-191. Cemetery: Griffith 1924, 1925a; F.D. Griffith: 
Oxford Excavations in Nubia XL-XLII. Meroitic Antiquities at Faras and Other Sites. 
LAAA 13 (1926) 17-37. 

“ Williams 1991a. 

Williams 1991a. 

N. B. Millet: Gebel Adda: Preliminary Report, 1963. JARCE 2 (1963) 147-165; 

1963- 1964, ibid. 3 (1964) 7-13; id.: Progress Report of the Nubian Expedition of the 
American Research Center in Egypt, Season of 1963. in: Fouilks en j\ubie 1961-1963. Le 
Caire 1967 123-126; Millet 1969. 

Emery-Kirwan 1935 4 Off. 
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Site 

date 

Ash-Shaukan, Se,C 

L59 

Arminna West, Se,C 

L60 

Arminna East, C 

L®‘ 

Masmas-Nag Gamus, C 

L62 

Q.asr Ibrim, Se,C 

EM,L«3 

Karanog, Se,C 

EM/L®* 

Aniba, rock inscriptions, C 

L65 

Tumas, Cemetery 186 

L®® 

Cemeteries 169, 174 near Amada 

EM/L®’ 

Korosko, Cemeteries 163, 166 

L68 

El Malqi, C 

L69 

Wadi el Arab, Se, Cemetery 154 

L’® 

Wadi es Sebua, Cemeteries 150, 152 

EM’‘ 


A. Klasens: De nederlandse opgravingen in Nubie, tweede seizoen: 1963-1964. 
Phoenix 10 (1964) 147-156; J. Jacquet: Remarques sur I’architecture domestique a 
I’epoque meroitique. Documents recueillis sur les fouilles d’Ash-Shaukan. Beitrdge znr 
Ag))ptischen Bauforschung 12 (1971) 121-131. 

W.K. Simpson: The Pennsylvania-Yale Expedition to Egypt. Preliminary Report 
for 1963: Toshka and Arminna (Nubia). JARCE 3 (1964) 15-23; Trigger 1967, 1970. 

H. Junker: Bericht Uber die Grabungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien auf den 
Friedhbfen von Ermmne (Nubien) im Winter 1911-1912. Wien 1925 120ff. 

M. Almagro: La necropolis meroitica de Nag Gamus (Masmas, Nubia egipcia). Madrid 

1965. 

For preliminary reports seeJ.M. Plumley, Jii4 50 (1964) 3-5, 52 (1966) 9-12, 53 
(1967) 3-5, 56 (1970) 12-18, 61 (1975) 5-27; J.M. Plumley et al., JEA 60 (1974) 212- 
238, 63 (1977) 29-47; Plumley 1971; W.Y. Adams: Q_asr Ibrim: An Archaeological 
Conspectus, in: Plumley (ed.) 1982 25-33; Horton 1991. Cemeteries: Mills 1982; for the 
surrounding area: P. Rose-P. Rowley-Conwy: Q_asr Ibrim Regional Survey: Preliminary 
Results. ANM 3 (1991) 121-130; P. Rose: The Q_asr Ibrim Hinterland Survey: New 
Evidence for the Roman Presence, in: Bonnet (ed.) 1994 199-204. For finds from late 
Meroitic temples: Driskell et al. 1989. See also: Adams 1983; W.Y. Adams: Ptolemaic 
and Roman Occupation at Q_asr Ibrim. in: F. Geus-F. Thill (eds): Melanges ojferts a Jean 
Vercoutter. Paris 1985 9-17. 

Woolley 1911; C.L. Woolley-D. Randall-Maciver: Areika. Philadelphia 1909; 
Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910. 

Inscriptions: REM 1108, 1109. Cemetery: Abd el Monem Joussef Abubakr: 
Rapport preliminaire sur les resultats des fouilles entreprises par la mission archeo- 
logique de I’Universite du Caire dans la region d’Aniba en Nubie, saison 1961-1962. 
in: Fouilles en Nubie 1961-1963. Le Caire 1967 1-26. 

Emery-Kirwan 1935 21 Of 
Emery-Kirwan 1935 199ff 
Emery-Kirwan 1935 15Iff. 

Emery-Kirwan 1935 14811. 

Settlement: Emery-Kirwan 1935 lOSff; cemetery: ibid. 122fr. See also W.Y. 
Adams: The Vintage of Nubia. Kush 14 (1966) 262-283 (wine press at setdement). 

Firth 1927 229ff.; Emery-Kirwan 1935 70fr., 102ff (rock tombs). 
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date 

Naqa el Oqba, tombs 

L’2 

Sayala, public buildings (E bank). 


cemeteries C/I-IV (W bank) 

L’3 

Maharraqa, Sarapis temple. 


chapel, cemeteries 129, 131, 132 

V* 

6. Dodecaschoenus 


Kurte, Isis temple 

L” 

Dakka, temple of Thoth, Se,C 

EM,L^6 

Abu Hor/Aujala, temple 

EM,L” 

Dendur, shrine of Peteisis {Pt-dj-lst) and Pahor 


(Bi-n-Hr), sons of Kuper (Qwpr/ Qpr) 

em/l™ 

Wadi Qitna, C 


Beit el-Wali, shrine, tombs 

L80 

Kalabsha, Se, Mandulis 


temple 

EM,L81 

Tafa, Se and temples 

EM (?), L82 

Kertassi, shrine 

L83 

Dabod, temple 

EM8+ 

Awam, Cemetery 98 

EM,L83 

Philae, Arensnuphis temple 

EM86 

Philae, Mandulis cult 

EM,L87 


^2 Griffith 1912 17fr.; Firth 1927 217fF. 

Kromer 1967; Fathi Afifi Bedawi 1976; Torok 1978b. 

PM VII 5If.; Firth 1927 16711., 185fr. 

” PM VII 50. 

Temple (Ptolemy IV, Arqamani, Ptolemy V, VI, Augustus): G. Roeder: Der Tempel 
von Dakke. Kairo 1930; for the burials cf RFM 0130, 0597. For the settlement: Firth 
1915 25fr. 

A.E.P. Weigall: A Report on the Antiquities of Lower Pfubia (the First Cataract to the Sudan 
Frontier) and Their Condition in 1906-1907. Oxford 1907 77; A.M. Blackman: The Tempk 
of Dendur. Cairo 1911 61. 

For the Augustan shrine: Aldred 1978; Meroitic graffito in the shrine: RFM 0138. 

” Strouhal 1984. 

Ricke et al. 1967. 

Settlement: S. Curto-V. Maragioglio-C. Rinaldi-L. Bongrani: Kalabsha. Roma 
1965; temple (Ptolemy VIII, IX, X; Augustus): H. Gauthier: Le tempk de Kalabchah. Le 
Caire 1911-1927. 

G. Roeder: Debod bis Bab Kalabsche, Tempel und Inschrften. Cairo 1911; PM VII 8ff 

83 PM VII 7. 

8“*^ Ptolemy IV, Adikhalamani, Ptolemy V, Augustus; PM VII 3ff; Winter 1981. 

83 Firth 1915 leOffi; Williams 1985 185; 1991a 178. 

88 Ptolemy IV, Arqamani, Adikhalamani; Winter 1981. 

8^ Greek inscr. A. Bernand 1969 No. \2bis, FLTM \l No. 140, 149/8 BC; Griffith 
1937 No. Ph. 436, F//WIII No. 306, AD 394. 
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1.3. Toponyms 

Pliny’s descriptions of the Nubian campaign of C. Petronius (Ch. 
VII.2.5) in Book 6.18If. of his Natural History^^ and of the reconnais¬ 
sance journey of Nero’s centurions to Aithiopia (Ch. VII.2.6) were 
based on official reports. They were also complemented with itineraries 
which also contained distance data which Pliny copied from the map 
prepared by the centurions. The itineraries are compared to Bion’s and 
Juba’s toponyms (Ch. VI. 1.2, Tables P-R) and with their Meroitic and 
modern equivalents in the following table: 

TABLE T 

TOPONYMS OF THE C. PETRONIUS EXPEDITION AND THE JOURNEY OF 
NERO’S CENTURIONS 


Bion W/E 

Juba Petronius 

Nero 

Meroitic 

Modern 

1. Between the First and Second Cataracts 





Pselcis 



Dakka 

Tacompson (W) Tacompson 

Hiera 





Sycaminos 


Maharraqa 

Pindis (W) 

Pidema Primis 


Pedeme 

Qasr Ibrim 

Bogghi (O) 

Bocchis 


Beqe/Boqh 

Ballana 

Phitorp] (O) 

Tapros Forum 





Cambusis 


Phrse 

Faras 


Tamania Attenia 

Tama 

Tmn 

Gezira 

Dabarosa 

2. Between the 

Second and the Dal Cataracts 





Tessata Stadissim 


Sdose 

Saras 

3. Between the 

Dal and Third Cataracts 




Pindi (W) 

Pidibotas 

Primis 

Pedeme 

Amara (W) 



Acina 


Tagab (?) 

4. South of the 

Third Cataract 




Patigga (O) 

Patingan 

Pitara 


Kawa 

Bagada (O) 

Maga(da)s 

ne(s)o(s) 

Gagauden 


Megauda 



Articula 


“Island” 


Tarcanda 

Tergedum 


Tergis 


Nabatta Napata 

Napata 

Npte 

Napata/ 

G. Barkal 


Pliny, comparing these itineraries with those of Bion and Juba, sug¬ 
gested that the majority of the settlements recorded by these latter had 


88 FHN III No. 204. 
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ceased to exist by Petronius’ time, a conclusion he believed to be sup¬ 
ported by the observation of the Neronian expedition, viz., that in 
Aithiopia there was nothing but desert. In N.H. 6.182 he also presents 
an explanation, referring to the devastating effect of Aithiopia’s wars 
with Egypt, meaning probably globally the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty peri¬ 
od as well as the subsequent conflicts with Saite, Persian, and Ptole¬ 
maic Egypt; yet, as he adds, the country was finally turned into a desert 
by the arms of Rome. 

When one compares these statements with the archaeological evi¬ 
dence (Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S), it is evident that they cannnot be accept¬ 
ed at face value. Without suggesting that Pliny’s intention was propa- 
gandistic (if there was such an intention, it more probably underlay the 
reports by Petronius, who was unable to establish a lasting success in 
Aithiopia and the Neronian expedition, which had to support the deci¬ 
sion, not to conquer Aithiopia), we may assume that he was misled by 
the small number of setdements recorded between the First and Second 
Cataracts (six) by Petronius as opposed to the twenty-three named by 
Bion and the eleven named by Juba (Ch. VI. 1.2, Tables P-R). Before 
we conclude that the three lists, if ordered according to the chronolo¬ 
gy of their authors, indicate a process of decline, we should point out 
that Juba’s short list is similarly based on a source from the Early 
Hellenistic period: consequently, they do not prove that by the early 
1st cent. AD only one half of Bion’s settlements still existed. Instead, 
they only show that Juba excerpted his sources too economically, or 
else that Pliny, or any other author between him and Juba, omitted a 
number of placenames that were originally included in Juba’s work. 

A comparison of the Bion lists with the Petronius and Neronian lists 
may provide an explanation for the nature of the latter. The Petronius 
list names three strategically and politically important settlements: 
Dakka, Q_asr Ibrim, and Faras, as well as Stadissim which marks the 
end of the first part of the campaign at the Second Cataract (Ch. 
VII.2.5). In addition, it lists Bocchis/Ballana and Attenia/Gezira 
Dabarosa. Both could have been at that time settlements of impor¬ 
tance, even though the archaeological record is less illuminating in 
their cases. Moreover, it would be mistaken to believe that the settle¬ 
ments missing here but present in the Bion itinerary were not extant 
in the period covered by the Petronius and the Neronian reports. The 
opposite is indicated by the archaeological evidence. 

The Neronian list, in turn, is a record of distances measured by a 
reconnaissance expedition which also had the task of producing a map 
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(Pliny, M.H. 12.19). The first distance (54 Roman miles, 1 mile=1.5 km) 
was measured between Syene (Aswan) and the Egyptian-Aithiopian 
frontier at Hiera Sycaminos (Maharraqa); the second (72 miles) from 
Hiera Sycaminos to Tama (Gezira Dabarosa) at the Second Cataract; 
the third (120 miles) from Tama to Primis (Amara) at the Dal Cataract; 
the fourth (64 miles) from Primis to Acina (Tagab?) at the Third 
Cataract; the fifth (22 miles) from Acina to Pitara (Kawa); the sixth 
(103 miles) from Pitara to Tergedum (Tergis) which lay at the great 
bend of the Nile; the seventh (80 miles) from Tergedum to Napata; and 
finally the eighth (360 miles) from Napata to the “island of Meroe”.^® 
The geographically organised structure of this list is quite obvious, so 
much so that it may also be suggested that these points of reference 
and the distances between them were marked on the map itself, on the 
basis of the geographical observations made by the expedition and the 
summaries of smaller measurements taken by its members between vil¬ 
lages and/or other points of significance.^** 

It cannot be overlooked that while the Petronius itinerary neady lists 
the principal settlements between the First and the Second Cataracts 
and names the place which was reached at the Dal Cataract, it does 
not contain any settlement name from the region between the Dal 
Cataract and Napata. This is usually explained with the help of the 
hypothesis that Petronius’ troops marched along the Korosko-Abu 
Hamed desert road. It has also been pointed out, however, that the 
time between late summer or early autumn 25 and late winter 24 BC 
would not have been sufficient to cover the distance Alexandria- 
Napata-Alexandria, not even if the desert road were taken, in fact the 
less so, since in this case an extra detour also had to be made back 
from Stadissim to Korosko. Thus, Pliny’s lists further strengthen the 
impression that the Roman perspective of the Roman-Meroitic conflict 
was not only propagandistically biased but that Aithiopia was also 
depicted from this perspective with a deliberate distortion of the geo¬ 
graphical realities. The reasons for this become quite obvious if the cor¬ 
rectness of the Neronian assessment of the map of Aithiopia is also con¬ 
sidered. 


As shown by K.-H. Priese, Meroitka 1 (1973) 123-126, the measurements are fair¬ 
ly precise. 

Cf. R.K. Sherk: Roman Geographical Exploration and Military Maps, in: ANRW 
II. 1 (1974) 534-562 540f. 
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2. Political history 


2.1. The emergence of the “Meroitic” dynasty 

Kush reacted to the news of the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great and the changes in Egypt during the first decades of the new 
rule by strengthening her position in Lower Nubia and with incursions 
into Egyptian territory. In return, a punitive action had already been 
directed against Nubia around 319/8 BC by Ptolemy I (Ch. VI.2.6) 
and, as a result of Ptolemy IPs Aithiopian expedition around 274 BC,®* 
Egypt acquired control over Lower Nubia between the First and Sec¬ 
ond Cataracts, i.e., the area appearing under the name Triacon- 
taschoenus in contemporary texts. Large-scale trade contacts were 
established with Kush (Ch. VI.2.6). The impact of the renewed con¬ 
tacts with Egypt was decisive. The Egyptian occupation of Lower 
Nubia and the organisation of the trade route along the Nile con¬ 
tributed to the development of the settlement chain in the Nile Valley 
north and south of the Second Cataract, while the unfolding of the 
trade with exotic animals and goods originating from the southern ter¬ 
ritories of Kush or acquired from African territories south of Kush 
brought about a rapid development of the political and socio-econom¬ 
ic structure of the Kushite South, viz., of the Butana and the Gezira. 
The political consequences of the organisation of the exotic trade are 
most conspicuously manifested in a dynastic change. Its memory is pre¬ 
served in a much-quoted and repeatedly misunderstood story by the 
2nd cent. BC writer Agatharchides of Cnidus: 

In Meroe the priests who busy themselves with the worshipping and 
honouring of the gods, the highest and most powerful class in the 
society, send a message to the king whenever it occurs to them, 
ordering him to die. This is an oracle sent them by the gods, they 
pretend, and a command from the immortals must in no way be 
neglected by a mortal being. They also give other reasons likely to 
be accepted by simple minds brought up in the old and ingrained 
traditions and lacking a reason for protesting against arbitrary com¬ 
mands. In former times the kings were subject to the priests, without 
being vanquished by arms or any force at all, but overpowered in 
their minds by just this kind of superstition. At the time of Ptolemy 
II, however, Ergamenes, king of the Aithiopians, who had received 


For the great triumphal procession displaying the exotic animals and other booty 
from Kush see Athenaeus, Deipn. 19711., E.E. Rice: The Grand Procession of Ptolemy Phila- 
delpkus. London 1983; Hdlbl 1994 36f. 
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instruction in Greek philosophy, was the first who dared disdain this 
command. With the determination worthy of a king he came with 
an armed force to the forbidden place where the golden temple of 
the Aithiopians was situated and slaughtered all the priests, abolished 
this tradition, and instituted practices at his own discretion.®^ 

Agatharchides focused his interest as an ethnographer on the problem 
of how it is possible for people to maintain traditions and customs 
which cannot be explained on the basis of common sense and which, 
though they have a negative impact on human actions, are neverthe¬ 
less retained merely because they are in accordance with certain reli¬ 
gious concepts. The Ergamenes story is intended to demonstrate such 
a case, and at the same time to present an example of the superiority 
of Greek philosophy over such traditions, as it is the Greek education 
of Ergamenes that enables him, as a cultural hero, to put an end to 
the tyranny of the priests: the reader is confronted with a victory of 
XoYiopoc (reason) over SeiotSatpovia (superstition).®^ 

The story has a distinct Herodotean layer®"^ but is introduced with a 
description of the oracular confirmation of royal legitimacy. The infor¬ 
mation for this could have derived from Egypt as well as from Meroe.®® 
The identity of Agatharchides’ Ergamenes with the historical 
Arkamaniqo (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 33)®® invites a historical interpreta¬ 
tion of other elements of the story as well, even though it remains 
obscure which of these can, besides the basic statement on some sort 
of violent change brought about by the King, be connected with Meroe 
and those elements added to this core by Agatharchides’ Egyptian 
informants. Such an addition may be the motif of suicide, also occur¬ 
ring in Herodotus’ Sabacon story (2.137), which may reflect knowledge 


Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.2.6, FHMW No. 142 (transl. T. Eide). 

Dihle 1961 223fr. 

The massacre of the priests also occurs in the story of Sabacon (= Shabaqo), 
2.137, cf. FHN\ No. 63; see furthermore Herodotus 7.39; for the motif see Hofmann- 
Vorbichler 1979 7611. The motif of the election of the most handsome man as king (cf. 
FH}f I No. 65) is, however, transferred to the realm of the Aithiopians living beyond 
Meroe (3.9). 

Its amalgamation with the motif of the kingship of a person selected from among 
the priests points towards a tradition also preserved by Plato {Politkus 290d-e) and 
Plutarch (De hide et Osiride 9.354B). According to the latter, in Egypt “kings were cho¬ 
sen from among the priests or warriors, the latter class being held in respect and hon¬ 
our for its bravery, the former for its wisdom. A king chosen from among the warriors 
instantly became a priest”. This tradition doubtless derives from genuine information 
and points, similarly to what we suppose to have been among Agatharchides’ sources, 
towards a “nationalist” discourse on Egyptian kingship. 

Hintze 1962a 16f; Priese 1968 184 If. 
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of an ancient Egyptian form of capital punishment employed in cases 
of conspiracy against Pharaoh but understandably very rarely men¬ 
tioned in the sources.®^ 

Arkamaniqo is generally regarded in the literature as a sort of 
“heretic” king who, by means of a royal coup d’etat, put a violent end 
to the “rule” of the priests of Amun of Napata, thus separating church 
and state, and also removing the centre of the kingdom geographical¬ 
ly from the sphere of these priests by transferring the “capital” from 
Napata to Meroe.^® The interpretation of Agatharchides’ Ergamenes 
story as a royal revolt against the suffocating power of the Amun priest¬ 
hood over the institutions of the kingship is, however, certainly wrong 
if one realizes the unbroken continuity of Kushite kingship ideology 
with the cult of Amun of Napata in its centre and the continuity of 
Napata as one of the capitals of the land during and after the reign of 
Arkamaniqo. The Ergamanes-story more likely reflects another kind of 
discontinuity: viz., the coming to power of a new dynasty. While Arka¬ 
maniqo did not in fact “transfer the capital”, he did transfer the royal 
burial ground from the neighbourhood of Napata, i.e., from the area 
that was traditionally connected with the founders of the kingdom of 
Kush who originated there, to the neighbourhood of Meroe City. His 
actual tomb, Beg. S. 6,®® which is situated on the lower edge of the hill 
occupied by Begarawiya South Cemetery, a necropolis where aristo¬ 
crats and royal wives had been buried since the reigns of Kashta and 
Piye, can most likely be interpreted as an interment in his ancestors’ 
burial place. Otherwise, the burial of a ruler in a low-lying, peripher¬ 
al part of a non-royal cemetery would be more than unusual: indeed, 
Arkamaniqo’s second successor opened a new royal burial ground 
(Begarawiya North) close to Begarawiya South on the top of another 
hill. The Ergamenes-story of Agatharchides also hints at the violent cir¬ 
cumstances of the emergence of the new dynasty, though transferring 
it into the realm of the Herodotean motif of the massacre of priests. 

Arkamaniqo’s unique Throne name lends further support to the 
above-sketched interpretation. He adopted the Throne name Hnm-ib- 
K', “The-heart-of-Re-rejoices”, of Amasis of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty. 
Amasis did not hide from his contemporaries the fact that he violent- 


Cf. Aspelta’s BS, Ch. VI.2.2; K. Zibelius-Chen: Politische Opposition im alten 
Agypten. SAK 17 (1990) 339-360 356. 

8® E.g., Hofmann 1971 77; Adams 1977 305, 311; Hofmann 1978 41; Hintze 1978 
94 f 

Dunham 1957 27fF. 
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ly deposed his predecessor.The fact that his Throne name was imi¬ 
tated alone by Arkamaniqo, a king of Kush, indicates that the latter 
deliberately and pointedly associated himself with an Egyptian king 
who was known to posteriority as a usurper. Significantly, the most 
important features of Amasis in Herodotus’ description; a usurper in 
the beginning, and a “lover of the Greeks” later (2.178), may also be 
extracted from Agatharchides’ Ergamenes-portrait. While other ele¬ 
ments of the Ergamenes-story come in fact from different stories of 
Herodotus, this parallelism is more likely historical, and is part of the 
parallelism felt and brought to expression by Arkamaniqo himself The 
model of Arkamaniqo’s Throne name, the change of the royal burial 
ground connected to his reign, and the elements of the classical Egypt- 
and Aithiopia traditions associated with him all fit into the homoge¬ 
neous picture of a dynastic change of seminal importance. At the same 
time, Arkamaniqo’s Throne name allows a rare glimpse into the struc¬ 
ture of the Kushite concepts of time and historical identity.**’' 

In accordance with the terminological consensus in the literature, yet 
laying stress on the fact that with Arqamani a new dynasty of south¬ 
ern origins had emerged rather than that the capital of the land was 
transferred from Napata to Meroe, henceforth we shall also use the 
terms Meroe, Meroitic when speaking of the kingdom of Kush. 

While the transfer of the royal burial ground to Meroe City empha¬ 
sizes the new dynasty’s ties with the southern centre of Kush and stands 
at the beginning of an archaizing cultural process in which the tradi¬ 
tions of the Butana region seem to play a central role, the Meroitic 
period starting with Arkamaniqo’s reign is characterized by a propor¬ 
tionate development of the kingdom as a whole, and not only its south¬ 
ern regions. Arkamaniqo’s successor Amanislo,****^ who presumably 
reigned for more than twenty years'**^ in the middle decades of the 3rd 
cent. BC, carried out restoration work at the ceremonial palace B 1200 
at Napata,'**'* adorning the processional avenue leading from it to the 
temples of the city with Amenhotep Ill’s splendid granite lions trans- 


For his stela from Year 1 see H. de Meulenaere: Amasis. LA I (1973) 181-182. 
For a detailed discussion see Torok 1992b. 

Buried in Beg. S. 5, Dunham 1957 37. 

103 Provided that the “king’s mother” Kanarta Sar[...]tin buried in Beg. S. 4 was in 
fact his mother and the regnal year date 20+X in her tomb refers to him, cf 
Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. III/A; Dunham 1957 9; Hofmann 1978 43f For her 
iconography: Torok 1987a 43. 

'0* Kendall 1991 309. 
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ferred from Soleb.*®^ His name also occurs in the New Kingdom tem¬ 
ple dedicated to Dedwen and Sesostris III at Semna’*^® (also inscribed 
by Queen Kadimalo, Ch. 11.1.1.1, Table A 1, and restored by 
Taharqo, Ch. IV. 1.1, Table L). 

The three earliest rulers of the new dynasty buried in the area of 
Meroe City, Arkamaniqo, Amanislo and Amanitekha,*®^ had throne 
names containing an utterance concerning lb K' (Ch. V.2.2 Table N 
33-35). Though tides consisting of this element already occurred in ear¬ 
lier Kushite titularies, it is the two occurrences of the Throne name 
Nfr-lb-R^ in the titularies of Irike-Amannote and Akhratan [ibid. 21 /4, 
25/4) that concern us here, for these too are connected to the first 
three generations of an apparendy new dynasty (Ch. VI.2.5). It was 
pointed out above that Hnm-lb-R^ in Arkamaniqo’s titulary indicates a 
deliberate association of Arkamaniqo with Amasis in order to allude to 
his founding of a new dynasty by violent means. While the traditional 
notion of Mn-lb(-R^) in Amanitekha’s titulary in itself points towards the 
association of Re’s enduring favour with the King’s valiance,’®® the 
re-emphasis of the concept of Ib-R^ appears to have been chiefly intend¬ 
ed to manifest a political hnk between Irike-Amannote and his descen¬ 
dant Akhratan as well as between Arkamaniqo and his descendants. 

2.2. Kush and Ptolemaic Egypt 

The manner in which Kush and Egypt confronted each other at the 
moment of Egypt’s conquest by Alexander the Great as well as the 
processes that ensued in Kush after the initial confrontation seem to fit 
into a timeless pattern characterizing Kushite-Egyptian interactions in 
Antiquity. In one way or another, Kush was usually involved in the 
weakening of the control exerted by the Egyptian central power in 
Upper Egypt either by supporting rebels against foreign rulers of Egypt 
or by trying to expand her own control over Lower Nubia. In answer, 
a pacification of Kush usually followed, resulting in most cases in an 
extension of Egyptian supremacy over some parts of Lower Nubia 
which had formerly been under Kushite control. More importantly, 
however, such pacifications etiways terminated a longer or shorter pe- 


See Ch. V.5.1.5 with notes 658, 659. 

Incomplete cartouche on column drum: Dunham-Janssen 1960 fig. 4, PI. 88/b. 
The first ruler buried in the Begarawiya North cemetery at Meroe City, in Beg. 
N. 4, Dunham 1957 52f.; for his chronologictil position: Hofmann 1978 46fr. 

H. Brunner: Herz. LAll (1977) 1158-1168 1160; Grimal 1986 709f. 
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riod of stagnation in trade- and cultural contacts between the two 
countries and initiated a period of development and prosperity in 
Kush. The direct reason for this may have been material, connected to 
the productive reorganisation of the social efforts engaged to that point 
in, and frustrated by warfare as well as to the influx of goods resulting 
from the revitalization of international trade. Though most imports 
appear to have been luxury goods, they doubtless also had a direct eco¬ 
nomic role, for they formed part of the exchange between the ruler and 
the provincial (and peripheral) elites.’®® In return for prestige objects, 
the ruler received “gifts” of practical value which represented in fact a 
category of taxes. As a next stage, the revitalisation of the contacts 
between Egypt and Kush usually led to an influx of Egyptian texts and 
artesans of various sorts, bringing about not only the adoption of 
Egyptian concepts, forms, and technologies but also a (re-)articulation 
of Kushite concepts. As is rather clear in the case of the cults of Ape- 
demak, Arensnuphis, Sebiumeker, and the Nubian Amun gods (Ch. 
VII.4.1), the (re-)emphasis on the non-Egyptian features of these Egyp- 
tianized Nubian gods (or sometimes Kushiticized Egyptian ones) was 
inspired to a large extent by the new encounter with Egyptian cults and 
the Egyptian priesthood who provided theological knowledge and texts. 
It is similarly significant, however, that the encounter primarily result¬ 
ed in the emergence of an archaizing trend directed towards a rein¬ 
terpretation of native cults and was not merely exhausted in the adop¬ 
tion of Egyptian cults in the form they were encountered in the early 
Ptolemaic period. 

The contacts established by the Kushite priesthood with Egyptian 
temples and, from the early 2nd cent. BC, the general religious orien¬ 
tation of the Lower Nubian population towards the sanctuaries of 
Philae, remained largely independent from the developments in the 
trade contacts between the two countries. Neither was the intensity of 
the influence of Egyptian religion directly dependent on the nature of 
political contacts. The contacts with the Egyptian temples and their 
priesthood decisively contributed to the continuity of the traditional 
cults as well as to the maintenance and re-formulation of traditional 
iconography and style in the arts. 


109 ■j’jjjj jjg inferred from the occurrence of imported luxury items in Hite buri¬ 
als and settlement contexts. Significantly, the Hellenistic luxury objects found in royal 
and non-royal burials only rarely seem to belong to object categories that could have 
been adapted to Kushite liturgical use. For a catalogue of dated imports see Torbk 
1989a 118fF. 
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The diplomatic contacts with the Ptolemaic court also generated, 
however, a parallel trend in the adoption of Hellenistic religious con¬ 
cepts, architecture, iconography and style. The influence of Egyptian 
Hellenistic art fluctuated in the realm of monumental architecture and 
official art, as determined by changes in the political contacts. In minor 
arts, such as pottery painting, however, inspirations from Hellenistic 
Egypt initiated stylistic trends which unfolded without absorbing newer 
impetuses from outside. 

Egypt did not remain entirely untouched by Kush, either. To begin 
with, the economic importance of the gold mines of the Wadis AUaqi 
and Gabgaba (Map 1) conquered by Ptolemy 11,*’® similarly to the 
African luxury wares traded via Kush to Egypt and via Egypt to the 
Mediterranean world and the elephants acquired for the Ptolemaic 
army, should not be underestimated. Hellenistic geography profited in 
proportion to the penetration into the regions of the Middle Nile and 
the Red Sea coast. ’ ’ ’ Hellenistic ethnographers turned with great inter¬ 
est towards Kushite religion, institutions, customs and habits and inter¬ 
preted the data collected from informants of various kinds in the man¬ 
ner indicated in Ch. VII.2.1. Kush also directly influenced life in Egypt 
through her contacts with anti-Ptolemaic circles in Upper Egypt. The 
direct aim of the Kushite involvment in the Upper Egyptian revolts, by 
which the kings of Kush risked, apparently unhesitatingly, the benefits 
of the trade with the Ptolemies, is revealed by the Kushite re-occupa¬ 
tion of Lower Nubia between 207/6-186 BC. 

The Ptolemaic occupation of Lower Nubia north of Hiera Sycami- 
nos/Maharraqa is indicated in documents relating the donation of the 
incomes from this area, i.e., the Dodecaschoenus or the Land of the 
Twelve Miles, to Isis of Philae.”^ Though this area has traditionally 
been regarded as an uninhabited buffer zone, archaeological finds (Ch. 
VIL1.2) as well as textual documents attest to the existence of a settled 
population of non-Egyptian ethnicity (Ch. VIL2.3). This population. 


Cf. Agatharchides in Diodorus 3.12, FHN W No. 146; Holbl 1994 55f.; Alfredo 
Castiglioni—Andrea Castiglioni-G. Negro: A la recherche de Berenice Pancrisia dans le 
desert oriental nubien. BSFE 121 (1991) 5-24; K. Sadr: A Ptolemaic Fortress in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt. Sahara 4 (1991) 149-152; K. Sadi^Alfredo Castiglioni-Andrea 
Castiglioni: Nubian Desert Archaeology: A Preliminary View. ANM 1 (1995) 203-235; 
Alfredo Castiglioni-Andrea Castiglioni-J. Vercoutter: L’eUorado deifaraoni. Alla scoperta di 
Berenice Pancrisia. Novara 1995. 

Desanges 1978; Romm 1992 45ff., 12111.; for the tradition based on Eratosthenes’ 
(3rd cent. BC) work see Eratosthenes in Strabo 17.1.2, 5, FKHW Nos 109-111. 

"2 Urk. II 12.27, FHAfll No. 112; Urk. II 116.9-13; Holbl 1994 78f 
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while maintaining certain features of its native socio-political structure, 
also acted as a vehicle of Egyptian religious and cultural influence. The 
Dodecaschoenus fell again under Kushite supremacy during the Upper 
Egyptian revolt'*^ starting in Year 16 of Ptolemy IV Philopator (in this 
year Edfu was already under the control of the rebels). Capturing 
Thebes in 205 BC, the leader of the rebels, Hor-Wennofer"^ was 
crowned king. His acceptance as legitimate ruler by the Theban priest¬ 
hood is indicated by his epithet “Beloved of Amun”."^ Hor-Wennofer, 
whose latest recorded regnal year is 6 (he reigned thus from 205 to 199 
BC), was succeeded by his son (?) Ankh-Wennofer i^nh-wn-nfr) who 
reigned for 14 years and whose rule was finally crushed in Year 19 by 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes on 23 Epeiph (27 August) 186 BC."® 

While the revolt presented an excellent opportunity for Meroe to re¬ 
conquer Lower Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts, it 
appears likely that no progress beyond the First Cataract was intend¬ 
ed. The border between the Meroitic kingdom and the kingdom of 
Hor-Wennofer and Ankh-Wennofer was secured by some sort of agree¬ 
ment, which also resulted in the participation of Meroitic troops on 
Ankh-Wennofer’s side.'" The military support received from Meroe 
does not necessarily imply that, as suggested by Sethe,"® Hor-Wenno¬ 
fer and Ankh-Wennofer were themselves Nubians. Their Upper Egyp¬ 
tian activity was a part—apparently the most successful part—of a 
nationwide revolt against Ptolemaic rule which had its roots, support¬ 
ers and leaders in Egypt and which also continued after Ankh-Wenno¬ 
fer’s fall."® While the rebels obviously welcomed Meroitic aid, their 
“nationalist” aims would hardly have encouraged the intervention of 
foreign usurpers. 

The crushing of the revolt supported by Kush is recorded in the 
Second Philae Decree of Ptolemy V Epiphanes written in 185/4 BC.’^® 
The extension of Egyptian control over the entire Nile Valley stretch 


On the revolt, with earlier literature: Holbl 1994 ISSfT. 

For Hr-um-nfr see Zauzich 1978. 

115 p \Y. Pestman: Harmachis et Anchmachis, deux rois indigenes du temps des 
Ptolemees. C<7£ 40 (1965) 157-170. 

Cf. T.C. Skeat: Notes on Ptolemaic Chronology. JEA 59 (1973) 169-174 170f. 
Cf. W. Helck: Harmachis. U II (1977) 996; FHNll 599, 611f 
K. Sethe: Die historische Bedeutung des 2. Phila-Dekrets aus der Zeit des 
Ptolemaios Epiphanes. ^AS 53 (1917) 35-49, also accepted by Huss 1976 183. 

H. Volkmann: Ptolemaios. PI47?£ XXIII/2 (1959) 1600-1761 1699ff. 

‘20 Urk. II 217-230, Fmil No. 134. 
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between the First and Second Cataracts (the Triacontaschoenus or 
Land of the Thirty Miles) is indicated by a building inscription from 
Dabod'^’ (c. 172-170 BC), the nomos list of Ptolemy VI Philometor in 
Philae'^^ {c. 163-145 BC), and the foundation of the towns Philometoris 
and Cleopatrain c. 151-145 BC. 

During the period of the revolt, Kush was ruled by Arkamaniqo’s 
(Ergamenes [I]) fifth and sixth successors'^"^ Arqamani (Ergamenes [II]) 
and Adikhalamani. Their names appear on temple buildings and other 
monuments in Lower Nubia as well as in Philae. Since the names of 
contemporary Ptolemies also occur on the walls of the same temples, 
Arqamani and Adikhalamani were variously, and wrongly, interpreted 
as rulers “sharing” Lower Nubia with Egypt or as Lower Nubian local 
kinglets. Their documents, which in fact indicate a temporary reoccu¬ 
pation of Lower Nubia, are highly relevant for the understanding of 
Egyptian-Kushite relations in the 3rd through 1st centuries BC. 

The unusually strong religious accent in Arqamani’s titulary (Ch. 
V.2.2 and Table N 38) indicates a political program: in the (re-)con- 
quered Triacontaschoenus, the King intends to appear as the restorer 
of the ancient cults and thus of the integrity of the land. While this way 
appearing as an opponent of Ptolemy IV, the adoption of the latter’s 
epithet “Living-forever, Beloved-of-Isis” (Ch. V.2.2 Table N 34/4) 
seems to give expression to the claim that it is Arqamani, and not Pto¬ 
lemy IV, who is the rightful “Living-forever, Beloved-of-Isis”.’^^ Arqa¬ 
mani’s tides also indicate that, at the level of political concept, the 
alliance between Kush and the Upper Egyptian rebels was rendered 
possible by the fact that there existed in Egypt, and especially in Upper 
Egypt, an alternative tradition connected to Kush. While Kush was 
regarded in Egypt, similarly to other foreign countries, as the realm of 
evil and while the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty also developed an especially 
hostile Kush-image,'^® the Theban memory of the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty kings as pious supporters of the traditional Egyptian cults 


>2' OGIS I 107, SB V 8461, FHNW No. 138. 

'22 Junker 1958, FHNll No. 137. 

'2^ OGIS I 111, 56 V 8878, E. Bernand: Inscriptions grkqms d’Eg)ipte et de Mubie au Music 
du Louore. Paris 1992 No. 14, FHNll No. 141. 

'2“' For the documents of Arkamaniqo’s successors Amanislo, Amanitekha, [...] Ssp- 
<nh-n-Jmn Stp.n-R’ see FUN II Nos {115), (117), (118), respectively; for Arnekhamani see 
Ch. VII.2.4, 

'2^ Significantly, the Upper Egyptian rebel Hor-Wennofer assumed the same epithet 
on his coronation at Thebes in 205 BC, see Zauzich 1978. 

‘26 Cf C. Onasch 1977; Doyd 1982. 
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again became important with the spread of Hellenistic cults and their 
political identification with the rule of the House of Ptolemy. 

Arqamani appears as builder of sanctuaries in Philae (continuation 
of the building of the temple of Arensnuphis started by Ptolemy IV 
Dakka (“Chapel of Ergamenes”, i.e., the core of the temple of Thoth 
of Pnubs, the building of which was, however, likewise begun by 
Ptolemy IVand Kalabsha (predecessor sanctuary of the Augustan 
Mandulis temple*^®) which can only be explained under conditions of 
Kushite supremacy in Lower Nubia, also including Philae, between 
207/6-186 BC. 

The Throne name of Arqamani’s successor Adikhalamani was com¬ 
posed of two epithets, the first of which also occurs in Arqamani’s 
Throne name in Philae and Dakka. The second, Stp-ntrw, is enough 
of a commonplace on the divine origins of royal power to have been 
formulated independently from any prototype. However, it cannot be 
overlooked that Stp-ntrw was also assumed as a Golden Horus name 
by Amasis of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty.'^*’ Since Arkamaniqo, the first 
ruler of the dynasty to which also Adikhalamani belonged, modelled 
his Throne name upon Amasis’ Throne name in order to emphasize a 
parallelism between himself and an earlier Egyptian usurper (see Ch. 
VII.2.1), we have good reasons to suppose that Amasis’ titulary could 
be found in some archives in Meroe and was repeatedly used as a pro¬ 
totype. Adikhalamani too built at the Dabod sanctuary whose con¬ 
struction was started by Ptolemy IV as well as in Philae.'^' At Dabod, 


PM yi 21 Of.; for the building chronology: Winter 1981. 

>28 PMy\\ 46f; Winter 1981. 

>2® Unpublished, cf. E. Henfling: Mandulis. LA III (1980) 1177-1179. 

>88 LR IV 114 (IV B), 121 (XXVII), 123 (XLIII); cf also C. Traunecker: Essai sur 
I’histoire de la XXIX' dynastie. BIFAO 79 (1979) 395-436 408fr. 

>8> Stela fragment, Farid 1978, FHMW No. 132.—Hofmann 1978 58f put forward 
the interesting, but unlikely and unproved suggestion that Adikhalamani was an inde¬ 
pendent Lower Nubian ruler {Kkinkoni^ in the period of Ptolemy IV and Arqamani. 
Even if Hofmann could not have known of the publication of Adikhalamani’s Philae 
stela, it is curious that she did not realize the complete improbability of a situation, in 
which the mler of Meroe, to whose kingdom Lower Nubia had belonged some 80 years 
earlier, and the Kkinkonig of Lower Nubia would peacefully build sanctuaries in Lower 
Nubia in the same period and put their respective cartouches on their walls—in 
Hofmann’s hypothesis, they would even have done so concurrendy at the same place, 
i.e., in Philae. In his Dabod chapel Adikhalamani is “Beloved of Apedemak” (F. Hintze: 
Apedemak. LA I [1973] 335; the name of the god is written here as Pi-lr-mky, “the 
Protector”, which seems to be an Egyptian pseudo-etymology of Meroitic Apedemak, 
transcribed ’Iprmk in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Apedemak temple at Mu- 
sawwarat es Sufra). Since the cult seems to have been restricted to the southern parts 
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his work was completed around 172-170 BC by Ptolemy VI (see 
above). 

The events of 207/6-186 BC interrupted commerce along the Nile 
between Egypt and Kush and also must have frustrated the trade in 
African goods and the influx of Hellenistic wares along other routes. 
Between c. 274 and 207/6 BC, Ptolemaic interest in the eastern 
tradehad resulted in the re-opening of a canal between the Nile and 
the Red Sea (at Pithom), in an Egyptian expansion along the African 
and Arabian coasts of the Red Sea, in the establishment of harbours 
from Suez to the straits of Bab el-Mandeb, and in the organisation of 
the capture of African elephants on Kushite territory.However, the 
superiority of Antiochus Ill’s Indian elephants over Ptolemy IV 
Philopator’s African elephants had already been made painfully obvi¬ 
ous in the decisive batde of the fourth Syrian war fought on 22 June 
217 at Raphia.'^® Trade in these beasts was revived after the end of 


of the kingdom of Meroe, as strongly argued by Hofmann (1978, contra ^^abkar 1975), 
this epithet indicates that the centre of his realm is in the south and not in Lower Nubia. 

As already mentioned above, the occurrence “together” of the cartouches of 
Arqamani and Adikhalamani on the one hand, and of Ptolemy IV, on the other, at 
sanctuaries in Lower Nubia gave rise to the notion of “Meroitic-Egyptian cooperation” 
or even “condominium”, a rather strange idea which has become widely accepted in 
the literature: e.g., M. Alliot: La Thebaide en lutte centre les rois d’Alexandrie sous 
Philopator et Epiphane (216-184). Revue Beige de Phiblo^ et d’Histoire 29 (1951) 421 -443; 
Emery 1965 225; Trigger 1965 120f.; Shinnie 1967 41; S. Wenig: Ergamenes 11. LA I 
(1975) 1266; Huss 1976 17914; Adams 1977 335; Hintze 1978 96. The idea of “coop¬ 
eration” in the building of temples could only be maintained given ignorance of the 
building history of the actual sanctuaries. Winter’s researches (1981) have demonstrat¬ 
ed, however, that the activities of Ptolemy IV, Arqamani, Adikhalamani, and the later 
Ptolemies can be associated with individual building periods which are datable accord¬ 
ing to the changing ownerships of the Triacontaschoenus before (Ptolemy IV), during 
(Arqamani and Adikhalamani) and after the secession of the Thebaid (Ptolemy V and 
successors). 

The absence of imported luxury objects dating from the 1st half of the 3rd cent. 
BC in the material of the Kushite royal and elite cemeteries is conspicuous, cf Tordk 
1989a. 

‘3^ Fraser 1972 I 17614 

The beasts were captured by Egyptian experts and their transport was carefully 
organised from a port under Ptolemaic supremacy (Ptolemais Theron) on the Red Sea 
to a harbour further north (Berenice Trogodytica) from where they went on land (via 
el Kanais) to Edfu and then to Memphis and Alexandria. For the organisation of the 
elephant capture and transport see in detail J. Desanges: Les chasseurs d’elephants 
d’Abou Simbel. in: Actes du 92^ Congees National des Societes Savantes, Section Archeologique. 
Strasbourg-Colmar 1970 31-50, where also the evidence for the, rarely used, alterna¬ 
tive transport route on the Nile is discussed. See also Fraser 1972 I 17614; Hofmann 
1975 9814, with literature. 

‘36 Polybius 5.84.3-7, FLLNll No. 122; Diodorus 2.16; Aelian, NA 2.11; Holbl 1994 
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the revolt, but declined rapidly and by the middle of the 2nd cent. BC 
elephant hunting expeditions were no longer organised.*^’ 

In 150 BC, the Triacontaschoenus fused into one administrative unit 
with the Thebaid under the authority of the strategos and later the 
epistrategos of the Thebaid.An inscription from 149/8 BC*^® indi¬ 
cates that the “Aithiopian”, i.e., non-Egyptian population of the area 
south of Philae was directly subordinate to a native official. The inte¬ 
gration of a native political structure into the Egyptian administration 
and/or the office of non-Egyptian dignitaries would remain a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Ptolemaic as well as the Roman government of 
Lower Nubia (Ch. VII.2.7). The liberal treatment of the Lower Nubian 
population was doubtless a part of the same precautious policy in terms 
of which the Upper Egyptian rebellion was not revenged by the 
Ptolemies, while the contemporary Lower Egyptian revolt was brutally 
punished.*"^® 

Continued troubles in Egypt and especially in the Thebaid in the 
2nd and early 1st centuries BC*'^’ also probably affected the trade 
along the Nile. While the events of the decades after the reigns of 
Arqamani (Ergamenes [II]) and Adikhalamani remain obscure, the 
pyramid tombs Beg. N. 8'^^ and 10 (?),''^^ whose owners are believed 
to have reigned between c. 186 and the end of the second third of the 
2nd century BC, attest nevertheless to contacts with Egyptian (chiefly 
Theban sanctuaries as well as to the maintenance of the high level 
of architecture and sculpture achieved in the late 3rd century (Ch. 
VIL2.4, 5.3). In the course of the late 2nd and early 1st centuries BC, 
Egypt gradually withdrew from the southern part of the Triacon¬ 
taschoenus. By 117-115 BC the priests of Chnum of Elephantine 


Hofmann 1975 llOf. 

‘38 Bevan 1927 294f. 

‘39 A. Bernand 1969 No. 12bis, FHMll No. 140. 

‘^9 Cf. Holbl 1994 274; PHNll 60514. 

‘♦‘ Holbl 1994 157ff. 

‘“‘^9 Dunham 1957 6814—Largely destroyed cartouche in chapel: [...]mr[...]t, ID Text 
V 303; Hintze 1959a 33. 

‘■‘3 Owner according to Dunham 1957 131; Hintze 1959a 33; Hofmann 1978 11514: 
Shorakaror. Wenig 1967 9: predecessor of the owner of Beg. N. 8. Torok 1988a 179: 
successor of the same. 

Doll 1978 371; Yellin 1995b 2876. 

Who, in the early 2nd cent. BC, claimed in a fictitious decree antedated to the 
reign of Djoser (Dyn. 3) the ownership of the incomes of the Dodecaschoenus when 
their donation to the Isis temple of Philae (by Ptolemy II) was reinforced: Sehel, Famine 
Stela, P. Barguet: La stele de la famine a Sehel. Le Caire 1953; F/DVII No. 135. 
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complain of difficulties with their incomes living “on the confines of 
Aithiopia”,*"*^® thus indicating that at this time even the Dodeca- 
schoenus was no longer under firm Ptolemaic control. Ptolemy XII 
Neos Dionysos (80-58, 55-51 BC) is not attested to south of Dabod (15 
km south of Philae).*'^^ 

2.3. The Lower J^fubian resettlement 

Since times immemorial, the region of Lower Nubia between the First 
and Second Cataracts fulfilled both the functions of a corridor con¬ 
necting the Mediterranean with the interior of Africa and of a frontier 
zone dividing Egypt from the polities of the Middle Nile Region. Its 
fate reflected the power relations in the Nile Valley. The ownership of 
Lower Nubia secured not only a strategic advantage but also access to 
the gold of the Wadis AUaqi and Gabgaba as well as control of the 
desert roads leading from modern Korosko to Abu Hamed and from 
there towards the Butana and beyond. Settlement in Lower Nubia was 
determined by the region’s strategic, political and religious signifi¬ 
cance’'*^® rather than by its agricultural potential concentrated in the 
fertile zones of the Dakka, Aniba/Karanog and Faras regions (Ch. 
1.2.1.3). The Egyptian domination following Psamtik IPs campaign 
was, as far as may be judged on the basis of the scarce evidence, lim¬ 
ited to the maintenance of fortresses such as Dorginarti which also con¬ 
trolled the local population. The existence of this population and the 
semi-nomadic way of life of a part thereof may be inferred from 
Herodotus’ work and the 4th century BC documents of Harsiyotef and 
Nastasen (Ch. VI. 1.3, 2.6). By the end of the 5th century, Kush 
regained control of Lower Nubia (Ch. VI.2.4), but lost it again around 
274 BC (Ch. VII.2.2). During the secession of the Thebaid in 207/6- 
186 BC the Nile Valley was ruled as far north as Philae at the First 
Cataract by Kush. The Egyptian authority reestablished in 186 BC 
withdrew, however, gradually from the region in the second half of the 
2nd century BC and by the middle of the 1st century BC Egypt’s claim 
over any part of Lower Nubia beyond Dabod was only nominal. 


OGIS I 168; SB V 8883; F. Piejko: The Relations of Ptolemies VIII and IX with 
the Temple of Chnum at Elephantine. Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrohofists 29 
(1992) 5-24, FHNW No. 157. 

iWVII Iff.; Holbl 1994 190f 

Cf I. Hein: Uberlegungen zur Lage der Felstempel Ramses’ II in Nubien. in: 
Gundlach-Rochholz (eds) 1994 131-135; Edwards 1996 48ff. 
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The itineraries from the 4th-3rd centuries BC presented in Ch. 
VI. 1.3 list about twenty setdements between the First and Second 
Cataracts. The great majority of them seem to have been military- and 
caravan stations. During the course of the 2nd and 1st centuries BC, 
however, they developed into real settlements and between the AD 1st 
and 5th centuries there existed a chain of small cities in Lower Nubia 
distributed evenly at distances of about c. 3.5 to 5.1 km, leaving them 
appropriately sized agricultural hinterlands (Ch. VII.1.2, Table 

The sites listed in the 4th-3rd cent. BC itineraries constituted the 
bases for a re-setdement program carried out under the reigns of 
Arqamani and Adikhalamani during the Meroitic re-occupadon of 
Lower Nubia between 207/6-186 BC. It would appear that it was not 
only strategic consideration but also the density of setdement in Lower 
Nubia and the nature of the communities in which the non-Egyptian 
population lived that motivated the unification of the government of 
the Triacontaschoenus with the administration of the Thebaid after the 
Egyptian re-conquest of the area (Ch. VII.2.2). The proportions of the 
“Aithiopian” ethnics in the area may also explain the apparent simi¬ 
larities between the administration of the Triacontaschoenus and the 
governmental system of the external territories occupied by the 
Ptolemies. 

In c. 151-145 Boethos, strategos of the Thebaid and the Triaconta¬ 
schoenus, founded two cities in Lower Nubia.Although the sites of 
Philometoris and Cleopatra cannot be identified, it seems that Boethos, 
in fact, re-founded and re-named already existing settlements. It was 
suggested that these lay at Dakka and Buhen, i.e., opposite the 
entrance of the Wadi Allaqi and at the southern border of the Triacon¬ 
taschoenus, respectively. The strategic significance of these sites is obvi¬ 
ous. It would appear, however, that by this time effective Ptolemaic 
control was restricted to the Dodecaschoenus and thus the (re-)found- 
ed cities can only be identified with places north of Hiera Sykaminos. 


For the earlier views concerning the supposed emptiness of Lower Nubia see 
W.Y. Adams in Adams et al. 1976; Adams 1977 34511. However, it was already point¬ 
ed out by Griffith 1924 that the early sections of the Faras cemetery date from the 2nd- 
1st centuries BC. Griffith’s dating is supported, within a wider historical framework, by 
Priese 1984a; Torok 1979, 1987b 159ff., 1988a 273ff.; Fernandez 1984, 1985; Williams 
1985, 1991a. For the connections between the pottery production of Meroe City and 
the Lower Nubian ceramic evidence see Torok n.d. Ch. 106. 

Cf L. Mooren: La hierarchie de com Ptolemaique. Contribution a Vetude des institutions et 
des classes dirigeantes a I’epoque hellmistique. Leuven 1977 127fr. 

'5> OGISl 111, FHNW No. 141. 
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This is also corroborated by the fact that the foundation was com¬ 
memorated in a stela erected in the First Cataract region'®^ by the 
commandant of Syene/Aswan who was “in charge of the Dode- 
caschoenus”.’^^ 

The earliest evidence for the governmental structure of Meroitic 
Lower Nubia survives from the late 2nd or early 1st century BC. This 
is a Meroitic cursive mortuary inscription’^'*^ from the elite cemetery of 
Faras commemorating Tasemerese who seems to have been the earli¬ 
est known peseta of Lower Nubia. 

The tide peseta (also written pesto) is traditionally interpreted as deriv¬ 
ing from the Egyptian pi Si nswt, “king’s son”,’^^ a derivation ques¬ 
tioned by Hintze.’^® The traditional interpretation is, however, sup¬ 
ported by the correspondence of the title peseta Akinte, ''peseta in Akin 
(Lower Nubia)”with the Greek title Vj/evxTic paaiX£coc AIOiotkov and 
the Demotic pi synsw, “king’s son” in the documents of the AD 3rd 
century Abratoye (Ch. VIL2.7). In Meroitic documents, as also indi¬ 
cated by the occurrences of the title as "peseta in Lower Nubia” {REM 
0247, 0211, 0278, 0521, 1088), it designates a sort of governor who 
occupied the highest post in the administration of Lower Nubia and 
was directly subordinate to the ruler alone. 


Es-Sehel (Setis) halfway between Elephantine and Philae: A. Bernand: De Thebes 
a Syene. [=I.Th.Sy] Paris 1989 No. 302. Elephantine or Syene/Aswan: P. Heilpom: La 
provenance de la dedicace I.Th.Sy. 302. CdE 65 (1990) 116-121. 

SB I 1918, cf. FHJ\f II 637 with note 297. Ptolemaic presence in the 
Dodecaschoenus (building activity as well as military force) was stronger again after the 
crushing of the Upper Egyptian revolt of Harsiese (in 131-130 BC, Holbl 1994 176f) 
against Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II. Cf PM VII 5, 43f; SB I 3448, SEG 788, EHR II 
No. 156 (118-116 BC). 

REM 0543, EHMll No. 154. Hofmann 1991 155f. dates Tasemerese to the late 
1 St cent. BC or the early 1 st cent. AD; for arguments supporting my original late 2nd- 
early 1st cent. BC dating see L. Tdrok, review of Hofmann 1991, BiOr 50 (1993) 631- 
639 636ff. 

Griffith 1912 47 note 5; for further literature see Torok 1977a 3411. 

Hintze 1973 335.— A. different derivation was recendy suggested by Professor 
Ulrich Luft (verbal communication) from the Egyptian title pt-ti-St-rsj, “belonging to 
(i.e., the praeses of) the southern nome”, i.e., of the 1st Upper Egyptian nome of 
Elephantine, occurring in the Demotic PBerlin 13543 from the late 2nd century BC 
(114 BC [?], see K.-Th. Zauzich: Pafyri von der Inset Elephmtirw I. Berlin 1978, P. 13543 
lines 2, 8; for the “southern nome”, t!-St-rsj, see ibid., P. 13582 line 3 [488/7 BC]; P. 
15522, line 5 [Ptolemaic]). 

Griffith 1925b 261. 

Millet 1981 (publication of a lecture delivered at the Second International Cemfermce 
for Meroitic Studies, Paris 1973); Torok 1977a. 
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Tasemerese was the son of an ant, i.e., the prophet*^® of an unnamed 
cult. While in a later, difficult, period the peseta would be appointed 
from among the members of the royal family, Tasemerese’s descent as 
well as the career of most of his successors reveals that the adminis¬ 
tration of Lower Nubia was performed by members of the higher 
priesthood. This is also shown by the mortuary inscription of the 1st 
cent. BC peseta Khalalakharor,*®° whose titulary includes ant Mnp 
Bedewetelise, “prophet of Amun of Luxor in Meroe City”. 

The character of the office of the peseta indicates a special status 
which may best be compared to the government of conquered territo¬ 
ries where the original sociopolitical structure was to some extent pre¬ 
served and incorporated into an imperial administration (cf Ch. 
V.3.1.6, VI.2.6). The importance of Lower Nubia and the wealth of its 
elite is indicated by the size and architecture of Faras, the peseta’s seat, 
Qasr Ibrim and the city of Karanog,'®' further by the pyramid ceme¬ 
teries of Faras and Karanog,'®^ the first being the earlier (2nd-1st cent. 
BC), the latter the late (1st cent. BC-AD 3rd or 4th cent.) necropolis 
of the pesetas, their families and the provincial administrative elite. The 
functions of the peseta are indicated by the monumental stores at 
Faras*®^ and Karanog (?),*®^ which were connected to redistribution 
and, equally probably, served the purposes of trade with Egypt and the 
control of imported prestige goods transported from Lower Nubia to 
the southern royal centres and distributed among the provincial 
elites.*®® 


For ant as deriving from Egyptian hm-ntr see Griffith 1911a 57; Hintze 1963b 10 
No. 51. 

REM 0521 from Faras, FHNW No. 155. 

‘®‘ WooUey 1911 28fr., O’Connor 1993 lOOf, fig. 7.5. 

For literature see Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S. The pre-Christian layers of the settlement 
of Faras remained unexcavated. The stone and mudbrick enclosure wall enclosing about 
3.6 hectares was of late Meroitic or Christian date (?), J. Karkowski; A Few Remarks 
on Stone Used in Christian Constructions at Faras. in: Krause (ed.) 1986 311-319 314; 
Edwards 1996b 65. 

163 “\yestem Palace”, Griffith 1926 21fr. 

The date of the magazine building (?) called Castle by Woolley 1911 Ibff., 
remains unknown. Its alternative reconstruction as palatial residence of the peseta: 
O’Connor 1993 lOOf, fig. 7.5. 

‘65 Edwards 1996b 86f. 
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2.4. The central region of the kingdom in the 3rd to 1st centuries BC 

The integraUon of Kush into the international trade of the Hellenistic 
world as exporter of gold, elephants and slaves*®® resulted in an influx 
of goods, experts, and ideas to the Middle Nile Region. Though the 
types and quantity of the imported goods other than prestige items 
remain unknown, it is rather likely that the import as well as the great¬ 
ly increased home production of prestige goods (e.g., pottery and 
faience, Ch. VII.5.4) brought about a re-structuring of the contacts 
between the central power and the provincial elites. It also rendered 
possible a territorial expansion through the establishment of new alle¬ 
giances with polities at the southern fringes of Kush, as is shown by 
the Hellenistic prestige goods found at Sennar-Makwar (Ch. VII. 1.2, 
Table S). The quantitative and qualitative development of redistribu¬ 
tion also resulted in an increase of building activity all over the king¬ 
dom. It appears that the emergence of a new dynasty originating from 
the Meroe City region in the decades following Ptolemy IPs expedition 
was also a result of this process. Apart from the fact that the dynastic 
change occurred violendy, the history of the change remains obscure. 
It is apparent, however, that it was not followed by a comprehensive 
destruction of the memory (names, representations, monuments) of the 
eliminated dynasty. Thus, the interpretation of Agatharchides’ story as 
evidence for the abandonment of Napata as one of the religious and 
administrative centres of the kingdom on account of its association with 
the former dynasty is erroneous.*®^ 

It may to an extent be ascribed to the lack of systematic archaeo¬ 
logical work that the first royal name to be associated with the pros¬ 
perity and cultural renaissance ensuing after Ptolemy IPs campaign is 
not earlier than that of Arnekhamani (see below). Large-scale building 
activity in a style bearing the imprint of Ptolemaic Egyptian architec¬ 
ture already began, however, around the middle of the 3rd century BC 
at Napata, Meroe City, and Musawwarat es Sufra. Amanislo’s work at 
Napata has already been mentioned above (Ch. VII.2.1). The Amun 
temple erected under the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty in the central part of 
Meroe City surrounded by (seasonal?) Nile channels (Ch. V.5.1.5, V.6) 
was still standing, at least partly, in his reign'®® but was abandoned 


Cf. Snowden 1970. 

Torok 1992b; for the accents in the developments after the change see Burstein 
1993 48fr. 

Torok n.d. Ch. 2.5.2, Ch. 41 find 298-2. 
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some time in the middle decades of the 3rd century when the building 
of a new Amun sanctuary was started. The erection of the western 
(naos) room complex of the new Amun temple M 260 was coordinat¬ 
ed with the building of a monumental masonry temenos wall with 
a thickness of c. 5 m and enclosing a c. 200 400 m area (figs 16, 

24) behind M 260. The temenos, constituting a monumental architec¬ 
tural ensemble with the new Amun temple, separated a quarter of pala¬ 
tial buildings—^probably including a royal residence at the site of M 
295—, further the northern rooms surviving from the early Amun tem¬ 
ple and perhaps also other shrines from the habitation quarters now 
covered by the North and South Mounds (see Ch. VII.5.1). 

Before its final publication, the chronology of the Great Enclosure 
at Musawwarat es Sufra, a royal palace complex including at least one 
temple (300 in fig. 17), extending over an area of over 64,000 square 
m, will remain obscure. In the small columned hall overlooking the 
great western courtyard at the end of the corridor starting from the 
back of the colonnaded central hall (fig. 17) fragmentary cartouches of 
King Arnekhamani (?)'®^ were found, which apparently date the cen¬ 
tral part and perhaps also the smellier colonnaded hall in the northern 
part of the Enclosure to the second half of the 3rd century 

As is indicated in his epithets (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 37/5), Ame- 
khamani’s reign started in the time of Ptolemy III (246-222/1 BC) and 
continued into the period of Ptolemy IV (221-205 BC).*^' His surviving 
monuments at Musawwarat es Sufra belong to the most significant 
achievments of Kushite culture. While the participation of Egyptian 
artists in the planning and execution of the Apedemaik temple and the 


Hintze 1971 240, figs 20f. 

In the filling of the podium on which the central haU was erected the excavators 
found fragments of an Upper Egyptian hydria-type vessel decorated in the style of the 
Silhouette-Style “Hadra” ware dated to the 2nd quarter of the 2nd cent. BC (Torok 
1987b 190fr.; 1987c 78. Though this dating follows from the well-established chronol¬ 
ogy of the “Hadra” wares, Wenig-Fitzenreiter 1994 49f., who also misunderstood the 
papers quoted above, do not accept it, retaining Hintze’s general dating of the central 
part of the Enclosure to the last third of the 3rd cent. BC). In the floor (?) of the cen¬ 
tral hall, however, a bronze coin of Ptolemy III Euergetes I (246-222/1 BC) was dis¬ 
covered (Hintze 1971 figs 22f). Furthermore, objects from the podium filling provided 
14 C dates between 443-429 ± 80 and 308 ± 80 BC (Hintze 1968 679; K.-H. Otto 
1967 4). Thus, it would seem that the podium was constructed in several building peri¬ 
ods, or was repaired/rebuilt in places during the course of the 2nd cent. BC. For the 
problems of the building chronology as presented in the preliminary reports see also I. 
Hofmann: Chronologische Probleme zur Bauperiode 6 der Grossen Anlage von 
Musawwarat es Sufra. AdJVL 18 (1977) 19-27. 

Hintze 1962a 17; FUN 11 No. (124). 
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Philaean impact in its inscriptions are obvious, the relief representa¬ 
tions testify to the emergence of the Kushiticized Egyptian cult of 
Arensnuphis and the cults of Kushite deities*^^ (Ch. VII.4.1) as well as 
to changes in kingship ideology (see below). The developments in reli¬ 
gion and kingship ideology indicate an archaizing tendency probably 
caused by the necessity of legitimating a new dynasty. At the same 
time, however, the accentuation of the warrior- and desert hunter char¬ 
acter of Amun of Napata, Apedemak, Arensnuphis, and Sebiumeker 
and their association with the ideology of kingship seems to have been 
determined by the cultural traditions and milieu of the Butana region, 
whence the family of the new rulers originated. At the same time, in 
the emphasis laid on the warrior aspect of the images of the ruler and 
the principal gods of the pantheon one may recognise the imprint of a 
period of conflicts. 

The column reliefs of the front colonnade of the central hall in the 
Great Enclosure (figs 18-21) and the reliefs of Arnekhamani’s Ape¬ 
demak temple at Musawwarat present an iconography of the royal 
legitimization which differs at severed points from the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty and Napatan iconography of kingship (Ch. V.4.3). They pri¬ 
marily display a new type of royal costume which was modelled, as to 
its tripartite composition, upon the Ptolemaic Fransenmantel-cosXumc}^^ 
The Egyptian tunic, coat and shawl corresponded in the Meroitic cos¬ 
tume with a Meroitic-type tunic, an assymmetrically shoulder-fastened 
wrap-over (in the literature also termed coat), and a sash, i.e., a cloth 
stripe (or cord) with suspended tassels and tied around the right shoul¬ 
der and the chest giving a visual impression of a shawl. The Ptolemaic 
model for this clothing combination was associated with concepts of the 
eternity of royal power and royal ancestor cult.*^® The Meroitic cos¬ 
tume, while its design was obviously motivated by these symbolic 
meanings of the Ptolemaic model, was composed of pieces which have 
carried their own traditional meaning. 

The putting-on and fastening of the wrap-over, in fact an oblong 


Hintze passinv, C. Onasch 1984 139; X'i'di passim. 

Wenig 1974; 2abkar 1975. 

For specific developments in arts as, e.g., the inclusion of the elephant in the 
iconography of triumph see Torok 1988a 270f. 

Cf Winter 1978; R.S. Bianchi: The Striding Draped Male Figure of Ptolemaic 
Egypt, in: Maehlei—Strocka (eds) 1978 95-100. 

”6 Winter 1978 153. 

Torok 1990; 1991 197fF. 
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piece of textile, seems to have been an episode in the royal legitimiza¬ 
tion of Piye (on the sedeb-garmtni see Ch. V.4.3). The earliest preserved 
iconographical evidence for this rite is in the legitimization cycle rep¬ 
resented on the four columns in front of the central haU (Room 101) 
of the Musawwarat es Sufra Great Enclosure (figs 18-21).’^® The cycle 
includes the following scenes: 

1. “Election” or predestination of the heir apparent by the ram¬ 
headed Amun of Kawa. The god, who appears in the company of his 
consort Satis of Elephantine (see Ch. V.5.1.2, end), “elects” the Prince 
by touching his elbow. This gesture, as part of the legitimization scene 
types in which the king is embraced by a god*^® or conducted to the 
sanctuary'®** or receives the royal oracle,*®' already occurred in 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan iconography (fig. 18, right). 2. The 
Prince, already wearing a diadem with ribbons and a wrap-over, is 
conducted, in the presence of Isis, by Thoth and Horus to a sanctuary 
(fig. 18, left). 3. On column 8 (fig. 19, right) the King appears in the 
possession of the Kushite cap-crown and the tripartite royal costume 
before Amun of Thebes. His divine nature and incorporation into 
Amun is indicated by the horn of the god which he wears around his 
ear (Ch. V.4.2.4, 4.3). 4. In the neighbouring column scene the King 
receives power over his enemies from Apedemak and his consort (fig. 
19, left). 5. The King is legitimized by Amun of Kawa*®^ who touch¬ 
es his elbow and from whom he receives a bow (Ch. V.3.1.4, 5.1.2). 
He is protected by Arensnuphis (fig. 20, left). 6. On the same column, 
the King, who appears in the protection of a falcon (Horus), wears the 
tripartite costume and carries a bow. He receives the tasselled cord 


For the place of the reliefs see fig. 17: the cycle starts on column 7 at the NE 
end of the inner column row, fig. 18, scene a on the outer, b on the inner face of the 
column. It is continued on columns 8, fig. 19 (scene a on the outer, b on the inner face 
of the column) and 9, fig. 20 (scene a on the outer, b on the inner face of the column) 
which are flanking the entrance to the hall. It terminates on column 10 at the SW end 
of the inner column row, fig. 21 (scene a on the outer, b on the inner face of the col¬ 
umn). Though the beginning of the sequence is indicated by the appearance of the ruler 
as heir apparent without royal regalia on column 7, and its conclusion by the scene of 
the pectoral offering on column 10, the actual sequence of the rest of the scenes, if there 
was a linear sequence at all, remains obscure. In Torok 1990 fig. 21, top, for columns 
8, 9, 10 read columns 7, 8, 9. The reliefs of column 10 were omitted. 

E.g., Taharqo by Amun of Thebes and Re-Harakhte on his shrine in the Kawa 
temple, Macadam 1955 PI. XVII/a,b. 

Taharqo by Horus and Thoth, scene 21 in fig. 8. 

Taharqo from Amun of Kawa, scene 27 in fig. 8; Aspelta from Amun of Thebes, 
Aspelta shrine in the Kawa temple. Macadam 1955 PI. XVIII/b. 

‘82 Wenig 1974 140: Chnum-Re. 
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with which his wrap-over is fastened (see below) from Sebiumeker and 
his consort (fig. 20, right). 7. On column 10 the King, who is accom¬ 
panied by the heir apparent (?), and is protected by a falcon god, 
appears before Apedemak.'®^ The King’s wrap-over is unfastened (fig. 
21, left). 8. Finally the King, wearing Amun’s high feather crown and 
the tripartite costume in which the wrap-over is conspicuously fastened 
by an elaborately tied tasselled cord, offers a pectoral to the ram-head¬ 
ed Amun of Napata who is accompanied by Mut. The scene presents 
an iconographical discourse on the King’s legitimate regency starting 
with his investiture by the god and on the reciprocity between the ruler 
and his divine father. The god presents the King with life (the 'n/i sign 
in his right hand) but, at the same time, he also receives life from the 
King (the 'nh sign in front of his face) and protection from the crown 
god appearing in the form of a winged cobra (fig. 21, right). 

In these scenes the tasselled cord, which first appeared under the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty as a belt accessory of the ruler as high priest and 
as insignia of Nubian hunter deities uniting traditional Egyptian belt 
accessory types formally with the lasso used by Egyptian as well as 
Nubian hunter deities and, conceptually, with the animal tails of mag¬ 
ical significance occurring in the costume of Nubian chieftains of the 
New Kingdom period (Ch. V. 1, 4.3), fastens the wrap-over. In fact, it 
was fastened over the King’s shoulder by means of knotting together 
two long cords which had tasselled ends and were fixed to the edge of 
the sheet of textile that constituted the wrap-over or coat. These long 
cords replaced two short ribbons with tasselled ends that were repre¬ 
sented in the mortuary cult chapel reliefs of a king’s mother buried in 
the middle decades of the 3rd century The short tasselled rib¬ 

bons seem to have been introduced in these decades as a variant of 
short ribbons without tassels,*®^ which, in turn, had replaced long rib¬ 
bons decorated with applied golden rosettes. This earliest fastening 
device of the royal coat is attested to in Tanwetamani’s (Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty) iconography.*®® 

It would thus seem that the tasselled cord—which also continued to 
constitute until the end of Meroe as a belt accessory a part of the 
ruler’s costume as high priest—was associated with the royal wrap-over 


Torok 1990 159: Amun. 

Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 3/A. Clearly visible as fixed to the untied wrap- 
over of Amekhamani: Hintze et al. 1971 Pis 35, 46, 57, 93 scene 5/3/4 etc. 

Beg. S. 5, Amanislo, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 3/F. 

Wenig 1978 fig. 21. 
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as a consequence of the shaping of the tripartite costume in the 3rd 
cent. BC. In the Great Enclosure reliefs the tasselled cord as fastening 
device of the wrap-over was associated with the Nubian god 
Sebiumeker. In Arnekhamani’s Apedemak temple at Musawwarat es 
Sufra, the lasso of Arensnuphis, the Nubian hunter god derived from 
the Egyptian Onuris (Ch. V. 1), is stylized into a tasselled cord while 
the god himself wears the tripartite royal costume with the coat fas¬ 
tened with tasselled cords and a doubly-wrapped-around sash’®^ which 
is borrowed here, because of Arensnuphis’ hunter aspect, from the gar¬ 
ment of the hunter-warrior god Apedemak.'®® 

The association of the tasselled cord as fastening device of the royal 
costume with the lasso of hunter-warrior deities on the one hand and 
with the triumphal aspect of the royal power, on the other, is further 
indicated by late 2nd century BC royal representations in which, 
besides the two cords fastening the wrap-over, there also appears an 
additional long cord with tasselled ends slung loosely over the right 
shoulder.’®® This fashion derived from the New Kingdom iconography 
of the king’s ritual hippopotamus hunt in which a cloth stripe that was 
used in the tying-together of the legs of the wounded and captured 
beast was depicted hanging over the ruler’s shoulder.’®® The tasselled 
cord slung over the shoulder of the Meroitic ruler also retained, how¬ 
ever, its association with the high priest’s belt accessory, as shown by 
a fashion in which the triumphant ruler wears the doubly-wrapped- 
around sash with two long tasselled cords flung over each shoulder.’®’ 
The investiture cycle on the columns of the central hall of the Great 
Enclosure at Musawwarat es Sufra, similarly to the reliefs of the Ape¬ 
demak temple at the same site, indicates the significance of the tying- 
on of the royal wrap-over as an act of legitimization. In the first-men¬ 
tioned cycle the fastening device, i.e., the tasselled cord, is specially 


Hintze et al. 1971 PI. 97 scene 6/2/4. 

>88 Torok 1990 17Iff. 

'8® Shanakdakheto: Beg. N. 11, Torok 1990 fig. 32 and T.G.H. James: An Introduction 
to Ancient Egypt. London 1979 fig. 100. Tanyidamani: Beg. N. 12, Chapman-Dunham 
1952 PI. 10/B and Hintze-Hintze 1966 PI. 81. Clear three-dimensional rendering: gold¬ 
en statuette of Queen Nawidemak, Khartoum 5457, Torok 1990 fig. 37 (not visible in 
Wenig’s illustration, 1978 Cat. 137). 

‘98 Cf W. Kaiser: Zum Hb Hdt. MDAIK AA (1988) 125-134. For a TIP (Taharqo?) 
representation see W.M.F. Petrie: The Palace of Apries. Memphis II. London 1909 PI. VII; 
W. Kaiser: Die dekorierte Torfassade des spatzeitlichen Palastbezirkes von Memphis. 
MDAIKA'i (1987) 123-154 fig. 10. 

*8' Amanishakheto (AD 1st cent.): Beg. N. 6, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 17. 
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associated with Sebiumeker. In general, however, this device as well as 
the royal sash are associated with Amun, Apedemak and Arensnuphis. 
In the reliefs of Arnekhamani’s Apedemak temple the ruler receives the 
royal costume as symbol and magical guarantee of royal power from 
Amun, Apedemak, Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker during the course of 
the rites of legitimization.*®^ The genesis of the Meroitic royal costume 
demonstrates the characteristic manner in which Egyptian inspirations 
usually brought about a reinterpretation of Kushite concepts. In the 
3rd century BC, the attention of the learned Kushite priests turned 
towards the cults of deities who were traditionally associated with war 
and hunting, whereas the environment and, presumably, local cults in 
the Butana steppeland as well as the conflicts of the period played cen¬ 
tral roles. The prominence of the image of Amun of Kawa in the legit¬ 
imization cycle from Musawwarat es Sufra also reveals, however, that 
the new discourse on kingship and the gods was not biased towards the 
South. The place occupied by the Theban and Napatan Amuns in 
Arnekhamani’s Apedemak temple indicates furthermore that the 
emphasis of the cults of the Nubian hunter-warrior deities was not cou¬ 
pled with a fundamental alteration of the traditional concept of the 
ruler’s descent from, and primary legitimization by, his/her divine 
father Amun. The reemphasis of the traditional concepts connected to 
succession and dynastic unity (Ch. V.4.1, 4.2.2, 5.1.4-5) is indicated in 
a scene in Arnekhamani’s Apedemak temple in which the King and a 
royal ancestor (the king’s father?)*®® mutually “fasten” each other’s 
coats (fig. 22). 

The prosperity of Kush resulting from the economic and intellectu¬ 
al contacts with early Ptolemaic Egypt brought about changes in the 
socio-economic structure, as demonstrated by the development of the 
traditional setdements and the foundation of new ones both in the 
South and in the North (Lower Nubia) as well as by the invention of 
the Meroitic hieroglyphic and cursive scripts (Ch. 1.3.5, II. 1.1.2). The 
cursive writing—as evident for a simple cursive system consisting of 
only 23 signs—^was created to serve the purposes of an expanding elite 


Wenig 1993 21 If. and C. Onasch 1993 265 interpret the scenes in which the 
king’s wrap-over (coat) is unfastened as depictions of a rite in which the king opens his 
coat in order to receive the god’s emanation, i.e., his power and wisdom. By contrast, 
Torok 1990 and 1991 regards them as representations of a rite in which the god 
endowes the king with the regalia and fastens the royal costume on the body of the 
ruler. 

Cf Wenig 1993 209ff, 212. 
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of an expanding kingdom. Literacy was no longer exclusively associated 
with the kingship and the cults: it functioned, in addition to its practi¬ 
cal economic/administrative purposes, as the decorum of a voluminous 
“middle class” including the non-royal elite, the provincial elite, the 
priesthood of all ranks, local administrators, their wives and children. 
The proportions of the two uses of the cursive script significandy 
changed, however, during the course of the next centuries: it became 
first of all a medium of elite decorum and display (Ch. VII.3.2). 

The earliest royal name*®"^ preserved in Meroitic hieroglyphs was 
believed, on account of the title Si-R^ associated with it,*®^ to have been 
that of a king until it was suggested, very convincingly,'®® that it was 
that of the queen represented in Beg. N. 11 and in the reliefs of 
Temple F at Naqa.'®® 

Queen Shanakdakheto is the first known ruling queen on the throne 
of Kush. On the basis of the location of her pyramid Beg. N. 11 *®® in 
the royal cemetery of Begarawiya North, she is dated approximately to 
the late 2nd century BC, a dating also supported by the style and 
iconography of her monuments. Although her filiation and family rela¬ 
tions remain unknown, her representations in the mortuary chapel 
reliefs of Beg. N 11 and in a basalt statue group^®® probably originat¬ 
ing from a mortuary cult temple (?) at the royal necropolis^®’ and 
regarded as her mortuary cult statue convey, in the terms of icono¬ 
graphy, a rather clear statement concerning her legitimacy. In all three 
representations, a queen is shown wearing crowns associated with rul¬ 
ing kings^®^ and the three-part royal costume introduced in the 3rd 
century BC (see above) in the company of a man who is indicated by 
his simple diadem and costume to have been a non-ruling member of 


Naqa, Temple F, on the jambs of the altar niche, Hintze 1959a fig. 6, PI. IV/38- 
40. 

The titles Si-R' nsw-blt also occur without feminine ending in a representation of 
the king’s mother Bartare (Beg. S. 10, Dunham 1957 fig. C/23) and Q,ueen Amanitore 
is similarly referred to as Sj-R' nb-hHw) and Nsw-blt nb tizvy on the bark stand from Wad 
ban Naqa {LD VI 55a; FHNlll No. [212]) 

Hintze 1959a 3611. 

Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 7/A,B. 

Hintze 1959a fig. 7, Pis VI-VIII. 

Dunham 1957 7211. 

20° Cairo CG 684, Wenig 1978 Cat. 135. 

20' R. Herzog: Die Fundumstande einer meroitischen Statuengruppe. in: Agypten and 
Kusch 171-174. 

202 Torok 1987a Nos 120, 128, 143. 
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the royal house.With his right hand, he touches the crown stream¬ 
ers (Beg. N. 11) or the crown itself (Cairo CG 684) of the Queen, by 
which gesture—as is indicated by its original context in Egyptian as 
well as in Kushite iconography, viz., the legitimization of a king by a 
god^*^^—he confers royal power on her.^°^ 

It would thus seem that the legitimacy of a ruling queen required a 
strong and constandy employed^*^® iconographic device which could be 
easily “read” and understood as a statement about a special dynastic 
relationship which secured her succession. It cannot be accidental that 
the same iconographic formula would be employed by Amanirenas, the 
next ruling queen who followed Shanakdakheto on the throne of 
Meroe some one hundred years later (see below). 

The—unfortunately badly damaged—reliefs of Shanakdakheto’s 
Temple F at Naqa and the well-preserved decoration of her mortuary 
cult chapel Beg. N. 11 with their rich and in some respects innovative 
iconography and artistic quality as well as the architecture of the lat¬ 
ter monument indicate a remarkable intellectual milieu. The mortuary 
cult chapel reliefs amalgamate the knowledge of Egyptian prototypes 
with iconographic types apparently created in Meroe; for example, the 
representation of the specially Meroitic funerary rite of the “neck 
dance” as part of a procession of musicians, singers, and dancers^®^ (for 
its iconography cf fig. 27). The rendering of her Son-of-Re name writ¬ 
ten in Meroitic hieroglyphs in a cartouche but not accompanied by a 
Throne name or other names in Temple F at Naqa indicates that in 
her reign the tradition of the Egyptian-type five-part titulary was dis¬ 
continued and a new Meroitic-type composition of the royal name was 
introduced (Ch. V.2.2). This new type is attested to in a more devel- 


His elevated status is, however, emphasized in the chapel reliefs in Beg. N. 11 by 
his royal-type necklaces and his three pairs of anklets decorated with a double royal car¬ 
touche. Furthermore, his coat is also fastened with a brooch in the shape of a double 
cartouche. 

E.g., Amun and Taharqo in Kawa, Macadam 1955 PI. XXII/c; Amun and 
Mut (?) ibid. PI. XXII/b; Amun and Aspelta: Aspelta ES, lunette, Grimal 1981b PI. V. 

Tbrok 1987a 48f. and see Zach 1992. 

See also the reliefs of Temple F dedicated by Shanakdakheto to Amun at Naqa, 
LD\ 145; Hintze 1959a Pis VI-VIII. 

Chapman-^Dunham 1952 PI. 8/B; cf a late 1st cent. BC painted vase from 
Meroe City, Louvre E 11378, Kendall 1989 fig. 2; further fragments of the same bowl: 
Liverpool University SAGS E 8384, Torbk n.d. Ch. 99 find x-kk. Pis 221-222; Louvre 
E 27493, Kendall 1996 Iff. 
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oped form in the monuments of Shanakdakheto’s successor King 
Tafiyidamani (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 43).208 

The changes manifested in the above-discussed monuments of 
Shanakdakheto’s reign remain only partly understood. The occurrence 
of human and animal sacrifices in elite burials in the southern parts of 
the kingdom may refer to some sort of ethnic/cultural processes in the 
background of the developments in royal succession and may also be 
interpreted as part of the important changes observed in the realm of 
religion (Ch. VII.4.1-2). Animal (horse?) sacrifices^®® and additional 
burials that may be regarded as human sacrifices first occur in the 2nd 
century BC^*® in non-royal tombs; in royal burials the earliest record¬ 
ed animal sacrifices may be dated to the late 2nd and the early 1st cen¬ 
turies The earliest recorded human sacrifice occurs, by contrast, 

in Beg. N 17 and dates from the first half of the 2nd century AD.^'^ 
The lack of animal and human sacrifices in royal burials between the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and the Meroitic period is usually explained with 
the excavator’s neglect, but, however untrustworthy the excavation 
record may in fact be, the neat coincidence of the re-emergence of ani¬ 
mal and human sacrifices in 2nd-1st century BC non-royal tombs can¬ 
not be accidental. It cannot be accidental, either, that all sacrifices 
observed “incidentally” by Reisner occur in post-2nd century BC 
burials at Meroe West and North, while absolutely no sacrifiee or trap¬ 
ping referring to a sacrifice was noted by him in the earlier sections of 
the same cemeteries or in other royal necropoleis. 

Besides observing such a chronological regularity in the occurrence 
of animal and human sacrifices, we also should realize—contrary to the 


The filiation and family relationships of Tafiyidamani are unknown. The dating 
of his reign, as immediate successor of Queen Shanakdakheto, to the late 2nd or early 
1 St century BC was suggested with reference to the early character of his Meroitic cur¬ 
sive inscriptions and on the assumption that he was buried in Beg. N. 12 (Dunham 1957 
74f.). Dunham 1957 7, Hintze 1959 33, Hofmann 1978 78f., Wenig 1967 43, howev¬ 
er, regarded Tafiyidamani as identical with King Horus Ki nl^t [...], the owner of Beg. 
N. 20 {FHNll No. [160]). 

The sacrifice is in most cases indicated by the find of trapping elements, princi¬ 
pally bells; identifiable bones are only rarely recorded in Dunham 1957 and Dunham 
1963. 

Bells from a trapping: W 20, for the dating of the tomb see Torok 1989a 126f. 
Nos 50-53; additional burials: W 5, for the dating of the burial see ibid. 131, Nos 77- 
87. 

Beg. N 11, 12, and 20; for their dating cf. Hofmann 1978 192; Torok 1988a 

179f 

Cf. Hofmann 1978 192; Torok 1988a 181. 
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commonplace still repeated in the literature^ —their relative scarcity 
in the period between the 2nd century BC and the mid-4th century 
AD. No case has been recorded from the large Lower Nubian elite 
cemeteries of Faras and Karanog or from the cemeteries of common¬ 
ers excavated north of Meroe.^*^ Traces of human sacrifices were 
observed in eight royal burials at Begarawiya North^'^ and in eight 
non-royal tombs at Meroe West,^’® while Begarawiya North consists 
altogether of about thirty, and Meroe West about one hundred post- 
2nd century BC burials. By contrast, in the AD 4th-5th century 
necropoleis at Qustul and Ballana practically all princely and royal 
tombs, and a number of non-royal burials too, consisted of human sac¬ 
rifices. Furthermore, all unrobbed tomb chambers at Firka (A 11, 12, 
14) were found to have contained “retainer burials”^*^ (for the period 
see Ch. VII.2.8). Thus, what is a rule in Post-Meroitic princely buri¬ 
als, that is exceptional, or at least infrequent, in Classical and Late 
Meroitic royal and elite tombs. Cautiously formulating, this picture of 
the chronology and frequence of human (and animal) sacrifices in the 
Meroitic period suggests that the emergence of both rites was deter¬ 
mined by some concept of afterlife that was introduced by a certain 
group of individuals and remained connected to this particular group 
until the Post-Meroitic period, and it cannot be interpreted as an inner- 
directed general process in Meroitic funerary religion.^’® 

The earliest monumental royal inscriptions written in the Meroitic 
language and cursive script are preserved from Tanyidamani’s reign. 


Cf. G.A. Reisner: The Pyramids of Meroe and the Candaces of Ethiopia. &NR 5 
(1922) 173-196 185; Trigger 1965 117; Adams 1977 308 f; Lenoble 1994 passim. 

Both cases recorded from Cemetery 193 at Qasr Ibrim, tombs 192-2 and 23, are 
of Post-Meroitic date and their interpretation as human sacrifices is very problematic, 
cf MiUs 1982 10, 18. 

Beg. N 22 (Natakamani), 5 (prince Arikankharor), 17 (Amanitenmomide), 18 
(Amanikhatashan), 29 (Takideamani), 30 (?), 24 (Maloqorebar?), 26 (Pat...rapeamani). 

W 5, 102, 108, 109, 118, 122, 179, 193. 

Cf Kirwan 1939 3 ff 

It is worth noting that the sacrifice of the dog, the least comprehensible among 
the animal sacrifices (cf Ch. Bonnet-L. Chaix-P. Lenoble-J. Reinold-D. ValbeUe: 
Sepultures a chiens sacrifies dans la vallee du Nil. CRIPEL 11 [1989] 25-39), occurs only 
in one (unidentifiable and destroyed) late pyramid burial at Begarawiya North (if one 
may believe Ferlini’s description, cf Ch. 1.1.1). Separate burials of dogs are, by con¬ 
trast, more frequent, e.g., at Jebel Moya in Phase III dated by Gerharz 1994 551f, 
106f to the period between r. 800-100 BC (tombs 61, 335, 575, 833, 2017, 2747 [?], 
2771). It may appear that dog burials and dog sacrifices may be regarded from the same 
angle as burials of other “unusual” animals, as, e.g., a falcon in tomb A 11 at Firka, 
see Kirwan 1939 6. 
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His stela from the great Amun temple of Napata (Ch. II. 1.1.2, Table 
B), though its text remains largely incomprehensible to us, indicates 
through the theonyms mentioned in it as well as through the repre¬ 
sentations in its lunette the continuity and unchanged importance in 
kingship dogma of the cults of Amun of Napata and Amun of Thebes 
and the existence of numerous other cults too. The two faces of the 
lunette on this stela summarize in a highly traditional manner the basic 
concepts of Meroitic kingship ideology. The concepts of divine sonship, 
“election”, and legitimization are depicted in the verso scene showing 
Tanyidamani whose elbows are touched by the human-headed Amun 
of Thebes and the ram-headed Amun of Napata. The king wears the 
Kushite cap-crown with the tall feathers of Onuris/Arensnuphis and 
with his left hand touches the shoulder of his divine father indicating 
the reciprocity of the god-king relationship (Ch. V.4.2.5). The animal 
skin worn by Tanyidamani hints at the king’s role as high priest of the 
cults. The two recto scenes are associated with the ruler acting as vic¬ 
torious warlord who annihilates the enemies of order and receives the 
eternal renewal of his kingship from Amun as is indicated by his snake 
scepter (right half of lunette). The reciprocity between Amun and his 
son the ruler is visualized in the left half of the lunette where the king 
offers wine and a necklace. 

His votive tablet, found in the ruins of an Apedemak temple proba¬ 
bly originally erected by Tanyidamani at Meroe City,^'® bears witness 
to the continued importance of the cult of the lion-headed Nubian god 
and, with its remarkably fine reliefs, indicates a cultural milieu in which 
an archaizing trend—using stylistic elements adopted from Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty and Early Napatan reliefs—was amalgamated with the 
influence of late Ptolemaic Egyptian art. Similarly to monuments from 
the late 3rd century BC (e.g., the reliefs of the Apedemak temple at 
Musawwarat es Sufra), the iconography of the representations is, how¬ 
ever, distinctly Meroitic. If Beg. N. 12 is correctly identified as Tanyi- 
damani’s burial place, its splendid mortuary cult chapel reliefs^^® may 
also be mentioned as examples of the trend indicated above. 

The urban development of Meroe City and Naqa in the 2nd-1st 
centuries BC testifies to the maintenance of the socio-economic struc¬ 
ture and the material level achieved in the first half of the 3rd centu¬ 
ry BC. The buildings, statuary, reliefs, and decorated pottery preserved 


Torok n.d. Ch. 4. 
Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 10. 
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from the last two centuries BC also indicate the continuity of connec¬ 
tions with Egypt on the levels of diplomatic contacts and royal gift- 
exchange, of contacts with Egyptian sanctuaries, and of trade contacts 
resulting in the adoption of Egyptian technologies and decorative styles 
(Ch. vn.5). 

2.5. The conflict with Rome (29-21/20 BC) 

The Roman conquest of Alexandria and Egypt, the suicide of 
Cleopatra on August 12, the murder of Ptolemy XV Caesarion, the 
last Ptolemaic king somewhat later in 30 BC, the declaration of 
Octavian’s (the later emperor Augustus) kingship on the first day of the 
Egyptian New Year (1 Thoth), and the appointment of the first Roman 
prefect of Egypt, Cornelius Callus,were followed by an anti-Roman 
uprising in Upper Egypt in which Meroe was also involved. The rebel¬ 
lion was swiftly crushed by Cornelius Callus, whose army entered 
Lower Nubia as well. His campaign was recorded in a trilingual (hiero¬ 
glyphic,Latin^^^ and Creek^^'*) stela erected at Philae.^^^ According 
to the Latin variant, 

Gaius Cornelius, son of Gnaeus, Gallu[s], Roman [knjight; first pre- 
fe[ct of Alexjandria and Egypt after the kings had been subdued by 
Caesar Divi filius (son of the Divine lulius Caesar), victor over the 
revoke [d] Thebais within fifteen days, during which he [twice] dfefeat- 
ed] the enemy [in bjattle, and conqueror of five cities: Bore [sis], 
Koptos, Keramike, Diospolis Mag[na, Op]hieon, after having cau[gh]t 
the leaders of their revolts and [brou]ght the army beyond the Nile 
Cataract, a region to which neither the Roman people nor the kings 
of Egypt ha[d mar]ched, and having subjected the Thebaid, the 
common horror of a[l]l the kings, given audience to ambass[adors 
from the ki]ng of the Aithiopians at Philae, received the sa[me] king 
under his protection, and installed a ruler (tyrannus) over the Tr[ia- 
contas]choenus on Aithiopian territory, gave (this) gift^^® to the ances¬ 
tral go[ds] and to the Nil[e his helpjer.^^^ 


O.W. Reinmuth: Praefectus Aegypti. PWRE XXII.2 (1954) 2352-2377 2353fr.; 
Holbl 1994 223ff. 

E. Bresciani: La stele trilingue di Cornelio Gallo: Una rilettura egittologica. EVO 
12 (1989) 93-98, FHMll No. 165. 

CIL III Suppl. 14147, OGIS II 654, E. Bernand 1969 No. 128a, iT/jVII No. 163. 
22+ OGISW 654, E. Bernand 1969 No. 128b, FHMll No. 164. 

225 Now Cairo 9295. 

22® I.e., the stela. 

227 FHMW No. 163 (transl. T. Hagg). 
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According to Strabo,the Upper Egyptian revolt was actually direct¬ 
ed against the collectors of the new taxes imposed by the new ruler of 
Egypt.^^® It may appear that the sequence of the events as described 
in Gallus’ Philae stela: first the crushing of the revolt then the cam¬ 
paign to Lower Nubia, was not due to chance. Similarly to earlier 
times (Ch. VII.2.2), the Upper Egyptian rebels might also at this time 
have received help from Meroe. In turn, Meroe in all probability tried 
first to exploit the opportunity presented by the troubled times in Egypt 
around 30 BC and then the Upper Egyptian revolt to make an attempt 
to firmly establish the northern frontier of Kush in the region of the 
First Cataract. The extent of the Upper Egyptian revolt is indicated by 
the towns captured: they are all close to Thebes. 

Callus’ boasting, according to which the whole of the Thebaid had 
not been conquered by the Ptolemies and the First Cataract was not 
passable before him, is completely unjustified and absurd. The mea¬ 
sures he took in the conquered Lower Nubian area indicate quite clear¬ 
ly that he intended to restore the Triacontaschoenus as a special 
administrative unit attached to the Thebaid as it had been after the 
Ptolemaic re-conquest of Lower Nubia in 186 BC, in order to be able 
to block a Meroitic advance and to sever any links between Upper 
Egypt and Meroe as potential allies against Roman rule. While the 
restoration of the Ptolemaic Triacontaschoenus followed naturally from 
the basic similarity of the situation during and after the revolts under 
the Ptolemies to the conflict to be dealt with by Gallus, the re-estab¬ 
lishment of a Ptolemaic governmental institution also corresponded to 
the general policy followed by Augustus during the transition from 
Ptolemaic to Roman government in Egypt.^^*^ 

The installation of a “tyrannos” over the Triacontaschoenus, al¬ 
though the identity of his person and the scope of his power remain 
obscure,^^' appears to fit into the same picture. The term “tyrannos” 
indicates a native chief of the type represented by the “Aithiopian” ofii- 
cial governing the non-Egyptian population of Lower Nubia in 149/8 

228 Strabo 17.1.53, PHNlll No. 190. 

228 Cf. O. Montevecchi: L’amministrazione dell’Egitto sotto i Giulio-Claudi. in: 
AMRWWAO.X (1988) 412-471 460fF. 

288 Cf. G. Geraci: ’ETtapxiot & VUV S.GTX. La concezione augustea del govemo 
d’Egitto. in: dJVRIE II.lO.l (1988) 383-411 38714.; E.G. Huzar: Augustus, Heir of the 
Ptolemies, ibid. 343-382 passim. 

28' According to Aldred 1978 30f he might have been identical with the Kuper 
whose deified sons were worshipped in the temple of Dendur built by Augustus, in 
which also an oracle seems to have functioned. Cf Ch. VII.4.1, Table W. 
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BC (Ch. VII.2.3). While the model for the establishment of a border 
region in a conquered territory was provided by the Ptolemaic 
Triacontaschoenus, its status as defined by the term proxenia (“public 
friend”) in the Greek text of the stela^^^ also corresponded to the for¬ 
eign policy of Augustus in this period of his reign, which was in fact a 
continuation of Republican foreign policy.^^^ The Latin version of the 
stela text gives “in tutelam recepto” what is, of course, quite unambiguous 
as to the political reality of a vassal chiefdom and as to further plans 
concerning Meroe’s fate. The establishment of a vassal chiefdom on a 
territory conquered from Meroe represented a first step towards estab¬ 
lishing a client kingdom and later the annexing of the whole kingdom 
of Meroe.Such a sequence of events was, however, in reality 
prompdy prevented by a Meroitic opposition (see below), and any 
annexation intention was abandoned when a new concept in Roman 
foreign policy emerged in the late 20s 

In the summer of 25 BC, Augustus ordered Aelius Gallus, second 
Roman prefect of Egypt,^^® to launch an expedition against Arabia 
Felix. The expedition was motivated by the wealth of Arabia and the 
commercial capacity of the Red Sea and may be regarded as one of 
the last acts of an expansive foreign policy which was abandoned after 
the failure of the Arabian campaign and a concurrent expedition to 
Nubia.^^^ Dispatching Aelius Gallus to Arabia, Augustus appointed a 


It is in the issue of proxenia that the Greek and Latin versions differ most radi¬ 
cally. While in the Latin version the expression eofdem] rege (i.e., the king of Meroe) in 
tutelam recepto, “received (their) king under his (i.e., Callus’s!) protection” clearly indicates 
the establishment of a vassal kingdom, in the Greek text we read instead about negoti¬ 
ations conducted with the ambassadors of the king of Meroe, as a result of which Gallus 
was given the status of a public friend by the Meroitic ruler and not vice versa. Even 
though proxenia —a political notion unknown in Egypt and thus also to the contempo¬ 
rary readers of our text—signified a mutual obligation, the utterances of the Greek text 
nevertheless remain highly contradictory, which can only be explained by the intention 
of the author(s) of the three versions, to accentuate the events differently for the differ¬ 
ent groups of people who read them. 

233 cf Torok 1989-1990. 

23** According to Burstein 1988, Meroe also accepted, with the establishment of the 
vassal Triacontaschoenus, the status of a protectorate and payed tribute. 

233 Of H.D. Meyer: Die Aussenpolitik des Augustus und die augusteische Dkhtung. Koln-Graz 
1961 3ff.; F. Millar: The Roman Near East 31 BC~AD 337. Cambridge Mass.-London 
1993 27ff. 

236 26-24 BC, Bureth 1988 475. 

232 For the Arabian campaign see Strabo 16.4.22-24, 17.1.53, cf FHNIW No. 190; 
Cassius Dio 53.29.3; Pliny, Af.H. 6.160; Josephus, A.J. 15.317; for its topography: H. v. 
Wissmann-M. Hoefner: Beitrdge zur historischen Geograpkie des vorislamischen Sudarabim. 
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new prefect in Egypt in the person of C. Petronius.^^® Aelius Gallus 
went to Arsinoe to join in the preparations for the Arabian expedition, 
and then proceeded after some months to Leuke Kome whence he 
departed for the expedition, taking with him almost the half of the 
forces stationed in Egypt. 

The account Strabo presents of the reasons for the Arabian under¬ 
taking of Aelius Gallus in his Book 16.4.22^^® gives the impression that 
the expedition against Arabia was planned as part of a more compre¬ 
hensive project together with an expedition against Meroe. This is also 
confirmed by Augustus’ Res Gestae: 

By my command and under my auspices two armies were led at 
about the same time into Aithiopia and into the Arabia called Felix, 
and great numbers of both enemy peoples were killed in battle and 
many towns were captured; In Aithiopia one came as far as the town 
of Nabata, to which Meroe is very close. In Arabia the army advanced 
as far as the town of Mariba on the borders of the Sabaeans.^'*^® 

However, before the intended expedition against Meroe could be prop¬ 
erly prepared, the Meroites acted first, direcdy it seems on receiving 
the news concerning the withdrawal of considerable military forces 
from Egypt. Following Aelius Gallus’ departure, armed Meroites 
crossed the First Cataract, attacked Philae, Syene/Aswan and Elephan¬ 
tine, and carried off prisoners and statues of Augustus. 

The Aithiopian attack provoked an Egyptian counter-attack led by 


Wiesbaden 1952; for its date (to be preferred to the chronology suggested by 
S. Jameson: Chronology of the Campaigns of Aelius Gallus and C. Petronius. JRS 58 
[1968] 72-76): W. Aly: Strabon von Amaseia. Unkrsuchungen iiber Text, Aufbau md Qmllen der 
Geographika. Bonn 1957 165 If.; Desanges 1988 7 note 12. 

Josephus, A.J. 15.307; Cassius Dio 54.5.4; Bureth 1988 475. 

239 FHN11 No. 167. 

2‘*9 Res gestae Dim Augusti 26.5, FTTH II No. 166 (transl. T. Eide).—Note that Augustus 
relates the two wars within the same sentence and as two analogous events. While the 
remarkable stylistic homogeneity of the two intertwined reports is usually noticed, the 
suggestion that the stylistic parallelism corresponds with an actual historical parallelism 
(Torok 1986 253, 1988a 277) has not been accepted. However, the Arabian undertak¬ 
ing was a failure, as told by Strabo (16.4.23-24), who put the blame for it on treachery 
and on the enormous difficulties presented by a barren country of roadless deserts (cf. 
J.G.C. Anderson: The Eastern Frontier under Augustus. G4//X [1980] 239-283 250fr.). 
In reality, Mariba was an unimportant town and not identical to the capital of the 
Sabaeans; by mentioning it, however, Augustus intended to give the impression that the 
capital had been taken. Similarly, the mention of Napata as a town “very close to 
Meroe” also manipulated reality in order to make people believe that even though the 
city of Meroe itself, with which Aithiopia was identified in Roman geographical knowl¬ 
edge, could not be captured, the region around it had nevertheless been penetrated. 
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C. Petronius.^'^’ The Aithiopian attack took place some time in late 
summer or early autumn of 25 BC and by late winter 24 Augustus had 
already received the prisoners taken by Petronius in the battle at 
Pselchis/Dakka. Strabo records that when Petronius asked the Meroites 
about their motives for attacking Philae, Syene and Elephantine, they 
answered that they had been mistreated by the nomarchs, i.e., tax-col¬ 
lectors.^^^ Considering this detail together with Strabo’s description of 
the primitive equipment and more than insufficient “army” organisa¬ 
tion of the Meroites, we may well conclude that the first act of the war 
between Augustus and Meroe was nothing other than a popular upris¬ 
ing in the Triacontaschoenus against the Roman vassallage established 
as a result of Cornelius Gallus’ campaign. At the same time, however, 
a Meroitic army also departed from the south under the command of 
King Teriteqas^^^ to give support to the rebels. Its progress is marked 
by the King’s graffito in the Dakka temple.Teriteqas died sudden¬ 
ly, however: according to Strabo, in the battle of the Meroitic forces 
with the Roman army at Pselchis/Dakka Petronius already had to 
meet as opponents the generals of “Queen Candace”^'^^ whom we may 
identify with Teriteqas’ successor Queen Amanirenas who went to 
Lower Nubia in his company (see REM 0092). After his victory at 
Dakka, Petronius captured Qasr Ibrim and set forth, so Strabo tells us, 
for Napata, the royal seat of the Queen. According to the historian, 
Petronius reached Napata and, disregarding the Queen’s offer of 
peace,attacked, captured, and razed it to the ground. On his way 


For the participation of the three Roman cohorts stationed at Syene/Aswan (M.P. 
Speidel: Nubia’s Roman Garrison, in: ARRW \\.\0.\ [1988] 767-798 777fr.) see the 
boastful Greek epigram of their commander on the S pylon of the Philae Isis temple, 
E. Bemand 1969 No. 159, FHNll No. 171. 

S.L. Wallace: Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocktian. Princeton 1938 333ir. 

Earliest preserved monument of Teriteqas: Meroitic stela REM 0412 from tem¬ 
ple M 600 (Isis temple ?) at Meroe City, FHNW No. 174. 

2“* REM 0092, Ftmil No. 173. 

2‘^^Note that Strabo, like earlier and later authors, believed the tide Candace to have 
been the name of the queen, see Ps. Callisthenes, Alexander Romance 3.18; Bion in Schol. 
Act. Aposl. 8.27; Acts of the Apostles 8.26-40 (FFIMW Nos 85, 105; FFIM\\\ 194). 

2“*® The bronze head of the Primaporta type from a monumental Augustus statue, 
now in the British Museum (Inv. 1911.9.1.1), found buried in front of Chapel M 292 
at Meroe City (for the find see Torok n.d. Ch. 36, Pis 107, 109, 110), is usu^y regard¬ 
ed as part of the loot plundered in 25 BC (cf Adams 1977 340) and dated, according¬ 
ly, to before 25 BC. Such a dating would strongly support the dating of the develop¬ 
ment of the Primaporta type to the period between c. 30-25 BC (so Haynes 1983; R. 
Schmaltz: Zum Augustus-Bildnis Typus Primaporta. RM 93 [1986] 211-243; D. 
Boschung: Die Bildnisse des Augustus. Das rdmische HerrscherbiU 1.2. Berlin 1993 160f Cat. 
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back he placed a garrison at Qasr Ibrim with provisions for two years, 
thus establishing a Roman fortress at a point which is situated far 
beyond the southern limit of the Dodecaschoenus where the Roman 
frontier line would be drawn in 21/20 BC (below): it would thus seem 
that the Roman garrison at Qasr Ibrim was intended to control the 
restored Triacontaschoenus. 

The historicity of the Petronius campaign was questioned by Inge 
Hofmann^"^^ who presented a detailed discussion of the topographical 
aspect of the Aithiopian expedition as is reported by Phny^^® and came 
to the conclusion that Petronius could not have completed the whole 
campaign to Napata from Alexandria and back again between the late 
summer or autumn of 25, when the Meroites attacked Philae, Syene, 
and Elephantine, and the late winter of 24 BC, when, on his return 
from Spain, Augustus received in Rome the Meroitic prisoners taken 
by Petronius during the battle at Dakka and sent first to Alexandria.^^® 
While the expedition could thus have lasted 6-7 months at the maxi¬ 
mum and 4-5 months at the minimum, the march from Syene/Aswan 
to Napata alone would have taken more than 2 months. Hofmann’s 
suggestion that Napata was in fact not reached is also supported by the 
list of towns reported by Pliny to have been taken by Petronius: 


122). However, U. Hausmann: Zur Typologie und Ideologie des Augustusportrats. in: 
AHRWM.\2.2 (1981) 513-598 57111. showed that the type first emerged on coins issued 
in 27/6 in the East but did not become dominant before c. 25-23 BC. Consequently, 
the statue to which the Meroe City head belonged was more probably made after 25 
BC (cf. Torok 1989-1990) and set up during the period of the Roman occupation of 
Qasr Ibrim between 24 and 21/20 BC whence it was taken to Meroe and buried as an 
act of triumph after the Samos treaty when Qasr Ibrim returned under Meroitic 
supremacy (for the supposed Qasr Ibrim provenance see first Plumley 1971). Though it 
cannot be entirely excluded that the head was taken from Egypt in the course of a later, 
unrecorded, Meroitic raid, so much seems certain that it had been buried at Meroe City 
before the middle of the 1st cent. AD (cf Torok n.d. Ch. 36). If, however, we are not 
mistaken in connecting the setting up as well as the removal of the statue with Qasr 
Ibrim’s Roman occupation between 24 and 21/20 BC, all datings of the Primaporta 
type to after 20 BC, i.e., the return of the trophies by the Parthians (so, e.g., P. Zanker: 
The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus. Ann Arbor 1990 188f), become improbable.— 
The taking and returning of divine images in the eourse of wars occurs frequendy in 
Egyptian Late Period literature, see P. Kaplony: Bemerkungen zum agyptischen 
Konigtum, vor allem in der Spatzeit. CdE 46 (1971) 250-274 257 with note 1. 

I. Hofmann: Der Feldzug des C. Petronius nach Nubien und seine Bedeutung 
fur die meroitische Chronologic, in: Agypten und Kusch 189-205. 

KH. 6.181f, FHNm No. 204. 

Cassius Dio 53.28.1; cf W. Schmitthenner: Augustus’ spanischer Feldzug und der 
Kampf um den Prinzipat. in: W. Schmitthenner (ed.): Augustus. Darmstadt 1969 404- 
485 459 note 238; it is, however, also possible that the expedition was already concluded 
by the winter of 25, when the temple of Janus was closed in Rome, ibid. 455. 
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Pselchis (Dakka), Primis (Qasr Ibrim), Bocchin (Ballana), Forum Cam- 
busis (Faras), Atteniam (Mirgissa)^^® and Stadissim, identified with 
modern Saras at the Second Cataract^^’ (Ch. VII. 1.3, Table T). Still 
according to Hofmann’s discussion of the evidence,the sack of 
Napata was added only for propaganda purposes, but contrary to his¬ 
torical fact, to the reports on the war. In fact, Petronius’ army had to 
return from the Second Cataract region for the same reason that Aelius 
Callus’ army did from Arabia. 

Meroitic resistance to the re-establishment of Egyptian supremacy in 
the Triacontaschoenus was strong and determined. In 22 BC, i.e., 
when the provisions left behind for two years by Petronius in the 
fortress of Qasr Ibrim were exhausted,the Candace, i.e., Queen 
Amanirenas, marched against the Roman fortress of Qasr Ibrim. Petro¬ 
nius was, however, the first to arrive there, whereupon the Aithiopians 
started negotiations. Strabo’s remark about their alleged ignorance 
about who Caesar, i.e., Octavian, was, fits well into the general tenor 
of the narrative: in fact, it is difficult to imagine that the Aithiopians 
who, as Strabo’s story itself shows, were well-informed about events in 
Egypt would have been so ignorant. The poisonous small detail, which 
may have been invented by Aelius Callus or Strabo or any Roman 
informant of the latter, was intended to give a striking example for how 
far Aithiopia and the Aithiopians were from the civilised world. 

Peace negotiations were finally conducted on the Island of Samos 
where Augustus was staying in the winter of 21/20 BC (Cassius Dio 
54.7.1-4). They resulted in the remission of the taxes imposed upon the 
Aithiopians (these were presumably the taxes that had provoked the 
revolt in 25 BC) and in the annexation of the Dodecaschoenus and the 


250 Pnese 1984a. The remarks on the identification of Bocchin made byj. Desanges: 
Pline I’Ancien et Meroe. Prace Archeotogiczne 56 (1993) 27-40 31 are not compelling. 

Priese 1984a, 490: New Kingdom Ti-'-si-tj, Ptolemaic Tasitia, modern Abka. 

Opposed by Burstein 1979 and Desanges 1992 369. While, as indicated above, 
their acceptance of the historicity of Res Gestae 26.5 is greatly influenced by their accep¬ 
tance of the historicity of Augustus’ statement concerning the Arabian campaign, the 
interpretation of the reports on C. Petronius’ success seems to depend in fact on the 
evidence of the toponyms: for, according to Desanges, Bocchin is identical with the 
Bogkhis of Stephanus of Byzantium (q.v.) in the region of the Third Cataract, while 
Priese (1984a 489) identified it with Ballana, a place north of the Second Cataract—an 
identification which is in accordance with the identification of the Stadissim of Pliny 
with a place at the Second Cataract (see above). It seems probable, however, that 
Stephanus’ identification of Bogkhis was based on a confusion of the Third Cataract 
with the Second Cataract. 

2” Cassius Dio 54.5.4-6, FHJV III No. 205. 
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establishment of the southern Egyptian frontier at Hiera Sycaminos 
(modem Maharraqa). There can be no doubt that, however impartial 
the Roman policy of the subsequent period in the Dodecaschoenus— 
an area inhabited mainly by Aithiopians—^was, the annexation of this 
region was intended to hinder any further Aithiopian attack on Egyp¬ 
tian territory and to establish an effective frontier defence. The Dode¬ 
caschoenus was regarded mainly as a military zone. Its civil adminis¬ 
tration was only loosely attached to Egypt and was left in the hands of 
the local, non-Egyptian, elite (Ch. VII.2.6). On the other hand, the 
Samos treaty also marks the new foreign policy traditionally termed Pax 
Augusta, i.e., the establishment of world hegemony within the frontiers 
of the empire, as opposed to Republican expansionist policy that had 
still been prevalent in 29 BC when the Aithiopian-Roman conflict had 
begun. The story started with a plan to subdue the whole of the 
Meroitic kingdom and continued with attempts to occupy at least the 
Ptolemaic Triacontaschoenus between the First and Second Cataracts, 
and concluded with a Roman victory resulting in a modest frontier cor¬ 
rection. 

2.6. From 21/20 BC to the late 1st century AD 

C. Petronius’ first opponent Teriteqas was followed on the throne by 
his consort Queen Amanirenas. She is attested to in four inscriptions. 
In two of these, the Dakka graffito and the Teriteqas Stela from Meroe 
City (Ch. VII.2.5), she has the title kdke, Candace. By contrast, she 
appears as qore, “mler” and Candace on a bronze naos from Temple 
T at Kawa^^^ and in the text of one of a pair of stelae from Hamadab 
at Meroe (below). Amanirenas is identical with the one-eyed Candace 
who was, according to Strabo (17.1.53f), C. Petronius’ opponent in the 
war between Rome and Meroe between 25 and 21/20 BC. If Strabo’s 
information concerning the family relationships of his Candace is cor¬ 
rect, her son mentioned in Strabo 17.1.54 is probably identical with 


The suggestion that Qasr Ibrim situated c. 100 km south of the southern end of 
the Dodeeaschoenus remained until the end of the AD 1st century under Roman con¬ 
trol (Adams 1983) is contradicted by the textual and epigraphical evidence, cf, e.g., E. 
Bernand 1969 No. 161, FBFIII No. 210 (AD 69-79); CIL III 14148, FHNlll No. 220 
(AD 103-105). For a brief (29-21/20 BC) Roman occupation of Q_asr Ibrim see Tbrbk 
1987b 163fr.; for the papyrus fragments from the Roman occupation see Anderson et 
al. 1979; Dorandi 1994 Nos 1227-1238. 

255 Macadam 1949 100, Pis 49f., REM 0628. 
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Prince Akinidad, who occurs in all her known monuments (below). 

The two Hamadab stelae are interpreted as Meroitic records of the 
war against Rome in 25-24 This interpretation is based pri¬ 

marily on the occurrences of the words Arme and Qes in their text, 
which were identified as Rome and Kush. The two stelae were set up 
after the end of the war in 21/20 in front of a shrine at Hamadab (Ch. 
VII. 1.2, Table S) and their text was formulated, independently of the 
actual course and outcome of the conflict, as a triumphal inscription.^^^ 
Queen Amanirenas was followed on the throne by another female 
ruler. Queen Amanishakheto, whose reign is attested to by her car- 
touches on two blocks from Temple T at Kawa,^^® a granite stela dis¬ 
covered in the forecourt of the late Amun temple at Meroe City,^^^ her 
cartouches from the palace built by her at Wad ban Naqa,^®° further 
by an unpublished stela inscribed in Meroitic cursive from Qasr 
Ibrim^®* and by her cartouche on the pylon of Beg. N. 6.^®^ The 
chronological position of her reign is indicated by the fact that her 
name occurs together with the name of Akinidad in the Amun temple 
at Kawa and in the unpublished Qasr Ibrim stela. 

Her title “Candace” in REM 1041 may indicate that she was a royal 
wife and hence it also appears possible that she was, similarly to 
Amanirenas, married to Teriteqas and that she became the successor 
of Amanirenas as ruler of Meroe because, for reasons which remain 
unknown to us, Akinidad was not accepted as a legitimate heir to the 
throne. The legitimacy of Amanishakheto was secured, like that of 
Queen Shanakdakheto (Ch. VII.2.4), through a male member of the 
royal family. In the mortuary chapel reliefs of Beg. N. 6 she is repre¬ 
sented being “crowned” by a prince^®* according to the iconographic 
pattern of Shanakdakheto’s representations. 

The prosperity of her reign is indicated by her building activity at 
Kawa and Wad ban Naqa^®'^ and attested to by the splendid collection 


F.Ll. Griffith; The Great Stela of Prince Akinizaz. JEA 4 (1917) 159-173; A. 
Vogliano: Un papiro storico greco della racconta Milanese e le campagne dei Romani in Etiopia. 
Milano 1940 6911.; Hintze 1959a 25f. 

Cf. FHNll No. 176. 

258 Macadam 1949 117 No. 106, /?£M 0706. 

25S REM 1041; for fragments of the same see Torok n.d. Ch. 31. 

260 REM 1055A, Vercoutter 1962 fig. 12. 

26' BM E 1420, Plumley 1971 PI. 8. 

262 REM 0055f. Her mortuary olfering table: Hintze 1959a 45fr. Nos 8a,b. 

268 Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 16/A,B. 

26-* Macadam 1955 23f; Vercoutter 1962; Wenig 1978 72. 
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of jewels discovered by Ferlini (1837) in a recess on the front side of 
the pyramid of Beg. N. 6. The exceptionally fine pieces include, besides 
remarkable Roman (?) and/or Roman Egyptian imports, a series of 
gold seal rings decorated with scenes representing the “divine birth” of 
the Queen and her legitimization by Amun of Napata.^®^ Amanisha- 
kheto is represented on the pylon of her funerary cult chapel Beg. N. 
6 as a triumphant warrior spearing her enemies and wearing a royal 
costume which associates her with the Nubian warrior and hunter 
deities (Ch. VII.2.4).266 

The central figure of the political history of the last third of the 1st 
century BC is, however, the enigmatic Prince Akinidad who was asso¬ 
ciated with King Teriteqas as well as with his two female successors on 
the throne.2®^ He occurs first in a royal donation text from Meroe City 
{REM 0412) as one of the donators which indicates that he is a mem¬ 
ber of the royal family; this is also suggested by the fact that in hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions his name is written in a cartouche. Although his 
identification as a crown prince in the documents where he appears in 
the company of Teriteqas and Amanirenas would seem likely, it is con¬ 
tradicted by his subsequent career: he never becomes a ruler, but con¬ 
tinues to appear wearing the titles pqr and peseta, i.e., “viceroy” of 
Lower Nubia (Ch. VII.2.3). The ambiguity of his position: his royal 
context on the one hand, and his role as an official, on the other, is 
obvious.2®^ 

In the Dakka graffiti REM 0092 and 0093 written after the success- 


2“ Torok 1987a 39fr.; Priese 1992 4411., figs 42-44. 

266 Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 17. 

262 Attested to at Dakka in two Meroitic cursive graffiti: 1) together with King 
Teriteqas and queen Amanirenas as Candace, REM 0092; 2) alone in REM 0093 
inscribed on the W thickness of the pylon entrance of the Thoth temple (cf PM VII 
plan on p. 42); further 3) on a stela from Meroe City Temple M 600 (REM 0412) in 
the company of King Teriteqas and Amanirenas as Candace; 4) on a bronze naos from 
Kawa, Temple T (REM 0628), together with Queen Amanirenas as ruler and Candace; 

5) on masonry blocks from Kawa, Temple T (REM 0705), together with Queen 
Amanishakheto; 6) in the texts of the stelae from Hamadab, REM 1003 and 1039, 
together with Queen Amanishakheto; 7) in the text of an unpublished stela from Qasr 
Ibrim (Plumley 1971, PI. 8), together with Queen Amanishakheto; 8) on masonry blocks 
from the cella of Temple M 250 at Meroe City (Garstang-Sayce-Griffith 1911, PI. 
LXII/2; REM 0402). His name and titles occur in these documents in the following 
forms: 1) Akidd pqr, 2) Akmi(d)d pqr, 3) Akinidd, 4) Akinidd pqr qoris peseta sew Qeste, 5) Akinidd, 

6) Akinidd pqr peseta pqr qoris, 7) ?, 8) Akinidd qe pqr qoris peseta. 

268 I. Hofmann’s suggestion (Zu den Titeln kike und pqr. Suppl. III.2 [1977] 

1400-1409) that all owners of the title pqr were “viziers” of the king and all were of non¬ 
royal descent is not compelling. 
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ful Meroitic attack against Philae, Syene and Elephantine in 25 BC 
Akinidad appears as pqr, a tide already occurring in the Tanyidamani 
Stela (Ch. VII.2.4) and attested from the 1st century AD in the titulary 
of princes of royal blood as well as in titularies of Lower Nubian pese- 
to-princes, in whose careers this title represents the highest possible 
rank.^®® While pqr may thus originally have had the restricted meaning 
of “royal prince” or the like, from the 2nd century AD onwards it 
could also be conferred upon high dignitaries of non-royal descent in 
the provincial administration.^^® In the reign of Queen Amanirenas 
Akinidad appears as pqr, peseta and sew Qes-te, “sew in Kush”.^^' It would 
thus seem that his appointment as governor of Akin occurred after the 
peace treaty between Augustus and the envoys of the Meroitic queen 
was concluded on Samos in 21/20 BC. The appointment signalled the 
importance for Meroe of the territory which formerly belonged to the 
vassal polity of the Triacontaschoenus created by Cornelius Callus, the 
Meroitic re-organisation of which now became possible. 

Besides the two Hamadab stelae erected under the reign of Queen 
Amanirenas and the Qasr Ibrim stela set up under the reign of her suc¬ 
cessor Queen Amanishakheto, the rank and official realm of Akinidad 
is indicated most strikingly by his building activity. At Kawa he carried 
out restoration work (the extent of which can, however, not be defined) 
together with Queen Amanishakheto. His name is written there in a 
royal cartouche. His name and titles are also inscribed in cartouches 
on the relief blocks preserved from Temple M 250 at Meroe City^^^ 
which was rebuilt by him in a most remarkable archaizing style (Ch. 
VII.5.2). These cartouches, topped by the image of the bee from the 
title of the ruler, occupy the space between the figure of the god wor¬ 
shipped in the sanctuary^^^ and the figure of Akinidad standing before 
the god and receiving life from him. Though represented without any 
royal regalia and wearing only a simple princely diadem over his nat¬ 
ural hair, Akinidad nevertheless appears here in an iconographic con- 


269 Torok 1977a. 

229 Torok 1988a 248f. It remains unknown, whether the extension of the title to non¬ 
royal persons also meant that it was no longer used by royal princes. 

22* Hofmann 1981, 291 f doubts that Qes was the Meroitic equivalent of Egyptian 
KiS/Kis/KSj/KwS/KjSj/KSwj, although she refers to the Demotic graffito Philae 410 [FHN 
III No. 254] written for a Meroite in which the land of Meroe is termed Ti n Nhs as 
well as KiS. 

222 Garstang et al. 1911 PI. XXXV/1. 

226 Probably Amun-Re; only a ram’s horn and an uraeus are preserved from his 


crown. 
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text which normally is exclusively royal: in a temple relief it could only 
be a ruler who, as high priest, performs the office of the cult and it 
could only be an actual ruler who thus receives legitimacy and power 
from the gods. 

The textual documents relating to the administration and military 
defence of the Dodecaschoenus clearly attest to the fact that this terri¬ 
tory remained under firm Egyptian control until the middle of the 3rd 
cent. AD (Ch. VII.2.7). Its population was governed by dignitaries 
belonging to local elite families of “Aithiopian” origin, as is document¬ 
ed by a series of Demotic legal/administrative documents of the hold¬ 
ers of the post of mr m§^, an official connected with the (financial) 
administration of the domain of the Isis temple at Philae. His author¬ 
ity extended over the whole Dodecaschoenus and also had the charac¬ 
ter of a district commissioner and an appellate judge.The popula¬ 
tion of the Dodecaschoenus was, however, also integrated into Egypt 
not only as to legal practice but also concerning religious life. Late 1st 
century BC-early AD 1st century Greek inscriptions^^^ record the vis¬ 
its at Philae of the river barges of “Aithiopian” deities, i.e., of deities 
worshipped in the sanctuaries of the Dodecaschoenus. According to 
Egyptian tradition, the gods possessed sacred barges which carried their 
portable boatshrines and images at certain festivals on the Nile in great 
solemnity to other sanctuaries.^^® Boat processions of this kind provid¬ 
ed an opportunity for the entire population living in the land between 
the two sanctuaries to participate in the festival. In the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods the sanctuary of Isis was famous for the boat proces¬ 
sions connected with the festivals celebrated there, and especially with 
the great Choiakh festival starting in the fourth month of the season of 
Inundation.^^^ The visits of the “Aithiopian” deities to the Isis temple 
indicate the existence of a homogeneous cultural milieu in Lower 
Nubia which also included the sanctuaries of Philae. 

The throne of Meroe was again occupied after Queen Amanisha- 
kheto by a female ruler. Queen Nawidemak. Nawidemak was repre- 


27+ Griffith 1937 33f., Dendur 1 {Sumy, 11/10 BC); 25, Dakka 29 {Slw, AD 10/11); 
53f., Philae 55 {Abk, AD 48); 37f., Kalabsha 4 {?, AD 50 or 64); 2If., Dakka 12 [Abk, 
AD 57). See also Burkhardt 1985; FHN II Nos 180-185; for the legal practice: U. 
Kaplony-Heckel: Die demotischen Tempekide. Wiesbaden 1963. For the comparison of the 
authorities of the Ptolemaic and Roman Egyptian provincial governors called stmkgoi 
and the mr see R.H. Pierce, FHNll 729. 

225 E. Bernand 1969 Nos 158/1,11, FHNll No. 170. 

226 K.A. Kitchen: Barke. LAI (1973) 619-625. 

222 Stadelmann 1982 1162. 
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sented both in a gold statuette^^® and in the reliefs of her mortuary cult 
chapel^^® wearing the insignia and the costume of ruling kings and 
queens. The fastening knot of her coat and her tasselled cord are pro¬ 
tected by a deity in the form of a couchant animal (lion or ram^^®), an 
iconographic device referring to the act of the fastening of the royal 
coat as a coronation rite and introduced, probably together with the 
tripartite costume, in the early 3rd cent. Its latest preserved 

occurrence is in Nawidemak’s representation. Similarly to the iconog¬ 
raphy of the first three female rulers Shanakdakheto, Amanirenas and 
Amanishakheto, Nawidemak’s representations also mostly emphasize 
the male attributes of rulership as, e.g., the atef-cro'Nn of Osiris^^^ and 
the tripartite costume with the tasselled cord, the latter being closely 
associated with the concept of the ruler as warrior and hunter (Ch. 
VII.2.4). In a unique manner, however, the northern wall relief in Bar. 
6 represents Nawidemak wearing a long haltered skirt leaving her 
bosom bare. This costume, which was a fashion of royal ladies in the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period,^®^ was apparently selected in order to 
show the Queen’s pendulous breasts which associate queenship with 
female fertility and perhaps also distinguish her as mother of another 
ruler.^^^ 

The regency of three queens in succession, who, however, associat¬ 
ed themselves iconographically with princes of a legitimating signifi¬ 
cance,^®^ may also indicate some sort of dynastic troubles. These seem 


Khartoum 5457, Wenig 1978 Cat. 137; inscribed [REM 1089) base Allen Memo¬ 
rial Art Museum, Oberlin, Ohio, Macadam 1966 fig. 7. 

Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 13/a, with REM 0011. Fgm. of her offering table: 
REM 0073. For a correction of erroneous localisations of the reliefs in LD V 19 see H. 
Tomandl: Lepsius’ Angaben zu den PyramidenkapeUen von Bar. 5 und 0. VA "i (1987) 
277-280. 

280 Torok 1990 fig. 37. 

Earliest preserved representations: King Amanislo in Beg. S. 5, and her mother 
(?) Kanarta Sar[...]tin in Beg. S. 4, Chapman-Dunham 1952 Pis 3/F and 3/A, rc.spec- 
tively, cf FHM II No. (115); see also the King’s Mother and Candace (?) Bartare in Beg. 
S 10, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 4/A. From the late 3rd cent. BC: wives of King 
Arqamani in Beg. N. 7, ibid. Pis 4/E, 5/A. In the 2nd cent. BC: Queen Shanakdakheto 
in Beg. N. 11 (now in Khartoum); Torok 1990 fig. 32. 1st cent. BC: King Horus h nht 
in Beg. N. 20, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 12/B. 

Shanakdakheto: Chapman Dunham 1952 PI. 8/A; Amanishakheto: LD V 40; 
Nawidemak: Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 13/B. 

^ssESZPCat. 12. 

Cf Beg. N. 6 (Amanishakheto) and N. 2 (Amanikhabale ?), Chapman-Dunham 
1952 Pis 16/A, 15/B, respectively. Also see Amanitore in the Amun temple at Naqa, 
Torok 1987a fig. 117. 

285 Pqj. Etaretey represented in Nawidemak’s tomb see REM 0077f, EHNlll 

No. 186. 
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to be indicated as well by the frequent changes in the place of royal 
burial in this period.^^® 

The character and distribution of the inscribed monuments of Nawi- 
demak’s successor King Amanikhabale^®^ indicate temple building 
and/or restoration work and donations in the Butana as well as in 
more northern regions. Their fine craftmanship reflects high cultural 
standards. The use of both Meroitic hieroglyphic and cursive writing 
for royal monuments as well as the clever renderings of the King’s 
names (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 52/4,5) indicate a flourishing period. If we 
place Amanikhabale into a chronological framework correctly, his 
adoption of Meroitic Throne name(s) indicates, on the one hand, the 
survival of a tradition started under Tanyidamani’s reign and, on the 
other, foreshadows the re-emergence of Egyptian Throne names in the 
course of the subsequent century (Ch. V.2.2). 

By the middle of the AD 1st century, the kingdom had entirely 
recovered from the shock of the conflict with Rome. Meroe entered a 
period of prosperity comparable not only in the quantity and quality 
of monumental building activity, the level of the intellectual achiev- 
ment, arts, and material culture but also probably in the reasons for 
this process to the earlier encounters with Egypt in the 8th-7th and 3rd 
centuries BC. The reign of Natakamani and his co-regent^®® Amanitore 
in the middle decades of the AD 1st century was, judging by the sheer 
quantity and the splendid quality of the monuments associated with 
them as builders or restorers, one of the most prosperous periods of 
Meroitic history. Temples of Amun were erected by them at Naqa^®® 
and Amara;^®® while the late Amun temple at Meroe City^®* and the 


Teriteqas, Amanirenas; Gebel Barkal; Amanishakheto: Begarawiya North; Nawi- 
demak: Gebel Barkal; Amanikhabale: Begarawiya North, cf. Ch. V.2.2, Table N 48-52. 
Reisner (1923 76) believed that the typologically related and seemingly contemporary 
burials at Gebel Barkal and Begarawiya belonged to a collateral and a main line ruling 
concurrendy in the Napata and Meroe City regions. The rulers in question are, how¬ 
ever, attested to in both regions, for which reason the idea was rejected by Wenig 1967 
lOff.; S. Wenig: Noch einmals zur 1. und 2. Nebendynastie von Napata. Meroitka 1 
(1973) 147-160. 

Stela REM 1038 (FHVIII No. 192) from Amun temple M 260, Meroe City; top 
of bronze flag-pole (?) Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 1936.438, REM 1026, Temple B 
(?), Kawa; liturgical vessel fgm., REM 1040, Hintze 1959a PI. IX/49; stone lion from 
water reservoir at Basa, REM 0046, Griffith 1911c Pis XXVI-XXVII. 

288 Pqj. jjjg interpretation of the textual and iconographical evidence as testimony of 
a coregency see Torok 1987a 49fr.; FHNUl Nos (211), (212). 

289 Wenig 1981. 

290 VII 157; Wenig 1977. 

29' Garstang et al. 1911 llff.; Shinnie-Bradley 1980 Olff.; Torok n.d. Ch. 31. 
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great Amun sanctuary at Gebel BarkaF®^ were restored and enlarged. 
They also built a temple dedicated to Isis at Wad ban Naqa^®^ and 
erected an Apedemak sanctuary at Naqa.^^^ A large palace at Gebel 
BarkaF®^ and the opening of a processional avenue flanked by small 
sanctuaries leading to the late Amun temple at Meroe City^®® indicate 
the planned monumental architectural reconstruction of the central 
temple- and royal quarters of the ancient capital cities Napata and 
Meroe City. At the same time, the Amun temples at Naqa and Amara 
may be interpreted as royal and cult institutions around which the 
urban development of a fairly recent (the earliest dated monument 
identified so far at Naqa^®^ is Shanakdakheto’s Temple F) and, in the 
case of Amara, of an ancient, but apparently up to that time unim¬ 
portant, settlement was started. While, due to a lack of published 
archaeological evidence, it can only be stated in general terms that the 
urban growth of Naqa, Wad ban Naqa and Napata was significant 
during Natakamani’s reign, the excavations at Meroe City also pre¬ 
sented more detailed evidence for a qualitative change in the develop¬ 
ment of the settlement. An urban development of such a complexity 
and of such a revolutionary speed is the best indicator of significant 
developments in the social, economic and cultural spheres (Ch. VII.3.2, 
VII.5). 

The iconography of the king and his co-regent Amanitore in the 
Amun temples displays an adherence to the kingship dogma as it was 
shaped in the early Meroitic period, and also underlined by the reliefs 
from the Apedemak temple at Naqa^^® with its close conceptual rela¬ 
tionship with the Apedemak temple reliefs of Arnekhamani at Musaw- 
warat es Sufra. At the same time, however, changes in religious con¬ 
cepts, kingship ideology, and intellectual orientation are also prevalent 
in these and other monuments. They may be identified partly as results 
of developments in the country and partly as results of more recent 
encounters with Egyptian concepts and means of expression. 

Natakamani’s and Amanitore’s period marks the unfolding of a 


292 PM VII 215ff. 

293 Priese 1984b; id.: Wad Ban Naqa 1844. FuB 24 (1984) 11-29. 

2®'* Game:—Wallert 1983; Zibelius 1983 and see Ch. VII.1.2, Table S. 

2“ Ch. VII.1.2, Table S. 

2“ Bradley 1982, 1984; Shinnie 1984 498-504. 

292 For the existence of Naqa in the 3rd cent. BC and earlier see, however, Ch. 
VII.4.1. 

298 Gamer-Wallert 1983. 
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process which had begun several decades earlier with the Samos peace 
treaty. The wider context, as to internal developments, of the new or 
apparently new features in Natakamani’s and Amanitore’s co-regency 
is also indicated by the completely unusual importance given to the 
crown prince in their monuments, though this is not an innovation but 
the final stage in a process of change in the state ideology: viz., of the 
process starting with the not fully explicable occurrence of a prince 
“crowning” Queen Shanakdakheto and then, in the following genera¬ 
tions, of a similar “queen-maker” in the reign of Amanishakheto and 
continuing with the emergence of Akinidad who enjoyed semi-royal 
status. The concept of the unity of King, Queen, and (Crown) Prince 
is most explicitly summarized in the decoration of the column capitals 
in the Amun temple at Naqa where the four sides of the cube-shaped 
capitals^®® display the cartouches of Natakamani, Amanitore, and 
Arkhatani (below) surmounted by double shu plumes and flanked by the 
figures of the Two Ladies, i.e., the crown goddesses Nekhbet and 
Wadjet. 

The style and execution as well as the iconographic features of the 
reliefs at Naqa, Meroe, Gebel Barkal, and Amara display strong influ¬ 
ences from Egypt and the participation of Egyptian artists and crafts¬ 
men in the building activity. Upper Egyptian models from the late 
Ptolemaic and early Roman periods are prevalent in the unique archi¬ 
tecture of the so-called Roman kiosk in front of the Naqa Apedemak 
temple (Ch. VII.5.2 and PI. 11). The remarkable intellectual niveau of 
the priesthood which, as seems probable, was responsible for the icono¬ 
graphic programs of the temples of Natakamani and Amanitore, may 
be judged by the harmonious synthesis of Meroitic concepts with 
Egyptian ones and on the balanced complexity and logical structure of 
these intricate programs. 

An archaizing tendency is manifest in the reliefs at Naqa and Amara 
and is most prevalent in the iconography of the mortuary cult chapel 
reliefs of the co-regents (Ch. VII.5.2).^*^'’ The re-emergence of Throne 
names in Egyptian hieroglyphs and the adoption of the traditional 
Kushite Throne name Hpr-ki-R^ (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 53a/4) also neat¬ 
ly emphasize the conscious adherence to the tradition of the early 


LD V 67/a; Griffith 1911c PI. XXIII. 

also the incompletely preserved dark grey basalt statue of the striding 
Natakamani from Meroe City M 998, now Liverpool Museum 49.47.709, Torok n.d. 
Ch. 94 find 998-1, PI. 191. 
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Meroitic period (see ibid. 37/4). The re-emergence of Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs in the writing of the King’s Son of Re name (which also occurs 
in Meroitic hieroglyphs) may be interpreted as a small, but significant 
detail related to the impact of contacts with Egypt. The use of Egyptian 
hieroglyphic for more than writing the royal cartouche names may also 
perhaps be surmised on the basis of the alternative writings for one of 
the King’s names. The evidence for Amanitore’s name as well as for 
the names of the princes represented in their company also shows 
attempts at a more extensive use of Egyptian hieroglyphics than in the 
preceding period. 

In the trade contacts with India and China maintained via the Red 
Sea, Rome yearly imported in the reign of Nero (AD 54-68) goods in 
the value of 100 million sesterces.^®’ The extension of unlimited 
Roman control over the Aithiopian Red Sea coast could not only seem 
as necessary in terms of the effective protection of these contacts but 
also may have appeared as useful from the point of view of a direct 
Roman access to African luxury goods. Thus motivated, Nero sent a 
reconnaissance expedition to the Middle Region some time between 
AD 61 and 63.^®^ It was meant to collect data which could serve the 
purposes of a military venture.The idea of a campaign against 
Meroe had, however, to be abandoned. Already the report of the 
reconnaissance expedition was apologetic in this sense, depicting 
Aithiopia irrealistically as a very poor country. Its importance lies, how¬ 
ever, in the realistic geographical and settlement historical data con¬ 
tained in it (Ch. VII. 1.3 with Table T) and in the mention of vassal 
and/or semi-independent polities in the southern fringes of the 
Meroitic kingdom whose territory Nero’s centurions (who travelled 
south in search of the sources of the Nile) could pass in the possession 
of letters of recommendation received from the ruler of Meroe. 

Natakamani and Amanitore appear on their monuments in the com¬ 
pany of three princes: Arikankharor,^*^^ Arkhatani,^®® and Shoraka- 
ror.^®^ The first and the second predeceased Natakamani and Ama¬ 
nitore. Arikankharor appears in the reliefs of the Apedemak temple at 


Pliny, N.H. 12.84. 

For the date: W. Schur: Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero. Leipzig 1923 52. 
3“ Cf. Cassius Dio 62.8.1, FHNlll No. 207. 

Seneca, Naturales questiones 6.8.3-4, FHN III No. 209. 

“5 FHNlll No. (213). 

3“ FHNlll No. (214). 

30^ FHNlll No. (215). 
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Naqa^®® and of the kiosk M 279 in the Amun temple at Meroe City^®^ 
and on a fine votive tablet representing him in the royal pose of smit¬ 
ing enemies.The reliefs in his mortuary chapel Beg. N. 5^*’ with 
their fine quality and carefully composed complex iconography as well 
as their Egyptian texts represent, together with the reliefs and the 
Egyptian texts in Amanitore’s chapel Beg. N. 1,*'^ a remarkable epi¬ 
sode in the Begarawiya North cemetery. In the preserved material, 
they are the first chapels inscribed in Egyptian since Beg. N. 7 (Arqa- 
mani), and are the last chapels in which a revived interest in Egyptian 
mortuary texts is manifested in such a form. Beg. N. 22 of Natakamani 
and especially Beg. N. 1 and Beg. N. 5 have archaizing iconographic 
programs and mortuary texts, the models of which, on a typological 
level, may be identified in Beg. N. 7. The texts show, however, simi¬ 
larly unambiguous signs of more recent inspirations derived from the 
grammar and orthography of Ptolemaic and early Roman Egyptian 
temple inscriptions.^'^ 

Prince Arkhatani is represented in the company of Natakamani and 
Amanitore in the reliefs of the Amun temple at Naqa.^*"* His status is 
indicated at Naqa in the doorway scenes (PI. 8) by his appearance in 
all rites connected to the ruler’s legitimization (he is also shown per¬ 
forming, with Natakamani and Amanitore, the royal rite of “running 
with the vase”^'^) and receives the diadem from the same deities who 
also confer kingship in identically formulated scenes on Natakamani 
and Amanitore. His cartouches are preceded by the Egyptian titles ntr 
mnh “beneficent god” in a writing referring as a model to the hiero¬ 
glyphic variant of the Ptolemaic royal epithet “Euergetes”, and nswt bit 
<nb> tiwy, “King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (Lord) of Two-lands”. 
In Naqa his figure is consequently accompanied by a double cartouche 


Gamer-Wallert 1983. 

“9 Torok n.d. Ch. 31. 

310 Worcester (Mass.), Art Museum 1922.145, Wenig 1978 Cat. 125. Fragment of a 
similar tablet from El Hassah (site probably identical with Meshra al Hasan, see Ch. 
VII. 1.2, Table S): Mahmoud el-Tayeb: Sculptured Relief from Al-Hasa (Sudan). JSS£4 
17 (1987) 56-57. 

Chapman-^Dunham 1952 PI. 19; Dunham 1957 12311. 

Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 18/D-F. 

According to Yellin 1979 15911. the Henu Barque Procession and Choiakh festi¬ 
val scenes in Beg. N. 1 and the judgement scene in Beg. N. 5 were modelled on 
Ptolemaic recensions of Theban prototypes of the Ramesside period. 

Griffith 1911c 62ir., Pis XXI-XXIII; Wenig 1981. 

Griffith 1911c PL XXI, cf. H. Kees: Der Opfertanz des dgfptischm Konigs. Leipzig 

1912. 
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inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs with his Throne name ^nh-h-R^, 
which is identical with Arikankharor’s Throne name and, in Meroitic 
hieroglyphs, with his Son of Re name. 

Shorakaror’s Son of Re name apparendy consists of the theonym 
(AJsor, Osiris,^'® and it was probably assumed when he became crown 
prince since it seems to make a statement about the relationship 
between Osiris and his son and heir Horus. His Throne name with 
Amun (Ch. V.2.2, Table N 54/4) establishes, in turn, a link with the 
traditional Son of Re names referring to the dynastic god. Shorakaror’s 
name and figure occur in the preserved column reliefs from the Amun 
temple at Amara^'^ and in a rock drawing at Gebel Qeili, a place 92 
miles east of Khartoum on the road leading from Khartoum to 
Kassala, incised on the northern face of a granite boulder (fig. 23). It 
is of monumental dimensions (covering c. 3.70x2.0 m) and represents 
Shorakaror and an unknown solar god. While the Amara reliefs rep¬ 
resent Shorakaror—similarly to Arikankharor and Arkhatani—as a 
member of the trio King (Natakamani)-Queen (Amanitore)-Prince and 
wearing princely dress and insignia,^*® the Gebel Qeili drawing shows 
him in the possession of full royal regalia and receiving victory and 
prosperity/fertility from a deity.^'® 

The Gebel Qeili rock drawing is interpreted as a document of the 
pacification of the southern parts of the “island of Meroe” in a period 
when the maintenance of undisturbed trade contacts with the interior 
of Africa was of vital importance.While the syncretistic solar deity 


Cf. Griffith 1912 12. 

LD V 69f.; Wenig 1977 figs 6-11. 

Torok 1987a 30ff. 

The King stands on a podium (?) the sides of which are decorated with the fig¬ 
ures of bound captives. This podium (?) also marks the upper end of the lower register 
in which seven dead enemies are represented, belonging to four different enemy types 
each being distinguished from each other by their headdresses. In his right hand the 
King holds a spear, a bow and three arrows, and the end of a long cord the other end 
of which is divided into seven cords, each tying the elbows of a captive. Since the cap¬ 
tives with tied elbows turn towards the King, they are presented by the deity to the 
King and not vke versa. Of the deity only his head, represented en face, and his two arms 
are depicted. With his left hand he holds the prisoners, in his right hand he extends a 
bundle of dhma (Andropogon Sorghum) towards Shorakaror. 

320 Xorok 1988a 280. This is not necessarily contradicted by the observation 
(Hofmann-Tomandl 1996 122) that the drawing is on the side of the rock which faces 
the Gebel and is anyway hardly visible because it is not deeply engraved: good visibil¬ 
ity is not necessarily the criterion of a monument which “records” and manifests the 
relationship between a king and his divine progenitor. Close to the rock with the draw¬ 
ing on it there is a cave in the Gebel with a (now destroyed) painting representing the 
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in the drawing points towards Hellenistic influences of a recent date 
(Ch. VII.4.1), the representation of the dead enemies on the battlefield 
follows, probably on the basis of Twenty-Fifth Dynasty or Napatan 
renderings, iconographic models of the Egyptian New Kingdom and 
may indicate the existence of pattern books compiled in the late 1st 
cent. BC and the 1st cent. AD which consisted of various themes and 
iconographic details copied from Nubian Twenty-Fifth Dynasty monu¬ 
ments.^^* The Gebel QeiU drawing may thus be interpreted as a mon¬ 
ument with a remarkable intellectual orientation in which an openness 
towards the cults and expressive means of late Hellenistic and early 
Roman Egypt was coupled with a traditionalism that developed into 
an archaizing and, in some cases, a sort of antiquarian attitude. The 
first obvious signs of this orientation may be observed in Akinidad’s 
temple building at Meroe City, and its unfolding in the edifices erect¬ 
ed by Natakamani and Amanitore. The surviving monuments of the 
rulers of the second half of the AD 1st century show an adherence to 
the archaizing models provided by the monuments of the great rulers 
from the middle of the century. 

2.7. From the early 2nd to the mid-3rd century AD 

The majority of the settlements listed in Table S (Ch. VII. 1.2) devel¬ 
oped from military- or caravan stations or small villages into prosper¬ 
ous agricultural communities or small- and medium-size settlements 
with urban features during the course of the period between the late 
1st and mid-3rd centuries AD. This development is attested to by a 
rich, though geographically unevenly distributed, archaeological evi¬ 
dence. The social structure that took shape in this period can be inves¬ 
tigated on the basis of the Meroitic texts (Ch. II. 1.1.2, VII. 3). By con- 


ram-headed Amun with Mut being worshipped by a queen and a prince (or king), indi¬ 
cating that the mountain was regarded as sacred. Thus, the drawing faced the sacred 
mountain and not the open areas south of it defended by the King. For the painting: 
G.O. Whitehead-F. Addison; Meroitic Remains. SFR 9 (1926) 51-67 PL X/2; 
Hofmann-Tomandl 1986 fig. 2. 

For Meroitic enemy representations see the comprehensive study Torok 1989a 
105fr. and cf H. Tomandl: Die Thronuntersatze vom Amuntempel in Meroe und Jebel 
Barkal. Ein ikonographischer Vergleich. VA 2 (1986) 63-72; I. Hofmann—H. Tomandl: 
Bemerkungen zu einem meroitischen Gefangenentyp. ibid. 101-111. 

Amanitaraqide: offering table Khartoum 2333, REM 0816, FHM \l\ No. (216). 
Aryesebokhe: offering table MFA (without inv. no.), REM 0815; burial Beg. N. 36 (?), 
Dunham 1957 183f. Amanitenmomide: Beg. N. 17, Dunham 1957 142fr. 
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trast, the political history of the period remains only insufficiently 
known. The impression of peaceful prosperity conveyed by the arche¬ 
ological evidence may appear false in light of the emphasis put on the 
quality of the ruler as triumphant warrior and charismatic hunter in 
the monuments. 

The incomplete archaeological evidence concerning the most impor¬ 
tant AD lst-3rd century setdements of the kingdom is complemented 
by the placenames included in the AD 2nd century into the Geographiae 
of Claudius Ptolemaios;^^^ 


TABLE U 

THE PLACENAMES OF CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAIOS 


Claudius Ptolemaios 

Bion/Juba* 

P, N** 

Meroitic 

Modem 

1. Dodecaschomus 
Philae 




Philae 

Pselcis 


Pselcin 


Dakka 

(Me)tacompso 

Hiera Sycaminos 

Tacompsos 

Hiera 


Maharraqa 



Sycaminos 


Maharraqa 

2. Betmeen Maharraqa and the Secorul Cataract 



(?)Ar(a)bis 

Aramam 



Wadi el Arab 

Primis micra 

Pidema 



Qasr Ibrim 

Cambusou tamieia 


Forum Cambusis 

Abu Simbel 

Abuncis 


Bocc(h)in 

Beqe/Boqh 

Ballana 

(?)Arabis 

(?)Gerbo 

Curambim 


Qrbe 

Abu Simbel 

Phthuri 

Phitor 


Phrse 

Faras 

Satahtha 



Sqeki 

Ashkeit 

Boon 

Buma 



Buhen 

Tasitia 

Tessata 

Stadissim 

Sdose 

Saras 

3. Between the Second and Third Cataracts 




Primis megale 

Pindimis 

Primi 

Pedeme 

Amara 

4. Beyond the Third Cataract 




Pnoups 

(P)nups 



Kerma 

(?)Pataita 

Patigga 

Pitara 


Kawa 

Erkhoas 

Arca(s) 



Argi 

Berethis 

Napata 

Beressa 



Gebel Barkal 


E.g., harness decorated with deities as warriors and bell with prisoner figures from 
Beg. N. 18 (Queen Amanikhatashan), Kendall 1982 Cat. 68, 77; Tarekeniwal on pylon 
of mortuary cult chapel Beg. N. 19, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 22. 

4.5.74, 4.7.5-7, FHNUl No. 222. For the dependence of Ptolemy on Marinos’ 
lost Diorthosis Tabulae Geographical edited around AD 114 see Ptolemy, Geogr. 1.6.1; Dihle 
1994 114ff. 
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TABLE U. Cont. 


Claudius Ptolemaios 

Bion/Juba* 

p N** 

Meroitic 

Modern 

5. Island of Meroe 
Sacole 

Saco(l)a 



(?)Dunqeil 

Sandace 

S(a)candos 


Skdi 

(?)Berber 

Nakis 



Eth.*** Neg“es 

(?) 

Orba 

Al(a)be 


Eth. Aiwa 

El Moqren 

Daru 

And(a)ro 


Eth. Daro 

Shadinab 

(Darru) 

Sacole 

Sacolcem 



(?)Mutmir 

Meroe 



Bedewe 

Begarawiya 
(site of Meroe 
City) 

Daron kome 

Darden 




Eser 

Asar 





* 4th-3rd century BC placenames, cf. Tables P-R, Ch. VI. 1.2 
** Itinerary of the Petronius expedition and the journey of 
Nero’s centurions, cf Table T, Ch. VII. 1.3 
*** Placename occurring in AD 4th cent. Ethiopian inscriptions, 
cf Littmann 1913 Nos 6f; FUN III Nos 298-299. 


The geographical extent of Meroitic royal authority is also indicated by 
a sandstone ram statue, probably from the processional avenue of a 
cult temple, inscribed for Amanikhareqerem and discovered at Soba 
near Khartoum on the Blue Nile.^^^ 

The textual and iconographic evidence relating to AD 2nd and 3rd 
century rulers^^® indicates the adherence to the complex succession 
concept of the Napatan period amalgamating patrilinearity, as was 
determined by the king’s divine sonship, with the Kushite collateral 
order (Ch. V.4.1). The succession of female members of the royal fam- 
ily327 jjj jjjg 1 ^ 5 ). centuries of the kingdom and their representation with¬ 
out “legitimating” male members of the dynasty also indicates that the 
regency of women was now interpreted in its own terms in kingship 
ideology. 

The geographical distribution and quality of the royal monuments 
indicates the existence of a powerful central power. The monumental- 


“5 Griffith 1911c Pis XV-XVI, REM 0001. 

“6 Ch. V.2.2, Table N 60-66, with references to FHNlll Nos (225)-(228), (235)-(237) 
where the evidence is presented. 

^^7 Cf Comments on FHN III Nos (225), (289), (290) with references to the icono¬ 
graphic evidence for Queens Amanikhatashan, Pat[.]rapeamani and Amanipilade, cf 
Ch. V.2.2, Table N 50, 51, 53b, 60, 73, 74. 
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ity and high quality of the architecture connected to the elite, i.e., the 
extensive quarters of palatial buildings in Meroe City and Naqa and 
the pyramid cemeteries of Faras and Karanog in Lower Nubia (Ch. 
VII.5), indicate, however, the increasing size and importance of an 
administrative-priestly elite functioning between the ruler and the pro¬ 
fessional provincial administrators. 

The difficult task of the control of the nomadic/seminomadic cattle- 
breeding populations of the Butana (Ch. VI.2.4-6), the definition and 
control of the routes of their transhumance and their taxation was 
solved from the 3rd century BC onwards by the building of hqfiK or 
water reservoirs. The hajin, were circular earthen walls with a diame¬ 
ter between 70-250 m and a height of max. 7 m, and were frequently 
associated with Apedemak temples as, e.g., at Musawwarat es Sufra 
(Arnekhamani, late 3rd century BC) and Basa (Amanikhabale, middle 
of the 1st century AD^^^). The more than 800 registered artificial water 
catchment basins in the Butana^^® determined the points at which the 
non-sedentary population groups were allowed to congregate in the 
course of their seasonal movements. Besides serving animal keeping 
and the control of the animal keepers, the hafin were also symbols of 
Meroitic royal power and through the temples associated with them 
they also promoted the acculturation of the non-sedentary population. 
The building of the water reservoirs demanded large-scale organised 
work, which can only be imagined under the conditions of a well-func¬ 
tioning centralised state. The building of the Musawwarat es Sufra 
reservoir with its estimated volume of 135,000 m^ would have demand¬ 
ed the work of 1,250 men during a building period of 250 days or, 
more realistically, the work of 250 workers over five years. 

The effective control of the central authority is attested to in Lower 
Nubia by the Meroitic mortuary inscriptions of the peseU)-pvmct% or 
“viceroys” and the provincial elite. The cursus honorum-lists presented in 
these texts describe a provincial administration directly subordinate to 
the king (Ch. VIL3.1-2). Demotic inscriptions on the walls of the tem¬ 
ples of the Roman Dodecaschoenus reveal that the civil and econom- 


Crowfoot 1911 1 Iff; REM 0046. For statuary and a Meroitic stela from the hajir 
of Umm Soda see Crowfoot 1911 PI. XIII; Hofmann-Tomandl 1986 87ff, M. Hinkel 
1990; REM 0045. 

329 M. Hinkel 1990, 1994. 

339 M. Hinkel 1994 172. Hintze 1963a 68 note 16 calculated 170,000 m3; A. 
Kleinschroth: Die Verwendung des Hafirs im meroitischen Reich. BzS 1 (1986) 79-95 
82 200,000 m3. 
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ic administration of this area, the agricultural land and incomes of 
which belonged to the temples of Isis of Philae and Thoth of Dakka 
and which was inhabited (disregarding the Roman cohorts stationed 
there) by a non-Egyptian population, continued to be controlled by a 
non-Egyptian elite. A group of Demotic inscriptions (cf Ch. II. 1.2.1) 
dating from the late 2nd to 4th centuries AD demonstrates the emer¬ 
gence of a Lower Nubian elite family acting as a vehicle for the pene¬ 
tration of Meroitic royal authority into the affairs of the Dodeca- 
schoenus. This authority culminated there in the establishment of 
Meroitic control around the middle of the AD 3rd century. 

This family, which is referred to as the “Wayekiye family” after the 
name of its most prominent members,^^’ is attested to for eight gener¬ 
ations in Demotic and Meroitic inscriptions.Their family tree is pre¬ 
sented in Table V. 

TABLE V 

THE WAYEKIYE FAMILY 
SECTION A 

Pj-§r-n-tj-snt = NN 

Paese = NN 
I? 


Tj-5r.t-Wigj.t = Homakhtyotef I = Ts-gpS Bek Makaltami 

i I 

Gen. 4 Sosen Wayekiye (A) 

SECTION B 

Gen, 3 Ssno = Soni 

,—I- 1 see Section A 

' I I 

Gen. 4 Mnjy^^i = Grmrwi.t Taese = Wayekiye (A) 

I 

Gen. 5 Wayekiye (B) 


Gen. 5 Homakhtyotef II = NN Qeren = NN Shetelten 

I I 

Gen. 6 Pj-Sr-W-nfr = Tsone Bekemete 

I 

Gen. 7 Wygte = NN 

I 

Gen. 8 Tj-gr.t-pa-tw.t 


Gen. 1 
Gen. 2 

Gen. 3 


331 Millet 1969 77fr.; Burkhardt 1985 89fr. 

332 Griffith 1937 81 Ph. 251 (Paese, FHAflll No. 231); 78 Ph. 223 (Sosen, FHAflll 
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Paese of Generation 2 lived in the 2nd half of the AD 2nd century and 
held the offices of a krny and pi rd of Isis. His titles also occur else¬ 
where in the evidence. The first occurs in Meroitic inscriptions in the 
form qoren. It is tempting to explain the Meroitic word as deriving from 
qore, “ruler”.The second tide, translated as “agent (of Isis)”, occurs 
in Meroitic texts in the form perite flVosseJ.^^'^ Makaltami of Generation 
4 in the early 3rd century AD was “strategus” or district commission¬ 
er and chief manager of the economic affairs of temples (probably with 
competence over the whole Dodecaschoenus^^'’), while Bek of the same 
generation carried out restoration work on the Dakka temple on behalf 
of a qoren responsible for the estate management of the temples of the 
Dodecaschoenus. A monumental prayer, written in AD 227/8 on the 
wall of the Philae Isis temple, frames a report about the activity of 
Wayekiye (A) and his father Hornakhtyotef I of Generations 3-4.^^® It 
dates to AD 227/8. The father has the title of qoren of Isis. Wayekiye 
(A) himself, who refers to the pious deeds that his elder brothers had 
carried out in the service of Isis and which he wants to emulate, is hont- 
priest of Sothis and waab-pnest “of the five living stars”, as well as hr- 
tp n nsw n K$, “chief wizard of the King of Kush”. The first two titles 
signify, in general terms, the higher priesthood of the Egyptian sanctu¬ 
aries and correspond to the Greek JipO(t)ii'tTic, “prophet” and tepeuc, 
“priest”, respectively.Seemingly, the titles of Wayekiye (A) refer to 


No. 232); 99 Ph. 344 (Makaltami, FHN III No. 243); 32 Dak. 33 (Bek, FHN III No. 
244); 12If. Ph. 421 (Wayekiye [A], FHNin No. 245); 0089 (Wayekiye [A], FHN 

III No. 246); REM 0088 (Taese w. Wayekiye [A], FHN111 No. 247); Griffith 1937 112f 
Ph. 410 (Manitawawi and Hornakhtyotef II); 85 Ph. 257 (Hornakhtyotef II, FHN 111 
No. 250); 26ff Dak. 30 (the same, FHN 111 No. 251); 65 Ph. 120 (Wayekiye [B], FHN 
III No. 252); 113 Ph. 411 (Atengeytenrie, FHN 111 No. 253); 31 Dak. 31 (Qcren, FHN 
III No. 254); 31 Dak. 32 (Shetelten, FHN III No. 255); 84 Ph. 254 and 110 Ph. 403 
(Wygte, FHN III Nos 262f). 

Hintze 196.3b 7; Hofmann 1981 61f 

33+ REM 0088f, 0099, 0111, 0122, cf FHN III Nos 246f 

335 FHNll No. 180; III No. 229. 

336 Griffith 1937 121f Ph. 421, FHN 111 No. 245. 

33^ For the broad meaning of the titles see Otto 1905 76ff The first, as it seems, 
indicates membership in the highest echelon of the priesthood of a temple; the second 
in a lower one (cf Holbl 1994 101). Title combinations of this type including several 
priesthoods on different levels of the hierarchy in different sanctuaries and of different 
deities are, however, common in contemporary Egyptian texts and abundantly attested 
to in 2nd through 4th cent. AD Meroitic inscriptions. They can be interpreted as evi¬ 
dence for the existence of several cults (of ^nnaoi, i.e., deities sharing a temple) in the 
same temple on the one hand, and of priestly colleges uniting the priesthood of sever¬ 
al sanctuaries, on the other. 
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two cults and to a court office. Yet, though the star Sothis was also 
worshipped in the personified form of the goddess Sothis, especially in 
her form Isis-Sothis,^^® the second title, which refers to the five plan¬ 
ets, i.e., an astronomical notion and not a temple cult, makes it suffi¬ 
ciently clear that the first tide defines its owner as an astronomer as 
well. The third fide points, again, in this direction. Viewed together, 
all three titles of Wayekiye (A) seem to be connected with a special cat¬ 
egory of priests belonging to the class of the tepcypappaTeic, the 
learned “writers of the sacred books”. We find them under the terms 
wnw^ in Egyptian and tbpoXoyoc, cbpooKOtioc in Greek documents.^®® 
They were educated, as the Greek terms reveal, in astronomy and 
astrology and were responsible, as the Egyptian title “hour-watcher” 
suggests, for measuring the 12 hours of the day and the 12 hours of 
the night and defining their lengths during the course of the year as 
the lengths of the two halves of the day changed with the seasons.^'^*^ 
Horologoi and horoskopoi are mentioned in the evidence relating to the 
temples in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods and were also to be 
found in the service of the Ptolemaic court. 

The title “chief wizard of the King of Kush” thus may be interpret¬ 
ed as evidence of a significant intellectual contact between the Meroitic 
court and a learned priestly member of the Meroitic elite in the Egyp¬ 
tian Dodecaschoenus. It appears very likely that he received what 
sounds like a court title from the Meroitic ruler in return for intro¬ 
ducing, or re-introducing in Meroe the methods of time-reckoning in 
the advanced form practiced by the priests of the Egyptian temples in 
the Roman period.^^^ Wayekiye (A), priest of an Egyptian sanctuary in 
the Egyptian Dodecaschoenus belonged, however, to a non-Egyptian 
elite family of this region. It is reasonable to speculate that the invita- 


“8 L. Kakosy: Sothis. Zd V (1984) 1110-1117, cf. /W VI 210, 219, 223fr. 

888 J. Osing: Stundeneinteilung, -beobachter. lA VI (1985) 100-101. 

840 carried out their task, which was a very complicated one considering the 

actual state of astronomy, with the help of the sundial in the day and the clepsydra, or 
of astronomical calculations, in the night; and worked with the astronomical instruments 
called b'y n Imy-wmvt, (|)OlVl^ daTpoX-Oyictc, “Vizier’s stave”, and mrhyt, (bpoT-OyiOV, 
“Stundenzeiger” and used stellar charts: W. Spiegelberg: Varia 15. Der Name des 
astronomischen Vizierstabes. ^AS 53 (1917) 113-114. 

8 **’ For a building and its graffiti connected to astronomy at Meroe City see B.B. 
Williams: Observations on the Meroe Observatory. Unpubl. paper submitted at the 
Eighth International Coriference for Meroitic Studies, September 1996, London, cf Welsby 
Sjostrom (ed.) 1996 155. For the building itself see Torok n.d. Ch. 80. 

8 "*^ O. Neugebauer-R. Parker: Eg)>ptmn Astronomical Texts I-III. London 1960-1964 I 
95fr., II 3fr. 
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tion he received to Meroe was addressed not only to the learned 
Egyptian priest but also to the aristocrat of “Aithiopian” origins. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that Wayekiye (A) and his wife were buried beyond 
the Egyptian border^^^ and not in the still Egyptian Dodecaschoenus, 
it is indeed tempting to conclude that Wayekiye (A) not only acted as 
a vehicle of Egyptian knowledge but also as an instrument of Meroitic 
political influence. 

Manitawawi and Homakhtyotef II (Generations 4-5) were “agents of 
the King of the Land of Nubia”, “princes of the country of Takompso” 
and “chiefs (?) of the Triacontaschoenus” indicating that they were no 
longer in Egyptian service but had been appointed “princes”^'^^ of the 
region at the southern frontier of the Dodecaschoenus as well as gov¬ 
ernors of the entire region between the First and Second Cataracts by 
the king of Meroe. The statement they make in their inscriptions writ¬ 
ten around the middle of the AD 3rd century that they come annual¬ 
ly to perform the services for Isis indicates a legal situation in which 
non-Egyptian priests and agents of Isis, who are at the same time 
agents of the king of Meroe, exert control over the temple estates in 
the Dodecaschoenus. The title “chief (?) of the Triacontaschoenus” sug¬ 
gests that control of temple affairs led to the establishment of a sort of 
political control as well. Around AD 250, Homakhtyotef II of Genera¬ 
tion 5 was high priest of Thoth of Dakka and reports that he received 
during his tenure five royal letters from the king of Meroe containing 
various decrees. His inscription^'*^^ indicates, however, that Hornakhtyo- 
tef II and other non-Egyptian high priests continued to hold appoint¬ 
ments in the Egyptian priestly college of Isis of Philae as well while 
receiving orders from the king of Meroe and his Lower Nubian deputy, 
the peseta. Their political status is also indicated by an inscription of 
Homakhtyotef s brother Qeren^'^® in which he prays for a safe journey 
to Meroe and favour with the king there and to be granted the oppor¬ 
tunity by the “great Fate, lord of Ma'at”^"*^^ to deliver the annual 
taxes. 


REM 0088-0089. 

344 Demotic term rp, rp^i, “(hereditary) prince/chief’ (from rp^t, prince) is used 
in their texts. 

Griffith 1937 26ff. Dak. 30, 4HVIII No. 251. 

Griffith 1937 31 Dak. 31, Em III No. 254. 

Of. R. Schlichting: Leben. M III (1979) 949-951 950f. 

One safe journey by Qeren is indicated by his Demotic graffito inscribed on the 
S front of the Apedemak temple at Naqa, H.J. Thissen in: Zibelius 1983 38-40. 
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The Meroitic supremacy in the Dodecaschoenus is also indicated by 
the absence of evidence for the existence of Roman garrisons in the 
area after AD 217/8.^^® The withdrawal of Roman mihtary forces was 
probably motivated by the great plague of AD 200*^® but was finally 
brought about by the shift of the line of defence from Lower Nubia to 
the Syene/Aswan region in view of the costs of an in-depth defence 
and the favourable political arrangement established by the priesthood 
of the Dodecaschoenus. In this process, the Roman withdrawal and the 
Meroitic advance were complementary. 

The northern advance of the Meroitic kingdom was stimulated by 
the difficulties of the Roman government which, however, also deliv¬ 
ered the Egyptian-Meroitic frontier region to the raids of the nomadic 
tribes (appearing in the evidence as TrogPJodytes and Blemmyes) of 
the region of the Eastern Desert/Red Sea Hills,thus requiring the 
establishment of a Meroitic defense of Lower Nubia. 

A northward movement was also motivated by the emergence of the 
kingdom of Aksum along the southern reaches of Kush. The kingdom 
of Aksum originally had its center at Aksum, which lay at the inter¬ 
section of routes connecting the Nile with the Red Sea port of Adulis 
and Adulis with the First Cataract region and further Aksum with the 
interior of Africa. It emerged as a centralized kingdom uniting tribal 
kingdoms in the AD 1st century. In the 2nd or 3rd century, a king of 
Aksum directed a campaign against peoples hving north of Aksum 
between the rivers Takkaze and Atbara and against tribes in the region 
between Egypt and the Red Sea ports. His campaign also reached 
Meroitic territory. This unknown ruler established a caravan route 
between Aksum and Egypt which avoided the Nile Valley, thus secur¬ 
ing a direct land communication with Egypt.^^^ By the AD 3rd cen¬ 
tury, Aksum was powerful enough to intervene in South Arabia and 


Last mentions of the Cohors II Ituraeorum equitata in AD 204 (P.Oxy. FV 735, 
F//JVIII No. 238), of the Cohors I Flavia Cilicum equitata in AD 217/8 {All 1974 664, 
FKN III No. 239). The latest Greek ostraca receipts for wine addressed to the troops 
stationed at Dakka date from the AD 210s, Cs. Lada^L. Rubinstein; Greek Ostraca 
from Pselkis. 110 (1996) 135-155. The latest 3rd cent, graffito connected with 
works in the quarries of Kertassi between Dabod and Kalabsha and dated with a reg¬ 
nal year of a Roman emperor was written in AD 251, SBV 8486-8488, 8490-8492. 

3“ Cassius Dio 76.13.1, FHMlll No. 241. 

Recorded already in the late Ist-early 2nd cent. AD; Desanges 1992 370 (around 
AD 84); P.Milano 40, FHNlll No. 224. 

Adulitana II in Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia Christiana 2.60-63, FHN\\\ No. 
234; Burstein 1984 220; Munro-Hay 1991 7311., 80. 
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develop political and economic contacts across the Red Sea as well as 
with the Mediterranean world; and around the end of the century was 
a successful rival of Meroe in the commerce in exotic African wares. 

2.8. The last century of the “Meroitic” dynasty and the disintegration of 
the kingdom 

The Meroitic inscriptions preserved from the AD 3rd and early 4th 
centuries render possible the reconstruction of an intricately stratified 
society and a sophisticated civil and economic administration. Lower 
Nubia between the Roman frontier and the Second Cataract was 
under the authority of a royal deputy with the title of peseta [pesta] of 
Akin, i.e., Lower Nubia. The towns and villages of the densely settled 
Nile Valley were governed by district officials closely associated with 
the cult temples. The area between the Second and Third Cataracts 
was under the authority of an official called skqeh who resided in the 
area of Sedeinga, the Atiye/Twete of Meroitic texts (for the history of 
the site and the placename see Tables G, L, P, R, S and cf Ch. 
VI.2.6). The importance of the sleqen is indicated by the richness of the 
Meroitic pyramid cemetery of Sedeinga (Ch. VIL1.2, Table S). Due to 
lack of evidence, the governmental structure of the kingdom south of 
the Third Cataract remains obscure. Its similarity, however, to the 
sophisticated and at the same time traditionally clericalized Lower 
Nubian administration is suggested by the character and number of the 
southern settlements among which we find large urban centres such 
as Kawa, Napata, Meroe City, and Naqa as well as a considerable 
number of medium-size urban settlements, and villages with smaller 
population besides the, partly seasonal, settlements of peoples prac¬ 
ticing transhumance in the Butana (cf Ch. VIL1.2, Table S and 
Ch. VIL2.4-6). 

By the middle of the AD 3rd century the kingdom had to face seri¬ 
ous political and economic difficulties. They were caused by the crisis 
in the Roman Empire, the decline of governmental machinery and the 
economy of Egypt (leading to the general reorganisation of the provin¬ 
cial government structure beginning in the reign of Diocletian [AD 
284-305]^^'^) and by the political and economic threats represented by 

353 Munro-Hay 1991 30ff. 

See, with literature, A.K. Bowman: Egypt after the Pharaohs 332 BCAD 642 from 
Alexander to the Arab Conquest. London 1986 72ff.; R.S. Bagnall: Egypt in iMte Antiquity. 
Princeton 1993 passim. 
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the kingdom of Aksum to the south, by the Blemmyan tribes to the 
east, and the tribes of the Noba to the southwest (cf Ch. 1.3). The 
archaeological evidence nevertheless attests to a general prosperity in 
the 3rd century. By the end of the century, however, signs of a dis¬ 
proportionate development begin to show. Before the emergence of 
new textual and settlement historical evidence, we are bound to accept 
the rather hypothetical explanation of the increasing disbalance be¬ 
tween the two halves of the kingdom to the north and south of the 
Third Cataract according to which the socioeconomic structure of the 
southern half disintegrated because of large-scale immigration of 
Nubian-speaking Noba groups and by the growing pressure of Aksum 
while the traditional social, economic, and governmental structure of 
the northern half, less severely threatened by external factors, could be 
maintained for a longer period. 

The Meroitic penetration into the control of the Dodecaschoenus 
through the priesthood of members of the remarkable Wayekiye fami¬ 
ly (Ch. VII.2.7, Table V) during the first half of the 3rd century has 
already been discussed in the foregoing. It becomes apparent from the 
report of Tami, a Meroitic “corn-measurer” of Isis of Philae, written 
around AD 253^^® that from AD 240/41 onwards the collection of 
taxes in grain for the temples of the Dodecaschoenus was controlled 
by this official of Meroitic origin, until in 249/50 he fell into disgrace 
both “with every important person of the northern [compound] and 
of the southern [compound]Similarly to the mid-3rd century 
documents of the Wayekiye family, Tami’s inscription also indi¬ 
cates a rather ambivalent co-existence of powers^^^ leading eventually 
to minor clashes in which the peseta of Lower Nubia was involved as 
well. 

In his second and third regnal years King Teqorideamani^^^ sent 
two official delegations to Philae led by Pasan, a high Meroitic digni- 


For a summary of the problem and its literature see Torok 1996. 

“6 Griffith 1937 11911. Ph. 417, PHHlll No. 261. 

Transl. R.H. Pierce. 

“8 Millet 1969 26fr. 

8 ^® Attested to on the inscribed statue bases (?) REM 0408-0410 from Apedemak 
temple M 6 at Meroe City and his offering table REM 0829. Buried in Beg. N. 28, 
Dunham 1957 18511. Two kings named Teqorideamani were suggested by Wenig 1967 
27f., 43f.; for the elimination of the phantom Teqorideamani [1] see J. Desanges: 
L’amphore de Tubusuctu et la datation de Teqerideamani. MNL 11 (1972) 17-21; 
Hofmann 1978 170ffi 
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tary. In the remarkable Demotic report and prayer^®*^ written by Pasan 
on the second occasion and dating from April 10, AD 253, it is record¬ 
ed that the Choiakh festival of Isis was officially attended by Pasan as 
the King’s envoy as well as by the peseta of Lower Nubia. Pasan was 
instructed to act on behalf of his lord as performer of rites which were 
otherwise the privilege of the ruler as high priest of the cults. The 
Meroitic presence accompanied by such an unusual demonstration of 
authority over, and involvement in the religious affairs of the temples 
in the region seems to have resolved an Egyptian opposition which 
ended with an agreement between the priestly college of Philae and 
envoys of the king of Meroe in the person of the peseta Abratoye 
(already occurring in Pasan’s AD 253 inscription) and the former 
“corn-measurer” Tami in AD 260.^®' The agreement secured almost 
unlimited Meroitic authority, as is indicated by the inscription of the 
latter recording that Tami was privileged to appoint and invest into his 
office a prophet in the Isis temple, performing thus an official act for¬ 
merly reserved for the “High Priest of Alexandria and Whole Egypt” 
as delegate of the Praefect of Egypt.^®^ While Abratoye and Tami com¬ 
memorated their negotiations in inscriptions written in Greek in order 
to proclaim the Meroitic rights in the official language of Roman 
Egyptian administration, another embassy of the period engraved a 
report in a side chamber of the Isis temple in Meroitic cursive. The 
members of this embassy, which was led by another peseta, added fur¬ 
ther weight to their presence in the sanctuary by engraving their fig¬ 
ures clad in full Meroitic official garb and arranged in two proces¬ 
sions.^®^ All recorded embassies indicate there was joint participation 
in the control of the estates of the temples of the Dodecaschoenus. 

In the late 3rd-early 4th century, the throne of Meroe was occupied 
by King Yesebokheamani who is attested to by a Meroitic stela from 


For the genre uniting a proscynema formula with an official report and a prayer 
developed in the Demotic inscriptions of AD 3rd century Meroitic dignitaries visiting 
the sanctuaries of the Dodecaschoenus see Burkhardt 1985 50ff. Though these texts 
were written by the temple scribes who were partly, or mosdy, of Egyptian descent, the 
non-Egyptian character of the genre is obvious. 

361 E. Bemand 1969 192ff. Nos 180f, FHJV 111 Nos 265f 

362 Otto 1905 58ff., 232ff. 

363 Griffith 1912 34ff., Pis XVIII-XXX, fiEM 0097-0111, FHMlll No. 267; Torok 
1978a; L. Torok: Remarks on the Meroitic Chamber in Philae. in: Leclant-Vercoutter 
(eds) 1978 313-316. 
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Apedemak temple M 6 in Meroe a sandstone lion inscribed in 

Meroitic hieroglyphs from Qasr Ibrim,^®^ and by two dedications 
inscribed in Meroitic on a wall of the Philae temple compound.^®® The 
latter are supposed to commemorate a visit of the king of Meroe after 
the official withdrawal of the southern Egyptian border from Hiera 
Sycaminos/Maharraqa to Syene/Aswan in AD 298.®®^ The shift in 
frontier is interpreted as an acknowledgement of the prevailing status 
quo (see above), but Diocletian’s frontier correction was direedy moti¬ 
vated by the increasing aggressivity of the Blemmyan tribes living 
between the Lower Nubian Nile and the Red Sea and the dangers rep¬ 
resented by the, however ephemeral, Meroitic-Blemmyan alliances.®®® 
The period of the 3rd to 5th centuries witnessed the integration of 
these tribes into larger units and the emergence of their tribal king¬ 
doms.®®® The developing Blemmyan polities represented a constant 
threat to the Upper Egyptian and Lower Nubian settlements and 
usurped control over trade routes in the Eastern Desert. Meroe fol¬ 
lowed the same policy towards the Blemmyans in the North as well as 
the Noba in the South (see below) like Roman diplomacy which had 
tried to engage as federates fractions of, or whole peoples living by the 
frontiers and representing actual or possible danger by convincing 
them to support the Roman frontier defences in return for subsidies or 
setding them in Roman territory.®^® 


RFM 0407, FKNm No. 277. 

Plumley: Qasr Ibrim 1966. J£4 52 (1966) 9-12 PI. IV/3 (text not published). 

“6 RFM 0119-0120, FHNlll No. (276). 

For the date: P.Beatty Panop. 1, A.K. Bowman: Papyri and Roman Imperial 
History. JRi' 66 (1976) 153-173 159; cf. L. Castiglione: Diocletianus und die Blemmyes. 
^AS 96 (1970) 90-103 96 with note 17; A.K. Bowman: The Military Occupation of 
Upper Egypt in the Reign of Diocletian. BASF 15 (1978) 26-30. 

For conflicts in the frontier region see Claudianus, carmim min. 25.70-75, FHAIII 
No. 278 (about Roman frontier defence around AD 283); Genethliacus of Maximian 
Augustus 17.4, F7/JV III No. 279 (around AD 291); Paneg. Constantii 5.2, FH/V III No. 
280 (AD 297/8 [?]); Johannes Zonaras 12.31, FHJV III No. 281; also cf. Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, Qarfr. tyr. 3.1, Aurelian 33, FKH\\\ No. 283; Prob. 17.2-3, FHN 111 
No. 284; Zosimus, Historia Nova 1.71.1, FHN 111 No. 323. 

Updegraff 1978, 1988; cf T. PapadopouUos: Africanobjizantina. Byzantine Influmce.^ 
on Negro-Sudanese Cultures. Athens 1966; V. Christides: Ethnic Movements in Southern 
Egypt and Northern Sudan: Blemmyes-Beja in Late Antique and Early Arab Egypt until 
707 A.D. Usty Filotogcke 103 (1980) 129-143. 

For Roman federate policy see Averil Cameron 1993 HOff; ead.: The 
Mediterranean World in Late Antiquity AD 395-600. London-New York 1993 48ff.; T.S. 
Burns: Barbarians within the Gates of Rome. A Study of Roman Military Poliey and the Barbarians, 
ca. 375-425 A.D. Indianapolis 1994 xiiiff 
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The frontier withdrawal was described by the AD 6th century his¬ 
torian Procopius^^' as the resettlement of the Nobatai (elsewhere 
Nobades or Nubians) from the Kharga Oasis in Egypt to the evacuat¬ 
ed Dodecaschoenus as Roman federates. At the same time, a foedus 
would also have been concluded with the Blemmyans. In Procopius’ 
Nobatai we may identify, however, the population of Lower Nubia 
itself,^^^ which also included a Nubian-speaking ethnicity originating 
from the southern regions of the kingdom and which apparently 
arrived here during the course of the resetdement begun in the late 3rd 
century BG (Ch. VII.2.3). The shift away of the Roman frontier neces¬ 
sitated the establishment of the Meroitic defense of the former Dode¬ 
caschoenus. The task was partly resolved by settling southern war- 
riors^^^ in the Kalabsha area as well as at Sayala near Maharraqa.^^'*^ 
The last decades of the Meroitic dynasty are poorly documented. 
The survival of the dynasty and of the myth of the state (as docu¬ 
mented in the latest known dated monuments which are relevant from 
this point of view, viz., the reliefs in the temples of Natakamani and 
Amanitore from the AD 1st century) is indicated by the preservation 
of the traditional iconography of kingship in the mortuary cult chapels 
of the last rulers as well as by the occurrence of collateral inheri¬ 
tance.While the pyramid burials of the last five or so ruler genera¬ 
tions and the latest sections of the elite cemeteries of Begarawiya West 
and South display the signs of a rather sudden economic decline, their 
architecture, reliefs, and equipment still indicate a cultural continuity. 
However, the latest houses in the central part of Meroe City differ rad¬ 
ically from the earlier architecture of the southern capital. Though it 
remains uncertain whether the house type found in central Meroe City 


De belh persico 1,19.28-35, FHMIW No. 328. 

For the resettlement of Lower Nubia by Nubian-speakers see Adams 1976 2Iff, 
165ff, who explains the disappearance of Meroitic literacy after the end of the Meroitic 
dynasty and the emergence of Old Nubian literacy around the AD 8th cent, by con¬ 
necting the disappearing language with that of the elite of Meroitic Lower Nubia and 
Old Nubian with the surviving population. 

For the affinities of their burial customs and hand-made pottery cf Torbk 1988b 

178ffi 

For the archaeological evidence see Ricke et al. 1967; Strouhal 1984; K. Kromer: 
Rimische Weinstuben in Sayala. Wien 1967; Fathi Afifi Bedawi 1976; for its interpretation 
see also Tbrok 1978b; 1988b 178 ff. 

Chapman-Dunham 1952 Pis 2Iff; for King Tamelordeamani as younger (half-) 
brother of his predecessor Teqorideamani see REM 0059, 0829. For the chronology of 
the last ruler generations (Ch. V.2.2, Table N): Hofmann 1978 179ff 
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was characteristic for the whole of the late settlement or only for the 
quarter built over the partly pulled-down palatial buildings of the for¬ 
mer “Royal Enclosure” (cf fig. 24), it is obvious that the poor clusters 
of small rooms with thin mudbrick walls arranged around spatious 
open courts^^® were built for extended families, thus representing an 
earlier unknown type of habitation at the site and the existence of a 
social context earlier unknown. The very end of habitation at Meroe 
City is represented by squatter occupation in the abandoned temples^^^ 
and by poor burials cut into the walls of deserted palatial buildings and 
in the inner rooms of the late Amun temple^^® as well as the complete 
disappearance of Meroitic wheel-turned pottery. All these phenomena 
may be associated with the latest pottery types found at Meroe City.^^® 
These handmade ceramic wares, frequently with a burnished slip and 
incised figural and geometric decoration of an archaic style, also occur 
in the late commoners’ cemeteries (Middle and Northern Necropoleis, 
fig. 16) at Meroe City^®*’ where they belong into a non-Meroitic mor¬ 
tuary cult context. The latest royal and elite burials of purely Meroitic 
type date from the second third of the AD 4th century.®®’ Even though 
in the tombs of the Middle and Northern Necropoleis only one or two 
objects could be identified which were datable to the late 4th or the 
early 5th century,®®’^ the dating of the early non-Meroitic type burials 
in these and other cemeteries of the South to the terminal Meroitic 


”6 Torok n.d. Ch. 2.7, 47-48, 74, 80, fig. 3, PI. 173; cf. also Shinnie-Bradley 1980 
159ff. 

3” Bradley 1984 211. 

Torok n.d. Ch. 29, 31, PI. 87. Similar burials were observed in, and around the 
great Amun temple B 500 at Napata: Reisner 1917 216; Dunham 1970 85ff. 

Bradley 1984 211. 

380 Garstang et al. 1911 29fr.; Torok n.d. Ch. 101-102. 

38' The end of Beg. W. and S. was dated (L. Torok: An Archaeological Note on the 
Connections between the Meroitic and Ballana Cultures. StudiaAeg 1 [1974] 361-378; 
Torok 1988b 331f) around AD 360 and was associated with Ezana’s campaign (see 
below). An earlier dating of the Ezana campaign to around AD 324 was, however, sug¬ 
gested by Munro-Hay 1991 202ff 

382 It is generally believed that Qustul-Ballana Type 6 Egyptian import amphorae 
(see Emery-Kirwan 1938; Torok 1988b) occurred in a significant quantity in tombs of 
the Middle Necropolis; in fact, however, only one exemplar (= Garstang et al. 1911 
shape 34) is recorded from tomb M 376. Another example comes from a secondary 
interment in tomb M 507 of the Northern Necropolis. A coloured glass flask of a type 
dated to c. AD 300-400 was found in tomb M 300 of the Middle Necropolis. For these 
tombs see Torok n.d. Ch. 101, 103; for the amphora type see, with a slightly too late 
dating of its distribution, J.W. Hayes in: Meroitica 6 (1982) 207 f; for the dating see also 
Torok 1988b 168f 
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period is very likely. Though the apparent contemporaneity of the late 
Meroitic and early Post-Meroitic complexes was recently interpreted in 
the terms of a transition process occurring entirely within the ethnic 
and cultural context of the late Meroitic socio-cultural complex, 
instead of an organic development only superficial contacts can be 
identified between the late Meroitic burial type and the type repre¬ 
sented by the late tombs of the Meroe Northern and Middle Necro¬ 
poleis and related cemeteries.^®'*^ The coexistence of two radically dif¬ 
ferent cultural complexes suggests the arrival of a population with dif¬ 
ferent traditions. The burials of this population, especially the rich 
tumulus burials excavated at el Hobagi 65 km south-west of Meroe 
City on the west bank of the Nile,^®^ display the features of a tribal 
society composed of a warrior elite and seminomadic cattle-breeders. 
Though it remains unsupported by sufficient excavation data, it seems 
that the el Hobagi burials represent the highest echelon of this social 
complex the material heritage of which is characterized by tumuli of 
substantial size and distributed from the region of the Sixth Cataract 
to Lower Nubia. These bearers of the Post-Meroitic culture in the 
South are identified with groups of Nuba/Noba ethnicity arriving from 
the regions west of the Nile. 

The Nuba/Noba of the Greek sources were Nubian-speakers and 
were recorded in the 3rd century BC through the AD 2nd century^®® 
as living west of the Nile occupying a territory extending from the 
height of Meroe City as far north as the Bayuda region.They were 
politically organized into tribal “kingdoms” and belonged to the same 
large ethnic family a branch of which already lived by New Kingdom 
times in the Nubian Nile Valley and a part of which appeared in 
Lower Nubia with the early Meroitic re-settlement (Ch. 1.3.2, 3.5; 
VII.2.3). Conflicts between Noba of the western peripheries and the 


Lenoble 1987, 1989, 1992, 1994, 1996; P. Lenoble: Chiens de paiens. Une tombe 
postpyramidale a double descenderie hors de Meroe. ANM 5 (1991) 167-183; id.: 
Plateaux de gobelets dans les sepultures de Meroe. Un equipment liturgique de la liba¬ 
tion Isiaque “ethiopienne”. in: Davies (ed.) 1991 246-252; id.: La sacrifice funeraire de 
bovines de Meroe a Qustul et Ballana. in: Homnwges Leclant II 269-283; P. 
Ixnoble^Nigm ed Din Mohammed Sharif: Barbarians at the Gates? The Royal 
Mounds of el Hobagi and the End of Meroe. Antiquity 66 (1992) 626-635. 

Torok 1996 and cf P.L. Shinnie-J.H. Robertson: ‘The End of Meroe’—A 
Comment on the Paper by Patrice Lenoble and Nigm el Din Mohamed Sherif Antiquity 
67 (1993) 895-899. 

“5 Lenoble 1994, 1996. 

386 Pliny, MH. 6.192; Claudius Ptolemaios 4.5.6. 

38^ Eratosthenes in Strabo 17.1.2, FHNW No. 109. 
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kingdom of Meroe are hinted at by AD 1 st century triumphal repre¬ 
sentations from Napata, Meroe City,^®® and Gebel Qeili (fig. 23). Their 
settlement east of the Nile is first recorded in a textual source in 
inscriptions of the Aksumite king Ezana^^® commemorating his cam¬ 
paign directed in the second third of the AD 4th century^®® against the 
king of Meroe and the Noba who occupied territories in the Northern 
Butana and the Bayuda region which they had taken from the king of 
Meroe. 

The eastward movement of the Noba and their settlement in the 
Butana represent a development the actual reasons and course of 
which remain unknown, similarly to the reasons for the great migra¬ 
tions towards and across the frontiers of the Roman Empire in Late 
Antiquity.^®’ It is supposed^^^ that their movement first across the Nile 
and then their east-, north-, and southward expansion in the Butana 
was initially encouraged by the rulers of Meroe and they played a role 
comparable, again, to that of the barbarian foederati consitituting an 
increasingly large part of the Roman army and settled during the same 
period over the whole of the Roman Empire. This similarity is also cor¬ 
roborated by the occurrence of the settling and resettling of vassal 
tribes in AD 4th century Aksum,*®^ thus attesting to the existence in 
contemporary African cultures of a political practice which is usually 
understood as a special development within Roman foreign policy. It 
cannot be excluded that their settlement also represented a defensive 
measure against the Aksumites. Aksumite aggression against Kushite 
territory is already attested to in the AD 2nd or early (?) 3rd century 
(Ch. VII.2.7, end) and one or perhaps two Aksumite occupations of 
Meroe City by one of Ezana’s predecessors or by Ezana himself prior 
to his conversion to Christianity^®'^ are indicated hy fragments of two 


388 ■J’qj'oIj 1989a 192ff., figs 300-312; for the correction of the reading of the Meroitic 
cursive inscription on prisoner statuette BM 65222 believed erroneously to refer to “the 
lord of the Noba” see I. Hofmann—H. Tomandl—M. Zach: Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Nubier. Meroitka 10 (1989) 269-298 277f 

In Greek, Sabaean and Ge‘ez from the city of Axum: littmann 1913 Nos 6-7; 
in Greek, Ge‘ez and South Arabian from Geza Agumai north of Axum: E. Bemand et 
al. 1991 367ff. No. 2T0bis, cf FHN III No. 298 (Greek version); in Greek and Ge‘ez 
from Axum: E. Bernand et al. 1991 No. 271, cf FHNlll No. 299 (Greek version). 

For the date see above and FHM III Nos 285, 286, 298, 299. 

39 > Cf Averil Cameron 1993 140ff. 

392 Torbk 1988b 27f 

393 Greek inscription of Ezana from Geza Agumai, FHM III No. 298. 

39^ Ezana is attested to as partly contemporary with Constantins II as emperor (AD 
337-361) in a letter written to Ezana and his brother Sazana (Athanasius, Apologia ad 
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Aksumite triumphal thrones inscribed in Greek.^®^ While it remains 
undecided whether these occupations also resulted in Meroe’s (tempo¬ 
rary?) status as a vassal of Aksum,^®® they must have shaken the king¬ 
dom, contributed to the decline of Meroe City as an urban setdement 
and capital of the kingdom and prepared the way for Ezana’s expedi¬ 
tion which took place in the years of his conversion^^^ against the Noba 
and the surviving nucleus of the Meroitic kingdom. The Meroitic 
dynasty did not survive this expedition long, if at all. 

The end of the dynasty, indicated by the end of royal burials at 
Meroe City with the poorly executed, but completely traditional^®^ 
Beg. N. 25, the tomb of Queen Amanipilade,^®® did not mean the end 
of the kingdom itself, which continued to exist for several decades as a 
political unit extending from the Butana to Lower Nubia. The politi¬ 
cal unity of this Post-Meroitic successor state is indicated by the elite 
tumulus cemeteries at el Hobagi, Firka,'*^®® Gemai,^*** and Oustul"^®^ the 
occupants of which may be identified as distinctly non-royal and non¬ 
ruling deputies of a ruler residing in the South. The situation changed 
around AD 420 when the Lower Nubian deputies moved their necrop¬ 
olis to Ballana^®^ opposite Qustul on the west bank of the Nile and 
assumed royal insignia. The emergence of the Ballana dynasty marked 
the disintegration of the former Meroitic kingdom and its Noba (?) suc¬ 
cessor into the kingdoms of Nobadia extending from the First to the 
Third Cataract, Makuria extending from the Third Cataract into the 
Butana, and Alodia south of Makuria."*^®"^ 


Constantium imperatorem 31), On the assumption that the letter (dated hypothetically to c. 
356-361) was addressed to pagan rulers, Dihle 1965 36fr. dated Ezana’s conversion to 
after AD 361. An alternative dating to around AD 333 was suggested by Munro-Hay 
1991 202fr. 

395 Khartoum 508; 2481, Hagg 1984, FUN III Nos 285-286. 

395 S.M. Burstein: The Axumite Inscription from Meroe and Late Meroitic Chron¬ 
ology. Meroitka 7 (1984) 220-221. 

39^ For the process of his conversion and the problems of the interpretation of his 
inscriptions see E. Dinkier: Konig Ezana von Aksum und das Christentum. Ein 
Randproblem der Geschichte Nubiens. in: Agypten und Kusch 121-132; FHNlll Nos 298- 
299. 

399 Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 23/H. 

399 Dunham 1957 198f (attributed erroneously to a male ruler, cf Hofmann 1978 
185f.); FHNlll No. (290). 

999 L.P. Kirwan: The Oxford University Excavations at Firka. London 1939; Torok 1988b 
189ff. 

99> Bates-Dunham 1927; Torok 1988b 185f 

992 Emery-Kirwan 1938; Torok 1988b 75-109; Williams 1991b. 

993 Emery-Kirwan 1938; Torok 1988b 109-154. 

999 The history of Makuria and Alodia is known only from the AD mid-6th cen- 
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From the middle of the AD 4th century, the Middle Nile Region 
was divided into two halves by a cultural frontier at the Third Catar¬ 
act. The picture presented by the South is dominated by the decline 
and end of Meroe City and other urban settlements and by the 
replacement of the Meroitic social hierarchy by a society consisting of 
a ruling tribal element and an apparendy unstratilied lower class. The 
ruling element underwent a process of Meroiticisation without adopt¬ 
ing the cultural and political institutions of the Meroitic kingdom. 
The features of the lower class, though it presumably included the sur¬ 
viving lower strata of the late Meroitic population, remain obscure. 
The collapse of the traditional Meroitic governmental and social struc¬ 
ture and institutions and of urban life with its material appurtenances 
can be ascribed to the impossibility of integrating the Noba socially and 
culturally into the late Meroitic context as well as to the impact of the 
Aksumite invasions which were part of a process in which Meroe also 
lost her role in international trade. The collapse of the governmental 
hierarchy occurring at the latest with the end of the dynasty upset the 
structure of redistribution and thus transformed production at all lev¬ 
els. Though the complete abandonment of Meroe City within a few 
decades after the end of the Meroitic dynasty and the apparently sim¬ 
ilar fate of other urban settlements south of the Third Cataract may 
have been co-determined by their impoverished status and the loss of 
their role in external and internal trade, it also clearly indicates the 
emergence of a state that was based almost exclusively on villages of 
agriculturalists and seminomads and on various forms of a nomadic 
mode of life, instead of the hierarchical structure of towns with temple- 
royal residence complexes, smaller urban settlements, agricultural vil¬ 
lages, and villages of seminomads. 

The Nile Valley north of the Third Cataract shows a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent picture. Though there is evidence from Lower Nubia for the 
emergence of a new type of small settlement consisting of poor houses 
with irregular plans and built apparently for extended families,^®® and, 


tury onwards. Cf. D.A. Welsby: Archaeology and History: Their Contribution to our 
Understanding of Medieval Nubia, in; Bonnet (ed.) 1992 127-136. 

For the two main currents in the interpretation of the period see Lenoble 1994, 
1996 (ethnic/cultural continuity between Meroitic and Post-Meroitic) and Torok 1988b, 
1996 (discontinuities in cultural and ethnic history). 

E.g., Gezira Dabarosa, Hewes 1964; Abdallah Nirqi, L. Barkoczi-A. Salamon: 
Archaeological Investigation of the Setdement “Town A”. Acta Arch. Hung. 26 (1974) 
289-338 291fr., figs 10-16; Torok 1988b 204f. 
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generally, for the shrinking of the average settlement and cemetery 
size,'*^*’^ there are also significant cases of an organic settlement conti¬ 
nuity. The important settlements of Qasr Ibrim and Faras maintained 
urban standards of architecture and material culture and there was no 
break in the continuity of the life of medium-size settlements as Wadi 
el-Arab, Arminna West and Gebel Adda or even of villages as 

Meinarti.^08 

Nevertheless, Lower Nubia cannot be regarded as a homogeneous 
cultural unit the reasons for which lie in the differences in the histori¬ 
cal and cultural backgrounds of the four territorial units constituting 
the Late Meroitic province of Akin, viz., from north to south: the 
Dodecaschoenus; the Valley stretch between the latter’s southern end 
at Maharraqa and the Second Cataract; the scarcely inhabited Batn el 
Hagar; and the Valley between the Dal and the Third Cataracts. The 
diverging developments in these territorial units contributed to the 
emergence around AD 420 of the kingdom of Nobadia extending first 
from Maharraqa and then, from the middle of the century, from 
Aswan to the Third Cataract. Nobadia was a federate of the Roman 
Empire. The establishment of a federate kingdom in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a province of the Roman Empire was probably the result of 
processes similar to those behind the emergence of many other bar¬ 
barian kingdoms from the end of the 4th century AD. Behind the frag¬ 
mentary information relating to Lower Nubian history in the late 4th 
and early 5th centuries, we may discern a complete change of political 
orientation and dependence: a turning away from the southern centre 
of the Late Meroitic and early Post-Meroitic state and a turning 
towards the Roman Empire which was increasingly engaged in dealing 
with barbarians in the form of concluding treaties and paying subsi¬ 
dies.The political attention paid by Rome to Lower Nubia was not 
reduced to the protection of the frontier area but penetrated, as 
demonstrated by diplomatic presents, to the interior of the country as 
far as the subordinate chiefdom at Cemai.''^^® 

The former Dodecaschoenus between Aswan and Maharraqa 
became a part of the Late Meroitic kingdom in AD 298 when the 


♦O’ Adams 1977 393fr. 

Adams 1977 397. Gebel Adda (N.B. Millet, 2 [1963J 147-165, 3 [1964] 

7-13) and Meinarti (W.Y. Adams, Kush 13 [1965] 148-176) are known only from brief 
preliminary reports. 

Cf R.C. Blockley: Subsidies and Diplomacy. Phoenix 39 (1985) 62-74. 

Tbrbk 1988b 78ff., 159ff. 
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Emperor Diocletian moved Egypt’s southern frontier and concluded a 
treaty with Meroe and the Blemmyans living between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. As an inevitable side-effect, the frontier shift turned the Blem¬ 
myans now against Meroe, which had already experienced Blemmyan 
raids. Though groups of the Blemmyans would repeatedly appear dur¬ 
ing the subsequent centuries as allies of Meroe and, in the Post- 
Meroitic period, as allies of the Nobadians,"*^" their principal target 
now became the former Dodecaschoenus, which they occupied politi¬ 
cally around AD 394. The occupation lasted until the 450s,'*^’^ when, 
after repeated Egyptian and Nobadian attempts, the Blemmyans were 
forever expulsed from the Lower Nubian Nile Valley. The danger of 
their presence too seems, however, to have stimulated the establish¬ 
ment of the Nobadian kingdom.^'^ At the same time, however, they 
hindered Nobadia in attempts to maintain a continuous federate rela¬ 
tionship with Byzantine Egypt, slowed down its economic development, 
and disencouraged its acculturation. 

The fate of the former Dodecaschoenus was greatly influenced by 
the survival of the main cult temples of previous centuries after AD 298 
and their complete integration into the Meroitic political and religious 
context, as demonstrated by the sanctuary of Mandulis at Kalabsha 
which also survived the collapse of the Meroitic state and continued, 
together with Philae, to influence not only religious life but also social 
relationships in the area.^*^ At Kalabsha, Meroitic literacy survived 
until the early AD 5th century, and the latest known Meroitic cursive 
royal document from the Mandulis temple was written for a king of 
Nobadia who assumed the Meroitic royal title qore and invoked Amun 
in his inscription.'*^*^ 


Cf. FHMlll Nos 293, 314, 318, 329. 

♦'2 Torok 1988b 47f.; cf. FHNlll Nos 305, 317, 319, 320-322. 

It was also exploited by the Upper Egyptian pagan resistance against the 
Christian emperors, cf Torok 1988b 49. 

See the Greek inscriptions of the Egyptian-type cult associations of Blemmyan 
deities written between c. AE) 394-452, T. Hagg: Nubicograeca I-III. Bemerkungen zu 
griechischen Texten aus Nubien. 54 (1984) 101-112; FFFMIW Nos 312-313. 

♦‘5 Griffith 1912 Pis XIII-XVI, 0094, FEMlll No. 300. 
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3. Society 

3.1. Government, economy, settlements and social stratification 

The evidence pertaining to the governmental structure and the econo¬ 
my of Kush in the early Meroitic period (3rd-1st centuries BC) has 
already been discussed in some detail wdthin the framework of political 
history (Ch. VII.2.1-4). The socio-economic structure of the late 
Meroitic kingdom can be studied on the basis of mortuary inscriptions, 
temple graffiti and ostraca written in Meroitic and Demotic."^’® 
Meroitic mortuary inscriptions present information on the cursus hono- 
rum of the upper and middle echelons of the professional elite in the 
region between the First and Third Cataracts, while no comparable 
material is preserved from the regions of the South which may be 
explained both as a consequence of a lack of excavation and different 
traditions of social decorum. Different display traditions do not neces¬ 
sarily follow, however, from different administrative structures. The 
occurrence of titles known from the Lower Nubian administration in 
the South, as, e.g., pelmos Bedewete, “strategus (district commissioner)"^*^ 
in Meroe [City]”"**® and the high offices of the important mid-3rd cen¬ 
tury AD members of the Wayekiye family (Ch. VII.2.7 with Table V) 
held concurrently in Lower Nubia and the southern court suggests that 
the government of the kingdom was based on territorial units with a 
similar structure and under the firm control of the central power. 

The mortuary texts also reveal the interconnections between civil 
and temple administration and royal and temple economy. The evi¬ 
dence from them is complemented with that from temple graffiti 
recording donations and/or taxes. As shown in earher chapters of this 
book (esp. Ch. V.3.3), mentions of governmental/temple officials from 
the period between the end of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and the late 
Napatan period attest to the existence of a clericalised territorial 
administration centered around the twin institutions of Amun temples 


For interpretative studies see Millet 1969, 1981; Hofmann 1977; Torok 1977a, 
1977b, 1978a, 1979, 1988a; Burkhardt 1985. 

Griffith 1912 38, 51; Hintze 1963b 18 No. 203. The title appears compounded 
with adb-ti-s or ato-li-s, “strategus of the land/water”, for the unlikely identification of 
the latter with the Roman Egyptian nauarchos: I. Hofmann: Zur Bedeutung des Titels 
pelmo§ atolis. MNL 17 (1976) 36-40. 

"^'8 A£M0089, Fmm No. 246, mention of Makaltami (Ch. VII.2.7, Table V and 
FHMlll No. 243). 
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and royal residences. As far as the unity of temple- and civil adminis¬ 
tration and the clerical character of the professionad class are con¬ 
cerned, the documents from the AD lst-4th centuries indicate the 
preservation of Napatan state structure. It might have been that the 
creation of the Meroitic cursive script in the 2nd century BC was 
caused by the demands of some new, more developed, form of civil and 
economic administration. Confronting, however, the quality and distri¬ 
bution of the funerary texts with the numbers and distribution of the 
texts that may be identified as administrative records we may conclude 
that the Meroitic cursive script was primarily—though not exclusive¬ 
ly—developed as a medium of the social decorum of the professional 
governing class (Ch. VIL3.2) which was now increasingly in a position 
to appropriate elements of what were earlier royal prerogatives. The 
mostly non-administrative use of the Meroitic cursive script is also in¬ 
dicated, albeit indirecdy, by the discovery of considerable quantities of 
mud vessel stoppers stamped with stamp seals in the magazines of the 
palace of Natakamani and Amanitore at Napata^'® as well as in Meroe 
City."^^® The seals with their representations of deities and symbols of 
royal authority refer to the sources of the goods stored in the vessels, 
viz., estates under the control of various temples as well as estates 
under some sort of direct royal control. The stoppers were collected 
after the vessels were opened and emptied, indicating that the royal 
household recorded consumption in this primitive form instead of using 
written accounts. The occurrence of the title ssor, “scribe”, does not 
alter this picture, for, being an equivalent of Graeco-Egyptian hiero- 
grammateus, it refers to priestly education rather than to an administra¬ 
tive office (see below). This picture may, however, be altered with the 
discovery of new documents as well as with the publication of the tex¬ 
tual finds from Q_asr Ibrim.^^' 

The largest corpus of temple administration records is constituted by 
the Meroitic cursive graffiti incised on the walls of the First Court, the 
Hypostyle, and the late (“Roman”) kiosk of the Amun temple at 
Kawa.^^^ The brief texts consist of the word yerehlo/arihlo, a personal 


Vincentelli 1994 and see I. Vincentelli: Notizie preliminari sulle cretule del palaz- 
zo di Natakamani. OA 28 (1989) 129-153; ead.: A Group of Figurated Clay Sealings 
from Jebel Barkal (Sudan). Or 61 (1992) 106-121; ead.: A Discharge of Clay Sealings 
from the Natakamani Palace. Kush 16 (1993) 116-141. 

Stray finds, Torok n.d. Ch. 98.2 finds x-10 to x-24, figs 126-128. 

A statistical evaluation of inscribed finds, without the publication of any of them: 
W.Y. Adams: Meroitic Textual Material from Q_asr Ibrim. Meroitica 6 (1982) 211-216. 

Torok 1984 IVSff. 
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name complemented occasionally with a title^^^ and/or a placename, 
a numeral, and words which apparendy refer to the goods of which the 
given quantity was delivered or donated. The nature of these graffiti is 
also indicated by the fact that several of them'*^^^ were carefully 
engraved on the wall section used for Irike-Amannote’s hieroglyphic 
donation records.^^^ The actual character of the ostraca from Lower 
Nubian sites, frequently consisting of numerals as well, remains ob- 
scure. ^ 

The region between Egypt’s southern frontier and the Second Catar¬ 
act was subordinate, as the sources continuously indicate from the 1st 
century BC onwards, to the peseta (pesto) of Akin, i.e., Lower Nubia (Ch. 
VIL2.3).^^^ With the exception of the late 1st century BC, when the 
war with Rome and the subsequent reorganisation of the area and its 
political and trade connections with Egypt demanded the closest possi¬ 
ble association of the Lower Nubian government with the dynasty, the 
“king’s son” or “viceroy” of Lower Nubia^^® was appointed from non¬ 
royal families of priests and higher officials. According to AD 2nd-3rd 
century mortuary texts, the highest rank title available for a peseta was 
pqr, which earlier had been confined to members of the nucleus of the 
royal family.^^^ Appointment into this latter rank removed its owner 
from Lower Nubia.'^^*’ The funerary inscriptions from the Faras and 
Karanog cemeteries attest to family ties between the pesetas, and mem¬ 
bers of the Lower Nubian administrative elite. Several pesetas, died and 
were buried in Lower Nubia. While there are cases for the title remain¬ 
ing for two or three generations in an extended family, it was certain¬ 
ly not hereditary in a patrilineal or a matrilineal sense. The chrono¬ 
logical range of families with pesetas is generally short. Obviously, the 
principles of appointment were shaped to hinder the emergence of 
local powers and curb possible separatist tendencies. In his earlier 
career, peseta Abratoye (below and Ch. VII.2.7-8) held offices in the ter¬ 
ritorial administration of the region between the Second and Third 


E.g., REM 0603: ant, “prophet”. 

0629A,B-0630A,B,C, Macadam 1949 PI. 28. 

Kawa X, XI, FHNll Nos 72, 73, cf. Ch. II. 1.1.1, Table A. 

Millet 1977. 

Torok 1977a. 

For the meaning of the tide peseta see Ch. VII.2.3. 

Cf. REM 1044 (Tanyidamani Stela), EHNW No. 152; and see the evidence for 
Princes Akinidad, Etaretey (son [?] of Nawidemak), Arikankharor, and Shorakaror, FHJ'f 
II No. (179), III Nos (186), (213), (215). 

Torok 1977a. 
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Cataracts. The cursus honorum of the pesetas clearly shows that one was 
not directly appointed as a family privilege into the highest provincial 
office but attained it after holding a succession of lower offices. The tit¬ 
ularies of AD 3rd century pesetos^^^ include priesdy tides referring to a 
sort of territorial authority comparable to the office of the members of 
the Wayekiye family (Ch. VII.2.7) in the economic administration of 
the temple domains in the Egyptian Dodecaschoenus: the similarities 
between the Egyptian and Meroitic territorial governments in Lower 
Nubia are indicated by Meroitic titles (also occurring in the cursus hon¬ 
orum of pesetas) such as pelmos, “strategus” or “district commissioner” and 
aribet(ke), “corn measurer”. 

The AD mid-3rd century Demotic and Meroitic inscriptions of 
Meroitic diginitaries from the Dodecaschoenus are completely unam¬ 
biguous as to the political subordination of the peseta and his realm to 
the Meroitic ruler residing at Meroe City. The appearance of Lower 
Nubian dignitaries as envoys of the king of Meroe (Ch. VIL2.7-8) as 
well as the occurrence of the titles apote*^^ Arome-li-se, “envoy to Rome 
(i.e., to Egypt)”, apote-lh Arome-U-se, “great envoy to Rome” in titular¬ 
ies of Lower Nubian notables'^^^ similarly indicates that the diplomatic 
and (closely associated) economic dealings with Egypt were conducted 
by the same officials who were also responsible for the delivery of 
incomes from Lower Nubia to the ruler. 

The mortuary inscription of Makheye, a Lower Nubian official from 
the second half of the 3rd century AD, consists of a list of nine succes¬ 
sive pesetas: Karinakaror, Netewdtar, [Abratojye, Khawitaror, Maloton, 
[..jitanide, Abratoye, Makhe[..], Amanibelile, and Tewineye.^^^ Nete- 
witar,"*^^^ Khawitaror,^^^ Maloton'^^^ and Abratoye"*^^® are also known 
from their own mortuary inscriptions and Abratoye from other texts as 
well. If the third name is correctly read as Abratoye, the list not only 
indicates that the office of the peseta was (in this period) tenured and 


Khawitaror, 0247, FHNIW No. 268; Abratoye, 0321 and 1088, FHN 
III No. 270: “prophet from Qasr Ibrim to Ballana”. 

From Eg. wpwtj. 

For the evidence: I. Hofmann: Ubersetzungsvariante der SufTixe -s und -te im 
Meroitischen. AJrika und Ubersee 61 (1978) 265-278 27011. 

REM 0544, FHN III No. 271. 

REM 0278, FHN III No. 264. 

REM 0247, FHN III No. 268. 

REM 0277, FHN 111 No. 269. 

Griffith 1937 Ph. 416, FHNlll No. 260; E. Bernand 1969 No. 180, FHNlll No. 
265; 0312 and 1088, FHNlll No. 270. 
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the tenure was not long but also that the office could be held several 
times. The insignia of the 2nd-3rd century pesetas,: a diadem without 
streamers but occasionally complemented with cobras, a broad neck¬ 
lace from which the image of Amun is suspended^^® and which is held 
on place with the help of a tasselled counterweight,^^® derive from rank 
symbols of royal (crown) princes,'^''^’ thus supporting the hypothesis 
according to which the legitimacy of the Post-Meroitic kings of 
Nobadia was based on their origins in the provincial (viceregal) admin¬ 
istration rather than on a claim that they were successors to the kings 
of Meroe.'*''^^ 

The burial ground of the pesetas was transferred in the AD 2nd cen¬ 
tury (?) from Faras to Karanog"*^^ but it remains obscure whether the 
transfer also indicated a change in the official seat or that the devel¬ 
opment of several urban centres in Lower Nubia (Faras, Karanog, 
Qasr Ibrim) also brought about, similarly to the multiplication of the 
royal residences in the South, a plurality to the peseta’s seat. 

The cursus honorum of the pesetas displays a strong association with the 
economic administration of the province. It appears that the peseta con¬ 
trolled all income sources, of which, however, only landed estates seem 
to be referred to concretely by certain titles in the mortuary texts. 
These came under the peseta’s control independently from the person 
of the beneficiary of their production (see below). The administrative 
structure obviously rested on the professional personnel of the temples 
and on the temples as record offices and centres of the collection, stor¬ 
age and redistribution of agricultural and other products. It is impos¬ 
sible to draw a clear dividing line between the economic administra¬ 
tion performed by the temples and a (central ?) staff subordinate direct¬ 
ly to the peseta. The magazines associated with the seats of the pesetas 
(Ch. VII.2.3) may equally refer to the role of the peseta in provincial 
redistribution, in the collection, storage and transport of the taxes col¬ 
lected for the ruler, and the control of gift exchange between Egypt 


E.g., Griffith 1912 PI. 18 (representation of Meroitic embassy to Philae, Ch. 
VII.2.8); Cairo JE 40232, Aa-statue of Maloton from tomb 187, Karanog, 
Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910 PI. Pis 1-2. 

For its iconography cf Torbk n.d. Ch. 98.2 find x-6, fig. 127. 

Torok 1987a SOff. 

For the Nobadian royal crowns see Torok 1988b 16911., cf E.[E.] Kormysheva; 
The Royal Crowns of Kush: An Extended Review. BzS 5 (1992) 55-71. 

Earliest mortuary text of a peseta from Karanog: REM 0280; mentions of pesetas: 
0208, 0303. 
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and the king of Meroe, Egypt and the Lower Nubian elite, and final¬ 
ly between the king of Meroe and the provincial elite. 

The similarities between the officials active in the economic admin¬ 
istration of Meroitic Lower Nubia and those active in the administra¬ 
tion of the temple estates in Ptolemaic and Roman Dodecaschoenus 
also suggest that the authority of the Meroitic “district commissioners” 
was not limited to economic matters but also included certain areas of 
jurisdiction (cf. Ch. VII.2.6). The appearance ot pesetas as envoys con¬ 
ducting negotiations with the priesthood of Philae, delivering gifts from 
their ruler to the goddess, and performing rites on his behalf in the Isis 
temple suggests that the authority of the Lower Nubian “king’s son” 
corresponded—as also shown by the princely insignia of the AD 3rd 
century pesetas —with that of the Roman praefect of Egypt, even if it 
originally stood closer to the authority of the strategos of the Thebaid. 

While the meaning of several tides remains obscure, their low, mid¬ 
dle, or high position in the cursus honamm is clearly reflected in the 
inscriptions. E.g., the hrphn Phrste, '‘hrphfi in Faras”,'^^^ occupied a 
high place in the hierarchy. The fact that hrphn is a Meroitic term, 
unlike many other tides which were borrowed from the official Egyp¬ 
tian terminology of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, suggests that 
this office as well as other ones defined by Meroitic terms derived from 
Kushite models. This is probably the case with the titles occurring in 
association with the placenames Dor/Derr Mote/Aniha.**^ Ten/ 
Shablul,'^'^^ Tmn/Gezira Dabarosa,'^^® Amod/OustiA,^^^ Ro^h/Ballana'^^^ 
and Tnr (?).^^^ The first six setdements lie in approximately equal dis¬ 
tances from each other and it seems likely that the titles originate in 
the original (tribal?) organisation of their first 3rd-2nd century BC 
inhabitants.^^^ 

The frequently encountered tide mreperi/mrepero derives, by contrast. 


The rich import amphora material also reflects activities of this kind, for the finds 
see I. Hofmann: Der Wein- und Olimport im meroitischen Reich, in: Davies (ed.) 1991 
234-245. 

R£H0129, 0230, 0247, 0297, 0301, 0325, 0360, 0501, 0503, 1049, 1066, 1088. 
Kreteyos, REM 0269. 

Amoh, REM 0203, 0217, 0247, 0259, 0273, 0279, 0281, 0298, 0544. 

Stimdes, REM 0368. 

Tbqo, REM 0247. 

Ahrrb, REM 0521. 

Pt[...], REM 1030. 

Msqoros, REM 0503. 

Torok 1984b 65. 
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from Demotic mr pr, “estate manager”"^^^ and its occurrences reveal 
that in Lower Nubia there existed estates owned by, or assigned to 
deliver taxes to the ruler and/or the temples,the Candace'^^® and 
the peseto^^^ The “estate manager” was also a member of the priest¬ 
hood of a cult temple.The title is complemented with the name of 
the settlement by which the estate is situated.^^® The collection of taxes 
was also the duty of the arbtke/arbetke*^^ whose office was apparently 
(partly) modelled on that of a clerical official in the service of the tem¬ 
ples in Roman Dodecaschoenus, similarly to the office of the perite, an 
equivalent of Demotic pi rd, “agent”.Although to date it has not 
been possible to identify actual official records connected to the rou¬ 
tine of administration, the occurrence of the tide ssor, “scribe”,indi¬ 
cates the kind of education required from clerical officials. 

The region between the Second and Third Cataracts was under the 
authority of an official given the title of sleqefi.*^^ The title is already 
attested to in a 1st century BC inscription.'^®'*^ AD 3rd century holders 
of the office were appointed, similarly to the peseta^ from the ranks of 
the priesthood engaged in territorial administration.^®® The offices sub¬ 
ordinate to the sleqen corresponded with offices known from the peseta’s 
realm.‘*^®® 

Due to lack of textual and archaeological evidence concerning the 
lower strata of society, studies on social stratification remain largely 


«■* Hofmann 1974 43f. 

REM 0203, 0217, 0249, 0328, 0503. 

REM 1031, 1063. The latter refers to an estate in Dor/Derr. 

REM 1049. 

E.g., the mrepero in REM 1019 was plin, a title deriving from Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egyptian XeoOJVlc (Eg. p mr sn), high priest and first prophet (Griffith 1937 
Index mr sn) from a temple in Arm. 

REM 1063 (Dor/Derr), 0217, 0249, 0328 (Karanog). 

Model (?) of Demotic irbtgspt, connected to the Egyptian corn measure dpldpT], 
Griffith 1937 120; occurring as title of the high clerical official Tami in his Demotic 
graffito written around AD 253, Griffith 1937 Ph. 417, EHN III No. 261 (Ch. 
VTI.2.8).— REM 0292, 1020, 1057; between the Second and Third Cataracts: 1088, 
1091, 1116. 

REM 0088, 0099, 0111 {FHNlll No. 267), 0122, 1019. 

REM 0301, 0311, 0507, 1088. From s, “person” and sor, “book” (Eg. if't, piece 
of writing, letter > Mer. sor > Old Nubian so[l], “book”: F.D. Griffith: Meroitic Studies 
I, W.JEA 3 [1916] 22-30, 111-124 28, 123). 

Also known as tide of clerical officials subordinate to the peseto, REM 0283, 0289, 
0510, 1025; Tordk 1979 152f 

REM 0083, Sai temple. 

reM 1090, 1091. 

^66 Tdrok 1979 15411. 
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hypothetical.^®^ The palatial buildings of the former Royal Enclosure 
at Meroe City which was inhabited from the AD 1st century by the 
higher priesthood (fig. 24 and Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S) indicate the high 
material standard of the life in the upper echelons of society. Judging 
by the extension of the central area of the city, however, the 3rd cen¬ 
tury BC-AD 1st century elite of the capital was apparendy less numer¬ 
ous than the 2nd century BC-AD 2nd (?) century elite living at Naqa. 
Supposing that the apparent lack of industrial- and lower class quar¬ 
ters in Naqa is not due to an incomplete survey, a comparison of the 
uniformly luxury character of the Naqa dwellings'*®® with the more 
complete social/occupational range of Meroe City which in this peri¬ 
od included, besides a smaller royal-, temple-, and elite quarter, exten¬ 
sive quarters inhabited by commoners as well as industrial quarters, 
suggests that the settlements of the South belonged to different cate¬ 
gories not only in terms of their size but also in terms of their func¬ 
tions. While Meroe City continued to combine the functions of a royal 
and religious centre with those of a production and redistribution cen¬ 
tre, there also existed more recently founded urban settlements con¬ 
sisting only of elite residences built around important sanctuaries. 

Throughout the Meroitic period the enormous production of wheel- 
turned utility and (decorated) luxury pottery clearly indicates the pres¬ 
ence of substantial workshops*®® and a well-organised and specialised 
artesans’ community at Meroe City. It has also been suggested that 
Meroe City was the centre of an iron industry*^® in the late- and Post- 
Meroitic periods,*^* which is also supposed to have been responsible for 
an ecological catastrophe causing the decline and end of the setde- 
ment.*^^ The theory of such a catastrophe brought about by the 
demands of the kilns requires further confirmation and is, in any case. 


I.S. Katznelson: The Study of the History of the Napatan and Meroitic Kingdom: 
Present State and Tasks. Meroitka 1 (1973) 67-96; E. Endesfelder: fiber die okonom- 
ischen und sozialen Verhaltnisse der Reiche von Napata und Meroe. in: Agypten und 
Kxisch 143-164 (cf Torok 1984b); Abdalla 1984 (cf. E. Endesfelder: Beitrag zur 
Diskussion. ibid. 85-91). The studies of Hofmann 1977 and O’Connor 1993 8614 are 
limited to the epigraphic and archaeological evidence of the Karanog elite. For the 
socioeconomic role of the women see Zach 1994. 

R. Frey: Architectural Surface Survey at Naqa. Unpublished paper delivered at 
the Eighth International Cortference for Meroitk Studies 8-13 September 1996, London. 

Torok n.d. Ch. 43, Pis 140-143. 

For its African context see H. Amborn: Die Problematik der Eisenverhiittung im 
Reich Meroe. Paideunm 16 (1970) 71-96; Amborn 1976. 

P.L. Shinnie-F.J. Kense: Meroitic Iron Working. Meroitka 6 (1982) 17-82. 

Wenig-Fitzenreiter 1994 13. 
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quite one-sided for it disregards the possible impact of the artificial 
water-reservoirs which rendered possible a constant increase of the cat¬ 
tle stock and hence caused the overgrazing of the Butana."*^^ 

Though the cattle-breeding (semi-)nomadic populations of the 
Butana interacted with the settled population,archaeologically as 
well as epigraphically they remain invisible in the Meroitic period. By 
contrast, the agriculturalists of Lower Nubia appear in the archaeolog¬ 
ical record as inhabitants of well-built houses erected for nuclear fam¬ 
ilies in villages consisting, on average, of 20-30 house units. The plan 
of the AD 1 st-4th century setdement at Ash-Shaukan near Abu Simbel 
(fig. 25) and the grave inventories from associated Cemetery 214 (Ch. 
VII. 1.2, Table S) indicate a fairly high standard of life for the farmers. 
The small size of their individual communities warns us, however, that 
the picture presented by the available evidence must be incomplete for 
it does not reflect the fife of the lower strata of provincial society and 
remains irrelevant as to the existence of other occupational groups. 
Cemeteries C/I-IV at Sayala some 10 km south of Maharraqa are 
believed to consist of the burials of warriors settled from the South after 
the withdrawal of Egypt’s southern frontier from Hiera Sycaminos/ 
Maharraqa to Syene/Aswan in AD 298 (Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S and Ch. 
VII.2.8). The grave inventories are poor and the burials arranged in 
close groups indicate some sort of tight tribal, or occupational organi¬ 
sation. The larger Wadi Qitna cemetery reflects the adherence to 
southern (Noba?) cultural traditions of a longer lived military setdement 
(late 3rd to 5th century AD). 

These late cemeteries reveal very litde about the organisation, size, 
and acdvities of the army. The textual and iconographic stereotypes 
connected to the ruler’s quality as triumphant warlord and, in the AD 
1st century, of the warrior role of the crown prince^^^ or the finds of 
weaponry^^® which may have been connected to triumphal symbolism 
in mortuary religion and to the magical aspects of hundng as well are 
even less relevant from this point of view. The walled enclosures of 
Hosh el Kafir near el Hobagi on the western bank of the Nile^^^ and 
of Umm Ruweim 1-2 and Fura Wells along the desert road from 

M. Hinkel 1990 36. 

R. Bradley: A Model for Pastoralism in the Meroitic Butana, in; Krause (ed.) 
1986 25-32; Edwards 1989 150ff.; Bradley 1992. 

Tordk 1987a SOff. 

Welsby 1996 4Iff. 

Lenoble 1992 94, PI. VI. 
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Meroe City to Napata across the Bayuda'^^® have the character of mil¬ 
itary camps, but these and other walled enclosures recorded in the 
South do not seem to have possessed much, or any, potential as a 
defensive system."^^® Before new excavations in the South and the pub¬ 
lication of the defense structures found at Qasr Ibrim^^° and Gebel 
Adda‘S®' and of camp sites in the Lower Nubian Nile Valley,"*®^ the 
defense of the kingdom and the structure of the Meroitic army must 
remain unknown. 


3.2. Kinship and decorum 

The most outstanding feature of the AD 2nd-4th century Meroitic 
mortuary inscriptions is the cursus honorum of the deceased and the list 
of his/her most important connections.^®^ The cursus honorum records in 
descending order the individual offices held by the deceased. In some 
cases, however, the titles (especially in the case of priests and clerical 
officials) may have been held concurrently. A second list frequently is 
added too, in order to record the titles held by the most important rel¬ 
atives of the deceased, whose name is occasionally given as well. The 
important connections of the deceased, as is indicated by the family 
trees established on the basis of the kinship terms with established 
meaning (cf Ch. II. 1.1.2, Table B*), are frequently listed in matrilin- 
ear terms. This is, however, not exclusive"*^®^ and the emphasis on fam¬ 
ily relationships viewed from the aspect of the descent from the same 
mothers does not present in itself any proof for a sort of “matriarchal” 
or meaningfully “matrilinear” social structure. 

The fact that the mortuary inscriptions name in the majority of the 
cases the mother first and the father of the deceased only second may 


Welsby 1996 4811. 

Welsby 1996 50. 

Horton 1991 265; Welsby 1996 46f., fig. 14. 

Welsby 1996 47. 

D.A. Welsby: The Roman Invasion of Kush: The Archaeological Evidence. 
Unpublished paper delivered at the Eighth International Conference for Meroitic Studies 8-13 
September 1996, London. 

Millet 1981. 

For some cases see the family trees presented in Hofmann 1977; Torok 1977b, 
and cf M.H. Zach: Eine spatmeroitische Familie aus Untemubien. GM 141 (1994) 103- 
108. 

For the issue see the studies of F. Hintze who interprets the evidence in terms of 
a “mutterrechtliche” society, Hintze 1963b, 1974, F. Hintze: Meroitic Kinship. 
Unpublished paper delivered at the Seventh International Conference for Meroitic Studies, Berlin 
1992. See also Zach 1992, 1994. 
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also be interpreted as a manner of reckoning. The emphasis on the 
mother’s person in the elite has nevertheless a Nubian accent, espe¬ 
cially if compared with the opposite order found in the inscriptions of 
some priests who seem to have followed in this the Egyptian tradition. 
The importance lent to matrilinear coherence in the ehte seems, how¬ 
ever, to have been part of the same process in the course of which 
important elements of the royal mortuary cult were adopted by the 
upper echelons of the society (Ch. VII.4.2): the mother emerges as cen¬ 
tral to the social legitimization in imitation of royal legitimacy which 
received support from the descent from a line of queens (Ch. V.3.2.2). 
Accordingly, the Meroitic term mde,yetmde used to denote the relation¬ 
ship that was of central importance in the definition of one’s social sta¬ 
tus probably has the meaning “nephew/niece of the mother’s (grand¬ 
mother’s'*^®®) brother”.'*®^ 

The hierarchical structure of the elite and the traditional and nor¬ 
mative emphasis of social identity as defined by the belonging to a cer¬ 
tain stratum and “occupational group” of the elite (priests of a cult, 
clerical officials, high territorial officials: peseta or sleqen) is also reflected 
by the topography of the Karanog cemetery. Here the pyramid graves 
of the pesetas, distinguished by their size and the execution of their offer¬ 
ing chapel, mortuary inscription(s), ba statue and the richness of the 
grave inventory, occupied a central place in the southern part of the 
necropolis and were surrounded by smaller pyramid tombs in which 
their relatives and/or officials subordinate to them were buried. The 
distance of the tombs of various officials, the priests of the gods Amanap, 
i.e., Amun of Luxor, and of Mash (see Ch. VI1.4.1) from the peseta buri¬ 
als clearly corresponds with their status in life and indicates that social 
hierarchy had a certain relevance in the other world as well."*®® While 
the comparison of the mortuary texts with the burials indicates that the 
social order “continued among the dead”,^®® it is important to note 
that though a person’s status in the social hierarchy depended on his 
own rank as well as the rank of his most distinguished relatives, the 
legitimization of the social status of everyone belonging to the elite was 


Torok 1977b. 

Hintze 1963b; 1974. The suggestions of M.F.L. Macadam: Four Meroitic 
Inscriptions. JEA 36 (1950) 43-47 and Hofmann 1974 40 that the word denotes the 
relationship of a client with his/her patron is unlikely because of the Meroitic social 
structure and because of the occurrence of the word in the context, e.g., of women who 
are mothers or sisters of pesetas and stand in a mcfe-relationship with other pesetas. 

‘‘88 O’Connor 1993 98fr. 

+89 O’Connor 1993 103. 
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established as part of a hierarchical structure in which the ultimate 
source of aU appointments was the ruler himself/herself. This is not 
contradicted by the traditional homogeneity of the individual echelons 
of the elite (especially the priesthood where sons followed their fathers 
in their offices) and the emphasis put on one’s official- or rather fami¬ 
ly association with certain categories of dignitaries. Family trees present 
numerous cases of mobility within the elite, thus indicating that one’s 
career was not necessarily predetermined by birth but was also gready 
dependent on individual skills and the favour of the king and higher 
officials. The context of elite decorum is clearly defined in one of the 
earliest known cursus honorum inscriptions, the mortuary text of the late 
2nd-early 1st century BC peseta Khalalakharor^®*^ in the phrase added 
to the list of his titles: qor mlo-lo mk-1 mlo-lo slh mlo-lo, which may be 
translated as “good with the ruler, good with the deity, good with the 
great person”.'^®' 

On the whole, the inscriptions, especially the AD 3rd century texts, 
referring in a more or less detailed form to the social status of the 
deceased and his/her family describe an elite which was homogeneous 
in its social traditionalism but which was at the same time also intri¬ 
cately stratified. It paid great attention to a precise definition of the 
place of the individual within the closer context of the extended fami¬ 
ly as well as within the general context of elite hierarchy. The far 
greater number of titles associated with the temples as opposed to the 
titles connected to the official careers in territorial administration (inde¬ 
pendently from the close interconnections between the clerical official- 
hood and the territorial government) signals, however, that the devel¬ 
opment of such a sophisticated stratification was strongly influenced by 
the special social conscience of the priesthood. The process in which 
the late Meroitic priesthood formulated the nuances of social hierarchy 
received a decisive impetus from the Egyptian priesthood of the Ptole¬ 
maic and Roman periods.'^®^ This is the more probable in that the 
administrative structure of Meroitic Lower Nubia represents a synthe¬ 
sis of Meroitic governmental traditions with the model provided by the 
Egyptian administration of the Dodecaschoenus. 


From Faras, REM 0521, Fmil No. 155, lines 24f. 
Priese 1971 285; Hofmann 1981 69, 93E 
Cf. Assmann 1996a 452fr. 
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4. Religion 


4.1. Temples and cults 

The 3rd century BC witnessed the emergence and unfolding of the 
cults of Nubian deities and a reemphasis on the Kushite features of the 
Nubian Amun gods.'*^^^ The Nubian deities Apedemak, Arensnuphis, 
and Sebiumeker^^^ shared a warrior-hunter quality which also appears 
as the most prominent feature of the (re-)Kushiticized Amun and which 
has distincdy “southern” connotations pointing towards the Butana. 
The process, however, in the course of which the cults of ancient native 
gods were theologically assimilated into the Egyptian and Egyptianized 
gods constituting the pantheon of the Napatan period took place in the 
great Amun sanctuaries of the kingdom. While the integration of the 
Nubian gods into the myth of the state and thus also into the rites of 
legitimization is, understandably, first attested to at Musawwarat es 
Sufra, a royal- and religious centre specially associated with the new 
Meroitic dynasty, the iconography of these rites points towards Kawa 
as the religious and intellectual centre where the new discourse on 
kingship and its association with the native deities worshipped by the 
new dynasty was formulated (Ch. VIL2.4 and figs 17-21). The role of 
the Amun sanctuaries of Kawa and Napata in the formation of the cult 
of Arensnuphis, the Kushite form of the Egyptian Onuris, had been 
attested to since the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period (Ch. V.l, fig. 14; for 
the ruler’s Onuris crown: Ch. V.4.3). It is also significant that the cult 
of an Amun of Meroe emerged only in the Late Meroitic period^®^ 
while the early (Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan) Amun temple of 
Meroe City was dedicated to the twin cults of the Amun of Thebes and 


For the epigraphic, iconographical, and archaeological evidence of the Meroitic 
cults see Wenig 1974, 1993; 2abkar 1975, 1988; Kormysheva 1984; Gamer-Wallert 
1983; C. Onasch 1984, 1990, 1993; N.B. Millet: Meroitic Religion. Meroitica 1 (1984) 
111-121; I. Hofmann: Einige Probleme der meroitischen Religion, ibid. 122-128; E. 
Kormyschewa-Minkowskaja: Bemerkungen zu einigen Problemen der Religion von 
Kusch. ibid. 129-134; Seguenny 1984; Torok 1977b, 1984a; I. Hofmann: Der kuschi- 
tische Horus als Seth, in: E.E. Kormysheva (ed.): Ancient Egypt and Kush. In Memoriam 
Mikhail A. Korostovtsev. Moscow 1993 201-233; Hofmann 1995; all with further literature. 

For their cults see Wenig 1974, 2!abkar 1975; C. Onasch 1993; Hofmann 1995; 
cf. also I. Hofmann: Bemerkungen zum Gott Sabomakal. BiOr 34 (1977) 139-142. 

Amni Berate, Amun in Meroe, occurs in the AD 1st century Naqa Amun temple, 
REM0031A; for the evidence see Hofmann 1995 2807ff.; for the evidence from Meroe 
City see below and I. Hofmann-H. Tomandl: Das Apedemak-Relief aus Meroe-Stadt. 
BzS 2 (1987) 138-142. 
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Amun of Napata and also housed the guest cult of Amun of Kawa.^®® 

Apedemak was worshipped in the form of a lion (see standard of the 
god in PI. 9) or, more frequentiy, a lion-headed human figure (Pis 5, 
9).^®^ His iconography was thoroughly Egyptianized probably by the 
early Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period,'*^®® but there is no evidence for his 
cult before the mid-3rd century BC when it emerges in a fully devel¬ 
oped form in the Musawwarat es Sufra Apedemak temple.^®® The god 
appears there as “Lord of ’Ipbr-^nh (Musawwarat es Sufra)”®®® and 
“Lord of Twjlkt (Naqa)”, which indicates that his earliest cult temples 
were built at these places but does not necessarily prove that it was in 
these places that his cult actually survived from the pre-Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period. With the Apedemak temple erected by Arnekhamani 
in the late 3rd century BC at Musawwarat es Sufra, a one-roomed cult 
temple type emerged in Nubia. Its single (usually columned) room com¬ 
bined, as indicated by the relief programs of the Musawwarat es Sufra 
and the later (AD 1st century) Naqa sanctuaries, the functions of the 
inner rooms of the traditional multi-roomed cult temples. 

The one-roomed layout type seems to have been shaped by the cult 
practice connected to the Nubian gods. While this cult practice remains 
unknown in its details, the occurrence of similar triple protomes of 
deities crowning the entrances to the central throne hall (?) in the Great 
Enclosure®®* and to the Apedemak temple at Musawwarat es Sufra®®® 
may indicate that the rites performed in the one-roomed cult temples 
were shaped by the liturgy of the royal cult. Neither can it be exclud¬ 
ed that the one-roomed layout was co-determined by the origins of the 
cults of Apedemak, Arensnuphis and Sehiumeker as gods without own 
cult temples who were first integrated into the official cults as “guests” 
to whom only side chapels and/or processional chapels were as¬ 
signed.®®® Finailly, the one-roomed shrine type also may refer to the 


See the votives dedicated by the early Napatan kings, Torok n.d. Ch. 2.4.1, 97; 
for those dedicated to Amun of Kawa: Ch. 97.1 inscr. 15, 58, 70, figs 119, 122-123. 
2abkar 1975. 

For the evidence supporting this suggestion see Torok 1990 171(4. Cf also 
Hofmann 1995 2819. 

Hintze 1962a; C. Onasch 1993. 

In (later) Meroitic graffiti; REM 1052, 1111. 

Representing the ram-headed Nubian Amun flanked by Arensnuphis and Seb- 
iumeker, Khartoum 19466, Wenig 1978 fig. 42. 

Amun-Re of Napata flanked by the solar and lunar aspects of Apedemak, 
Khartoum 18890, Wenig 1978 fig. 41. 

Cf. W. Helck: Kapelle. MTil (1978) 321-323. 
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preservation of features of a primitive cult form, possibly indicated by 
the nvo rock niches in the gebel above Shanakdakheto’s Temple F at 
Naqa. In both niches there is an engraved en face lion head^®^ which 
may be identified as Apedemak: this god also appears in the reliefs of 
Temple F which was dedicated to Amun. 

The Apedemak hymn^®^ inscribed in the Musawwarat es Sufra tem¬ 
ple describes the god in terms which show the stylistic influence of 
Philaean hymns.The influence of Kushite Amun theology seems, 
however, to have been even more decisive: 

Great God, Who comes to him who calls upon him, bearer of the 
secret, (whose true) being is concealed, without his being seen by 
anybody. Who performs [....] for men and women, without <his> 
being repelled in heaven (or on) earth. Who makes food for all people, 
in this his name of “Sound Guardian”. Who shoots his fiery blast 
against his enemy; in this his name of “He-whose-might-is-great”; who 
slaughters rebels... 

In the preserved iconographic contexts of some complexity, Apedemak 
appears, as a rule, in association with Amun, which follows both from 
the origins of his theology as a creation of the Amun priesthood and 
from his political integration into kingship ideology.^*^® His iconography 
does not leave any doubt, however, that in the centre of his tradition¬ 
al cult stood the concepts of triumph (both as warrior and hunter) and 
fertility. The latter aspect is especially prominent in the contexts of the 
water of the Inundation (in the water sanctuary at Meroe City, see 
below), of the water collected for men and cattle in the kafirs, and final¬ 
ly the water used in libation offerings^*’® (as demonstrated by the tra¬ 
ditional decoration of libation vessels and liturgical water containers 
with the image of the lunar Apedemak^'*’). 

It is his association with the Inundation that seems to have deter- 


Hofmann-Tomandl 1986 98f, figs 127-130; Hofmann 1995 2820f. 

Hintze 1962a fig. 9 No. 11; Hintze et al. 1993 fig. 30; FHNW No. 126. 

506 Zabkar 1988. 

507 FHNll 583 (transl. R.H. Pierce). 

50® C. Onasch 1993; Wenig 1993; Gamer-Wallert 1983; Hofmann 1995 2819fr. 

509 Pqj, archaeological evidence for the integration of Egyptian libation practice 
into Kushite rites cf I. Hofmann: Zu einigen Schopf- und Siebgeraten bei den 
Meroiten. in: M. Bietak et al. (eds): ^wischm dm beiden Ewigkeiten. Festchrift Gertrud 
Thausing. Wien 1994 73-90. 

5'0 For the iconography of libation bowls see also the examples studied by H. 
Tomandl: Tradierung und Bedeutung eines religiosen Motivs von der meroitischen bis 
zur christlichen Periode. BzS 2 (1987) 107-126. 
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mined Apedemak’ prominence in the later period of the water sanctu¬ 
ary at Meroe City^" (M 195 in fig. 16). This shrine, which was part 
of a larger complex associated with the royal residence, had a basin in 
its centre which was supplied with the water of the Nile flood through 
an aqueduct and which functioned as a symbolic Nile source. Both the 
architecture and the preserved elements from its first period, the sculp¬ 
tural decoration of which is dated to the 2nd century BC, indicate the 
influence of Ptolemaic dynastic- and ruler cult. The original icono- 
graphic program of the water sanctuary complex consisted of repre¬ 
sentations of Dionysos (the god with whom the Ptolemies identified 
themselves) and his cortege, philosophers, reclining male figures wear¬ 
ing a Hellenistic-type royal diadem,^ and figures holding water liba¬ 
tion vessels. The program amalgamated the impact of the statuary of 
the Hellenistic Serapeum at Memphis^ with Meroitic dynastic cult 
and the ruler’s traditional association with the New Year rites (Ch. 
V.4.2.5). In this latter respect, the first period water sanctuary seems to 
have been a successor to the early Amun temple abandoned some time 
in the middle or second half of the 3rd century BC (cf Ch. V.5.1.5). 
With the moving-away of the (seasonal) Nile channels feeding the 
aqueduct of the first water sanctuary, the shrine was rebuilt. In the sec¬ 
ond period, it was provided with a channel system that was supplied 
with the water of the Inundation with the help of a mechanical water¬ 
lifting device. It was this AD 1st century water sanctuary, with the 
water entering at New Year through a complicated channel system and 
dropping over libation tables and feeding a basin, that was decorated— 
while also preserving pieces from the Dionysiac circle and even adding 
to them faience reliefs representing Maenads—^with images of the lunar 
Apedemak, while the show-wall of the basin building was decorated 
with a wall painting representing a serpent, probably Apedemak him¬ 
self,and an elephant, the usual companion of the lion god.^*^ 

While Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker were integrated into the ideol¬ 
ogy of kingship as indicated by their occurrence in the iconography of 
royal legitimization (figs 18-21), and while their image also appears in 

5" Torok n.d. Ch. 23. 

For their significance: Vlach 1984. 

J.Ph. Lauer^Ch. Picard: Les statues ptoUmaiques du Sarapieion de Memphis. Paris 1955. 

For the serpent-bodied Apedemak see L.V. 2abkar: Some Particular Features in 
the Representations of Apedemak. in: Agppten and Kusch 487-506; for his representation 
at Naqa: Gamer-Wallert 1983 25ir., ISSff. 

Wenig 1993 216f; C. Onasch 1993 256fr. 
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the reliefs of several temples^'® as well as in representations on cult 
objects®*^ such as the remarkable bronze bowl from Gemai (fig. 28), 
there is no evidence for the existence of their own cult temples and 
priesthood in the southern parts of the kingdom. Repeatedly occurring 
as guardians of temples, in the form of monumental statues such as 
those at Musawwarat es Sufra (Temple 300, PI. 3), Tabo, Temples M 
600®’® and KC 102®’® at Meroe City, it seems that they inherited the 
function of the colossal royal statues in popular religiosity. It is signifi¬ 
cant for the contrast between the traditionalism of the South and the 
strong impact of Egyptian temple cults in the North that when, as a 
result of Meroitic official propaganda, the worship of Arensnuphis 
gained popularity in Lower Nubia and Upper Egypt,®^’’ it soon took an 
Egyptianized form. The building of the only identified Arensnuphis 
temple®^’ was already begun by Ptolemy IV at Philae before the 
Meroitic occupation of Lower Nubia during the Upper Egyptian revolt 
(207/6-186 BC), probably to demonstrate good will towards the non- 
Egyptian deities worsipped by the “Aithiopians” in Lower Nubia. 
Arqamani and Adikhalamani (cf. Ch. VIL2.2-3) supported the cult of 
the god in the occupied region, although by then it already inevitably 
bore the stamp of Philaean theological interpretation.®^^ 

The cults of the Nubian deities Apedemak, Arensnuphis, and Sebiu- 
meker indicate a syncretism in which indigenous traditions were inter¬ 
preted and articulated in Egyptian terms.®^® It remains, however, to be 
established individually for each cult and also understood as a process 
in time, in which manner and to what extent the native cults were 
shaped by Egyptian cults adopted in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period 
and by Egyptian theological influence received during the course of the 
subsequent centuries. The actual reasons for the assimilation of native 
deities with Egyptian ones also often remain obscure.®^'’ 


For Musawwarat es Sufra (Apedemak temple and Great Enclosure Temple 300 
and Room 108); Duanib (reign of Natakamani ?); Naqa (Apedemak temple, 
Natakamani-Amanitore); Argo (at Dyn. 25 temple) see Wenig 1974. 

Bronze statuette, Kawa, Macadam 1955 PI. 75/b,c; Wenig 1974 144f. 

Garstang et al. 1911 Pis XVII-XVIII; Tdrok n.d. Gh. 43 finds 600-2,3. 

Shinnie 1984 502f; Tordk n.d. Gh. 33. 

52“ C. Onasch 1990 OOff. 

521 PM VI 210f.; Winter 1981. 

522 See Adikhalamani’s stela fragment from Philae, Farid 1978, FHVII No. 132. 

525 Cf. J. Leclant; Aspects du syncretisme meroitique. in: Les sj/ncretismes dans les reli¬ 
gions Grecqm et Romaine. Paris 1973 135-145. 

52“! For the issue see C. Onasch 1990 7211.; 1993 229fr. 
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Temples with a traditional layout, as shaped in the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period and modified under the influence of Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egyptian temples, continued to be built for the cult of the 
Amun gods. The cults of Amun of Thebes and the Nubian Amun gods 
and their companions retained their earlier importance (Ch. V.5.1.2- 
3), as indicated by the iconographic and epigraphic evidence. With the 
resettlement of Lower Nubia, it was, evidently, the Amun cults that 
were chiefly established in this region. The Nubian deities integrated 
into the myth of the state from the late 3rd century BC also occur, 
albeit infrequently, in Lower Nubia. The evidence for Apedemak sug¬ 
gests the existence of a cult temple at Tketore, a place identified with 
Bion’s Citora, modern Aggeteri (Ch. VI. 1.2, Table P). The priestly tide 
trtekes associated with this temple^^^ does not occur in other cults and 
seems to refer, again, to native traditions in the worship of Apedemak. 
The other major cults of non-Egyptian origin in Lower Nubia were 
those of Mash and Mandulis. The first was, in fact, a Meroiticised form 
of Amun-Re emerging, it seems, in Meroe City in the early (?) 2nd cen¬ 
tury AD.^^® The cult of Mandulis emerged at Kalabsha under Arqa- 
mani in the late 3rd-early 2nd century BC and received strong support 
from the Ptolemaic and Roman rulers of the Egyptian Dodecaschoenus 
as well. The non-Egyptian origins of this god, who was, however, thor¬ 
oughly Egyptianised during the course of the subsequent centuries, is 
obvious. It cannot be decided, however, whether he was originally a 
southern deity or, more likely, a local native (Blemmyan, or “Aithio- 
pian”) deity.®^^ 

Table W below gives an idea of the distribution of official cults in 
the Meroitic kingdom. Only the identified cults are listed; for temples 
dedicated to unidentified cults see Table S, Ch. VII. 1.2. 


525 REM 0129, 0504; cf. 1063, 1064B. 

526 For the evidence and the identification see Tordk 1984a 170f. 

522 E. Henfling: Mandulis. LA III (1980) 1177-1179; for the propagation of the cult 
in the Augustan period cf Torok 1989-1990. 
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TABLE W 

EPIGRAPHICALLY OR ICONOGRAPHICALLY IDENTIFIED TEMPLE CULTS 
IN THE MEROITIC KINGDOM 


Site 

cult 

evidence 

1. Butana 



Gebel Qeili 

Amun 

Table S 

Wad ban Naqa 

Isis 

REM 0041; cf Table S 

Naqa 

Amun of Naqa 

Table S 


Apedemak 

Table S 

Kobbl?"^^ 

Apedemak 

REM 0407, 0409, 0410 

Siqye (?) 

Apedemak 

as last 

Shendi (Met. Sobore] 

Apedemak 

as last 

Musawwarat es Sufra 

Apedemak 

Table S 


Sebiumeker (?) 

Table S 

Basa 

Apedemak 

Table S 

Umm Soda 

Apedemak (?) 

REM 0045, Table S 

Meroe City 

Amun of Meroe 

Table S 


Amun of Luxor 

REM 1003, 1039, 1041 


Mash=Amun-Re 

REM 0430 


Isis 

REM 0412, Table S 


Apedemak 

REM 0407, 0409 

2. Between the Third and Fourth Cataracts 


Napata 

Amun of Thebes and 



Amun of Napata 

Table S^^s 


Mut (of Napata) 

RM VII 212f 


Isis 

REM 0075 

Kawa 

Amun of Kawa 

Table S and cf REM 0 



0622, 0624-0675, 



0677-0707, 1026 

Tabo 

Amun (?) 

Table S 

3. Between th Second and Third Cataracts 


Aggeteri 

Apedemak 

REM 1063-1064 

Soleb 

Amun 

REM 1035 


Amun of Luxor guest 



in Soleb 

REM 1035 

Sedeinga 

Amun of Napata 

REM 1072 


Amun 

REM 1090, 1146 


Osiris 

REM 0407, 1115 

Sai 

Osiris 

REM 0143 

Amara 

Amun of Amara 

REM 0084, Table S 

4. Between the First and Second Cataracts 


Serra 

Amun 

REM 1031 


Unidentifiable place in the Butana (?) mentioned together with Siqye and Sobore 
as cult place of Apedemak. 

For the AD lst-2nd century restorations and use of the great Amun temple B 
500 see also I. Hofmann-H.-P. Huber et al.: Die meroitische Wandinschrift REM 1138 
vom Jebel Barkal. BzS 4 (1989) 139-156. 
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TABLE W. Cont. 


Site 

cult 

evidence 

Faras 

Amun of Luxor guest 



in Meroe City 

Amun of Luxor guest 
in Amara (?) or C^asr 

REM 052\ 


Ibrim (?) 

REM 0534 


Amun 

REM 0129 

Gebcl Adda 

Amun 

Table S 

Abu Simbel 

Amun of Napata 

REM 1025 

Arminna 

Amun of Luxor 

REM 1063 


Amun 

as last 

Q_asr Ibrim 

Amun of Luxor 

Amun of Luxor guest 

REM 1075, 1077-1080, 
1082, 1142, 1149 


in Qasr Ibrim 

Amun of Luxor guest 

REM 0321, 0361 


in Meroe City 

REM 1076 


Isis 

REM 1082 

Karanog 

Amun of Napata 

REM 0241 


Mash=Amun-Re 

REM 0209, 0237, 0238, 
0244, 0250, 0256, 0260, 
0269, 0294, 0303, 0328 


Amun of Luxor 

REM 0200, 0219, 0221, 
0226, 0289, 0303, 0305, 
0310, 0324, 0325 


Amun 

REM 0229, 0245, 0246, 
0249, 0258, 0260, 0278, 
0289, 0302, 0310, 0326, 
0328 


Isis 

REM 02\5, 0326, 0332 

Wadi es Sebua 

Amun of Napata 

REM 1003, 1019 


Amun of Luxor 

REM 1044 

Dendur 

Peteisis and Pahor 



(Roman foundation) 

Table S 

Kalabsha 

Mandulis 

Table S 

Dabod 

Amun 

PM VII 3ff. 


The times between the 3rd century BC and the AD 4th century also 
witnessed the unfolding of previously unknown forms of personal 
religiosity. Private offering rites were performed from the AD 1st 
century (?) on hilltops in the Butana region. It remains obscure, how¬ 
ever, whether these offerings, which are reflected by large accumula¬ 
tions of broken vessels, were (also) associated with a popular mortuary 
cuit.530 unknown whether they were associated with particular 

P. Lenoble: Cones de dejections archeologiques dans les djebels a cimetieres 
tumulaires proches de Meroe. BzS 5 (1992) 73-91. 
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deities. By turn, it seems that deities traditionally worshipped in cult 
temples were also worshipped outside the boundaries of the institu¬ 
tionalised cult, as indicated by a cave at Gebel Qeili with a (now 
destroyed) painted scene representing a queen and a prince standing 
before the ram-headed Nubian Amun (Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S, VII.4.1, 
Table W) as well as two caves with incised images of Apedemak at 
Naqa (above in this chapter). This latter example seems to point 
towards the association of a primitive form of popular worship with 
official cults via Apedemak. However, acts of personal piety may have 
been connected to mountains and especially to Pure-mountain (Gebel 
Barkal) since the New Kingdom or even earlier, as suggested by the 
small naos carved into the pinnacle above the great Amun temple of 
Napata by Taharqo (Ch. IV. 1.2, Table L). The worship of Apedemak 
beyond the walls of his temples also may have contributed to the reem¬ 
phasis on the features of Amun of Napata as the god of personal piety: 
he is represented both in the Musawwarat es Sufra^^* and Naqa^^^ 
Apedemak temples with the water skin, the characteristic attribute of 
the desert hunters Apedemak,Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker.^^^ 

The apparently new forms of direct contact established between man 
and god on the free initiative of the first thus probably derived from 
ancient popular religiosity in the South. The revival of such forms of 
piety and their social and geographical expansion was, however, also 
promoted by other factors, namely, the fading of the borderline 
between royal and elite mortuary religion as a consequence of the 
emergence of a numerous and increasingly stratified professional elite 
and its close intellectual contacts with Egyptian priests. The influence 
of Egyptian popular rehgiosity transmitted by the sanctuaries of the 
Dodecaschoenus could also have been decisive. Characteristically, all 
these motivations for private worship are present at the same time in 
the prayers and proscyrwma inscribed on the rocks of Gebel Abu Dirwa 
south-west of the Dakka temple. The soldiers of the Roman garrison 
stationed at Dakka before the middle of the AD 3rd century scratched 
in the rock surfaces invocations of Thoth-Paotnuphis,^*^ the Roma- 


Hintze et al. 1971 Pis 89 (scene 4/3/3), 93 (scene 5/2/1). 

532 Gamer-Wallert 1983 Pis 61/b, 62. 

533 Gamer-Wallert 1983 46f. 

53‘'' Column statues in chapel (?) 108, Great Enclosure, Musawwarat es Sufra, Wenig 
1974 figs 6f., PL VII/a,b. 

333 J. Maspero: Inscriptions Romaines a Abou-Dourouah (Nubie). ASAE 9 (1908) 
267-270; R. Koerner: Zu den griechischen Inschriften vom Gebel Abu Dirwa. in: 
Agfpten und Kusch 233-234. 
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nised Egyptian god of the Dakka sanctuary, in Greek. Nearby, Meroitic 
officials inscribed their proscynema and prayers to the Meroitic gods 
Amun and Mash in Meroitic cursive. 

Since only the epigraphic evidence of piety of this sort was record¬ 
ed from Lower Nubia, it remains obscure if, and in which forms, the 
illiterate classes there established their direct contact with the deities. 
The learned professional elite developed in the late AD 2nd and 3rd 
centuries special Meroitic types of prayers which they inscribed in 
Demotic on the walls of the temples of Roman Dodecaschoenus.^®^ 
They also continued to inscribe prayers of varying length both in 
Demotic and Meroitic in these sanctuaries after the Roman withdraw- 
ai 538 

The syncretistic orientation of the religious life in the Meroitic peri¬ 
od is also revealed by the theophorous names of the elite.The pre¬ 
dominance of references to Amun is a special Meroitic feature. The 
rule that boys receive names referring to male deities and girls to 
female deities was frequently disregarded. While the latter phenome¬ 
non is not entirely unknown in Egypt either, it appears that in Meroe 
the gender distinction in theophoric names was observed in the case of 
the Satzname type,^'*^® i.e., names consisting of a more sophisticated reli¬ 
gious utterance. The social/educational motivation is rather obvious. 

The mortuary inscriptions also reflect the hierarchy of the priesthood 
in some cults. The title hierarchies (from lower towards higher priestly 
ranks) are 1) in the cult of Amun of Nubia: pnqos - soni - ant, i.e., 
prophet, — mkeshe; 2) in the cult of Amun of Luxor: ssor, i.e., scribe of 
the sacred books, — slhse - soni - ant, i.e., prophet, — siite — great snte] 
3) in the cult of Mash: soni - dske - ant, i.e., prophet, - mkshe -yeroteke. 
The individual temples also housed the cults of synnaoi besides the cult 
of the deity to whom the sanctuary was dedicated. Accordingly, most 
priests attested to in the epigraphic evidence were members of priestly 
colleges and themselves occupied priestly offices in several cults. For 
example, the Amun temple of Karanog was dedicated to Amun of 


REM 0091A-C.—For unpublished Meroitic graffiti consisting of the theonyms 
Amun, Isis of Philae and Isis of the Abaton inscribed on the rocks of a hill at Mashankid 
2 km south of Gebel Adda: Millet 1984 113. 

Burkhardt 1985 4711. 

Griffith 1937 and Burkhardt 1985 passim-, for the inscriptions in Meroitic: Torok 
1984a 17411. 

539 Torok 1984a 16611. 

H. Ranke: Die agyptischen Personennamen I-II. Gliickstadt-Hamburg-New York 1935, 
1952; id.: Grundsatzliches zum Verstdndnis der dgjiptischen Personennamen in Satzjbrm. Heidelberg 
1937. 
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Napata, whose sjnnaoi were Amun of Luxor, Mash, and Isis. The ^n- 
naos of Amun of Luxor seems to have been Apedemak in a temple at 
Arminna (REM 1063). This latter association may have followed from 
Apedemak’s connection with ruler cult. 

The priestly class was far from being homogenous. Its stratification 
is demonstrated by the family trees established on the basis of the 
Meroitic evidence.This reveals that the upper echelons of the priest¬ 
hood were identical with the uppermost echelons of the governing elite 
and men occupying high priestly offices could be appointed into the 
office of the peseta and even attain the rank of a pqr. However, there 
was little, if any, possibility to ascend to these upper echelons from the 
middle- and lower echelons of the priesthood of the cult temples who 
constituted a traditional caste in which the priestly offices were in prac¬ 
tice hereditary. 


4.2. Mortuary religion 

It was shown in Ch. V.5.1.6 that the mortuary religion of the Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty and Napatan periods was characterized by a dichotomy 
of Egyptianised and traditional native burial customs. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that neither category of burial custom was entirely consequent. 
The burials of the ruling kings, their family, and the uppermost eche¬ 
lons of the priesthood indicate a complete Egyptianisation of mortuary 
religion and burial customs, also including the preservation of the name 
of the deceased, the inscription of liturgical texts in his/her mortuary 
cult chapel, the provision of the mummified dead with servant figures 
etc., and the establishment of a mortuary cult. But the Egyptianised 
burials included the large groups of completely unepigraphic middle- 
and lower class tombs as well. In these latter groups, the Egyptian con¬ 
cepts of the other world were not adopted in their entirety. This can 
only be explained as a consequence of the preservation of native con¬ 
cepts which also granted security for the dead in the afterlife without 
the eternalisation and recital of his/her name and their amalgamation 
with Egyptian concepts which, again, closely corresponded with tradi¬ 
tional Kushite ones. It appears that the accent was laid on mortuary 
offerings in all categories of Egyptianised burials rather than on the tex- 
tuality of funerary cult. On the other hand, the non-Egyptianised buri¬ 
als were richly furnished with the same sorts of Egyptian-type amulets 


5“*' Cf. Hofmann 1977; Torok 1977b, 1988a 254fr., 264fr. 
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as the Egyptianised ones, showing that the native mortuary religion 
met with Egyptian mortuary religion at the point of the magical pro¬ 
tection of the dead. 

The mortuary evidence of the period between the 3rd century BC 
and the AD 3rd century is disproportionate as to the lack of excava¬ 
tions at tumulus cemeteries in the South and particularly in peripher¬ 
al areas. Here, as the AD 4th century tombs of el Hobagi^^^ show, the 
survival of non-Egyptianised (or non-Meroiticised) burial customs may 
most likely be expected. The Egyptianised (Meroiticised) burials, which 
apparendy include the entire social range except for the lowermost 
echelons, describe a development which corresponds with the trend of 
“democratisation within the elite” in Meroitic religion (Ch. VII.4.1). 
With the introduction of Meroitic writing and the emergence of a pro¬ 
fessional governing class, essential elements of royal mortuary religion 
were adopted by the elite. This process was of a gradually expansive 
character. The earliest known (late 2nd century BC) non-royal burial 
provided with a Meroitic cursive mortuary stela and offering table 
belonged, as indicated by the iconography of the tomb owner on his 
stela as well as the granite material of his stela, offering table and offer¬ 
ing stands, to a prince of blood.^^^ Significantly, the style of the offer¬ 
ing stands indicates the direct artistic influence of a Ptolemaic centre 
(most probably Alexandria).By the 1st century the burials of 

the upper echelons of the Lower Nubian elite were provided with 
funerary stelae and/or offering tables inscribed in Meroitic cursive and 
by the AD 2nd century the entire provincial administrative/priestly 
class shared with the ruler and the top strata the privilege of mortuary 
inscriptions preserving the name (thus the person) of the deceased, 
identifying his place in the social hierarchy, and consisting of brief litur¬ 
gical texts perpetuating mortuary offering rites. This privileged position 
of the elite is also demonstrated by the erection of an abbreviated ver¬ 
sion of the royal mortuary cult chapel and the representation of the 
deceased in his aspect as human-headed Z>a-bird, i.e., the soul which 
was empowered after death to receive mortuary offerings.^^® While the 


Lenoble 1992, 1994, 1996. 

Beg. W. 19, burial of Tedeqen, see Dunham 1963 80ff, 

544 Xoj-oIj 1989a 122 Nos 22-24, with dating. 

For the funerary inscriptions from Beg. W., Beg. N., Sedeinga, and Faras dated 
to the 2nd-1st centuries BC see the list in Hofmann 1991 170f. 

Earliest recorded example: Beg. N. 11, Shanakdakheto, Dunham 1957 72. Cf 
2abkar 1968. 
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Egyptian ba figure represented a bird with a human head, the Meroitic 
ba was represented by a human figure with bird’s wings, thus indicat¬ 
ing an amalgamation of the Egyptian ba concept with the Ptolemaic 
and Roman Egyptian concepts connected to the tomb statue. This lat¬ 
ter influence is also clearly indicated by Lower Nubian ba statues rep¬ 
resenting winged figures holding a long stick, flower wreath, kerchief, 
or a papyrus roll.^'*^ The earliest non-royal chapel reliefs, inscribed 
funerary stelae, offering tables, and ^a-birds occur around the turn of 
the 2nd to the 1st century BC. The contemporary emergence of all 
these burial customs suggests that the “democratisation” of mortuary 
religion corresponded with some sort of religious “reform”. While the 
details of this “reform” remain obscure, it cannot be irrelevant that it 
coincided with the reign of the first queen on the throne of Meroe and 
the creation of Meroitic writing, which could not have been achieved 
without a deep knowledge of contemporary Egyptian literacy (Ch. 
II. 1.1.2, VII.2.4). 

Proper mummification seems to have been practiced in royal buri¬ 
als, though the treatment of the bodies remains obscure in the major¬ 
ity of the cases due to plundering and bad preservation. Coffin bench¬ 
es were common in the royal cemeteries at Napata and Meroe City 
and coffins are frequently attested to in the elite cemeteries of Begara- 
wiya West and South, while in the overwhelming majority of Lower 
Nubian elite- and middle class tombs the dead was buried wrapped in 
a shroud but not mummified. The dead, from ruler to commoner, 
was laid to the tomb equipped with the vessels of a funerary banquet 
and containers with mortuary offerings (especially water and bread \ato 
and at\ which were also named in the Meroitic offering formula 
inscribed on the mortuary offering tables and stelae). Grave gifts range, 
according to social status, from weaponry and sacrifices deriving from 
royal triumphs, rich personal adornment of social and religious signif¬ 
icance, and luxurious equipment for use in the other world to humble 
personal belongings and at least one jar and a cup for libation. The 
ancient roots of the tradition of the funerary banquet are indicated by 
finds of broken pottery in the fill of early Meroitic tombs at Amir 
Abdalla (Lower Nubia)^'*^^ and of Late Meroitic tombs in the South®^® 


Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910 Pis 1-3, 5-8. 

A review of the non-royal burial customs and their regional variants is present¬ 
ed in Gens 1989. 

Fernandez 1984; Yellin 1995b 2879. 

550 Yellin 1995b 2879. 
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recalling the pre-Twenty-Fifth Dynasty amalgamation of a native rite 
with the Egyptian rite of breaking the red pot (Ch. III.4.1). The size 
and execution of the subterranean tomb chamber(s) was direcdy indica¬ 
tive of social status, the burials of rulers being distinguished by two- or 
three-chambered substructures with stair descent.^^' Shawabti figures 
were no longer placed in the royal tombs in the post-Napatan period. 

Human and animal sacrifices occurred in elite tombs of Begarawiya 
West and South from the late 2nd century BC onwards (see Ch. 
VII.2.4). In royal tombs the earliest animal sacrifices occurred in the 
late 2nd century BC, but no human sacrifice has been recorded from 
a royal burial earlier than Beg. N. 17, the tomb of the early 2nd cen¬ 
tury AD ruler Amanitenmomide. It would thus seem that while the 
animal sacrifices, despite their apparently non-Meroitic origins, were 
quickly integrated into the Egyptianised funerary rites, as also indicat¬ 
ed by the reliefs on the south and north forecourt walls of pyramid Beg. 
N. 11 (Queen Shanakdakheto), the rite of human sacrifice remained 
alien to Kushite mortuary religion for a longer period of time. 

The royal tombs, and their imitations the tombs of the elite and the 
middle class, were covered by steep pyramids. The royal tombs and the 
burials of the members of the royal family and the uppermost echelons 
of the elite were provided with chapels decorated with reliefs as well as 
with an enceinte wall. The chapels were shrines of the mortuary cult 
and their architecture and iconography clearly indicate that they were 
modelled on the cult temples and functioned as scenes for rites. The 
canonical non-Egyptian appearance of the figure of the enthroned 
royal tomb owner in the side wall reliefs receiving mortuary offerings 
(which he/she shares with Osiris depicted on the end wall) from a vari¬ 
ety of (Egyptian) gods indicates that the provisioning of the dead was 
central to royal funerary religion. Royal funerary religion was deeply 
influenced by Osirian theology in general and by the contemporary 
Egyptian concept in terms of which the deceased becomes Osiris in 
particular.The earliest type (A) of Meroitic royal pyramid chapeF®^ 
was decorated with gods, especially Isis and Anubis, making offerings 
before the enthroned tomb owner.^^'^ Type (B) chapels, erected 


For the typological development see Dunham 1957 Charts I-II. 

“2 Yellin 1995b 2875. 

From Beg. S. 6, Arkamaniqo, Ch. V.2.2, Table N/33 to Beg. N. 53, Arnekha- 
manij ibid. 37. 

For the typology see Wenig 1967; Yellin 1982, 1995b 2875fr. 
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between the late 3rd cent. BC and the mid-1st century were 

decorated with scenes from the Egyptian Book of the Dead under the 
influence of Ramesside models transmitted by Theban tombs of the 
Ptolemaic period.^^® Mortuary temple scenes (almost always on the 
south wall) representing the Henu-barque procession of Sokar per¬ 
formed during the great festival of Choiakh derive from the same 
source, but the inclusion into the chapel relief program of non- 
Egyptian scenes such as the funerary dance of Nubian women accom¬ 
panied by drum players^^^ also suggests a Meroitic reinterpretation of 
the borrowed rites. In one part of the latest group (C) of chapels built 
between the middle of the AD 1st century and the end of the “Me¬ 
roitic” dynasty^^^ the relief program is dominated by large vignettes 
copied from the Egyptian Book of the Dead and by the reoccurrence 
of Egyptian inscriptions,^^® while the rest is decorated, in addition to 
similar vignettes, with reliefs showing either a prince offering incense 
to the tomb owner or Anubis and/or Nephthys performing a milk liba¬ 
tion. This latter scene was modelled on a Philaean rite.^^® 

The elite and middle class burials in Meroitic Lower Nubia were 
provided with miniature offering chapels attached to the eastern side 
of the pyramid.^®' The chapel doors were occasionally decorated with 
carved or painted representations of Anubis and Isis (or Nephthys) 
pouring libations (on door jambs) and a winged sun-disc (lintel), reveal¬ 
ing the models, i.e., the royal mortuary cult chapels. The impact of 
contemporary Egyptian tomb architecture and mortuary religion is 
indicated by the occurrence of painted mortuary stelae at Karanog.^®^ 
In their entirety, however, the Lower Nubian elite and middle class 
tomb superstructures, with the ba statues, stelae, offering tables and 


555 Pj-qjjj geg N 7, Arqamani, Ch. V.2.2, Table N/38 to Beg. N. 6, Amanishakheto, 
ibid. 50. 

Cf. I. Hofmann—H. Tomandl: Totenbuch Spruch 17 in Meroe. GM 88 (1985) 

15-17. 

Beg. N. 7, Shanakdakheto, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 8/B. 

558 pi-ojyj ggg ]sf 2, Amanikhabale, Ch. V.2.2, Table N/52 to Beg. N. 25, ibid. 74. 
Beg. N. 22, Natakamani; Beg. N. 1, Amanitore; N. 5, Prince Arikankharor. Cf. 
Ch. VII.2.6. 

Beg. N. 2, Amanikhabale; N. 15 (non-ruling person, LD Text V 296); N. 36, 
Amanitaraqide; N. 16, Aryesebokhe; N. 17, Amanitenmomide; N. 18, Amanikhatashan; 
N. 32, Amanikhedolo; N. 51, Yesebokheamani; N. 26, Pat[.]rapeamani; N. 25, 
Amanipilade. Cf Ch. V.2.2, Table N. 

Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910 fig. D. 

Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910 Pis 11-14. 
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offering chapels reflect intellectual and religious developments unfold¬ 
ing in interaction with Meroitic social development and stimulated by 
contacts between the Meroitic and Egyptian learned professioneil class¬ 
es (and articulated with the help of borrowed concepts and forms of 
expression). The prominence of Anubis and his female companion (Isis 
or Nephthys) in Meroitic mortuary religion demonstrates the intensity 
of these contacts, while the association of these deities with the offer¬ 
ing tables^®^ was determined by the traditional importance of the liq¬ 
uid offering in Kushite religion.^®^ The iconography of the offering 
tables also suggests the existence of a special group of priests and priest¬ 
esses responsible for the regular performance of libations at the 
tombs.^®^ In contemporary Egypt they were known as choachytes, and 
their temple organisation may have served as a model for the Meroitic 
practice as well.^®® 

The religiosity of the lower strata of the society was not actively con¬ 
nected with the temples, apart from the great religious festivals and 
processions which presented opportunities for offerings. It would seem 
that the burial of the commoners and the poor was performed with¬ 
out, or with a minimal participation of the priesthood and subsequent 
mortuary offerings remained a family affair. The religious concepts and 
customs connected to death, burial, and the other world were obviously 
influenced by the mortuary religion of the upper classes: by a mortu¬ 
ary religion the theology of which was recorded and interpreted by the 
learned priesthood of the cult temples who were also responsible for 
the purity of the performance of the mortuary rites. Such an influence 
may, however, primarily be expected within the realm of offering rites 
which are not necessarily connected to ritual texts and professional per¬ 
formance. Such an influence easily transgresses social and ethnic bor¬ 
ders, which may also explain the occurrence of Meroitic funerary cus¬ 
toms within the context of the non-Meroitic type AD 4th and 5th cen¬ 
tury burials in the South and in Lower Nubia as well (cf. Ch. 

VII.2.8).567 


Cf. Hofmann 1991; I. Hofmann: Die Gottheiten in der Invokationsformel der 
meroitischen Totentexte. in: H. Jungraithmayr (ed.): Struktur und Wandel afiikanischer 
Sprmhen. Berlin 1978 104-120; ead.: Die Verteilung der Gottheiten auf den meroitischen 
Opfertafeln. VA 1 (1985) 37-46. 

J.W. Yellin: The Rok and Iconography of Anubis in Meroitic Religion. Ph.D. thesis 
Brandeis University. University Microfilms, Ann Arbor 1978; Yellin 1995b 2881ff 

Yellin 1995b 2884. 

Gf H. de Meulenaere: Ghoachit. LA I (1974) 957. 

For the different interpretations of the Meroitic and non-Meroitic features of the 
Post-Meroitic mortuary complex see Lenoble 1994, 1996 versus Torok 1988b, 1996. 
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5. Architecture, arts, and material culture 
5.1. Urban architecture 

Earlier writers have interpreted Meroitic architecture and arts in terms 
of a continuous process of degeneration of forms and themes borrowed 
from Egypt.^®^ In the literature of the 1980s, especially as a conse¬ 
quence of the first major exhibition of Middle Nile Region art organ¬ 
ised by B.V. Bothmer in 1978 in the Brooklyn Museum,®®® a rather 
summary typological approach to style was still preferred,®^® but the 
style-critical studies of the 1980s and 1990s seem to have paved the 
way towards a more complex investigation of the socio-historical back¬ 
grounds of the interaction between Napatan traditions, Meroitic inven¬ 
tion and Egyptian influence. 

The structure of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and Napatan urban cen¬ 
tres was defined by the functional and spatial connection between the 
Amun temples and the royal residences. The cities were the scenes of 
solemn religious activities and of royal display. Temple festivals and 
royal display were indivisible from processions®^' and thus determined 
setdement layouts in which the temple(s) and palace(s) were connected 
to each other by processional avenues (Gh. V.5.1.5, V.6). As shown by 
the layout of Napata (fig. 5), however, the interconnections between the 
individual features of a sacred landscape did not necessarily define clear 
architectural structures. At Napata, the layout was determined by Pure- 
mountain, while at Kawa a simple axial layout was defined by the sin¬ 
gle avenue connecting the Amun temple with the Nile: Temples A and 
B were hierarchically and thus also architecturally subordinate to the 
Amun temple (fig. 7). 

Urban structures created in the Meroitic period indicate significant 
progress. Meroe City (figs 16, 24) was radically rebuilt during the peri¬ 
od between the middle of the 3rd century BC and the AD 1st centu- 
ry.®^^ The first important change in the settlement structure was the 
enclosing, with a 5 m thick masonry wall, of an area measuring c. 200 


Reisner • 1910; R. Anthes: Agj/ptm {Historia Mundi II). Bern 1953 212; E. Meyer: 
Geschkhte des Attertums ILL 2nd edn. Darmstadt 1954 152; Emery 1965. 

AJrka in Antiquity I; Wenig 1978. 

F. Hintze: Elemente der meroitischen Kultur. Meroitica 5 (1979) 101-105; J. 
Leclant in: J. Leclant (ed.): Agypten III. Spdtzeit und Helknismus. Miinchen 1981 233-272. 
Stadelmann 1982. 

”2 Torok n.d. Ch. 2.5.2. 
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400 m on the alluvial island on which the early Amun Temple and the 
presumed royal residence were standing. It is supposed that the unsta¬ 
ble alluvial island was endangered by waters from the surrounding Nile 
channel(s) and the temenos wall represented an attempt to stabilize the 
soil.^^^ In fact, the Enclosure Wall does not seem to have had a defen¬ 
sive character, and, in addition to its probable stabilizing role, it was 
rather intended to enclose a special part of the setdement separating it 
in a representative and monumental manner from its surroundings. Its 
irregular shape was probably determined in the south by the course of 
a Nile channel and/or existing edifices. Concurrently with the con¬ 
struction of the Enclosure Wall, the construction of a new Amun tem¬ 
ple was started, which adjoined from the east the central part of the 
eastern Enclosure Wall.^^''^ Though it turned its back towards the 
Enclosure, the connection between the blocks of the Enclosure and the 
temple was architecturally not arbitrary and the two complexes defined 
a rectangular axis structure: an avenue in the longitudinal axis of the 
Enclosure connected the royal residence (predecessor of M 295) with 
the water sanctuary M 195 and, passing through the northwestern 
Enclosure gate, with Temple M 600. Perpendicular to this axis ran a 
processional avenue defined by the main axis of the new Amun tem¬ 
ple M 260. This latter avenue connected the central part of the setde¬ 
ment, i.e., the Enclosure with the royal residence and the Amun tem¬ 
ple, with Temple M 250 and presumably with the necropoleis of 
Begarawiya North, West and South. 

The pylons of the original late Amun Temple probably faced a Nile 
channel which also may have co-determined the orientation of the 
sanctuary towards the rising sun. In the 1st century BC the gradual 
shift of the Nile bed towards the west brought about a change in the 
position and seasonal water level of the channels and wadk in the city 
area. The beds of these channels and wadk were perpetually dry by the 
middle of the AD 1st century, while small shrines were erected along 
the two sides of the processional avenue starting from the late Amun 
temple (cf Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S). They were oriented towards the 
avenue and thus they demonstrate the existence of a monumental reli¬ 
gious and architectural scheme in which the spatial structure of the 


5” Bradley 1982 168. 

It was wrongly supposed by L. Tordk: Meroitic Architecture: Contributions to 
Problems of Chronology and Style. Meroitka 7 (1984) 351-366 35111. that M 260-280 
was originally built during the 25th Dynasty, a suggestion made on the basis of its close 
affinities with the temples of the Kawa-Sanam type. 
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urban environment was defined by a festival structure in such a man¬ 
ner that the geometrical arrangement of the architectural elements pre¬ 
sented a clear depiction of a conceptual context. With the extension of 
the late Amun temple in the AD 1st century and the development of 
the east-west axis, the Enclosure became a, however monumental and 
luxurious, annex to the temple. The walls of the Enclosure which were, 
however, by then considerably ruined, separated smaller shrines and 
the palatial dwellings of the higher priesthood from the rest of the city 
while the royal residence moved outside the Enclosure to the newly 
built palace M 750 which was oriented, in a traditional manner,^^^ 
towards the east-west processional avenue. Palace M 750^^® constitut¬ 
ed with the Amun temple M 260 and the magazine and granary com¬ 
pound M 740^^^ a monumental complex uniting divine cult, royal dis¬ 
play and redistribution with each other functionally as well as symbol¬ 
ically, thus presenting a paradigmatic image of the state structure. 

5.2. Temples, palaces, and tombs 

The layout of the great Twenty-Fifth Dynasty Amun temples was imi¬ 
tated in the late Amun temple at Meroe City. Its construction began 
in the 3rd century BC. Subsequent extensions to it show, however, the 
increasing influence of Ptolemaic and Roman Egyptian temple archi¬ 
tecture. The multi-chambered AD 1st century Amun temples of 
Naqa^^® and Amara,^’® the Isis temple of Wad ban Naqa,^®® temples 
B 1300 at Napata^®* and M 720 at Meroe City^®^ attest to the survival 
of the liturgical structure of the traditional cults. Their layout distinct¬ 
ly deviates, however, from the standard Kushite type of cult temple. 
Egyptian influence is especially prominent in the case of a temple 
(marked in dotted line in fig. 16) at the southern side of the proces¬ 
sional avenue starting from the late Amun temple (M 260) at Meroe 
which presents a variant of the Ptolemaic double sanctuary of Haroeris 


O’Connor 1989. 

5^® Torok n.d. Ch. 56. 

5” Torok n.d. Ch. 55. 

Wenig 1981. 

Wenig 1977. 

Priese 1984b. 

S. Donadoni-S. Bosticco: Scavi italiani al Gebel Barkal. Meroitica 6 (1982) 291- 

301. 

582 shinnie 1984. 
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and Sobek at Kom Ombo.^®^ Simple layouts reduced to a pyloned 
front, hypostyle hall, barque sanctuary and sanctuary annexes contin¬ 
ue to occur until the end of the Meroitic dynasty.^®^ 

The principal type of temple built in the centuries of the Meroitic 
period is, however, the one-roomed type. Only a few examples have 
been excavated, and it remains uncertain whether all one-roomed tem¬ 
ples should be identified as sanctuaries of Apedemak and other Nubian 
deities, as is suggested on the basis of the three or four temples with 
certain attribution.^®^ The architecture of the identifiable Apedemak 
temples erected between the late 3rd century BC and the AD lst-2nd 
centuries was shaped by a special liturgical tradition the nature of 
which remains obscure in spite of the iconographic analysis of the ear¬ 
liest Apedemak sanctuary built in the last third of the 3rd century BC 
at Musawwarat es Sufra.^®® It nevertheless seems that these one- 
roomed, pyloned and columned halls, which were separated from their 
surroundings by a temenos wall, combined the functions of the indi¬ 
vidual units of the hypostyle-pronaos-naos complex of the multi- 
roomed temple type, while the functions of the forecourt shifted to the 
temenos area, as indicated by the reliefs on the temple exteriors. The 
single relief register of the fronts of the Musawwarat es Sufra temple 
(PI. 5) and the AD 1st century Naqa Apedemak temple (PL 9) shows 
the impact of the Kawa Amun temple (which also exerted a great influ¬ 
ence on the formation of Apedemak theology, cf Ch. VII.4.1) as well 
as Upper Egyptian temples (e.g., Edfu) of the Ptolemaic period. The 
central theme of the relief programs of the two well-preserved Apede¬ 
mak temples is the royal legitimization by the principal gods associat¬ 
ed with the Meroitic myth of the state: Apedemak—who occupies the 
first place as the deity to whom the actual sanctuaries are dedi¬ 
cated—, Amun, Arensnuphis, Sebiumeker, Horus, and the consorts of 
Apedemak and Amun and the other Nubian deities (exterior wall 
reliefs). The reliefs on the two side walls of the exterior confront the 
triumphal aspect of the deities with their functions as sustainers of life. 
The reliefs of the interior walls and (in Musawwarat es Sufra) the 
columns similarly revolve around legitimacy, but their sophisticated 


“3 A. Gutbub: Kom Ombo. M ill (1979) 675-683. 

Meroe Temple KC 100, Shinnie 1984; Musawwarat es Sufra Temple IIIA, 
Torok 1974. The latter temple was converted into a Christian church in the AD 6th- 
7th century. 

585 Hakem 1988 17911. 

585 Hintze et al. 1971; Wenig 1993; C. Onasch 1993. 
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iconography was also determined by the cult rites performed in the 
temple. The Naqa reliefs, though obviously dependent as a whole on 
the Musawwarat es Sufra program, also attest to the integration of fea¬ 
tures of the Ptolemaic cult of Sarapis^^^ and of Upper Egyptian-Lower 
Nubian cults of the late Ptolemaic period.^^® 

Temple M 250 (Ch. VI.3.2) erected on a podium by Aspelta (?) at 
Meroe City was rebuilt as a double-podium shrine by Prince Akinidad 
in the late 1st century The edifice, consisting of a cella stand¬ 

ing on a podium placed in the centre of a peristyle court on top of a 
large artificial terrace approached by a ramp,^®*^ reflects in its reliefs (PI. 
6), which both in their style and iconography copied the first temple, 
an archaizing trend which was also stimulated by similar tendencies in 
Ptolemaic art. In the AD 1st century, the lower podium was sur¬ 
rounded with a colonnade, an architectural form occurring first in 2nd- 
1st century BC temples at Naqa, Gebel Hardan, and Basa in the 
Butana. The colonnaded temples, as indicated by fragments of classi¬ 
cal column capitals and heart-shaped angle piers, followed Ptolemaic 
models in Hellenistic style.Both multi-chambered and one-roomed 
temples were approached by processional roads flanked by ram statues 
and kiosks. Investigations concerning tbe metrology of the Meroitic 


For the deity represented en face interpreted as a syncretistic Sarapis-Apedemak: 
Gamer-Wallert 1983 23811., Pis 54-56. For a solar deity related to the god in the Gebel 
Qeili rock drawing (here fig. 23): PI. 59. 

Gamer-Wallert 1983 PI. 45: Falcon-headed, crocodile-bodied Ptireus, also known 
from the bezel of a ring from tomb G. 399 at Karanog (Woolley-Randall-Maclver 1910 
PI. 33) and from two embossed silver plaques from a casket (?) found in tumulus Q_ 17 
dated to ca. AD 390-400 (Torok 1988b lOSff., 154) in the cemetery of Qustul. The fal¬ 
con-crocodile hybrid deity is a syncretistic descendant of Egyptian Late Period deities 
represented in the same form and associated with Horus (the best-known being Hr-inty- 
Snwt, “Horus-who-is-in-Shenwet”, cf B. van de Walle: Une base de statue-guerisseuse 
avec une nouvelle mention de la deesse-scorpion Ta-Bithet. 31 [1972] 67-82 77f; 
for “Horus of Pidjodj” at el Hibis see 2abkar 1975 152) and adopted around the 1st 
cent. AD in Meroitic religion, where he was associated with a lion god as well. The 
ancestors of the falcon-crocodile god whom his Nubian (?) worshippers at Philae called 
Ptireus (Greek graffiti FUN III No. 315) in the 5th cent. AD were also represented in 
the Late Period at Philae and in the temple at el Hibis in the Khargeh Oasis (Zabkar 
1975, 151 f with references). In the AD 5th century Ptireus had a shrine and priests at 
Philae. 

589 dating was first suggested by I. Hofmann: Notizen zu den Kampfszenen am 
sogenannten Sonnentempel von Meroe. Anthropos 70 (1975) 513-536. 

590 F.W. Hinkel: Zur Architektur und Baugeschichte des sogenannten Sonnentempels 
von Meroe. in: Hommages Leclant II 203-219; Torok n.d. Ch. 29 (with a different recon¬ 
struction for the upper terrace on the basis of the original excavation records). 

For the buildings cf Crowfoot 1911 llff.; Hinkel 1985; for the Hellenistic mod¬ 
els Torok 1976. 
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temples and kiosks^®^ demonstrated the concurrent existence of tradi¬ 
tional Kushite and Ptolemaic Egyptian systems of architectural plan¬ 
ning, thus reflecting the activities of master builders as well as the con¬ 
temporary existence of workshops planning and building in alternative 
traditions. 

The unique architecture of the Great Enclosure at Musawwarat es 
Sufra (fig. 17, Pis 3-4) escapes any typological and functional classifi¬ 
cation. Its central features, room complexes 100, 200 and 515-517, 
seem to have had secular functions, as far as royal display can be 
termed secular (Ch. VII.2.4 and figs 18-21). They took shape in the 
3rd century BC, but the type of the columned hall-on-terrace which is 
the most outstanding feature of the central room complexes of the 
Enclosure had earlier origins (Ch. VI.3.2). Throne hall (?) 100 was con¬ 
nected by a long corridor with a chapel-like structure (516-517) from 
which a “window of appearance” opened towards the west, overlook¬ 
ing a large courtyard. Smaller walled enceintes were luxury gardens 
(Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S) while complex 301-303 was a one-roomed tem¬ 
ple guarded by colossal images of Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker (PI. 
3 ) 593 Architectural details such as a parapet wall terminating in the fig¬ 
ure of an elephant (PI. 4), colossal column statues^^^ and high relief rep¬ 
resentations of Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker as well as column bases 
in the form of elephant- and lion figures^®^ or decorated with divine 
figures represented en face demonstrate the emergence of virtually 
unparallelled forms which, however, derive partly from Egyptian New 
Kingdom architecture (for the wall terminal, parapet walls and ramps 
cf Ch. VI.3.2). The vehicles of the motif transfer remain, however, 
obscure. 

While the Great Enclosure unites traditional forms with Ptolemmc 
influence,^®® the water sanctuary complex M 195 at Meroe City^®^ (fig. 
16) demonstrates the synthesis of Kushite and Hellenistic concepts with 
Hellenistic forms. The water sanctuary, consisting of a basin surround- 


592 Hinkel 1988; 1991. 

593 Wenig 1978 fig. 40. 

59'‘ Room 108, Wenig 1974 PI. VII/b,c. 

595 Wenig 1978 fig. 38. 

595 Indicated, e.g., by Greek letters employed as mason’s marks, Hintze 1968 figs 17- 
18, as well as by Hellenistic mouldings in the colonnade surrounding room 100, 
Hintze-Hintze 1966 Pis 105f.; cf. L. Torok: Comment in: Adams et al. 1976 95-102 
97. 

592 Torok n.d. Ch. 23. 
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ed by columns and intercolumnar screens and overlooked by a kiosk, 
was the scene of rites performed at the New Year which were reinter¬ 
preted in the 2nd century BC to integrate Ptolemaic concepts of royal 
ancestor worship (see Ch. VII.4.1). The exedral courtyard attached to 
the northern side of the courtyard with the basin in its centre similar¬ 
ly indicates the impact of Hellenistic architectural types associated with 
royal display and the cult of the royal ancestors.^®® 

Hellenistic influence, in some cases indicating the direct impact of 
Alexandrian architecture as well as the participation of master builders 
coming from Ptolemaic Egypt, is predominant in the architecture of 
the 2nd-1st century BC palatial edifices occupying the (excavated) 
northern sector of the Royal Enclosure at Meroe City (fig. 24). While 
the layout of, e.g., buildings 990 and 998 in fig. 24 which represent 
house types unknown in the Egyptian chora indicates contacts with the 
Ptolemaic court, the remarkable architecture of the “Roman Kiosk” 
(PI. 11) in the processional avenue of Natakamani’s Apedemak temple 
at Naqa (and probably built under his reign) testifies to the activity of 
architects and sculptors coming from a provincial Upper Egyptian 
workshop.The poliphony of Meroitic art styles is indicated, howev¬ 
er, by the survival of traditional types of, e.g., palatial structures such 
as the AD 1st century palace at Wad ban Naqa.®®* The same tradi¬ 
tional palace type with stores on the ground floor and columned rep¬ 
resentative halls and small habitation quarters on the upper floor show 
the absorbtion, however, of late Hellenistic influences as well. This is 
shown by the peristyle court in the upper floor of the Natakamani- 
Amanitore palace at Napata (B 1500 in fig. 5) and the faience wall 
inlays®®^ originally decorating the fronts of this palace (cf Ch. VII. 1.2, 
Table S). 

Architectural planning is not only indicated by the metrological per¬ 
fection of the individual temple buildings and by the monumental 
structure of Meroe City, but also by the architectural design of a pyra- 


598 Ppj. jjjg origins of the architecture cf. B. Gessler-Lohr: Dis heiligm Seen agfptischer 
Tempel. Ein Beitrag zur Dmtung sakrakr Baukumt im altm Agypten. Hildesheim 1983. 

539 Torok n.d. Ch. 23. 

530 T. Kraus: Der Kiosk von Naqa. AA 1964 834-867; L. Torok: Zur Datierung des 
sogenannten romischen Kiosks in Naqa. AA 1984 145-159. 

53’ Vercoutter 1962. 

532 Unpublished. They are iconographically as well as stylistically closely related to 
the second-period faience wall decorations from the water sanctuary at Meroe City, 
Torok n.d. Ch. 23. 
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mid preserved on a wall of the mortuary cult chapel Beg. N. 8 (fig. 26). 
It was made for pyramid Beg. N. 2 built for King Amanikhabale 
around the middle of the AD 1st century.The small steep-sided 
masonry pyramids®®"^ erected over two- or three-chambered subter¬ 
ranean tombs with stair or ramp descent, provided with a pyloned 
mortuary cult chapel (to which a pyloned forecourt was also attached 
in some exceptional tombs such as Beg. N. 11, Shanakdakheto®®^) and 
enclosed within a temenos with masonry enceinte wall were crowned 
with moulded sandstone finials.®°® The pyramid surfaces were plastered 
with white mortar and decorated with painted friezes.Close to the 
top of the eastern pyramid face, Beg. N. 6 (Queen Amanishakheto) and 
Beg. N. 19 (Tarekeniwal, PL 12)®°^ and probably also a number of 
other pyramids were provided with a naos-shaped niche which served 
as dwellings for the ba-soul of the deceased.®®® 


5.3. Sculpture, relief, and painting 

Kushite sculpture absorbed new stylistic influence only reluctandy, pre¬ 
serving throughout the Meroitic period in almost unaltered form the 
contexts of squat proportions, massive muscular limbs, angular shoul¬ 
ders, columnar neck, small, round head characterizing Napatan statu¬ 
ary. A colossal granite royal statue from Napata®'® copied the propor¬ 
tions of earlier statuary. However, its facial features, i.e., the large eyes 
without cosmetic lines, the benevolent smile, and the tripartite treat¬ 
ment of the torso with chest, rib-case and abdomen rendered as sepa¬ 
rate elements already reflect an early Ptolemmc style. A similarly mixed 
style characterizes the exceptional late 3rd century BC gilded bronze 
statue (of Arnekhamani?) from Tabo,®" with its overstressed Napatan 
proportions and the youthful beauty of the face which recalls the 
human-headed deities in the contemporary triple protomes from 
Musawwarat es Sufra.®*^ The 2nd century BC colossal granite statues 


“3 Hinkel 1981 117. 

For tlieir typology see Hinkel 1981, 1982. 

Cf. Hinkel 1982 PI. IV (also for the porticoes of other mortuary cult chapels). 
For elaborately moulded examples from Sedeinga see Berger 1994. 

For a star frieze on Beg. N. 51 see Hinkel 1982 14Ilf., figs 9-10. 

Hinkel 1982 132fr. 

Priese 1992 16. 

Wenig 1975a fig. 411. 

Maystre 1986. 

Wenig 1978 fig. 42. 
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of Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker from the same site with their squat 
body and idiosyncratic scored eyes are in a similar style. 

The sandstone statuary from the water sanctuary complex at Meroe 
City®*'^ consists of a late 2nd century BC and a late 1st century BC- 
early 1 st century AD group and a number of statues carved during the 
period between the two main building campaigns. The earlier group 
with its excellently carved and finely painted statues of reclining royal 
ancestor figures and images of Dionysos and his cortege indicates the 
presence of Egyptian sculptors working in a Hellenistic style and intro¬ 
ducing iconographic types created in Alexandria. Other pieces demon¬ 
strate, however, the inability of Meroitic sculptors to appropriate the 
three-dimensionality and realistic modelling of the prototypes which 
were imported, as it would seem, in the form of small-scale statuary. A 
similar heterogeneity in iconography and modelhng characterizes the 
late group as a whole. A decline in monumental statuary is indicated 
by the correct but lifeless granite group representing Shanakdakheto 
and a prince®'^ from the late 2nd century BC and by the late 1st cen¬ 
tury BC colossal sandstone statues of Arensnuphis and Sebiumeker 
from Temple M 600 at Meroe City.®'® This process is, however, not 
exclusive: miniature statuary®*^ attests to the high quality standards in 
the 1st century BC-AD 1st century royal metal workshops. The Lower 
Nubian Zia-statues continue to demonstrate an integration of Egyptian 
iconographical and stylistic elements into Meroitic figure types until the 
AD 3rd century.®*® Their sculptural quality is in general rather poor, 
which may perhaps be explained as a consequence of the decline of 
monumental temple architecture which also caused the disappearance 
of the stylistic traditions that were earlier maintained by the royal- and 
temple workshops. This process was not a Meroitic speciality: a simi¬ 
lar decline in temple architecture and all that was associated with it in 
artistic production can also be observed in Egypt during the AD 2nd 
through 5th centuries, albeit this occurred within the context of differ¬ 
ent traditions related to decorative architectural sculpture which in 


S'3 Wenig 1974 PI. IX/c,d; Wenig 1975b fig. 430. 

Tbrbk n.d. figs 75-81, Pis 35-52. 

Wenig 1978 Cat. 175. 

Edinburgh Royal Scottish Museum 1910.110.36 and Copenhagen Ny Carslberg 
Glyptotek 4L.I.N. lofe, Wenig 1974 PI. VIII; for the dating: Tbrbk n.d. Ch. 43. 

Golden statuette of Nawidemak, bronze statuette of striding god from Kawa, 
bronze prisoner figure; Wenig 1978 Cat. 137-139. 

Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910 Pis 1-10; Wenig 1978 Cat. 151-160. 
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Egypt secured the survival of and continued demand for complex dec¬ 
orative programs.®'® 

According to the Egyptian tradition adopted in the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty period, the exterior walls of temples, mortuary cult chapels, 
and sometimes of royal palaces as well were decorated with sunken 
reliefs while the interior walls were decorated with raised reliefs. Only 
few reliefs in contemporary Egypt can match the quality of the late 3rd 
century BC decoration of the Musawwarat es Sufra Apedemak temple 
(PI. 5). The elongated figures unite the disporportionately muscular 
limbs, small, round heads and narrow waists of the Napatan tradition 
with the youthful face of early Ptolemaic representations. The leading 
role of native workshops is also indicated by the occurrence of fat, 
steatopygous female figures preserving the Kushite iconography of the 
king’s mother and consort. The late 3rd century BC royal mortuary 
cult chapels present splendid examples of an early Meroitic synthesis of 
Egyptian and Kushite themes in an archaizing spirit.®'^® The figure style 
and face modelling developed at Musawwarat es Sufra was maintained 
during later reigns, but the quality deteriorated until a new impetus 
was received in the late 2nd century BC when a very plastic style of 
raised relief emerged under the influence of the suave, sensual model¬ 
ling of the human body in late Ptolemaic reliefs.®^* This style was 
revived under the impact of a closely related archaizing trend in Egyp¬ 
tian art in the mid-1st century AD (PI. 9).®^'^ The way for the recep¬ 
tion of Egyptian archaizing was, however, prepared by the above-men¬ 
tioned archaizing trend that had been present in Meroitic art ever since 
the 3rd century BC. This also explains the remarkable imitation of the 
iconography and style of the late 7th-early 6th century BC reliefs of 
Temple M 250 at Meroe City in the late 1st century BC (Pis 2, 6). The 
mortuary cult chapels of Natakamani, Amanitore and their sons (Ch. 
VII.2.6) were executed by a Meroitic workshop collecting iconograph- 
ical models from early Meroitic pyramid chapel reliefs but working 
under a strong Philaean influence. The impact of late Ptolemaic art is 


Cf. L. Torok: The Hunting Centaur. A Monument of Egyptian Hellenism from the Fourth 
Centuty AD in the Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Budapest 1997. 

Cf. Chapman-Dunham 1952 Pis 3/D,E (Arkamaniqo), 3/F-H (Amanislo), 3/A- 
C (Kanarta Sar[...]tm); stray block : S. Wenig: Bericht iiber archaologische Arbeiten an 
den Pyramidenkapellen des Nordfriedhofes von Begrawiya (Meroe). WfHE 20 (1971) 
267-273 fig. 10. 

E.g., Beg. N. 12, Tanyidamani, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 10. 

See also the lunette of the steatite stela of Amanikhabale, Khartoum 522, Wenig 
1978 Cat. 122; F//JVIII No. 192. 
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predominant, as concerns idiosyncratic details such as inlaid eyes®^^ (PL 
10) and the gilding of parts of the relief surface. The execution of AD 
2nd to 4th century mortuary cult chapels displaying decreasing care 
and skill, but the maintenance of traditional Kushite iconography and 
a sensitiveness towards naturalistic observation is indicated, e.g., by the 
representation of a pot-bellied prince in Beg. N. 1and a donkey in 
Beg. N. 32.625 

A characteristic form of relief decoration was the employment of 
polychrome faience inlays in the AD lst-2nd centuries both on exteri¬ 
or and interior walls, representing Apedemak and members of the 
cortege of Dionysos.®^® A special decoration type also included the 
painting of the interiors of mud-brick temples, the earliest preserved 
example being Taharqo’s sanctuary at Qasr Ibrim (Ch. IV. 1.2, Table 
L). The tradition was probably maintained by now destroyed Napatan 
paintings and also influenced by a related Egyptian practice. The 
paintings in Chapel M 292^^^ and other AD 1st century shrines at 
Meroe City®^® were the products of the remarkably skilled painters of 
a royal workshop using a collection of models (pattern books) based on 
Nubian New Kingdom prototypes transmitted by Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty and Napatan renderings. The impact of such collections, 
probably created in some great sanctuaries which also maintained 
workshops of artesans, may also be seen in the repertory of contem¬ 
porary pottery painters and sculptors.®2® Painting as an activity prac¬ 
ticed by temple artesans and/or scribes in the late Meroitic period is 
also attested to by a collection of votive tablets discovered in a shrine 
at Qasr Ibrim.®^® 

The hundreds of figural graffiti on the Meroitic period walls of the 
Great Enclosure at Musawwarat es Sufra®^’ testify to the existence of 
a tradition of non-official art which can favourably be compared to 


R.S. Bianchi: Ptolemaic Influences on the Arts of the Late Napatan and Early 
Meroitic Periods. Meroitica 5 (1979) 65-69; Gamer-Wallert 1983 235. 

Tarekeniwal, AD 2nd century, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 22. 

Amanikhedolo (?), early 3rd century AD, Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 23. 

Gebel Barkal, Natakamani palace, cf. Ch. VII. 1.2, Table S; Meroe City, water 
sanctuary: Tbrok n.d. Ch. 23, cf. also P. Scholz: Kusch-Mewe-Nubien 2. (Antike Welt 
Sondemummer 18, 1987) fig. 160. 

Shinnie—Bradley 1981; Haynes 1983. 

R.J. Bradley: Wall Paintings from Meroe Townsite. Meroitica 1 (1984) 421-423. 
629 Torok 1989a 10511. 

660 Driskell et al. 1989 Pis VI-VII, XVI. 

661 u. Hintze 1979. 
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pharaonic Egyptian drawing. The iconographicail range of the Musaw- 
warat graffiti is very wide and indicates not only an acute nature obser¬ 
vation also characteristic for non-official art in other cultures but also 
the existence of iconographic traditions connected to oral literature as 
well as the impact of official art. The Meroitic cursive inscriptions 
added to several graffiti as well as the occurrence of themes borrowed 
from official art suggest, however, a non-plebeian context. The actual 
social, conceptual and artistic connections of the graffiti can be stud¬ 
ied, however, only after the publication of the whole material. For lack 
of publications, the remarkable achievment of the late Meroitic work¬ 
shops producing a wide variety of patterned textiles, among them 
pieces with fine figural decoration indicating the use of wall hangings 
in temples, cannot be discussed here, either.®^^ 


5.4. Material culture 

Bronze workshops producing statuettes and votive objects for the tem¬ 
ples are indicated by finds from Meroe City®^^ and Kawa.®^'^ High- 
quality finds from settlement and cemetery sites®^^ indicate that bronze 
vessels (also) functioned as prestige goods and were items of royal 
munificence and gift exchange within the elite. The luxury vessels and 
lamps of Egyptian manufacture found at Meroitic sites®^® were similarly 
prestige gifts, and some extraordinary pieces such as a Roman hang¬ 
ing lamp from the tomb of King Takidemani (first half of the AD 3rd 
century)®^^ were made especially as gifts for the Meroitic ruler: Taki- 
deamani’s lamp has a Meroitic royal property sign cast together with 
the lamp body.®*® The high level of Meroitic workmanship is indicated 
by several finds. Here mention must be made of the characteristic tech¬ 
nique of incision in decoration. Two examples are illustrated here. Fig. 
27 reproduces the drawing on a bowl secondarily deposited (?) in one 


Cf. C.C. Mayer Thurtnan-B.[B.] Williams: Ancient Textiles from Nubia. Meroitic, X- 
Group, and Christian Fabrics from Ballarm and Qmtul. Chicago 1979; Driskell et al. 1989 23fr. 
Torok n.d. passim. 

Macadam 1955. 

Meroitic bronze production requires a modern investigation; for the finds see 
Griffith 1924, 1926; Dunham 1957, 1963, 1970; Wenig 1978 and excavation reports. 

For surveys (also including glass not discussed separately here) and dating see 
Hofmann 1978 199-230, Torok 1989a 118-150. 

63^ Beg. N. 29, Wenig 1978 Cat. 200. 

Cf. L. Torok: A Special Group of Meroitic Property Marks from the 1st to 2nd 
Centuries A.D. MNL 10 (1972) 35-44. 
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of the late- or Post-Meroitic tumulus burials at el Hobagi (cf. Ch. 
VII.2.8) representing Nubian funerary dance. The iconographic model 
obviously derived from Napatan prototypes,while the indication of 
space by figures partly covering each other as well as the representa¬ 
tion of vivid movement is indebted not only to Kushite tradition (cf PL 
2) but also to Roman art. Entirely traditional is the representation on 
a bowl from Gemai (fig. 28). It depicts ritual scenes including an epi¬ 
sode in the procession of an Amun god who is represented as a 
criosphinx (Amun of Pnubs?); a queen “protecting” an enthroned 
Amun (probably Amun of Kawa); and a ruler or a priest of the ruler 
cult®^*’ censing before a series of deities®'^* who also include Aren- 
snuphis (third from right). Two bowls with incised decoration from the 
mid-3rd century AD tomb of the peseta Maloton at Karanog indicate 
the maintenance of high standards of workmanship and the survival of 
the style characterizing the el Hobagi bowl. One of them is decorated 
with a scene representing the delivery of milk to a Meroitic lady seat¬ 
ed in front of a round reed hut on her estate.®'^^ 

Gold and silver jewellery of a very fine quality was found in the ba- 
chapel of Queen Amanishakheto’s pyramid.Bracelets, armlets, 
shield rings and pendants richly decorated with gold wire, granulation 
and fused-glass inlays demonstrate the continuity of late Napatan and 
Meroitic goldsmith’s art and indicate the impact of Egyptian imports. 
The iconography of these pieces and of an extraordinary collection of 
rings with decorated bezels shows, however, that the representations on 
jewellery made for royal use were selected from a repertory associated 
with the traditional myth of the state. Rings decorated with scenes of 
a cycle illustrating the legend of the ruler’s divine hirth suggest that 
there existed a pictorial rendering of the late Meroitic discourse on 
royal legitimacy which, however, also included moments, such as, e.g., 
the presentation of the heir by his/her mother to his/her earthly father 
the king®'^'^ which did not occur in earlier representations of royal pre¬ 
destination and investiture. Some of the ring bezels are decorated with 


As is indicated by its style and iconography, cf. Beg. N. 11, Shanakdakheto, 
Chapman-Dunham 1952 PI. 8/B. 

Accompanied by the Meroitic cursive incription ant qer qo, in which ant = prophet, 
qer = ruler (?). REM 1014. 

For the crocodile god cf I. Hofmann: Miszellen zu einigen meroitischen Gotter- 
darstellungen. GM 24 (1977) 41-49. 

Woolley-Randall-Maciver 1910 Pis 26-27; Wenig 1978 Cat. 196. 

Beg. N. 6, Priese 1992. 

Wenig 1978 Cat. 184; Priese 1992 fig. 44. 
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Hellenistic Egyptian deities such as Zeus-Amun®^^ and minor syncre- 
tistic deities®"*® worshipped in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, demon¬ 
strating the deep influence of contacts with Upper Egyptian and Eower 
Nubian sanctuaries. 

Decorated pottery®*^^ is the finest achievment of Meroitic art. 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, Napatan, and early Meroitic wheel-turned and 
hand-made pottery wares attest to the continuity of a specialised work¬ 
shop production concentrated in the urban centres and probably asso¬ 
ciated with temple- and royal economy on the one hand and with the 
survival of traditional decorative styles in provincial production, on the 
other. The time dimension of traditions in ceramic production is indi¬ 
cated, e.g., by the occurrence of polichrome painting on 5th-4th cen¬ 
tury BC vessels produced at Meroe City reviving a style of New 
Kingdom origin (Ch. VI.3.4). By the 2nd century BC, large royal pot¬ 
tery workshops were functioning in Meroe City.®"*® Under the influence 
of imported Upper Egyptian utility wares®*® decorated in a mixed style 
uniting traditional Egyptian motifs with patterns borrowed from the 
repertory of imported (Cretan) and Hellenistic Egyptian (Alexandrian) 
wares,®®® potters in the early Meroitic workshops developed a simple 
painting style employing geometric and floral friezes and a character¬ 
istic frieze motif composed of a snake and stars.®®’ Handmade standard 
wares found from Khartoum to Eower Nubia, but originating from 
central workshops with considerable outputs, frequently have burnished 
red or black-slipped surfaces with incised and punched drawings of 
ostriches, human figures, trees or geometric friezes. 

The discovery of the source of an extraordinarily fine kaolin in a 


Wenig 1978 Cat, 186, Priese 1992 fig. 31. 

E.g., Priese 1992 fig. 39 (right), 39 (left and centre). 

For its typology see Adams 1986. 

For the production at Meroe City see Tdrok n.d. Ch. 106. 

For these wares see F. Torok: Upper Egyptian Pottery Wares with Hellenistic 
Decoration and Their Impact on Meroitic Vase Painting, in: Hommages Leclant II 377- 
387. For an Upper Egyptian import jar with fine decoration imitating the Hellenistic 
Egyptian “Silhouette Style” from Musawwarat es Sufra: Wenig 1978 Cat. 209; for its 
dating (which is not followed by Wenig-Fitzenreiter 1994 49f.): Torok 1987b 190fr. and 
see note 170 above. 

For the imported Clay Ground and the Alexandritm White Ground hydriae con¬ 
stituting the so-called Hadra Ware see P. Callaghan: The Trefoil Style and Second- 
Century Hadra Vases. BSA 75 (1980) 33-47; P. CtJlaghan-R.E. Jones: Hadra Hydriae 
and Central Crete: A Fabric Analysis. BSA 80 (1985) 1-17; A. Enklaar: Chronologic et 
peintres des Hydries de Hadra. BABesch 60 (1985) 106-151; Les hydries de Hadra II: 
formes et ateliers, ibid. 61 (1986) 41-65. 

Torok 1987b 19211. For native traditions cf Zach 1993. 
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quarry at Gebel At Shaar to the east of the Begarawiya North, South 
and West cemeteries®^^ rendered possible a large-scale production of 
thin-walled luxury wares. By the late 1st century BC, thin-walled table¬ 
ware and jars and bowls destined for liturgical use (water libation) dec¬ 
orated with painted friezes and figural motifs and/or stamped designs 
covering the exterior and frequently also the interior of the vessel wall 
were traded over the whole kingdom. The quality and distribution of 
these luxury wares indicates that they played a significant role in royal 
redistribution and prestige economy. The vessel forms and decorations 
indicate that the specialised potters and painters—the latter constitut¬ 
ing a separate group of artesans working in the workshops—came from 
different milieus and formed an eclectic workshop tradition combining 
the motifs of traditional Napatan iconography with motifs of Egyptian 
late Hellenistic pottery and faience wares. They also employed late 
Hellenistic forms (PI. 14) as well as shapes characteristic of various thin- 
walled Roman wares from the Augustan period.®^^ The background to 
the international origins of the fine wares emerging in the 1st century 
BC is indicated by finds made at Meroe City of Arretine and Eastern 
Mediterranean sigillata wares^^'*^ as well as two pottery vessels®^^ be¬ 
longing to the “pattern book” of a painter: namely, a mid-Eighteenth 
Dynasty bowl decorated with horse figures®^® and a late 1 st century BC 
Meroitic bowl decorated with the figure of a Roman soldier on horse¬ 
back in a style which closely imitates the pharaonic Egytian bowl.®®^ 
The fine skills of the painters coming from Egypt are also demonstrat¬ 
ed by a vessel decorated with a Bes face in which the light reflection 
is marked in the eyes.®®® The high standard of pottery painting also 
makes it possible to identify workshops and even individual painter 
hands.®®® Though the impact of Egyptian patterns remains decisive in 
Meroitic pottery production of the AD lst-3rd centuries, the occur- 


Robertson 1992 47. 

See also the luxury vessel type with stamped decoration, Torok n.d. Ch. 106; 
with a different dating and interpretation: M. Zach: Die gestempelte meroitische Kera- 
mik. 3 (1988) 121-150; id.: Bemerkungen zu einigen meroitischen Keramikfrag- 
menten mit Stempeldekor der Staadichen Sammlung Agypdscher Kunst in Miinchen. 

4 (1989) 179-183. 

Cf. Torok 1989a Nos 61-64, n.d. Ch. 106.9. 

655 From site M 286/7, Torok n.d. Ch. 34. 

656 Liverpool Museum 1973.1.698, Torok n.d. PI. 103. 

65^ Liverpool Museum 47.48.128, Torok n.d. Ch. 34, 106.9, PI. 104. 

658 Torok n.d. Ch. 98.2, find x-27, fig. 128. 

658 S. Wenig: Meroitic Painted Ceramics. Meroitica 5 (1979) 129-134; Torok 1987b, 
1987c. 
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rence of southern motifs such as, e.g., the giraffe (PL 13) provides a 
warning that the decoration on these vessels cannot be interpreted in 
terms of the commercial wares which they frequendy imitated. On the 
contrary, their iconography attests to a function-oriented decoration, 
suggesting that motifs such as the giraffe (and other representations tes¬ 
tifying to a naturalistic registration of the environment®®®) or triumphal 
themes belonged to the realm of royal display while images of gods, 
fertility symbols and amuletic signs were connected to liturgical use. 
Pottery demonstrates, from this particular point of view, the inner- 
directed character of Meroitic culture. It also demonstrates the homo¬ 
geneity of this culture as it was articulated in the intellectual centres in 
the temples and royal residences. Similarly to the Egyptian language of 
the royal and temple inscriptions and the Egyptian concepts adapted 
in the myth of the state and the temple cults, to the Egyptian forms 
occurring in architecture and sculpture, or to the Egyptian manners 
and customs that have influenced the development of society and 
shaped the image it formed about itself, or even to the techniques bor¬ 
rowed from Egypt and the Mediterranean world, also pottery decora¬ 
tion represents a language of manifold and eclectic origins in which, 
however, it was unmistakeably the Middle Nile experience of the world 
that has been articulated. 


A.D. 3rd century vase paintings representing guinea fowl: Torok 1987b 205f; for 
their interpretation; Ali Tigani Elmahi: Paintings with Guinea Fowl: An Early Evidence 
of Snaring in the Sudanese Nile Valley. ANM 7 (1995) 59-67.—Naturalistic decoration 
also may bear witness to the impact of oral literature on vase painting, cf I. Hofmann: 
Hose, Perlhuhn und Hydne. Spuren meroitischer Oralliteratur. Wien-Modling 1988. 
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Appendix. A genealogy of the kings of Kush from Alara to Nastasen (after Torok 1995a Table II) 
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Djoser 431 

Dwn-'nwj (Dunanui) 296 

Ephorus 391 
Eratosthenes 72,426 
Ergamenes [I] (Arkamaniqo) 72, 73, 
420-1, 428 see also under 
Arkamaniqo 

Ergamenes [II] (Arqamani) 428, 431 
see also under Arqamani 
Esarhaddon 141,172,180-2,184, 273 
Etaretey 460, 490 
Ezana 481, 483-4 

G?tisn see under Aktisanes 
Geb 290, 297 
Grmrwi.t 471-2 
Gyges 187 


Har 133 

Haremakhet 168,179 
Harkhebi 168,188, 358 
Haroeris 518 
Harsiese 434 

Harsiyotef 3, 33, 56, 61, 202-3, 209-10, 
216-34 passim, 241, 242, 246, 257-8, 
274-9 passim, 306, 311, 315, 317, 320, 
326, 342-5 passim, 378, 381, 383-90, 
392, 395, 398, 432 
Harsiyotef see also under Hr-ss-jt.f 
Harwa 164 

Hathor 96,136,138,142, 289, 290, 297, 
300,311 

Hathor-Tefnut 139,174,195, 291,311 
Hatshepsut 94,199, 293, 401 
Hecataeus of Abdera 71, 394 
Hepdjefa 324-5 

Herihor 106,107,108,145,146, 201, 
202, 203, 210, 290, 293, 384 
Herodotus 8,34,69-71, 269, 342, 356, 
359, 376,393, 421, 423,432 
Hesiod 69 
Homer 69 
Horbes 160 

Horemhab 102,155,173, 220, 293,406 
Hori I 87 
Hori II87 
Hormerti 138,139 
Homakht 87 
Homakhtyotef 1471-2 
Homakhtyotef II471-2, 474 
Homs 86,96, 97,138,140,141,176, 
195,198, 202, 209, 218,219, 224, 

225,235, 244, 265-8 passim, 274, 275, 
276, 279-81 passim, 285, 287, 291, 
292, 296, 297, 300, 305, 310-1,314, 
329, 360, 384, 388, 439, 466,519, 520 
Homs-Protector-of-His-Father 312 
Hor-Wennofer 71, 211, 427, 428 
Hor-Wennofer see also under Hr-wn- 
nfr 

Huy 36 

Hr-lmy-Snwt (Homs-who-is-in- 
Shenwet) 520 

Hr-wn-nfr (Hor-Wennofer) 427 
Hr-s!-jt.f (Harsiyotef) 384 

lamani 167 
Imiseba 103 
Inaros 379 
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Iny 276 

Irike-Amannote 56, 60,124, 202, 203, 
208, 216-34 passim, 241,245, 248-62 
passim, 265-68, 270, 274-9 passim, 
316, 328, 342-5 passim, 357, 374, 
378-83,384, 388, 392, 398, 490 
Irike-Piye-qo 203, 346, 394 
Iriketakana 40 
Isesi 201 

Isis 65, 96, 97,163, 211, 219, 225, 234-5, 
256, 268, 289, 305, 311,323, 387, 

388, 416, 431, 439, 459, 471, 472, 

474, 478, 493, 506-10 passim, 513-5, 
518 

Isis see also under Wos 
Isis-Sothis 473 
Istemkheb 134,139, 234 
[.Jitanide 491 
Iti 133 

lulius Caesar 448 

luput II148,151,159-62 passim 

Janus 453 

Juba II of Mauretania 34, 73, 347, 417, 
468 

[...]k[...] (king) 206 
Ka93 

Kadimalo 40, 54, 83,127,130, 424 

Kambasawden 345, 391-2 

Kamose 93, 95,101 

Kamutef 142, 278-9, 291, 292,295, 305 

Kanarta Sar[...]tin 423, 460, 525 

[...] kj nht [...] (king) 205, 445,460 

Karabasken see under Kelbasken 

Karinakaror 491 

Karkamani 202, 346, 375 

Karyben 253 

Kasaqa 89,123 

Kash[...] 346 

Kashta 2, 39, 54, 82, 83, 89, 91, 92,112, 
113,118,123-5 passim, 127,129, 
131-3 passim, 136,144-53,154,157, 
164,176,192,197-200 passim, 211, 
234, 236, 238, 249, 257-64 passim, 
284, 286, 289, 301, 302, 322, 333, 

368, 422 

K?st see under Kashta 
Krtyrrul see under Kadimalo 
Katimala see under Kadimalo 
Kelbasken 40,168 
Khababash 345, 391-2 


Khalalakharor 435, 499 
Khalese 236, 237, 238, 261 
Khaliut 133, 329, 368 
Kharamadoye 67 
Khawitaror 491 

Kheb 238-40 passim, 253, 316, 365 

Khensa 132,236, 238, 240, 260 

Khenuwa 359 

Khepri 274 

Ktsn (Aktisanes) 203 

Kuper 416,449 

L'mrskny see under Lemersekny 
Lemersekny 40 

Mi't (Ma'at) (goddess) 151 
Madiqen 238-40 passim, 243, 252-3, 
262, 364 
Mahes 160 
Makaltami 471-2,488 
Makhe[..] 491 
Malenakan 253 

Malonaqen 56,202, 257, 329, 346, 360, 
375 

Maloqorebar 206,446 
Malotaral 3, 238, 261 
Malotasen 375 
Maloton 491, 492, 528 
Malowiebamani 202, 346, 375, 378, 

383 

Mandulis 416, 429, 487, 505, 507 
Manetho 131,132,134,147,167 
Manitawawi 474 
Mani-note-yerike see under Irike- 
Amannote 
Maqmalo 365 
Marinos 468 

Mash 491,505-509 passim 
Mashadakhel 206 
Menkheperre 109, 243 
Mentuhotep II201, 328 
Mentuhotep III 200 
Merenptah 102, 201, 364 
Merikare 202 
Mernua 253 
Min 323 

Mnjwi (Manitawawi) 471-2 see also 
under Manitawawi 
Montu 138,141,195, 286, 291, 292, 

295, 297, 309, 323, 373 
Montuemhat 140,141,172,180,183, 
187,188, 250,251, 328,340, 357,359 
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Mr-s Nip ("beautiful name" of 
Pebatma) 125 
[...]mr[...]t 204 

Mut 139,141,148,151,160,173,176, 
183, 219, 268,274, 280, 286,290, 

291, 297,298, 304, 307, 308, 311, 

323, 373, 440,444, 467, 506 

Nakhtefmut (family) 168 
Nakhthorneshnu 160 
Naparaye 133,184, 237, 238, 261 
Nasakhma 202, 345, 346, 357 
Nasalsa 3, 225, 236-40 passim, 252-3, 
262, 364, 365,403 

Nastasen 3, 56,124,199, 203, 208, 216- 
34 passim, 241, 242, 243, 245, 248-62 
passim, 265-6, 274-9 passim, 304, 

319, 326, 327, 342-5 passim, 384, 

388- 95, 404, 408, 432 
Natakamani 205, 206, 211, 214-15, 411, 
413, 461-65, 480, 489, 504, 514, 522, 
525, 526 

Nawidemak 205, 441, 459-61, 490, 524 

Nebet-Hetepet 109 

Nebmaatrenakht 88 

Nebwenenef 219, 243 

Necho 183,185,186 

Necho II358-60 

Nectanebos I 203, 221, 388 

Nectanebos II 391-2 

Nedjeh 93 

Neferefre 201 

Nefertum 171, 297, 309 

Nefrukekashta 133, 289 

Nekhbet 296, 365 

Nemrut 108 

Nephthys 514-5 

Nero 417, 464,469 

Nes-Anhuret 134,180,184,185 

Nesikhons 108,127 

Nesi-Shu-Tefnut 134,180, 256 

Neshor 372 

Nesnasiyu 160 

Nespamedu 183 

Nesptah 188 

Netewitar 491 

Neuserre 338 

Nhsmks 98 

Nicolaus of Damascus 72, 73, 255, 258, 
269 

Nimlot 136,159,160-2 passim, 186 
Nitocris 187,188, 239-40, 358 see also 


under Shepenwepet (III) 
Nj-sw-Bj-n-Dt see under Smendes I 
Nodjmet 290 
Nqyrjinsan 205 
Nynyiw 168 

Octavian 448, 454 see also under 
Augustus 

Onuris 195-6, 256, 276, 287, 289, 290, 
300, 309, 311, 314,323, 331, 388, 

441, 447, 500 
Origenes 7 

Osiris 65,138,139,141-3 passim, 165, 
183,198, 210, 218, 219, 224, 234, 

256, 265, 276, 281, 296, 311, 320, 

328, 329, 384, 387, 388, 402, 403, 

460, 466, 506, 513 
Osiris see also under (A)sor 
Osorkon I 83,109, 201, 202, 203 
Osorkon II 83,108,109,144,151, 201, 
203, 204 

Osorkon III 148,149,151,154, 201 
Osorkon IV 160,161,162,166 
Osorkon-Ankh 108 

Osorkon (Great Chief of the West) 156 
Osorkon (HPA) 109,128,144,148, 368 

Pabasa 160, 340 
Padiamun 168 
Paese 471-2 
Pahor 416, 507 

Pj-i!bt-t?-mrj see under Pebatma 
Paiankh 106-8 passim 
Pakartror 165 
Pj-mj(i) see under Pemui 
Pamiu 108,144,145 
Panakht 326 

Panehesy 83, 86,95,105-108 passim, 
110 

Ps-R'-m-hb 87 
Pasan 477-8 
Pasenhor 183 
Paser 87 

P!-§r-n-tJ-snt 471-2 
Ps-gr-W-nfr 471-2 
Patjenfy 160,161 

Pat[.]rapeamani 206, 446, 469, 514 
Pbitmi see under Pebatma 
Pebatma 91,123,125,136,137,165, 
234, 236, 237, 260 
Pediharsomtous 160 
Pedubast 1148,151,154 
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Peftjauawybast 149,159,160-2 passim, 
186, 201 

Pekereslo (Peksater) 83,165, 234 see 
also under Peksater 
Peksater 83,132,137, 336 
Pelkha 3, 241 
Pemui 129,160,161 
Pennut 86 
Pentawere 160 
Pentibekhene 160 
Pepy II167, 338 
Petamenophis 359,402 
Peteese 160,161 
Peteisis 416, 507 
C. Petronius 417-9, 451-5, 469 
Philip Arrhidaeus 203, 204, 394 
Philon 72 

Pi-ankh-Alara (Alara) 124 
Pi-ankh-Alara see also under Alara; 

Piye- Alara 
Piankharty 134 
Piankh-her 375 
Piankhy see under Piye 
Pimay 151, 203 
Pinodjem I 83,106,109 
Piye 3,12,19, 37, 54-5, 57, 60-2 passim, 
83, 89, 92,112,113,118,119,123, 
129,131-4 passim, 135-6,147,150, 
151,153-66,168,171,174,179,186, 
191,192, 200-1, 202, 203, 204, 207, 
209,211,221, 222, 224, 229, 230, 

232, 234, 236, 237, 238, 240, 244, 

249,258-68 passim, 272-7 passim, 
286,288,289, 294, 301, 303, 307, 

313,314, 316, 321, 322, 325, 327, 

329, 333-7 passim, 354, 355, 358, 366, 
370, 372, 378, 384, 386, 406, 422, 439 
Piye see also under Py; Pyj 
Piye-Alara (Alara) 223, 250,257, 304 
Piye-Alara see also under Alara; Pi- 
ankh-Alara 

Piye-ere see under Piankharty 
Piye-Har see under Har 
Plato 421 

Pliny the Elder 8, 33, 73, 347,417, 453 

Plutarch 73,421 

[.]p[...]nin 206 

Polyaenus 359 

P-r-h see under Pelkha 

Procopius 480 

Psamtik 1 132,134, 183,186-8 passim, 
239, 328,358-9, 362, 376 


Psamtik II 67, 68, 70,140, 202, 209, 

213, 285, 342, 345, 356, 360-1, 366, 
371-4, 376-7, 379, 396, 432 

Psusennes I 83 

Ptah 96, 97,138,139,142,143,160, 

169, 229, 268, 274, 276, 285, 297, 309 
Ptah-Sokaris 116, 360 
Ptireus 520 

Ptolemy see under Claudius 
Ptolemaios 

Ptolemy I Soter 203, 204, 393, 394,420 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos 71, 203, 204, 

214, 371, 393, 395-6, 420, 431, 436 
Ptolemy III Euergetes 1204, 437 
Ptolemy IV Philopator 204, 211, 312, 

416, 427-30, 437, 504 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes 416,427 
Ptolemy VI Philometor 8, 41, 371, 416, 
428-30 

Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II 38, 434 

Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysos 211,432 

Ptolemy XV Caesarion 448 

Py (Piye) 131 

Pyi (Piye) 131 

Py, Pyj see also under Piye 

Qalhata 38, 332,402,403 
Qeren 471-2, 474 

Harnesses II 84, 94, 96, 97,102,138, 
146,162,182,200,201, 202, 203, 

204, 209, 219, 243, 258, 276, 290, 

293, 294, 310, 321-2, 336, 379 
Harnesses III 85-8 passim, 102,103, 

139,146, 200, 271, 293, 296, 334 
Harnesses IV 85-8 passim, 200 
Harnesses V 87, 200, 201 
Harnesses VI 86-8 passim, 103, 200 
Harnesses VII 200, 221, 271 
Harnesses VIII 200 
Harnesses IX 86-8 passim, 94,102-4 
passim, 167, 301 
Harnesses X 86, 88,104 
Harnesses XI 83, 86-8 passim, 95,101, 
104-8 passim 

Hamessesnakht 86-8 passim 
Hamessu 88 

He 155,160,162,163,167,172,193, 
196, 208, 217,218, 219, 220, 222, 

224, 243, 264, 266, 274-9 passim, 285, 
311,401 

He-Harakhte 96, 97, 241, 297, 301, 308, 
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309-10, 311, 323, 334, 335, 381, 401, 
439 

Rennofer 86 

Rudamun 148,149,151, 200, 201,203 

Sabacon (Shabaqo) 131,421 
Sabrakamani 57, 203, 346, 394 
Sahure 337 

[...]salka 134,184, 237, 238, 261, 362 
S-lmn-s 387 
Sarapis 412, 520 
Sargon II166,167 

Sashadakhel see under Mashadakhel 
Sashensa 253 

Satet (Satis) 145, 297-8, 308-9, 323, 439 
Satis see under Satet 
Sazana 483 

Sebichos (Shebitqo) 131 
Sebiumeker 400, 425, 438-42 passim, 
500-10 passim, 519, 521, 524 
Sekhmet 247, 297, 309 
Seneca 73, 

Senkamanisken 3, 201, 202, 237, 238, 
243, 261, 262, 267, 296, 313, 314, 

324, 328, 335, 345, 355, 361-5 passim 
Sennacherib 170,172,173 
Sepedhor 93 
Seqenenre Tao 255 
Sesostris 11, 202, 368 
Sesostris III 96, 97,127,140,151,176, 
300, 328, 424 
Setau 94 
Seth 265 

Seti I 94,102,106, 201, 222, 258, 328 
Setnakht 85-7 passim, 243 
Shabaqo 37,62, 70, 89,131-4 passim, 
137-8,145,157,163,165,166-9,170, 
179,184,188,194,196, 201, 202, 

207,209, 232, 234, 236, 237, 238, 

249,260-2, 287, 305, 323, 332, 339, 
341, 355, 362, 368, 376,404, 408 
Shabaqo see also under Sabacon 
Shalmaneser III 109 
Shanakdakheto 62, 204, 212-4 passim, 
411,441, 443-5, 456, 460, 462,463, 
502, 511, 513, 514, 523, 524, 528 
Shebitqo 38, 62, 89,131-4 passim, 138- 
9,157,163,167,169-71,184, 201, 
207,217, 234, 238, 249, 260-2, 266, 
270,276, 282, 300, 332, 378 
Shebitqo see also under Sebichos 
Shepenwepet 1120,148-50 passim, 164, 


234, 289-90 

Shepenwepet II133,141,150,164,168, 
185,187,188, 239, 358 
Shepenwepet (III) (Nitocris) 358 
Shetelten 471-2 

Shorakaror 205,411,431, 464-7,490 

Shoshenq I 83,109,144 

Shoshenq II129,151 

Shoshenq III 148, 201, 203, 204 

Shoshenq V 200, 201 

Shu 256 

Siamun 201 

Si'aspiqo 202, 232, 243, 346, 375 
Siesi 87 

Simonides the Younger 72 
Slw 459 

Smendes I 83,106,107,109,145 

Smendes II108 

So 166 

Sobek 519 

Sokar 514 

Soni 471-2 

Sopdu 324 

Sotades 377 

Sosen 471-2 

Sothis 472 

Souls of Pe and Nekhen 296 
Ssno 471-2 

Stephanus of Byzantium 454 
Stj-msj 87 

Strabon 8, 33, 34, 73, 449, 451,452, 454 
Swny 459 

Ssp-'nb-n-lmn Stp-n-R' 204,428 
Tabekenamun 133 

Tabiry 118,123,124,129,133,137,165 
Taese 471-2 

Taharqo 32, 34, 37, 55, 61, 62, 82, 83, 
123-5 passim, 131-4 passim, 136,139- 
42,158,167,170,171-84,188,195, 
199, 201, 216,217, 221, 225,230, 

233, 236, 238-40 passim, 247, 248-52 
passim, 256, 257-62 passim, 263, 266, 
270, 273-9 passim, 280, 282, 286-99 
passim, 300, 305, 306, 309, 312-7 pas¬ 
sim, 322-23, 326-8 passim, 330, 333, 
335, 337-40 passim, 354, 356-9 pas¬ 
sim, 362-3, 366-7, 379, 381, 382, 406, 
424, 439,444,526 
Taharqo see also under Tar(a)cos 
Takahatamani 133,184, 237, 238, 261 
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Takeloth II109,147, 148, 201 
Takeloth III 108,148, 149,151,154, 
165, 200, 203 

Takideamani 206, 446, 527 
Talakhamani 202, 217, 243, 266, 270, 
346, 374, 375, 378 
Tamelordeamani 206, 480 
Tami 477, 478, 494 
Tanwetamani 12, 37, 55, 89,131,132, 
134, 142-3,157, 171, 184-8, 199, 201, 
203, 207, 230, 238, 241, 251, 261, 

273, 275, 277, 284, 285, 288, 306, 

314, 328, 332, 345, 357-9 passim, 363, 
366, 381, 402, 440 

Tanyidamani 66, 204-5, 212-4 passim, 
326, 441, 445-7, 458, 461, 525 
Tar(a)cos (Taharqo) 131 
Tar(a)cos see also under Taharqo 
Tarekeniwal 62, 206, 468, 523, 526 
Tasemerese 434-5 
T!-gp§ 471-2 
Ts-gr.t-pa-tw.t 471-2 
Tj-§r.t.Wigj.t 471-2 
Tatenen 309 
Tedeqen 511 

Tefnakht 150,156-61 passim, 163,166, 
167 

Tefnut 256, 290, 309, 323 
Teqorideamani 67, 206, 477, 480 
Teriteqas 66, 205, 452, 456, 457, 461 
Tetisheri 330 
Tewineye 491 
Teye 96 

Thoth 195, 274, 275, 286, 291, 292, 296, 
297, 309, 323, 416, 439, 471, 474 
Thoth-Paotnuphis 508 
Tiglathpileser III 109,156,170 
Tjuroy 107 


Ts-iru.nfr see under Atasamalo 
Tsone 471-2 

Tutankhamun 102, 285, 293, 300, 307, 
323 

Tuthmosis I 93, 94, 99-100, 202, 204, 
209, 379 

Tuthmosis II 93, 94 
Tuthmosis III 94, 96,153,164, 167, 
169,174,176,185,192, 200, 201, 
219, 243, 290, 300, 305, 321, 324-5, 
372 

Tuthmosis IV 102,138, 385 
Ty (Teye) 152 

Udjahorresnet 153,199 
Usersatet 99 
Usirmaatrenakht 87, 88 

Wadjet 138, 297, 365 
Wadjkare 202 
Wayekiye (A) 471-4 
Wayekiye (B) 471-2 
Wayekiye (family) 471-7 passim, 488, 
491 

Wedjahor 168 
Wentawat 86, 87 
Wos (Isis) 65 
Wos see also under Isis 
Wygte 471-2 

Xerxes I 70, 376-7 

Yesebokheamani 64, 67, 206, 478-9, 
514 

Yeturow 134, 363, 402 
Zeus-Amun 529 
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Recurrent names as Egypt, Egyptians, 
Kush, Kushites, Meroe, Middle 
Nile Region, (Lower and Upper) 
Nubia are not listed. Meroitic pla- 
cenames are in Italics. Placenames 
transcribed from Egyptian are 
referred to according to the order 
of the Latin alphabet. The 
toponyms preserved in Pliny, 
Natural History 6 and listed in 
Tables P-R (pp. 348-52) and T (p. 
417) and in Claudius Ptolemaios' 
Geography (Table U, pp. 468f.) are 
omitted except where they are the 
subject of discussion. 

Abdallah Nirqi 485 
Abisko 86 

Abka (Ts-'-sJ-tj, Tasitia, Stadissim) 413 
Abka see also under Stadissim 
Abri 4 

Abri-Emir Abdalla (Amir Abdalla) 47, 
413, 512 

Abri-Missiminia 135,143, 254, 413 
Abu Geili 410 

Abu Hamed 29, 30, 31, 94,112, 419, 
432 

Abu Hor 416 

Abu Simbel 14, 20, 67, 86, 97, 303, 311, 
321, 371, 387, 393, 414, 496, 507 
Abu Simbel see also under Mht 
Abydos 98,137,139,165,183, 234, 

258, 328 
Abyssinians 43 
Acina (Tagab?) 419 
Acridophagi 42 
Adindan 77, 86 
Adu 373 
Adulis 475 
Afghanistan 128 

Africa 12, 28, 35,44, 50, 69, 94,109, 
126,128, 398, 432, 464,466,475 
Aggeteri 506 

Aggeteri see also under Tketore 
Akin 434, 476,486,490 
Aksha 20, 97,102, 414 


Aksum 475-7,483-5 
Alexandria 72, 419, 430, 453, 511, 524, 
529 

Alodia 484 
Alwah (Soba) 4 
Amada 97, 415 

Amara (East) 413, 461, 463,466, 506, 
518 

Amara (West) 34, 85, 87, 95, 97,102, 
419 

Amara (West) see also under Primis 
Ambarkab 141 
Amentago 137, 340 
Amir Abdalla see under Abri-Emir 
Abdalla 

Amod (Qustul) 493 

Aniba 29, 46, 86, 95, 97,100,107, 111, 
254, 303, 371,415, 432 
Aniba see also under Nlote 
Arabia Felix 450-1, 454 
Arabs 156 
Are 4 
Argin 414, 

Argo Island 24,371, 412 
Arme 456 

Arminna 415, 486, 507, 510 
Arsinoe 451 
Ashdod 167,170 
Asheru 308 

Ashmunein see under Hermopolis 
(magna) 

Ash-Shaukan 415,496 
Asia 154,157,172 
Asiatics 40 
Asmach 359 
Assiut 324 

Assyria, Assyrians 83,156-8 passim, 
166,167,169,170-3,180-7 passim, 
190,306, 357-9 passim 
Aswan 1,13, 23, 27, 28, 32, 35, 47, 73, 
75, 84, 86,177,182, 254, 371, 387, 
419,434, 451, 486 
Aswan see also under Syene 
Atar el-Nabi see under House-of-Hapy 
Athribis (Tell Atrib) 142,146,160,161, 
181,183,186 
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Atiye (Sedeinga) 476 

Attenia (Gezira Dabarosa) 418 

Attenia see also under Gezira Dabarosa 

Atteniam (Mirgissa) 454 

Atteniam see also under Mirgissa 

Aujala 416 

Automoles 359 

Awam 86,416 

Axum 483 

iwntiw sty 109 

’Ipbr-'nh (Musawwarat es Sufra) 501 
Ihnw 181 
Ikrkr 393 
Iks 2 

Injwjsjsw 251 
Inrwsr.t 385 
tot 4 
Irkjr.t 385 
Irrs 393 
’Irtiruj.t 311, 388 

'dd 251 
'qns.t 385-7 

Bab el-Mandeb 430 
Bab Kalabsha 141 
Babylon 173 

Ballana 75, 77, 79, 414, 446, 454, 484, 
491 

Ballana see also under Bocchin, 

Bocchis, Boqh 
Basa 411, 470, 506, 520 
Batn el Hagar 4,29, 30, 486 
Battle-field (Old Cairo) 160 
Bayuda 4, 29, 32, 94, 482, 483, 497 
Begarawiya North 10,14, 76, 422-4, 
431, 443-6 passim, 456-7,460, 461, 
465, 468,477, 484, 511, 513-4, 517, 
523, 526, 528, 530 

Begarawiya South 14, 76,128-9,135, 

143,152, 254, 266, 331, 352-7 passim, 
359, 360, 377,422, 460, 480, 512-3, 
517, 530 

Begarawiya West 14, 76,128-9,135, 

143,152, 254, 266, 331, 352-7 passim, 
360,445-6,480, 511-3, 517, 530 
Beit el Wali 97, 302, 336, 416 
Beja 38, 39, 40, 43, 49, 364, 380 
Berenice Trogodytica 430 
Biggeh 371 
Bilad es-Sudan 4 


Blemmy, Blemmyans 39, 42, 364, 380, 
475, 477-80 passim, 487, 505 
BXigw? 39 
Bocchin (Ballana) 454 
Bocchis (Ballana) 418 
Bogga 86 
Boqh (Ballana) 493 
Bogkhis 454 
Boresis 448 
Brhm 39 

Bubastis 138,146,167 
Bugdumbush 93 

Buhen 2, 20, 34, 67, 87,93, 97, 111, 

140,175- 6,177, 250, 303, 311, 371, 
374, 396, 414, 433 
Bulahau (B-w-n-h-t-y-w) 41, 364 
Bull-of-Heseb 160 
Busiris 146,160,181 
Butana 4,19, 24, 29, 31, 33, 34,40, 41, 
43, 47, 49-51 passim, 78, 81, 93, 94, 
99,110,112,119,123,128-9,135, 

144,152, 216, 247, 380, 385, 387, 

399, 411, 432, 442, 461, 470, 476, 
483-4, 496, 506, 507 
Buto 138,146,156, 297 

Cadata (Radata) 221 
Carians 374 
Central Sudan 32 
China 464 
Chemmis 225 
Citora see under Tketore 
Cleopatra (town in Lower Nubia) 428, 
433 

Coptos 142, 267, 282 
Crete 529 

Dabod see under Debod 
Dahshur 142,173, 267, 275 
Dakka 29, 46, 66, 86, 323, 416, 418, 

429, 432,433, 453, 455, 457, 471-4 
passim, 475, 508-9 
Dakka see also under Pselchis 
Dal 413, 419,486 
Danagla 1 
Darfur 32, 51 

Daron (Andaro) see under Darru 
Darru 359 

Debeira (East) 36,114,115,119,126 
Debeira (West) 121 
Debod (Dabod) 20, 79, 86,416, 428, 
429, 432,475, 507 
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Defeia 311, 387 

Deir el-Bahari 293, 328, 401 

Delgo 4 

Delta (Nile) 36,146,156,159,166,172, 
180,182-3,186 
Dendera 138 
Dendur 416, 449,507 
Derr 97,104 
Derr see also under Dor 
Diospolis magna 448 
Dodecaschoenus 52, 68-9, 426-7, 431-4 
passim, 453-5 passim, 459, 470-80 
passim, 486,487, 491-4 passim, 499, 
505, 508-9 

Dominion (Thebes) 264 

Dominion see also under Thebes 

Dongola 4,140, 345, 363 

Dongola el-Aguz 372 

Dongola Reach 29, 30, 40, 51,103, 340 

Dor (Derr) 493, 494 

Dorginarti 87, 356, 377, 379,432 

Duanib 504 

Dunqeil 387 

Dw-w'b (Pure-mountain) 174 
Dw-w'b see also under Pure-mountain 

Eastern Desert 385, 396, 475, 479 
Ed Debba 1, 30, 31 
Edfu 141, 286, 427, 430, 519 
Elam 173 

Elephantine 54, 70, 83,108,109,114, 
132,136,144-5,151-2,185,194, 243, 
298, 305, 359, 360, 372, 376, 390, 
394, 431, 434, 451-3 passim, 458 
Elephantophagoi 42 
el Hibe see under Hibe 
el Hobagi see under Hobagi 
el Kadada see under Kadada 
el Kurru see under Kurru 
Emir AbdaUa see under Abri-Emir 
Abdalla 
Ellesiya 97 
Eltekeh 170 
Eritrea 385 
Esna 137 
Es Sebua 1 

Es-Sehel see under Setis 
Ethiopia 31,128 

Faras 16,21, 29, 46, 75, 79, 80, 87, 95, 
97,100,102, 111, 140,175,177, 250, 


414,418,432, 434, 435, 446, 470, 

486, 490-3 passim, 499, 507, 511 
Faras see also under Forum Cambusis 
Fayoum 11,159,173 
Finding-(the)-Aton (Gematon, Kawa) 
226, in, 252, 281 
Finding-(the)-Aton see also under 
Kawa 

Firka 446, 484 
Fnhw (Phoenicians?) 173 
Forum Cambusis (Faras) 454 
Forum Cambusis see also under Faras 
Fura Wells 496 

Gabati 412 
Gaminarti Island 414 
Girr.t 311, 388 
Gash Delta 24 
Gaza 156 

Gebel Abu Dirwa 508 
Gebel Adda 414, 486, 497, 507, 509 
Gebel At Shaar 530 
Gebel Barkal 13,14,19, 24, 30, 33, 54-7 
passim, 60, 66, 76, 78, 84, 88, 94, 97, 
132,135,174, 219, 256, 303, 363, 

372, 395, 399, 461-3 passim 
Gebel Barkal see also under Napata; 

Pure- mountain 
Gebel Hardan 411, 520 
Gebel Qeili 411,466-7,483, 506,508 
Gebel Silsila 28 
el Geili 411 

Gemai 80,413,484,486, 504, 528 
Gematon (Gm-itn, Finding-[the]- 
Aton) see under Finding-(the)-Aton; 
Kawa 

Gereif East 411 
Gerf Hussein 86, 97, 276 
Geza Agumai 483 
Gezira 29,47, 76 

Gezira Dabarosa 140,175, 414, 419, 
485 

Gezira Dabarosa see also under 
Attenia; Tama; Tmn 
Ginis 87 
Greece 11 

Hamadab 66,412,456-8 passim 
Hardai (Kynopolis) 106 
el Hassah see under Meshra el Hasan 
Heliopolis 146,160,187, 288 
Heracleopolis 148,149,159,181,186-7 
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Hermopolis (magna) (Ashmunein) 
136,142,148,159,181,186 
el Hibe 107 
Hierakonpolis 14 

Hiera Sycaminos (Maharraqa) 68, 419, 
426, 433, 455, 479, 496 
Hillat el Arab 88,110 
el Hobagi 24, 482, 484, 496, 511, 528 
Horbeit see under Pharbaitos 
Hosh el Kafir 496 
House-of-Hapy (Atar el-Nabi) 160 
House-of-Sekhemkheperre, fortress of 
159 

Hyksos 101 
Hylophagi 42 

Ht-bnw 373 
'Hnt^-d-§-r-t 251 
hjst Pr-nbs 371 

Ichthyophagoi 42 
Illahun 159 
India 69, 396, 464 
frame see under Irem 
Irem 94, 99,128 

"Island of Meroe" 4, 29, 32, 41, 387, 
419 

Jebel Moya 14, 43, 76, 88,137, 254, 

332,410, 446 
Jerusalem 170 
Judah 170 

Ka-a-Sa 2 
el-Kab 296 

el Kadada 24,143,411 
Kadakol 137 

Kalabsha 20, 67, 86, 211, 416, 429, 475, 
480,487, 505, 507 
Kanais 430 
Kir see under Karoy 
Karanog 16, 29, 46, 74, 75, 80, 332, 415, 
432,435, 446, 470, 490, 492, 494, 

498, 507, 509, 514, 528 
Ks.n.ti.t 388 
IOr?y see under Karoy 
Karnak 105,114,137-8,139,141-2, 

143,165, 167,173,181,183,184, 

188, 220, 225, 234, 236, 243, 273, 

277, 282, 283, 289, 290, 292, 293, 

295, 303, 305, 313, 334, 371 
Karoy (Kry) 94 


Ksry see under Karoy 
Kas2 
lOs 1, 458 
Kasanarti 414 
Ka§i2 

Kj§[j] 1, 39, 458 
Kassala 466 

Kawa 2, 3,16, 30, 33, 38, 41, 45, 47, 55- 
7 passim, 60, 61, 77-8, 81, 88, 97, 

103, 111, 123,124,137,139,140, 

169,172,175-6,178,179,195-6, 221- 
33 passim, 243, 245, 249-54 passim, 
268, 274, 277, 278-82 passim, 286- 
326 passim, 330, 333-41 passim, 344, 
346,354-5,363-70 passim, 375,380- 
2, 387, 388, 394, 397, 412, 439, 444, 
456-8 passim, 476, 489, 500, 504, 506, 
516, 519, 524, 527 
Kawa see also under Pitara 
Kizl 
Kenuzi 1 
Keramike 448 

Kerma 24, 29, 32-4 passim, 93, 94, 99, 
123,127,140,143,152,175,177, 

232, 249, 250, 254, 324, 355, 371-3 
passim, 380, 387, 402, 412 
Kertassi 416, 475 
Kharga Oasis 480 

Khartoum 1, 32,43, 47, 76, 387,466, 
469, 529 
Khor 173,181 
Khor Hanush 141 
Kns.t 3 
Kobble 506 
K6m-Djeme 225 

Kom el Hisn see under Momemphis 

Kom Ombo 519 

Koptos 448 

Kordofan 28, 32, 51 

Korosko 1, 30, 94, 415, 419, 432 

Korti (Korte) 41, 254, 311, 372, 380, 

398 
Ko'uq’ 2 

Krtn (Korti) 380 
Krtpt 391 

Kry see under Karoy 
K§[j] 1, 2,458 

Kuban 86, 97,100,151, 254 
Kulb 79 
Kurgus 94, 303 

el Kurru 14,17, 43, 53, 76, 83, 85, 88- 
92,110,112-24,127,128-30,135, 
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136-8,143,144,152,153,158,165, 
169,171, 249, 266,272, 288, 290, 
300, 327, 331-3 passim, 362, 390, 402 
Kurte 416 

Kush (unit of Egyptian administra¬ 
tion) 1-2,95,100 
KuSiya 2 
Ku(-u)-si 2 
Kw§ 458 
Kynomolgoi 42 
Kynopolis see under Hardai 

Lake Nasser 29 
Lebanon 172 
Leontopolis 159,160,181 
Letopolis 160 

Letti 29, 32, 33,137,175, 412 
Leuke Kome 451 
Libu 146,150 

Libyan, Libyans 17, 43, 89,103-5,146, 
163,168,172,173, 392 
Luxor 134,137-9 passim, 142,187, 278- 
9, 293, 303, 304-5, 379 
Lydia 187 

Ma see under Ma(shwash) 

Mi-y-kj 393 
Machloiones 359 

Maharraqa 68, 254,416, 419, 426, 455, 
480, 486, 496 

Maharraqa see also under Hiera 
Sycaminos 
Mahas 1 
Makuria 484 
el Malqi 415 
Mariba 451 
Mashankid 509 

Ma(shwash) 129,146,155,159,160 
Masmas-Nag Gamus 415 
Mata'na (Matanah) 141, 267, 282 
Mdd(t) 41, 380, 385-7, 393 
Mdyyt 41 
Md!j39 

Meded see under Mdd(t) 

Medinet Habu 137,142,184, 279, 293, 
304-5, 322, 324, 334 
Mediterranean 14 
Medja 39, 41, 386 
Megabaroi 42 
Meidum 159 
Meili Island 413 
Meinarti (Island) 414, 486 


Memphis 121,138,139,142,159,160, 
166-73 passim, 179,180,182-6 pas¬ 
sim, 196, 221, 225, 226, 285, 334, 

337, 360, 430, 503 
Mendes 146,160,181,183 
Mentiu 172 

Meroe (City) 5, 8, 9,13,16-7, 21, 24, 
30, 32, 34-5, 42, 45,47, 56, 66, 67, 

75, 76, 78-9,134,135,139,143,152, 
175-6,185, 220, 222-3, 232, 249-54 
passim, 266, 277, 282, 309-11 passim, 
315, 317, 319,331, 332, 334-41 pas¬ 
sim, 344, 352-7 passim, 359, 361-70 
passim, 374-7 passim, 379, 380, 382, 
385, 387, 388, 397-401, 406-7, 412, 
422-4, 435-7,444, 447, 451-3 passim, 
455-8 passim, 461-7 passim, 470, 473, 
474,476-85 passim, 488-91 passim, 
495,497, 500, 502-6 passim, 512, 
516-8, 520-30 passim 
Meroe (City) region 64,128, 249, 436 
Meshra el Hasan 412, 465 
Mht (Abu Simbel) 393 
Mhiwf385 
Mtadqnntt 393 
M^rbrt 393 
Miam 100 
Miqne 172 

Mirgissa 143, 300, 385, 387 
Mirgissa see also under Atteniam 
Miu93 

Momemphis (Kom el Hisn) 156 
Musawwarat es Sufra 24, 38, 78-9, 

211, 353, 355, 397, 399-401,411, 
436-42, 447,462, 470, 500-2, 504, 
506, 508, 519-20, 521-6 passim 
Musawwarat es Sufra see also under 
’Ipbr- 'nb 

Nabata (Napata) 451 
Nalote 46-7 

Napata 2, 5,14, 32, 33, 47, 51, 54, 76, 
94,103,110, 111, 122,123-5 passim, 
135,139,142-3,153-6 passim, 157, 
159,160,163-4,166,171,174,175-6, 
178,179,184-6 passim, 191-2,194, 
209, 220-33 passim, 241, 243, 245-6, 
249-54 passim, 263-5 passim, 277, 
282, 287, 289, 290, 299, 301-26 pas¬ 
sim, 329, 330, 334-41 passim, 344, 
345, 358, 361-70 passim, 372-3, 375, 
382-5, 387, 388, 394-5, 397-401, 404- 
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6, 412, 419, 422-3, 436, 447, 452, 453, 
461-2, 476, 481, 483, 489, 497, 500, 
506, 508, 512, 516, 518, 522-3 
Napata see also under Gebel Barkal; 
Nabata; Np.t 

Naqa 9, 47, 62, 81, 213,411, 443-4, 447, 
460- 6 passim, 470, 474, 476, 495, 
500-4 passim, 506, 508, 518-20 pas¬ 
sim, 522 

Naqa see also under Twjlkt 
Naqa el Oqba 416 
Natho 181,183 
Naucratis 70 
New Dongola 57 
New Kalabsha 371 
NhJin.t 311, 372, 387 
Nhsjw 39,41 
Niiwatti 413 
Niniveh 180,183 
Nlote (Aniba) 493 
Noba 1, 44,477, 479, 483, 484-6 
Nobades see under Nobatae 
Nobadia 484, 486, 492 
Nobatae (Nobatai, Nobades, 
Nobadians, Noubades) 42, 480 
Nobatai see under Nobatae 
Noubades see under Nobatae 
Np.t (Napata) 94 
Nubai 42 

Nuri 14, 76,124,135,139,184, 243, 
266, 327, 346, 352-7 passim, 362, 370, 
374, 375, 382-3, 390, 395, 402-3, 407 

Old Cairo see under Battle-field 
Opet see under Karnak 
Ophieion 448 

Palestine 104,173,180,181, 380 
Pelusium 181-3 passim 
Per-Gerer 160 

Persia, Persians 377-9, 384, 390-3 
Per-Soped (Saft el-Henneh) 160,181 
Pharbaitos (Horbeit) 138,139,167 
Philae 2, 38, 52, 68,141,175-6, 212, 
250, 305, 371, 416, 425, 428, 429, 

431, 432, 434, 448, 451-3 passim, 458, 
459, 471, 472, 477-9,487, 492, 493, 
504 

Philistia 170,172 
Philometoris 428, 433 
Phoenicia, Phoenicians 114,116,121, 
170,172,173 


Pitara (Kerma) 419 
Pithom 430 

Pnubs 123,175-6,178, 221-33 passim, 
243, 245, 249-54 passim, 300-9 pas¬ 
sim, 311, 364, 371-3 passim, 380 
Pnubs see also under hist Pr-nbs 
Pompeji 14 

Primis (Amara West) 419 
Primis (Qasr Ibrim) 454 
Pr-jnbw 171 
Pr-nbs see under Pnubs 
Pr-Spdw-m-j;.tj 181 
Pselchis (Dakka) 452, 454 
Ptolemais Theron 430 
Punt 103, 360, 385 
Pure-mountain (Gebel Barkal) 219, 
230, 249, 263, 267, 291, 303, 304, 
306, 311, 319, 321, 325, 363, 372, 

395, 399, 508, 516 

Qasr Ibrim 33, 79, 86, 97, 111, 115,127, 
141, 175-6,177, 250, 310, 356, 410, 
415, 418, 435, 446, 452-8 passim, 479, 
486, 489-92 passim, 497, 507, 526 
Qes 2, 39, 456, 458 
Qirtas 141 

Qustul 75, 77, 86, 98,135,143,177, 

254, 331, 414, 446, 484 
Qustul see also under Amod 

Rj-b!-rw 393 

Radata see under Cadata 

Raphia 312, 396, 430 

Red Sea coast 4, 28,32, 40-2,128, 380, 

396, 426, 464 

Red Sea Hills 380,475 
Rehreh(e) see under Rhrh 
Rhizophagi 42 

Rhrh (Rehrehle], Rehresa) 41, 306, 

379- 80,385-7 
Rome 11, 48 

Sabaeans 451 

Saft el-Henneh see under Per-Soped 
Sahara 28 

Sai 2, 88, 93, 97,143, 303, 387, 506 
Sai Island 373 

Sais 132,146,159,160,166-7,181,182, 
185, 379 

Si-ki-sj-kj-dj-t 393 
Samanhud see under Sebennytos 
Samaria 166 
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Samos 454, 458, 463 

Sanam 16, 30, 33, 56,124,135,137, 

139,142,143,152,171,176,184, 

185, 202, 233, 239, 249-50, 252, 254, 
266, 290, 291, 293, 298-309 passim, 
310, 312-4 passim, 320, 324, 326, 330, 
331, 334, 336,338, 346, 354-5, 364, 
369, 372, 397, 399, 404 
Saqqara 340, 406 
Sarras (Saras) 87,413, 454 
Sarras see also under Stadissim 
Sayala 416, 480,496 
Scythians 70 
Sea Peoples 104 

Sebennytos (Samanhud) 160,181 
Sedeinga 34, 96, 97,102, 111, 140,175, 
250, 311, 387, 413, 476, 506, 511, 523 
Sedeinga see also under Atiye; Twete 
(S)egasam, (S)egasma 380 
Sembritae 359 

Semna (East) 20,140,175, 254 
Semna (South) 413 

Semna (West) 20, 53, 54, 83, 87, 96, 97, 
111, 127,130,140,151,175-6,177, 
250, 254, 300, 311, 424 
Sennar 31,137 
Sennar-Makwar 410, 436 
Serra 87, 96,104, 506 
Serra-Shirfadiq 414 
Sesebi 102, 412 
Setis (Es-Sehel) 434 
Shablul 16, 30, 74 
Shablul see also under Ten 
Shasu 173 
Shellal 35, 254, 371 
Shendi 8, 506 
Shendi Reach 29, 83 
Shriss.t 311, 388 
Siali 86 
Sidon 180 
Sinai 167 
Siqye 506 
Siwa 70, 227, 245 
Skings.t 311, 387 
Skst 380 
Soba 4, 411,469 
Sobore see under Shendi 
Soleb 88, 95, 97,102,143, 303, 324, 

413, 506 

South Arabia 128, 430, 475 
Southern Opet see under Luxor 
Srdt 109 


Stadissim 418, 419, 454 
Strutophagi 42 
Suez 430 
Susa 377 

Swn.t (Aswan) 387 
Syene (Aswan) 27, 434,451-3 passim, 
458, 475,479, 496 

§?'t2 

§s (Sst, §s hrt ?) 372-3 

Tj-'-sJ-tj see under Stadissim 
Tabo 24,140,175,177, 250, 309-10, 

334, 371, 412, 504, 506, 523 
Tafa 141, 416 
Is dhnt 372 
Ti-ki-t see under Teqi 
Takompso 305, 474 
Tama (Attenia, Gezira Dabarosa) 419 
Tj mhw 156 
Tangussi 380 
Tj-Nhsy 3, 39 

Tanis 107,129,142,144,146,147,160, 
166,181, 213, 237, 371, 373 
Tanqasi 78 
Tanzania 31 
Tj-nm-nw-t 393 

T-s-r-t (T-h-t) see under Tare (Tele) 

Tare (Tele) 221-33 passim, 245 
Tasitia see under Stadissim 
Ti-sty (Ts-stt) 3 
Tswy 3 

Teh-khet 100,121 

Tell Atrib see under Athribis 

Tell es-Shalaf 170 

Tell el Yahudiyeh 181,183 

Ten (Shablul) 493 

Teqi 124, 250 

Tergedum (Tergis) 419 

Tergis see under Tergedum 

Terenuthis 181 

Thebaid 105-7,159,187, 430-3 passim, 
448,493 

Thebes 3, 36, 83,103,105-7,116,120-2, 
128,144,147-52 passim, 154,156, 
157,159,160,164-5, 168,169,172, 
179-80,182,183,185-8 passim, 192- 
3, 211, 224, 236, 245, 250, 251, 264, 
267, 290, 293, 328, 340, 358, 373, 

382, 402- 3,427, 428, 449, 465, 514 
Thebes see also under Dominion 
Tila Island 413 
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Tketore (Citora, modem Aggeteri) 505 
Tmn (Gezira Dabarosa) 493 
Tnr 493 

Transjordania 166 
Trdpht 391 

Triacontaschoenus 420, 428, 430, 431, 
433,449-55 passim, 458, 474 
Trog[l]odytai, Trog[l]odytes 42,109, 
360, 475 

Trog[l]odytes see also under iwntiw sty 

Tumas 415 

Tumbus 93,140 

Twete (Sedeinga) 476 

Twjlkt (Naqa) 501 

Tyre 180 

Uganda 31 
Umm Ruweim 496 


Umm Soda 411, 470, 506 

Wad ban Naqa 78, 211, 411, 443, 456, 
462, 518, 522 

Wadi (el) Allaqi 34,108,177, 254, 396, 
426, 432, 433 

Wadi el Arab 30, 77, 415, 486 

Wadi es Sebua 77, 84, 86, 97, 303, 415, 
416, 507 

Wadi Gabgaba 34,108,177, 254, 396, 
426, 432 

Wadi Gasus 149 

Wadi Haifa 30, 47,110 

Wadi Qitna 416, 496 

W?dt 251 

Wawat 95,100 

West, Princedom of (the Provinces of 
the) 156,159,167 
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see Ch. II.1.1-2, III.l.l, IV.1.1, V.2, 
VI.1.1, VII.1.1. Greek words are 
referred to according to the order 
of the Latin alphabet. 

accounting systems 54, 354-5, 489 
acculturation (Egyptianization) 97-8, 
101, 111, 122-3,126,130,152,153, 
165-6,178-9, 326-7, 330-2, 332-3, 
426; of the Libyans in Egypt 146 
Acts of Apostles 7 

administration see under government; 

territorial administration 
adoption 239-41 

affirming the heir, rite of 227, 229, 231 
agriculture 27-9, 32-4, 46-8,103,173, 
177, 246-7, 254, 380, 398, 432,433, 
467, 485, 496 
agent (of Isis) 472-4, 494 
agent of the King of the Land of 
Nubia 474 
A-Group 43, 45, 74 

Aksumite occupations of Meroe 483-4 
Amarna period 400 
amulet 158,165,177, 331-2, 360,510-1 
ancestor cult 122, 329-30, 442, 503, 524 
animal husbandry 33-4, 246-7, 254, 
380, 393, 496 

annals 59, 61, 344, 383-7 passim 
anthropological types 36-8, 43-4 
archaeology; "cognitive archaeology" 
23, 27; ethnic periodization 18; eth- 
noarchaeology 25; "nationalist 
archaeology" 25-6; "neo- histori- 
cism" 26-7; New Archaeology 21-3; 
rescue archaeology 14-23 passim; 
stratigraphy 11,17, 75; survey 
archaeology 14-22 passim; treasure 
hunting 10,13; typology, 
typochronology 14-6,18, 74, 75, 88- 
92 

archaism, archaizing 151,168-9,179, 
189- 97,207, 230-1, 272, 287, 290, 
337-8, 361-2, 402, 405-7, 423, 425, 
447, 463-7 passim, 520, 525 


architecture: master architect and 
craftsmen from Memphis at Kawa 
337-8; monumental royal 24, 76, 78, 
86-8, 96-7,127,135-43,157,164, 
174-8,187, 320-6, 332-8, 363-5, 369- 
70, 375, 388, 397-403, 436-7, 461-2, 
501-2, 516- 23; planning 522-3 
architecture see also under temple; 
urban layout 

archives 54, 58-9,179, 207, 209, 210, 
316, 343-4, 365, 370,386, 429 
army, warfare, wars; in New 

Kngdom Nubia 95,105-6; Kashta's 
garrison in Thebes 150; army and 
warfare under the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty 156,158- 9,170,172-3,180, 
182-3, 217; army in the Napatan 
period 217,270, 377, 379, 385-8, 
391-4, 395-6; Nubian campaign of 
Pamtik II 342, 345, 360-1, 366, 371- 
4; army in the Meroitic period 496- 
7; wars in the Meroitic period 424- 
32 passim, 448-55, 475,487; war 
between Meroe and Rome 452-5; 
Nubian campaign of C. Cornelius 
Gallus 448-9; Arabian campaign of 
Aelius Gallus 450-1; war of Aksum 
against tribes between Kush and 
Egypt 475; Ezana's campaign 
against Meroe and the Noba 483 
art: figural graffiti 526-7; formation of 
Kushite art 164,179,191-2; paint¬ 
ing 37-8,402, 503, 526; patterned 
textile 527; sculpture of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and 
Napatan periods 284-99, 339-41, 
402-7; Meroitic sculpture 447, 464- 
7, 503, 523-6; toreutics 341, 360, 
527-8 

art see also under pottery decoration 
dpxdpTi (artaba, corn measure) 494 
astronomer, astronomy 473-4 
Atbara 27-9, 475 

bfl-statue 492, 498, 511-2, 514, 524 
baboon 310 
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Beautiful Feast of Southern Opet 278 
bed burial 116-21,127,129, 327 
B-Group 74 
biography 165,189 
Blue Nile 29, 31, 32,469 
boat shrine see under divine barque 
Book of Gates 358-9 
Book of the Dead, Egyptian 329, 358, 
514 

Bronze Age: Early 92; Middle 92 
burials, burial types 15, 45, 74; royal 
14, 76, 88-92, 98,112-22, 327-30; of 
royal chariot horses 158; New 
Kingdom 84-8, 98; pre-Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty 115-23,128-9; 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 143,152, 

153,165-6,176-7, 327-30; Napatan 
327-32, 355-7, 374, 399; Meroitic 16, 
24, 45-6, 74-5, 476, 480-2, 511-5; 
Post-Meroitic tumulus burials 24, 
77, 78, 484, 511 

camel, introduction of 127-8 
Candace 7, 214, 452, 454-6 passim, 494 
capital punishment 368, 422 
caravan routes 30, 71,112,126,128, 
360, 396, 475, 479 
cattle see under animal husbandry 
causality 61, 279, 281, 385 
cedar, from Lebanon 172 
C-Group 40,43, 74,118-9,121 
Chaos 95,147,185, 217, 221, 265 
Chemmis legend 225-6, 235 
chief of the Triacontaschoenus 474 
chief of the tribunal 251 
choachytes 515 

Choiakh Festival 224, 459,478, 514 
Christian period 45, 74 
Coffin Texts 358 

colossal royal cult statues 140,164, 
194, 221, 279, 312-4, 318, 324-6, 362, 
364, 366, 370, 375, 388, 403-6, 504, 
523 

colossal statues of divinities 324, 521, 
523-4 

condominium of Kush and the 
Ptolemies in Lower Nubia , erro¬ 
neous theory of, 428-35 
condominium see also under temple 
domains 

consanguineous marriage 134, 214, 
238-9, 255-6, 258-9 


conversion of Alara see under 
covenant 

copper, Asiatic 172 
com measurer {aribet[ke]) 477, 478, 
491,494 

coronation see under enthronement 
coronation journey 220-34, 249 
cotton 33 

covenant between Amun and Alara 
61,125,144, 234, 263 
cowrie 116,117 

cults: Amun of Kawa 290, 291-8, 300, 
305, 307, 308, 364, 439-42, 501, 519, 
528; Amun of Luxor 303-5; Amun 
of Luxor, Meroitic cult of, 498, 506, 
507, 510; Amun of Napata 300-1, 
303-6, 314-26 passim, 334, 364, 388, 
438, 442, 447, 462; Amun of Pnubs 

286, 304, 305, 355, 364, 528; Amun 
of Sanam 290, 300, 303-5, 314-26 
passim, 364; Amun of Thebes (also 
referred to as Amun of Kamak) in 
Kush 274, 275, 302-9 passim 314-20 
passim, 378, 442,447; consorts of 
the Amun gods 308-9; Anukis 308- 
9; Apedemak 429, 437, 438, 439-42, 
447, 462, 470, 500-10 passim, 519; 
Arensnuphis 287,438, 439-42, 500- 
10 passim; Bastet 138,163, 382; 
Bastet of Tare 221, 228-32 passim, 
241, 245; Chnum 108-9,136,144-5, 
185, 323, 431-2; Chons 304; 

Dedwen 311; duality of the Amun 
cult 307-8, 500-1; cult of female 
ancestors of the king 329-30; 
Hathor 311; Homs 310-11, 388; 
indigenous 98,121, 300-1, 331, 502; 
Isis 387-8, 459, 462,506, 507, 510, 
519; Kamutef 278-9, Mandulis 429, 

505, 507; Mash 505-10 passim; Mut 
290-1, 304, 311; Nubian hunter- 
warrior deities 195, 226, 272, 287, 
400, 438, 460, 500-10 passim; Onuris 

287, 311, 441, 500; Osiris 328, 387-8, 

506, 513; Ptah 96, 97,138,139,142, 
143,160, 229, 268, 274, 276, 285, 

297; Ptireus 520; Re 387, 401; Re- 
Harakhte 309-10, 334, 335, 388, 401; 
royal 273-5, 312-4, 328, 403, 528; 
royal cult and Amun 274-5, 302, 
306-7, 312-4, 403; sacred animals 
312; Satis 308-9; Sebiumeker 400, 
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425, 438-42 passim, 500-10 passim; 
survival of local New Kingdom 
Amun cults 302-9 passim; Thoth of 
Pnubs 429; Thoth-Paotnuphis 508-9 
cults see also under divine nature of 
the ruler; mortuary religion; tem¬ 
ple cults 

cultural memory 324-6, 343 
cursus honorum 65, 470, 488, 491,492, 
497-9 

cyclical resurrection of Amun 193 
cylinder sheath (decree case ?) 243 

damnatio memoriae see under erasure 
dance, funerary 444, 514, 528 
dance, ritual 223, 229 
day-book 61,161, 344 
decorum 64,158,164, 324-6, 401, 443, 
488, 489, 497-9, 531 

decorum see also under cultural memo¬ 
ry 

decree: oracular 216-27 passim, 241-6, 
293; royal 343, 474 
5eiai5aigovia (superstition) 73, 421 
Demotic inscriptions of Kushites 69, 
471-4 passim 

dhura see under sorghum 
district commissioner (mr mS', strate- 
gus, pelmos) 459, 472-4, 488, 491, 

493 

Divine Adoratrice see under God's 
Wife of AmOn of Thebes 
divine barque 219, 228, 242-3, 246, 

278, 289, 293-5, 298-9, 304, 308, 316, 
318-9, 320, 321, 336, 338, 368, 404, 
459, 519 

divine birth see under divine sonship 
divine nature of the ruler 207-8, 244, 
265-79, 295 

divine sonship 151, 207-14 passim, 218, 
236, 252, 264, 265-8, 296-7, 306, 378, 
384, 469 
dodecarchy 147 
dream, oracular 218, 241-2, 385 
dualism of Kushite culture 4-5,153, 
177, 254, 330-2, 510-1 
dynastic change 73, 209, 210, 345, 389- 
91, 420-3 

ebony 109, 376 

economy see under socio-economic 
structure 

"election" of the ruler 126,171,184, 


217, 219, 241-3, 264, 268-71, 343-4, 
439, 447 

elephant 376, 396, 401, 426,430-1, 521 
elephant hide 109 
embassies, Meroitic to Philae 477 
enemy, iconography of 36-8, 467 
enthronement rites 151-2,155,215-30, 
235, 278,288, 292-9, 343-4,438-42 
envoy iapote) 491 
epistrategos of the Thebaid 431 
Equity (mj't) 151,182, 216, 279-84 
Equity see also under mi't; Order 
erasure: of Aspelta's names 367-8; of 
the names and regalia of Kushite 
kings in Egypt 68, 285-6, 361, 374; 
of Taharqo's names at Buhen 373-4 
estate manager (mreperi/mrepero) 493-4 
Euphrates 173 

exploration of Kush: earliest explorers 
72; Hellenistic 347-52, 420-2; 

Roman 417-9, 464; medieval trav¬ 
ellers 8; 18th century travellers 8; 
19th century 8- 12; Prussian expe¬ 
dition 11; First Archaeological 
Survey 13-7,73-7; Second 
Archaeological Survey 18-9, 77; 
Sudan Antiquities Service 19-20, 

22, 81; UNESCO Salvage 
Campaign 20-3, 79-80; post- 
Campaign period 23-7 

faience: Egyptian import 90,115,117, 
119, 360; Kushite production 335, 
341, 354, 397, 436, 503, 522, 526 
Feast of the Ascent of Homs 224, 265 
Feast of the Burial of the Dead Osiris 
224, 265 

feasts, feast dates 318-20, 343 
federates. Lower Nubian of Rome, 
479-80, 486-7 
female ancestors 124 
female ancestors see also under succes¬ 
sion 

Festival of Amun of Kawa 279, 319 
Festival of Amun of Napata 319 
Festival of Amun of Pnubs 319 
First Festival of Amun 224 
fortress 84, 85, 87, 96, 97,102,159,185, 
250, 251, 332, 356, 377, 379, 432, 
453-4 

Fransenmantel-costuxne 438 
friend of the king/palace 248 
funerary dance see under dance 
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garden, gardener 124,172, 304, 315, 
388, 400 

gift, gift exchange 101,119,121,166, 
360, 377,425,448, 486, 492-3, 527 
giraffe 531 

God's Wife of Amun of Thebes, insti¬ 
tution of 147-50,157,168, 234, 239- 
40, 253,289-90 

God's Wife see also under succession 
gold 3, 28,34, 94,103,108,112,115, 
116,118,119,121,144, 376, 393, 

396, 398,426, 432 

government, institutions and officials 
of: New Kingdom 1, 2, 82-3, 95-7, 
98-101,102-5,108-9,144-5; pre- 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty period 111- 
4, 121-3,124-6,129-30; Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty 146-8,149-51,157, 
162-3,164-5,167-8,171-2,175-80, 
183,185-8, 246-54, 279-84; Napatan 
230-4, 246-54, 279-84, 369, 380, 387, 
389 392-3, 398-9; Meroitic 64,422-3, 
431, 433-5, 442-4, 449-50, 455, 457-9, 
463, 470-6, 477-8, 482-6, 488-94; 
Post-Meroitic 482-7 passim 
Greek inscriptions of Kushites 69, 478 

"Hadra" ware 437 
hafir 411, 412, 470, 496, 502 
Hellenistic ethnography 41-2, 71-2, 
421,426 

Henu-barque procession 514 
lepew (priest) 472 

lepOYpappaxelg (writers of the sacred 
books) 473 

High Dam 18, 20,23, 29, 75, 79 
historical texts 59-60 
holy war 161 

(opoXoyot? (astronomer) 473 
(bpooKOTtoi? (astronomer) 473 
horse: Kushite breed 157-8,166,172-3, 
192; sacrifice 445; and Taharqo 174; 
Taharqo's horses captured by 
Esarhaddon 180-1 
burials of royal chariot horses see 
under burials 
Homs myth 265 
hour-watcher (Eg. wnwtj) 473 
hydrological crisis and low flood lev¬ 
els 31,84 

hypomnemata, royal in Alexandria 72 


iconography: of kingship 194-6, 226, 
233- 4, 246, 284-99, 335-41 passim, 
403, 437-44,447,456-7, 460, 462, 
464-7, 500, 503, 523-4, 531; of the 
peseta- viceroy 458-9, 493; religious 
195, 290-9, 321-7, 335-40 passim, 
402-4, 444, 503-4, 513-5, 519-21, 
524-6, 528, 531 
idol 332 

incubatio 218, 242 

institutionalization of mortuary cult 
122 

Inequity 216 

inundation see under Nile 
investiture see under enthronement 
iron, iron-working 21, 34-5, 397, 495 
irrigation 32 

itinerary: Bion of Soloi 347-9, 433; 

Juba of Mauretania 347, 349-52, 

433, of the Neronian expedition 
417-9; of the C. Petronius campaign 
417-9, 453-4 

lunmutef-priest 292, 296 
ivory 109,115,128, 377, 398 

Jewish colony at Elephantine 390-1 
jubilee see under sed festival 
jurisdiction 250-1, 284 

ks see under royal lo 
kaolin 529-30 

Kerma culture/kingdom 2, 43, 93, 

101, 119,121,127 

kingship: ambulatory 230-4; Amun as 
source of royal power 263-4, 267-8; 
coregency of Amun and the king 
in Late Period Egypt 145-6,157, 
181-2,186, 271-2; ideology of dou¬ 
ble kingship in Egypt and Kush 
162-3,178-9,193-4,196-7, 207, 290- 
1, 297-8, 363; the king's double 
nature 276-9; the king as good 
shepherd 275; the king as guide of 
mankind 275; the king as helper in 
need 275, 281; the king's physical 
prowess 174; Meroitic 438-42, 462- 
3,464-7 passim; royal duties 263-79 
passim (see also under Equity; reci¬ 
procity; solidarity) 
king's novel 60,161 
Kush, Egyptian image of 36-7, 39,41- 
3,68 
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Kush, image in Greek and Roman tra¬ 
dition 69-73, 376-7, 420-3,454 
Kushiticization of Egyptian cults 195- 
6, 323,338, 425,438, 500 

language: Demotic Egyptian 52; 
Egyptian 51-2; Greenberg's classifi¬ 
cation of African languages 50; 
Meroitic 2, 5,16, 40, 49-51, 62-67, 
129; Nubian 1,12, 40, 49, 51; 
Traditional Egyptian 52 
lector-priest 199, 293, 316, 359 
Xeowvi? (high priest and first 
prophet) 494 

literacy 51-2, 57-67, 283; Demotic 68-9, 
471- 4, 509; Egyptian in Kush 51-2, 
57-62,132,152, 344-5, 381, 389, 394- 
5, 464; Meroitic 62-7, 212, 345,389, 
442-3, 446-7, 465,478, 487, 489, 511; 
in New Kingdom Nubia 98, 111; 
pre-Twenty- Fifth Dynasty 116-8, 
122; restriction 152-3, 283 
liturgical drama 61 
A,oyion6<r (reasoning) 73, 421 
Long-lived Aithiopians 70, 376 

m!n (Ma'at) 271-2, 279-84, 286, 288, 
474 

mj't see also under Equity; Order 
magazine 354, 435, 489, 492 
mde-relationship 497-8 
Memphite Theology 169 
military see under army 
Monophysitism 7 

mortuary cult foundation 329, 367-8 
mortuary inscriptions, Meroitic 62, 
65-6, 488-94, 497-9, 509-10, 511-2, 
514-5 

mortuary religion 97-8,120-1,165-6, 
176-7, 234, 289, 300-1, 326-32, 403, 
443, 498- 9, 510-5 

mortuary religion see also under tem¬ 
ple 

mortuary titulary 208, 211, 268 
multiplication of the rites of legitima¬ 
tion 230-1,245-6 

mutiny of Psamtik I's frontier garri¬ 
son 359 

myth of the state 58,123,157,193, 
197-8, 207, 210, 230,247, 264, 266, 
283, 284, 290, 298, 306, 379, 381, 

383, 388, 480, 500, 505, 528, 531 


narrative technique 58-61,154,161-3, 
344- 5, 385 

Negative Confession 329 
New Year Eestival 159,163, 294, 318- 
9, 370, 375, 386, 503, 522 
Niger 4 

Nile 27-34 and passim; cataracts 27-30 
and passim; changes in its course 
29- 30, 503, 517; inundation 218, 
282-3, 343-4, 385-6, 502-3; levels 31; 
navigation 30-1; sources 464; sym¬ 
bolic source 503 

nomads, seminomads 28, 34,40-2, 47, 
225, 356, 360, 364, 376, 379-80, 386- 
7, 392, 432, 470, 475, 482, 485 
nomarch 452 

Nubian-speaking ethnic groups 40, 

42, 482-3; Danagla 1; Kenuzi 1; 
Mahas 1; Noba 1 

obsidian 117,128 

offerings 116,155,165,177, 223, 227, 
229, 288-9, 295-6, 324, 329, 330, 447, 
507-8, 511-5 passim 
offering table: Meroitic 16, 51, 64, 65- 
6, 511-5 passim; pre-Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty 123,152 
office-holding, hereditary 247 
officials 96,100,107,160,189, 217, 
247-8,251-4 

officials see also under government; 

priests; territorial administration 
Old Testament 2 

Opet Festival 155,159-60, 224, 227, 
278-9, 294, 304, 306, 319 
oracle: manipulation of 369; royal 60, 
126,185,193, 217-29 passim, 236, 
241-6,269-70, 276-7, 296,320, 381, 
421, 439 

oracle see also under decree; dream; 
incubatio 

oral literature 61,199, 283-4 
Order, ideology of 59-60, 95,151, 221 
Order see also under Equity; mi't 
Osireion at Abydos 183-4, 328 

palace 78,161,180, 251, 292, 294, 321, 
322, 334,354, 355, 365, 399-402,437, 
462, 470, 522 

palm 32-3, 317; date 32; dom 32 
pelmos see under district commissioner 
Persian Rule in Egypt 68, 390-3 
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personal piety 182,194, 282, 317-8, 
324-5, 504, 507-9 

peseto-viceioy of Lower Nubia (Akin) 
46, 434-5,457-8, 470, 477-8, 490-4 
passim, 498-9, 510 
polyarchy 146 
population size 45-8 
pottery 25, 75, 80, 90,114-21, 353, 397, 
407, 436,481,495-6, 529-31 
pottery decoration 120, 407, 426, 481, 
529- 31 

pqr-prince 457-8, 490, 510, 526 
predestination 207, 217, 267, 269-71 
prestige goods see under gift, gift 
exchange 

priests 52,100,120,121,151,153,168, 
179- 80,191,199, 218, 223,269, 293, 
315-7, 338, 359, 364, 368-9, 385,420, 
422, 425, 427,431-2,435, 442, 443, 
463, 472-4,495, 498-9, 509-10, 515, 
518, 528; hierarchy and colleges of 
Meroitic priests 509-10; king as 
high priest 161, 211, 213, 269, 283, 
295, 315, 447, 459; pesefo-viceroy as 
high priest 478 

priestesses; endowments 239-40; ordi¬ 
nation 125,178, 234-5, 253, 364 
prince of the country of Takompso 
474 

procession 221-9 passim, 242-3, 293-4, 
320, 322, 368, 444, 459, 478, 515 
7tpo(|)f|TTi'? (prophet) 472 
proscynema 6^5, 471-4, 508-9 
proxenia 450 

\)/ev'ni<? pa<nXeco<? AIOiojmov (peseta of 
the king of Aithiopia) 434 
pyramid 107,121,165, 333, 356-7, 374, 
382- 3,498,513,522-3 
pyramid-on-mastaba tomb super¬ 
structure 118-22,153, 333 
Pyramid Texts 3, 358 

Qadesh Poem 182 
quarries, quarrying 35, 405, 530 
queen, queenship: Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty queens residing in Thebes 
164-5; Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and 
Napatan periods 224-7, 234-41,288- 
90; Napatan period 254; Meroitic 
213-4,443-5, 456-65 

racial theories 12,18, 35-6,41-2 


rain 31 

reciprocity 61, 226, 279-84 
reciprocity see also under solidarity 
redistribution 95,101, 111, 112,172, 
250, 284, 317, 407,435, 436, 492, 495 
Red Sea 4, 28, 32, 40-2,116,117, 128, 
359, 430 

retainer burial see under sacrifice, 
human 

revolts: in New Kingdom Nubia 102- 
3; of Panehesy 105-7; in the 
Napatan period 225, 385-6, 392-3; 
against Harsiyotef 385-7; of 
Amyrtaios in Egypt 379, 390-1; 
against Harsiyotef 385-7; against 
Ptolemaic rule in Egypt 424, 426- 
30; against Roman rule in Upper 
Egypt 449; Meroitic revolt against 
Roman rule in Lower Nubia 452 
ritual dance see under dance 
ritual purity 161, 211 
rock shrine, Meroitic 411 
royal brethren 217,248 
royal bvuial ground, transfer of 183-4, 
362- 3, 390,395, 398-9, 422, 461 
royal family 248, 254, 284, 293, 337 
royal insignia 194-6,221-33 passim, 
284- 8,438-44 passim, 460, 466 
royal ks (ka) 208, 277-9, 286, 292, 295 
royal portraiture 339-40, 404-5 
royal speech 60,154,162 

sack of Thebes 186 
sacred landscape 174-5, 315, 320-1, 
322-3, 334, 507, 516-8 
sacrifice, animal 445-6, 513 
sacrifice, human 445-6,513 
saqia 32 

scribe 316, 489, 494 
scripts 38-43, 57-67; abnormal hieratic 
62; demotic 52; hieratic 52; hiero¬ 
glyphic 57-62; Meroitic 62-7 
seal, sealing 54,137,178, 240, 251, 
354-5,489 

Second Intermediate Period 2 
secret knowledge of the ruler 59-60, 
193, 243-4 

sed festival 150, 337 
self-definition 2, 39-40, 58; iconogra¬ 
phy 37-8,194-6, 339-40, 404-5; ter¬ 
minology 2-4 

Serapeum of Memphis 503 
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settlement, Meroitic in Lower Nubia 
51, 80, 355-6, 426-35; of southern 
warriors at Kalabsha 480; of vassal 
tribes in Aksum 483 
settlement patterns 25,45-8, 397-400, 
418,467, 485-6,494-7 
settlements 20-5, 78-9; New Kingdom 
85-8, 96; Libyan in Egypt 146-7; 
pre- Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 114; 
Twenty- Fifth Dynasty 157, 332, 
334-5; Napatan period 353-5, 397- 
400; Meroitic 348-52, 353-5,436-8, 
462,480-1, 484-7, 488-97 passim 
shabti (plur. shawabti) 118,122,165, 
327,513 

shaduf 32,174-5 
socio-economic structure: New 
Kingdom period 95-101; of the 
Libyans and its impact on 
Egyptian society 146; pre- Twenty- 
Fifth Dynasty period 111-2; 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty and 
Napatan periods 23,152,178, 246- 
54,398,407- 8; Meroitic 46-7,431, 
432, 435, 442, 445-6,447-8, 462,467, 
470, 477, 479,480-4,485, 488-99, 
514-5; Late and Post-Meroitic 485-7 
Sokar Festival of Osiris 224, 319 
solidarity 272, 279-84 
solidarity see also under reciprocity 
sorghum (dhura) 33 
state, decentralisation and fragmenta¬ 
tion in Egypt 104-5,145-8,181,190 
state, formation, pre-Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty 98-102,111-30,144; 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 175-80, 230- 
4, 246-54 

stone architecture, introduction of, 
121-2,127 

stone architecture see also under archi¬ 
tecture, monumental royal 
stone vessels, imported from Egypt 
90,115,117,119 

strategos of the Thebaid 431, 433 
strategus see under district commis¬ 
sioner 

succession: "bilinear" 259-62; collater¬ 
al 168,171,184, 238, 255-62 passim, 
480; female 124,184, 226, 231, 236- 
41, 253,256, 258-62, 362, 367,469; 
God's Wife of Amun of Thebes 
150,164,168,179,187-8, 358; 


Kushite rulers 125,170,184-5, 231, 

255- 62, 270, 362, 365, 368, 378,469; 
"matrilinear" 258-9; "patrilinear" 

256- 8; royal sequence 131-4, 345-6, 
366-7,392,456 

suicide 421 

Takkaze 475 

taxes 95-6, 425, 454,474, 477 
taxes see also under gift 
temple cults 96-7,100,122 
temple cults see also under cults 
temple domains 109,144, 316-7; of 
Amun of Thebes 148,156,164,187; 
Meroitic- Egyptian joint adminis¬ 
tration of Lower Nubian temple 
domains 477-9 

temple: endowments 33, 55-7 passim, 
64, 67,103,138-42 passim, 172, 316- 
7, 329, 344, 380, 382, 383, 385,388, 
392-3,426, 432, 471; functions of 
New Kingdom temples in Nubia 
96-8,100,102,108- 9; of pre- 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty temples 120, 
130; functions of Twenty- Fifth 
Dynasty and Napatan period cult 
temples 152,157, 250, 315-26; of 
Meroitic temples 501-10; ritual 
interconnections of temples 304-5, 
320-1 

temple-towns: New Kingdom 84,102, 
111; Kushite 111, 157,175-8,250-4 
territorial government and its units 
95, 111, 157,171-2,175-8, 232-4, 
249-54, 317, 389, 397-8, 431, 433-5, 
448-55, 459, 472-4, 476, 488-97 
theocracy 17 

theophorous names: private 509; royal 
198-215 

Theology of WUl 156-7,182,194, 272, 
302, 307 

time-reckoning 473-4 
titulary, royal: independence from 
Egyptian models 207-15 passim; 
Meroitic-type 211-5, 389, 444-5,461; 
pohtical program manifested in, 
153-4,163,167,169,171,192,198- 
215, 223, 361-2, 374-5, 378-9, 384, 
394, 422-4, 428, 429 
titulary see also under mortuary titu¬ 
lary 

tombs: New Kingdom 84-8, 98; pre- 
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Twenty- Fifth Dynasty types 88-9, 
115-23,333; Twenty-Fifth Dynasty 
143, 327- 9; Napatan 330-2, 356-7, 
382-3, 402-3; Meroitic 511-5 
tombs see also under burials 
trade 35, 68, 70-1, 83, 93-5,104,109, 
121,126-8,144,172-3, 247, 359-62 
passim, 374, 376-7, 385, 398, 399, 
420, 430,431, 435, 436, 448, 464, 
466, 476, 485 

"transfer" of the capital 5 
tribute 95,100,103-4,109,144,173 
tyrannus 448 

0eoi ’A5eX(tioi 214 


Unification of Two-lands 232, 298-9, 
363 

universal regency 4, 95 
urban layout 314-23,334-5, 398-9, 516- 
8 

Utopia 69-71, 269, 376 

vineyards 33, 317 

war, warfare see under army 
White Nile 29, 32 

X-Group 18, 74 
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!«w (jabberers) 106 

jrbtg'y! (Meroitic official. Demotic) 

494 

!ht (season of the Inundation) 224, 

“ 265, 318-9, 385-6 

ib R' (heart of Re) 424 
inut (scepter) 236-7 
imy-rj mr htm (military rank) 96 
imy-r)-jjtmw nt pr-nsw (overseer of 
the seal of the king's house) 178, 
251 

imy-rj gnw.ty (director of the gra¬ 
naries) 105 

imy-r(j)-k!t (overseer of works) 337 
inw (tribute) 173 
irt-R' (eye of Re) 311 
Isft ddm m srt (pinning of Inequity to 
the ground) 216 
idnw (deputy governor) 87, 95 

'nh (life) 292 

'nb nb dd w!s nb snb iw-ib nb (all Ufe, 
all stability and dominion, all 
health, all happiness) 225 
'nq (the one who brings forth [the 
Inundation]) 308 

w!s (power/dominion) 222, 292 
w'b (waab-priest) 213, 316, 368 
wpwtj (envoy) 491 
wnwb (hour-watcher) 473 
wr, wrw (chief[tain], chief[tain]s) 61, 
99,124, 213 

whm msw.t (repeating the birth, 
"Renaissance") 106 
wd! (wdd.t ?) 229 
wd(t) (oracular decree) 219, 245 


bj (soul) 308 
bi (ram) 308 
bik (due) 186 
bht (wonder) 126 

bht nfr (beautiful wonder/oracle) 217 
b'y n imy-wnwt (vizier's stave) 473 

p!-ir-mky (the protector [writing of 
the theonym Iprmk, Apedemak]) 
429 

ps rd (agent. Demotic) 472, 494 
pi Si nswt (the king's son) 434 
pi synsw (king's son. Demotic) 434 
pi-ti-§t-rsj ([praeses of] the southern 
nome. Demotic) 434 
p mr sn (Xeo(ovi<r) 494 
pr-'i (pharaoh) 162 
pr wr (Great House) 296, 365 
pr-nsr (House of Flame) 297, 365 
prt (winter) 224, 319, 385-6 

mi' brw (justified) 236 
Mi't bs.tw m-ht tiw (introduction of 
Equity throughout the countries) 
216 

mwt-nsw (king's mother) 236 
mry-Imn (beloved of Amiin) 270, 275 
mr pr (estate manager. Demotic) 494 
mr mg' (strategus/ district commis¬ 
sioner) 459 

mr luswt rswt (overseer of the south¬ 
ern countries) 2 

mrhyt (astronomical implement) 473 
mg' nw hm=f (His Majesty's entire 
entourage) 218 

mg' n pi Ti mhw (army of the Land of 
the North) 156 
mdw.w.nfr (god's words) 63 

nb ir ht (lord of rituals) 315 

nb 'nh (lord-of-life) 138,141,142,143 

nbw (gold) 3 

nb h'w (lord of appearances/epipha¬ 
nies) 148 
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nb Tiwy (lord of Two-lands) 3,148, 
181, 465 

nb Tj-stj (lord of Nubia) 96 
nbt ISr (mistress of Asheru) 308 
nbt pt (mistress of heaven) 308, 311 
nb-dt (lord-of-etemity) 141 
nsw (Idng) 124,162 
nsw-bity (king-of-Upper-and-Lower- 
Egypt) 3,162,465 

nswt tjwy (thrones-of-Two-lands) 174 
nst (throne) 303 
ntr mnh (beneficent god) 465 
ntr nfr (perfect god) 273-4 
ndtt mwt=f 1st (protector-of-his- 
mother- Isis) 235 

rp, rp'i ([hereditary] prince. Demotic, 
from rp<t, prince) 474 
rmtw (men, mankind) 40 
rk R' (time of Re) 264 

hnhn (dance) 223 

hjzty-' (major) 96 

h}t 5 fw (princes. Great Chiefs of the 
Mashwash) 155 

h'-ntr (who-is-united-with-the-limbs- 
of-the-god) 236, 240 
hwt nt hh r> mpwt (pyramid-com- 
poimd of millions of years [mortu¬ 
ary cult temple]) 329 
hb Ipt grh (Feast of Opet by Night) 
227 

hb in-sw (festival of the king) 224 
hb tpy n Imn (first festival of Amun) 
224 

h'py 'j (great flood) 385 
hm=f (His Majesty) 162 
lun-ntr (prophet) 215, 368,435 
hmt nswt (l^g's wife) 152 
hmt ntr (God's Wife) 236 
hnwt ntrw (queen of the gods) 311 
hnwt KS (mistress of Kush) 236 
hnwt ts (mistress of the land) 238 
hnwt Tiwy (mistress of Two-lands) 
238 

hry-ib (residing/dwelling in) 305, 311 
hry pdt (commander of the bowmen) 
96 

hry-tp n ntr pn (chief of this god) 316 
hr ssmwt (drawn by horses/on horse¬ 
back) 174 


hr-tp n nsw n K5 (chief wizard of the 
king of Kush) 472 
hr-didj (chief of the tribunal) 251 
hqj, hqjw (ruler, rulers) 93, 99 
hqj n K§ (ruler of Kush) 2 
hqj-dt (lord-of-etemity) 139 
hty-' (mayor) 251 

hty-' nw Tj-Sti (coimt of Nubia) 251 
htp (resting [permanent image of a 
god]) 222 
hts (scepter) 236 

h' (appearance/epiphany/enthrone¬ 
ment) 155,223 

h'i (in appearance [processional 
image of a god]) 222 
hnty Tj-sty (foremost of Nubia) 176 

s!-njswt (king's son) 2 
sj nsw(t) n K5 (king's son of Kush) 83, 
95 

SJ R' (son-of-Re) 56,124 
Sit wrt (eldest daughter) 236 
Sit R' (female son-of-Re) 236 
swid s^t (feast of the turning-green of 
the fields) 320 

swsh K(i)S ([one] who expands Kush) 
155 

swsh ti§ (extending the fronhers) 102 
smi-tiwy (uniting-of-Two-lands) 232 
smn iw' (affirming the heir) 227, 229 
smr (friend [of the king]) 248 
smr n pr-nsw (friend of the palace) 
248 

smsw-Hr (elder son of Horus) 279 
snw-nsw (royal brethren) 217 
snt (wife) 214 

snt nswt (king's sister, royal sister) 
214, 236 

sntr (incense/being made a god) 278 
srh lut nfr (to make the titulary) 223 
sh (diadem) 241 
sSmdit-ntr (scribe of the temple 
archives) 316 

sS mdw-ntr (scribe of the god's 
words) 316 

sg shn (financial official) 108 

sdb (garment) 288, 439 

sdn (cap-crown) 241 

sd dgrwt (breaking the red pots) 120-1 


gmw (summer) 385-6 
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§sp 'nh (living image/sphinx [?]) 312 

qnbt {tribunal/legal coimcil) 251, 369 
qmy (toiy) (title. Demotic) 472 

lor (shrine/chapel) 301 

kwr (ruler [Kushite title]) 99, 213, 372 

tj w§te (worshipful greeting/obei¬ 
sance/proscynema, Demotic) 65 


tsw (military rank) 96 
t!s sdb (fastening the sdb-garment) 
288 

tJty (vizier) 248 

di 'nh (given life) 212, 213 
dwit-ntr n Imn-R' nsw ntrw n Wsst 
(Divine Adoratrix of Amun-Re, 
King of the Gods of Thebes) 236 
dhn w'b (he who appoints and is 
pure [epithet of Amun]) 372 
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abr 63 
adb63 

ahrrb Amodte 493 

amoke Nlotete 493 

ant 490, 509, 528 

apote Aromelise 491 

apotelh Aromelise 491 

arbtke/arbetke/aribetfke) 491,494 

at 63 

ato 63 

dske 509 

edhe/tedhe/dhe 63, 65 
erike/terike/yerike 63, 65, 378 

hrphn Phrste 493 

hr 63 

kdi 63 

kdi(s)/kdite/kdiw 63,130, 214 
kdke/ktke/kdwe 63, 205, 213, 455 
kdwe see under kdke 
kreteyos Dorte 493 
ktke see under kdke 

1/el/yel 63 
Ihte 205, 212 
lh63 

mde/ yetmde 498 
mk 63, 499 
mkeshe/mkshe 599 
mlo 63,130,499 
mreperi/mrepero 493, 494 
msqoros Tnrte 493 
mte 63 

pelmos 491 
pelmos adblis 488 
pelmos atolis 488 
pelmos Bedewete 488 
perite 494 


perite (Wosse) 472 
peseta (pesto) 46, 215, 434-5, 457-8, 
474, 476-8, 490-4, 498-9, 510, 528 
plSn 494 
pnqos 509 

pqr/pkr 215, 457-8,490, 510 
pqrtr/pkrtr 215 
pt[...] Boqhte 493 

qe 457 
qer 528 

qo 205, 215, 528 

qore/qor 63, 99, 205-6, 213,455, 472, 
487, 499 
qoren 472 

s 63, 494 

sem 63 

sew 457-8 

sleqen 476, 494, 498 

slh 499 

slhse 509 

snmdes Tente 493 

snte 509 

sntelh 509 

soni 509 

sor 494 

ssor 489,494, 509 
st {plur. stqo) 63 
ste 63 

tbqo Tmfite 493 
tenke 63 

terike see under erike 
tewiseti 64 
tnyi 63 

wi 63 

wte 205, 212 
wtemroso 205 

yerehlo/arihlo 489 
yerike see under erike 
yeroteke 509 
yireke 63 
yirewke 63 
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1. The Middle Nile Region 
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2. Surficial geology of the Middle Nile Region (after Adams 1977 fig. 4) 




































































































































































1 Desert 4 Butane short grassland 

2 Acacia scrub 5 Clay Plains Savanna 

3 Short grasslands & thorn scrub 6 Qoz Savanna 

3. Vegetation (after Edwards 1989 fig. 5) 
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5. The Middle Nile Region in the New Kingdom 
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6. The Middle Nile Region in the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty-Napatan periods 




FIGURES 




1. Silver plaque from Ku. 52, tomb of Nefrukekashta, MFA 24.928 
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2. Meroitic script 
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Eastern Palace 



7. Kawa, temple compound (after Macadam 1955 Pis 3, IV) 




8. Kawa, Amun temple (Temple T), plan (based on Macadam 1955 PL 12) 





























































































































































16. Meroe City, central part (after Torok n.d. fig. 1) 
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18. Musawwarat es Sufra, Great Enclosure, central hall, column 7 scenes a) 
(right), b) (left) (after LD V 72/a) 
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24 . Meroe City, “Royal Enclosure”, northern section (after J. Garstang, LAAA 7 

[1914-1916] PI. II) 
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25. Ash Shaukan, Meroitic settlement (after Edwards 1996b fig. 13) 







26. Begarawiya North cemetery, architectural drawing incised on the north 
wall of mortuary cult chapel Beg. N. 8 (after Hinkel 1981 fig. 4) 



































PLATES 



* Unless otherwise indicated, the photographs were taken by the author. 




1. Shabaqo. Bronze statuette, Athens, National Museum 632 (after 
Wenig 1978 Cat. 75) 




3. Musawwarat es Sufra, Great Enclosure, Temple 300, front (after Leclant 

1981 fig. 246) 








4. Musawwarat es Sufra, Great Enclosure, Room 108, parapet wall 




5. Musawwarat es Sufra, Apedemak temple, south front. Prince Arka before 

Apedemak 














7. Naqa, Amun temple, approach with ruins of kiosk 
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12. Begarawiya North, Beg. N. 19, pyramid tomb of King Tarekeniwal (after Leclant 1981 

fig. 234) 








13. Painted jar from Karanog tomb 566, Philadelphia, University Museum 
E 8183 (after Wenig 1978 Cat. 230) 


14. Painted bowl from Begarawiya West tomb Beg. W. 308, MFA 23.1469 (after 
S. Wenig; Meroitische Kleinkunst. Leipzig 1978 fig. 14) 
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